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PREFACE. 


\1^HEN  I first  signified  my  intention  of  publishing  the  fol- 
lowing  sheets,  I was  told  by  my  friends  it  would  draw  on 
me  the  resentment  of  the  whole  Faculty.  As  I never  could  en- 
tertain such  an  unfavourable  idea,  I was  resolved  to  make  the 
experiment,  which  indeed  came  out  pretty  much  as  might  have 
l)een  expected.  Many  whose  learning  and  liberality  of  senti- 
ments do  honour  to  medicine,  received  the  book  in  a manner 
which  at  once  shewed  their  indulgence,  and  the  falsity  of  the 
opinion  that  every  physician  wishes  to  conceal  his  art ; while  the 
more  selfish  and  narrow-minded,  generally  the  most  numerous 
in  every  profession,  have  not  failed  to  persecute  both  the  book 
and  its  Author. 

The  reception,  however,  which  this  work  has  met  with  from 
the  Public,  merits  my  most  grateful  acknowledgments.  As  the 
best  way  of  expressing  these,  I have  endeavoured  to  render  it 
more  generally  useful,  by  enlarging  the  prophylaxis^  or  that  part 
which  treats  of  preventing  diseases ; and  by  adding  many  articles 
which  had  been  entirely  omitted  in  the  former  impressions.  It 
is.  needless  to  enumerate  these  additions  : I shall  only  say,  that  I 
hope  they  will  be  found  real  improvements. 

The  observations  relative  to  Nursing  and  the  Management  of 
Children,  were  chiefly  suggested  by  an  extensive  practice  among 
infants,  in  a large  branch  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  where  I 
had  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  treating  the  diseases  incident  to 
childhood,  but  likewise  of  trying  different  plans  of  nursing,  and 
observing  their  effects.  Whenever  I had  it  in  my  power  to 
place  the  children  under  the  care  of  proper  nurses,  to  instruct 
these  nurses  in  their  duty,  and  to  be  satisfied  that  they  perform- 
ed it,  very  few  of  them  died ; but  when,  from  distance  of  place, 
and  other  unavoidable  circumstances,  the  children  were  left  to  the 
sole  care  of  mercenary  nurses,  without  any  person  to  instruct  or 
superintend  them,  scarce  any  of  them  lived. 

This  was  so  apparent,  as  with  me  to  amount  to  a proof  of  the 
following  melancholy  fact:  That  almost  one  hay^  the  human 
species  perish  in  infancy^  by  improper  management  or  neglect, 


This  reflection  has  made  me  often  wish  to  be  the  happy  instru- 
ment of  alleviating  the  miseries  of  those  sufl'ering  innocents,  or 
of  rescuing  them  from  an  untimely  grave.  No  one,  who  has 
not  had  an  op[X)rtuiuty  of  observing  them,  can  imagine  what 
absurd  and  ridiculous  practices  still  prevail  in  the  nursing  and 
management  of  infants,  and  what  numbers  of  lives  are  by  that 
means  lost  to  society.  As  these  practices  are  chiefly  owing  to 
ignorance,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when  nurses  are  better  infornied, 
their  conduct  will  be  more  proper. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  various  occupations  of  life 
lias  been  in  general  the  result  of  observation.  An  extensive 
practice  for  several  years,  in  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
towns  in  England,  afforded  me  sufficient  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  injuries  which  those  useful  people  sustain  from  their  par- 
ticular employments,  and  likewise  of  trying  various  methods  of 
obviating  such'  injuries.  The  success  which  attended  these  trials 
was  sufficient  to  encourage  this  attempt,  which  I hope  will  be  of 
use  to  those  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  earning  their  bread 
by  such  employments  as  are  unfavourable  to  health. 

I do  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  less  to  insinuate  that 
even  those  arts,  the  practice  of  which  is  attended  with  some  de- 
gree of  danger,  should  not  be  carried  on ; but  to  guard  the  less 
cautious  and  unwary  against  those  dangers  which  they  have  it 
in  their  power  to  avoid,  and  which  they  often,  through  mere 
ignomnee,  incur.  As  every  occupation  in  life  disposes  those  who 
follow  it  to  some  particular  diseases  more  than  to  others,  it  is 
certainly  of  importance  to  know  these,  in  order  that  people  may 
be  upon  their  guard  against  them.  It  is  always  better  to  be 
warned  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  than  to  be  surprised  by 
him,  especially  where  there  is  a possibility  of  avoiding  the  danger. 


The  observations  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Exercise,  &c.  are  of 
a more  general  nature,  and  have  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
physicians  in  any  age.  They  are  subjects  of  too  great  importance, 
however,  to  be  passed  over  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  and  can 
never  be  sufficiently  recommended.  The  man  who  pays  a proper 
attention  to  these,  will  seldom  need  the  physician ; and  he  who 
does  not,  will  seldom  enjoy  health,  let  him  employ  as  many 
physicians  as  he  pleases. 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  causes  of  dis- 
eases, and  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  against  them,  yet  it 
must  be  aeknowdedged  that  they  are  often  of  such  a nature  as 
to  admit  of  being  removed  only  by  the  diligence  and  activity  of 
the  public  magistrate.  We  are  sorry,  indeed,  to  observe,  that 
the  power  of  the  magistrate  is  seldom  exerted  in  this  country  for 
the  preservation  of  healths  The  importance  of  a proper  medical 
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police  is  either  not  understood,  or  little  regarded.  Many  things 
highly  injurious  to  the  public  health  are  daily  practised  ^yitl^ 
impunity,  while  others,  absolutely  necessary  for  its  preservation, 
are  entirely  neglected. 

Some  of  the  public  means  for  preserving  health  are  mentioned 
in  the  general  prophylaxis,  as  the  inspection  of  provisions,  widen- 
ing the  streets  of  great  towns,  keeping  them  clean,  supplying  the 
inhabitants  with  wholesome  water,  &c. ; but  they  are  passed  over 
in  a very  cursory  manner.  A proper  attention  to  these  would 
have  swelled  this  volume  to  too  large  a size;  I have  therefore 
reserved  them  for  the  subject  of  a future  publication. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases  I have  been  peculiarly  attentive  to 
regimen.  The  generality  of  people,  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
Medicine,  and  trust  too  little  to  their  own  endeavours.  It  is 
always  in  the  power  of  the  patient,  or  of  those  about  him,  to 
do  as  much  towards  his  recovery  as  can  be  effected  by  the  phy- 
sician. By  not  attending  to  this,  the  designs  of  Medicine  are 
often  frustrated;  and  the  patient,  by  pursuing  a wrong  plan  of 
regimen  not  only  defeats  the  Doctor’s  endeavours,  but  renders 
them  dangerous.  I have  often  known  patient’s  killed  by  an  er- 
ror in  regimen,  v/hen  they  were  using  very  proper  medicines. 
It  will  be  said,  the  physician  orders  the  regimen  when  he  pre- 
scribes a medicine.  I wish  it  were  so,  both  for  the  honour  of  the 
Faculty  and  the  safety  of  their  patients;  but  physicians  as  well 
as  other  people^  are  too  little  attentive  to  this  matter. 

Though  many  reckon  it  doubtful  whether  physic  is  more  be- 
neficial or  hurtful  to  mankind,  yet  all  allow  the  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  a proper  regimen  in  diseases.  Indeed  the  very 
appetites  of  the  sick  prove  its  propriety.  No  man  in  his  senses 
ever  imagined  that  a person  in  a fever,  for  example,  could  eat, 
drink,  or  conduct  himself  in  the  same  manner  as  one  in  perfect 
health.  This  part  of  medicine,  therefore,  is  evidently  founded 
in  Nature,  and  is  every  way  consistent  with  reason  and  common 
sense.  Had  men  been  more  attentive  to  it,  and  less  solicitous  in 
hunting  after  secret  remedies,  Medicine  had  never  become  an 
object  of  ridicule. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  idea  of  Medicine.  The 
ancient  physicians  acted  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  nurses.  They 
went  very  little  beyond  aliment  in  their  prescriptions  ; and  even 
this  they  generally  administered  themselves,  attending  the  sick  for 
that  purpose  through  the  w^hole  course  of  the  disease;  which 
gave  them  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  marking  the  changes  of 
diseases -with  great  accuracy,  but  like\vise  of  observing  the  effects 
of  their  different  applications,  and  adapting  them  to  the  symptoms. 
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The  learned  Dr.  Arbuth'Mot  asserts,  that  by  a proper  atfex?- 
tion  to  those  things  which  are  almost  within  the  reach  of  every 
body,  more  good  and  less  mischief  will  be  done  in  acute  diseases, 
than  by  medicines  improperly  and  unseasonably  administered;  and 
tliat  great  cures  may  be  affected  in  chronical  distempers,  by  a 
proper  regimen  of  the  diet  only.  So  entirely  does  the  Doctor’s 
scnlimeiUs  and  mine  agee,  that  I would  advise  every  person,  ig- 
Fior  int  of  physic,  to  confine  his  practice  solely  to  diet,  and  the 
Ollier  parts  of  regimen;  bv  which  means  he  may  often  do  much, 
good,  and  can  seldom  do  any  hurt. 

I’his  seems  also  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  ingenious  Dr. 
II  uxHAM,  who  observes,  that  we  often  seek  from  Art  what  all- 
bountiful  Nature  most  readily,  and  as  effectually,  offers  us,  had 
we  diligence  and  sagacity  enough' to  observe  and  make  use  of 
them;  that  the  dietetic  part  of  Medicine  is  not  so  much  studied 
as  it  ought  to  be;  and  that  though  less  pompous,  yet  it  is  the 
most  natural  method  of  curing  diseases. 

To  render  the  book  more  generally  useful,  ho’wever,  as  well 
as  more  acceptable  to  tlic  intelligent  part  of  mankind,  I have 
in  most  diseases,  besides  regimen,  recommended  some  of  the 
most  simple  and  approved  forms  of  medicine,  and  added  such 
cautions  and  directions  as  seemed  necessary  for  their  safe  ad- 
ministration. It  w^oLild  no  doubt  have  been  more  acce])tablc  to 
many,  had  it  abounded  with  pompous  prescriptions,  and  promised 
great  cures  in  consequence  of  their  use ; but  this  was  not  my 
plan:  1 think  the  administration  of  medicines  alw^ays  doubtful, 
and  often  dangerous,  and  would  much  rather  teach  men  how  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  using  them,  than  how  they  should  be  used. 

Several  medicines  and  those  of  considerable  efficacy,  may  be 
administered  with  great  freedom  and  safety.  Physicians  gene- 
rally trifle  a long  time  with  medicines  bel'ore  they  learn  tl)eir 
proper  use.  Many  peasants  at  present  know  better  how  to  use 
some  of  the  most  important  articles  in  the  materia  medica,  than 
physicians  did  a century  ago;  and  doubtless  the  same  observa- 
tion will  hold  with  regard  to  others  some  time  henec.  Where- 
ever  I w'as  convinced  that  medicine  might  be  used  with  safety,, 
or  where  the  cure  depended  chiefly  upon  it,  I have  taken  care  to 
recommend  it;  hut  where  it  was  either  highly  dangerous,  or  not. 
very  necessary,  it  is  omitted. 

I have  not  troubled  the  reader  Avllh  an  useless  parade  of  quo- 
tations from  different  authors,  but  have  in  generaf  adopted  their 
observations  where  my  owm  were  either  defective,  or  totally 
wanting.  Those  to  whom  I am  most  obliged  are,  Ramazini, 
Aebuthkot,  and  Tissox ; the  last  of  which  in  his  Avis  au  Peuple*^ 
comes  the  nearest  to  mv  view^s  of  anv  author  which  I have  seen. 
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Had  the  Doctors  plan  been  as  complete  as  the  execution  is 
masterly,  vve  should  have  had  no  occasion  for  any  new  treatise  of 
this  kind  soon ; but  by  confining  himself  to  the  acute  diseases,  he 
has  in  my  opinion  omitted  the  most  useful  part  of  liis  subject.. 
People  in  acute  diseases,  may  sometimes  be  their  own  physicians ; 
but  in  the  chronic,  the  cure  must  ever  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
patienfs  own  endeavours.  The  Doctor  has  also  passed  over  tlie 
or  preventive  part  of  Medicine,  very  slightly,  tliough 
it  is  certainty  of  the  greatest  importance  in  such  a work.  Ke  had 
no  doubt  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  and  I am  so  far  from  finding 
fault  with  him,  that  I think  his  performance  does  great  honour 
both  to  his  head  and  to  his  heart. 

Several  other  foreign  physicians  of  eminence  have  written  on 
nearly  the  same  plan  with  Tissot,  as  the  Baron  Van  Swieton, 
physician  to  their  Imperial  Majesties,  M.  Rosen,  first  physician 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  &c.  but  these  gentlemen's  produc- 
tions have  never  come  to  my  hand.  I cannot  help  wishing,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  our  distinguished  countrymen  would  follow 
their  example.  There  still  remains  much  to  be  done  on  this 
subject,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  any  man  could  better 
employ  his  time,  or  talents,  than  in  eradicating  hurtful  prejudices, 
and  diffusing  useful  knowledge  among  the  people. 

I know  some  of  the  Faculty  disapprove  of  every  attempt  of 
this  nature,  imagining  that  it  must  totally  destroy  their  influ- 
ence. But  this  notion  appears  to  me  to  be  as  absurd  as  it  is- il- 
liberal. People  in  distress  will  always  apply  for  relief  to  men 
of  superior  abilities,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power;  and  they 
will  do  this  with  far  greater  confidence  and  readiness,  when  they 
believe  that  medicine  is  a rational  science,  than  when  they  take  it 
to  be  only  a matter  of  mere  conjecture. 

Though  I have  endeavoured  to  render  this  Treatise  plain  and 
useful,  yet  I found  it  impossible  to  avoid  some  terms  of  art ; 
but  those  are  in  general  either  explained,  or  are  such  as  most 
people  understand.  In  short,  I have  endeavoured  to  conform 
my  style  to  the  capacities  of  mankind  in  general ; and,  if  my 
Readers  do  not  flatter  either  themselves  or  m.e,  with  some  de- 
gree of  success.  On  a medical  subject,  this  is  not  so  easy  a 
matter  as  some  may  imagine.  To  make  a shew  of  learning  is 
easier  than  to  write  plain  sense,  especially  in  a science  which  has 
been  kept  at  such  a distance  from  common  observation.  It 
would,  however,  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove,  that  every  thing 
valuable  in  the  practical  part  of  Medicine  is  within  the  reach  of 
common  abilities. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  express  my  warmest  acknow- 
ledgments to  those  gentlemen  who  have  endeavoured  to  extend 
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the  usefulness  of  this  performance,  by  translating  it  into  the 
language  of  their  respective  countries.  Most  of  them  have  not 
only  given  elegant  translations  of  the  book,  but  have  also  enriched 
it  with  many  useful  observations;  by  which  it  is  rendered  more 
complete,  and  better  adapted  to  the  climate  and  constitutions  of 
their  countrymen.  To  the  learned  Dr.  Duplanil  of  Paris, 
physician  to  the  Count  d’AaTois,  I lie  under  particular  obliga- 
tions; as  this  gentleman  has  not  only  considerably  enlarged  my 
treatise,  but,  by  his  very  ingenious  and  useful  notes,  has  rendered 
it  so  popular  on  tlie  Continent,  as  to  occasion  its  being  translated 
into  ail  the  languages  of  modern  Europe. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  the  book  has  not  more  exceeded  my 
expectations  in  its  success,  than  in  the  effects  it  has  produced. 
Some  ol'  the  most  pernicious  practices,  with  regard  to  the  treats 
ment  of  the  sick,  have  already  given  place  to  a more  rational  con- 
duct; and  many  of  the  most  hurtful  prejudices,  which  seemed  to 
be  quite  insurmountable,  have  in  a great  measure  yielded  to 
better  information.  Of  this  a stronger  instance  cannot  be  given 
than  the  inoculation  of  the  small-pox.  Few  mothers,  some  years 
ago,  would  submit  to  have  their  children  inoculated  even  by  the 
hand  of  a physician;  yet  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  of 
late  many  of  them  have  performed  this  operation  with  their  own 
hands;  and  as  their  success  lias  been  equal  to  that  of  the  most 
dignified  inoculators,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  prac- 
tice will  become  general.  Whenever  this  shall  be  the  case,  more 
lives  will  be  saved  by  inoculation  alone,  than  are  at  present  by  all 
the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty. 
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improvements  in  Medicine,  since  the  revival  of  learn-, 
ing,  have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  those  of  the  other  arts. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Medicine  has  been  studied  by  few,  ex- 
cept those  who  intended  to  live  by  it  as  a trade.  Such  either 
from  a mistaken  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Medicine,  or  to  raise 
their  own  importance,  have  endeavoured  to  disguise  and  conceal 
the  art.  Medical  authors  have  generally  written  in  a foreign 
language;  and  those  who  were  unequal  to  this  task,  have  even 
valued  themselves  upon  couching,  at  least,  their  prescriptions,  in 
terms  and  characters  unintelligible  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  happened  soon  after  the 
restoration  of  learning,  engaged  the  attention  of  mankind,  and 
paved  the  way  for  that  freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  which 
has  since  prevailed  in  most  parts  of  Europe  with  regard  to  re- 
ligious matters.  Every  man  took  a side  in  those  bloody  dis- 
putes: and  every  gentleman,  that  he  might  distinguish  himself 
on  one  side  or  other,  was  instructed  in  Divinity.  This  taught 
people  to  think  and  reason  for  themselves  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  at  last  totally  destroyed  that  complete  and  absolute  domi- 
nion which  the  clergy  had  obtained  over  the  minds  of  men. 

The  study  of  Law  has  likewise,  in  most  civilized  nations,  been 
justly  deemed  a necessary  part  of  the  education  of  a gentleman. 
Every  gentleman  ought  certainly  to  know  at  least  the  laws  of  his 
own  country;  and  if  he  were  also  acquainted  with  those  of  others, 
it  might  be  more  than  barely  an  ornament  to  him. 

The  different  branches  of  Philosophy  have  also  of  late  been 
very  universally  studied  by  all  who  pretended  to  a liberal  edu- 
cation. The  advantages  of  this  are  manifest.  It  frees  the  mind 
from  prejudice  and  superstition;  fits  it  for  the  investigation  of 
truth;  induces  habits  of  reasoning  and  judging  properly;  opens 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  entertainment;  paves  the  way  to  the 
improvement  of  arts  and  agriculture;  and  qualifies  men  for  act- 
ing with  propriety  in  the  most  important  stations  of  life. 

Natural  History  is  likewise  become  an  object  of  general  at- 
tention ; and  it  well  deserves  to  be  so.  It  leads  to  discoveries  of 
the  greatest  importance,  Indeed,  agriculture,  the  most  useful  of 
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all  arts,  is  only  a branch  of  Natural  History,  and  can  never 
arrive  at  a high  degree  of  improvement  where  the  study  of  that 
science  is  neglected. 

Medicine,  however,  has  not,  as  far  as  I know,  in  any  coun- 
try, been  reckoned  a necessary  part  of  the  education  of  a gen- 
tleman. But  surely  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  assigned  Ibr  this 
omission.  No  science  lays  open  a more  extensive  field  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  or  affords  a more  ample  entertainment  to  an  in- 
quisitive mind.  Anatomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  the  Materict 
Medica^  are  all  branches  of  Natural  History,  and  are  fraught 
with  such  amusement  and  utility,  that  the  man  who  entirely  ne- 
glects them  has  but  a sorry  claim  either  to  taste  or  learning.  If 
a gentleman  has  a turn  for  observation,  says  an  excellent  and 
sensible  writer,*  surely  the  natural  history  of  his  own  species  is 
a more  interesting  subject,  and  presents  a more  ample  field  for 
the  exertion  of  genius,  than  the  natural  history  of  spiders,  and 
cockle-shclls. 

We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  should  become  a physician; 
This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  impossible.  All 
we  plead  for  is,  that  men  of  sense  and  learning  should  be  so  far 
acquainted  with  the  general  principles  of  Medicine,  as  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  derive  from  it  some  of  those  advantages  with  which 
it  is  fraught;  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  tlieniselves  against 
the  destructive  influences  of  Ignorance,  Superstition  and  Quackery. 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  it  is  easier  to^  cheat  a man  out  of 
his  life  than  of  a shilling,  and  almost  impossible  either  to  detect 
or  punish  the  offender.  Notwithstanding  this,  people  still  shut 
their  eyes,  and  take  every  thing  upon  trust  that  is  administered- 
by  any  Pretender  to  Medicine,  without  daring  to  ask  him  a. 
reason  for  any  part  of  his  conduct.  Implicit  faith,  everywhere 
else  the  object  of  ridicule,  is  still  sacred  here.  Many  of  the 
Faculty  are  no  doubt  worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be  re- 
posed in  them;  but  as  this  can  never  be  the  character  of  every 
individual  in  any  profession,  it  would  certainly  be  for  the  safety, 
as  well  as  the  honour  of  mankind,  to  have  some  check  upon  the 
conduct  of  tliose  to  whom  they  entrust  so  valuable  a ti‘easure  as 
health. 

The  veil  of  mystery,  which  still  hangs  over  Medicine,  renders 
it  not  only  a conjectural,  but  even  a suspicious  art.  T.  his  has 
long  ago  been  removed  from  the  other  sciences,  Avhich  induces 
inany  to  believe  that  Medicine  is  a mere  trick,  and  that  it  will 
not  bear  a lair  and  candid  examination.  Medicine,  however, 
needs  only  to  be  better  known,  in  order  to  secure  the  general 
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esteem  of  mankind.  Its  precepts  are  such  as  every  wise  man 
would  choose  to  observe,  and  it  forbids  nothing  but  what  is  in- 
compatible with  true  happiness. 

Disguising  Medicine  not  only  retards  its  improvement  as  a 
science,  but  exposes  the  profession  to  ridicule,  and  is  injurious 
to  the  true  interests  of  society.  An  art  founded  on  observation 
never  can  arrive  at  any  high  degree  of  improvement,  while  it  is 
confined  to  a few  who  make  a trade  of  it.  The  united  observa- 
tions of  all  the  ingenious  and  sensible  part  of  mankind,  would 
do  more  in  a few  years  towards  the  improvement  of  Medicine, 
than  those  of  the  Faculty  alone  in  a great  many.  Any  man  can 
tell  when  a medicine  gives  him  ease  as  well  as  a physician;  and 
if  he  only  knows  the  name  and  dose  of  the  medicine,  and  the 
name  of  the  disease,  it  is  sufficient  to  perpetuate  the  fact.  Yet 
the  man  who  adds  one  single  fact  to  the  stock  of  medical  obser- 
vations, does  more  real  service  to  the  art  than  he  w^ho  writes  a 
volume  in  support  of  some  favourable  hypothesis. 

Very  few  of  the  valuable  discoveries  in  Medicine,  have  been 
made  by  physicians.  They  have  in  general  either  been  the  ef- 
fect of  chance  or  of  necessity,  and  have  been  usually  opposed  by 
the  Faculty,  till  every  one  else  was  convinced  of  their  import- 
ance. An  implicit  faith  in  the  opinions  of  teachers,  an  attach- 
ment to  systems  and  established  forms,  and  the  dread  of  reflec- 
tions, will  always  operate  upon  those  who  follow  Medicine  as  a 
trade.  Few  improvements  are  to  be  expected  from  a man  who 
might  ruin  his  character,  and  family  by  even  the  smallest  devia- 
tion from  an  established  rule. 

If  men  of  letters,  says  the  author  of  the  performance  quoted 
above,  were  to  claim  their  right  of  inquiry  into  a matter  that  so 
nearly  concerns  them,  the  good  effects  on  Medicine  would  soon 
appear.  Such  men  would  have  no  separate  interest  from  that  of 
the  art.  They  would  detect  and  expose  assuming  Ignorance 
under  the  mask  of  Gravity  and  Importance,  and  w^ould  be  the 
Judges  and  patrons  of  modest  merit.  Not  having  their  under- 
standings perverted  in  their  youth  by  false  theories,  unaw^ed  by 
authority,  and  unbiassed  by  interest,  they  would  canvass  with 
freedom  the  most  universally  received  principles  in  Medicine, 
and  expose  the  uncertainty  of  many  of  those  doctrines,  of  vvhich 
a physician  dares  not  so  much  as  seem  to  doubt. 

No  argument,  continues  he,  can  be  brought  against  laying 
open  M^icine,  which  does  not  apply  with  equal,  if  no  greater 
force,  to  religion;  yet  experience  has  shewn,  that  since  the  laity 
have  asserted  their  right  of  inquiry  into  these  subjects.  Theology, 
considered  as  a science,  has  been  improved,  the  interests  of  real 
religion  have  been  promoted,  and  the  clergy  have  become  a more 
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learned,  a more  useful,  and  a more  respectable  body  of  men,  than 
they  ever  were  in  the  days  of  their  greatest  power  and  splendour. 

Had  other  medical  writers  been  as  honest  as  this  gentleman, 
the  art  had  been  upon  a very  different  footing  at  this  day.  Most 
of  them  extol  the  merit  o-f  those  men  who  brought  Philosophy 
out  of  the  schools,  and  subjected  it  to  the  rules  of  common  sense. 
Rut  they  never  consider  that  Medicine,  at  present,  is  in  nearly 
the  same  situation  as  Philosophy  was  at  that  time,  and  that  it 
might  be  as  much  improved  by  being  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Indeed,  no  science  can  either  be  rendered  rational  or  use- 
ful, without  being  submitted  to  the  common  sense  and  reason  of 
mankind.  These  alone  stamp  a value  upon  science:  and  what 
will  not  bear  the  test  of  these  ought  to  be  rejected. 

I know  it  will  be  said,  that  diffusing  Medical  knowledge  among 
the  people  might  induce  them  to  tamper  with  Medicine,  and  to 
trust  to  their  own  skill  instead  of  calling  a physician.  The  re- 
verse of  this,  however,  is  true.  Persons  who  have  most  know- 
ledge in  these  matters,  are  commonly  most  ready  both  to  ask,  and 
to  follow  advise,  when  it  is  necessary.  The  ignorant  are  always 
most  apt  to  tamper  with  Medicine,  and  have  the  least  confidence 
in  physicians.  Instances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  met  with  among 
the  ignorant  peasants,  who  while  they  absolutely  refuse  to  take  a 
medicine  which  has  been  prescribed  by  a physician,  will  swallow 
with  greediness  any  thing  that  is  recommended  to  them  by  their 
credulous  neighbours.  Where  men  will  act  even  without  know- 
ledge, it  is  certainly  more  rational  to  afford  them  all  the  light  we 
can,  than  to  leave  them  entirely  in  the  dark. 

It  may  be  also  alleged,  that  laying  IMedicine  more  open  to 
mankind  would  lessen  their  faith  in  it.  This  would  indeed  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  some;  but  it  would  have  a quite  con- 
trary effect  upon  others.  I know  many  people  who  have  the 
utmost  dread  and  horror  of  every  thing  prescribed  by  a physic 
cian,  but  who  will  nevertheless  very  readily  take  a medicine  which 
they  know,  and  whose  qualities  they  are  in  some  measure  ac- 
quainted with.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  dread  arises  from 
the  doctor,  not  from  the  di’ug.  Nothing  ever  can  or  will  inspire 
mankind,  with  an  absolute  confidence  in  physicians,  but  an  open, 
frank,  and  undisguised  behaviour.  While  the  least  shadow  of 
mystery  remains  in  the  conduct  of  the  Faculty,  doubts,  jealousies, 
and  suspicions,  will  arise  in  the  minds  of  men. 

No  doubt  cases  will  sometimes  occur,  where  a prudent  physi- 
cian may  find  it  expedient  to  disguise  a medicine.  The  whims 
and  humours  of  men  must  be  regarded  by  those  who  mean  to 
do  them  service;  but  this  can  never  affect  the  general  argument 
i;i  favour  of  candour  and  openness.  A man  might  as  well  allege, 
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Wcaus^  tli^'re  are  knaves  and  fools  in  the  world,  that  he  ought  to 
take  every  one  he  meets  for  such,  and  to  treat  him  accordingly. 
A sensible  physician  will  always  know  where  disguise  is  necessary, 
but  it  ought  never  to  appear  on  the  face  of  his  general  conduct. 

The  appearance  of  mystery  in  the  conduct  of  physicians  not 
only  renders  their  art  suspicious,  but  lays  the  foundation  of 
Quackery,  which  is  the  disgrace  of  medicine:  No  two  charac- 
ters can  "be  more  different  than  that  of  the  honest  physician  and 
the  quack ; yet  they  have  generally  been  very  much  confounded. 
The  line  between  them  is  not  sufficiently  apparent;  at  least  it 
is  too  fine  for  the  general  eye.  Few  persons  are  able  to  distin- 
guish sufficiently  between  the  conduct  of  that  man  who  admi- 
nisters a secret  medicine,  and  him  who  writes  a prescription  in 
mystical  characters  and  an  unknown  tongue.  Thus  the  conduct 
of  the  honest  physician,  which  needs  no  disguise,  gives  a sanc- 
tion to  that  of  the  villain,  whose  sole  consequence  depends  upon 
secrecy. 

No  laws  will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quackery,  while  the  peo- 
ple believe  that  the  quack  is  as  honest  a man,  and  as  well  quali- 
fied, as  the  physician.  A very  small  degree  of  medical  know^- 
iedge,  however,  would  be  sufficient  to  break  this  spell ; and  no- 
thing else  can  effectually  undeceive  them.  It  is  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  the  multitude,  with  regard  to  medicine,  wdiich 
renders  them  such  an  easy  prey  to  every  one  who  has  the  hardi- 
ness to  attack  them  on  this  quarter.  Nor  can  the  evil  be  reme- 
died by  any  other  means  but  by  making  them  wiser. 

The  most  effectual  way  to  destroy  quackery  in  any  art  or 
science,  is  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  it  among  mankind.  Did 
physicians  write  their  prescriptions  in  the  common  language  of 
the  country,  and  explain  their  intentions  to  the  patient,  as  far 
as  he  could  understand  them,  it  would  enable  him  to  know  w^hen 
the  medicine  had  the  desired  effect;  would  inspire  him  with 
absolute  confidence  in  the  physician ; and  would  make  him  dread 
and  detest  every  man  who  pretended  to  cram  a secret  medicine 
down  his  throat. 

Men  in  the  different  states  of  society,  have  very  different  views 
of  the  same  object.  Some  time  ago  it  was  the  practice  of  this 
country  for  every  person  to  say  his  prayers  in  Latin,  whether  he 
knew  any  thing  of  that  language  or  not.  This  conduct,  though 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  our  ancestors,  appears  ridiculous  enough  to 
us;  and  doubtless  some  parts  of  ours  wall  seem  as  strange  to 
posterity.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  the  present  mode  of 
medical  prescription,  which  we  venture  to  affirm,  will  some  time 
hence  appear  to  have  been  completely  ridiculous*  and  a very  Ifigh 
burlesque  upon  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
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But  this  practice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is  likewise  danger* 
ous.  However  capable  physicians  may  be  of  writing  Latin,  I 
am  certain  apothecaries  are  not  always  in  a condition  to  read  it, 
and  that  dangerous  mistakes,  in  consequence  of  this,  often  hap* 
pen.  But  suppose  the  apothecary  ever  so  able  to  read  the  phy- 
sician’s prescription,  he  is  generally  otherwise  employed,  and  the 
business  of  making  up  prescriptions  is  left  entirely  to  the  appren- 
tice. By  this  means  the  greatest  man  in  the  kingdom,  even 
when  he  employs  a first  rate  physician,  in  reality  trusts  his  life  in 
the  hands  of  an  idle  boy,  who  has  not  only  the  chance  of  being 
very  ignorant,  but  likewise  giddy  and  careless.  Mistakes  will 
sometimes  happen  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care;  but,  where  human 
lives  are  concerned,  all  possible  methods  ought  certainly  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  them.  For  this  reason,  the  prescriptions  of 
j)hysicians,  instead  of  being  couched  in  mystical  cliaracters,  and 
a foreign  language,  ought,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  be  conceivr 
ed  in  the  most  plain  and  obvious  terms  imaginable. 

Diffusing  medical  knowledge  among  the  people,  would  not 
only  tend  to  improve  the  art,  and  to  banish  quackery,  but  like- 
wise to  render  Medicine  more  universally  useful,  by  extending 
its  benefits  to  society.  However  long  Medicine  may  have  been 
known  as  a science,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  many  of  its  most 
important  purjwses  to  society  have  either  been  overlooked,  or 
very  little  attended  to.  The  cure  of  diseases  is  doubtless  a 
matter  of  great  importance;  but  the  preservation  of  health  is  of 
still  greater.  This  is  the  concern  of  every  man,  and  surely  what 
relates  to  it  ought  to  be  rendered  as  plain  and  obvious  to  all  as 
possible.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  men  can  be  sufficiently 
upon  their  guard  against  diseases,  who  are  totally  ignorant  of 
their  causes.  Neither  can  the  legislature,  in  whose  power  it  is  to, 
do  much  more  fbr  preserving  the  public  health  than  can  ever  be 
done  by  the  Faculty,  exert  that  power  with  propriety,  and  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  without  some  degree  of  medical  knowledge. 

Men  of  every  occupation  and  condition  in  life,  might  avail 
themselves  of  a degree  of  medical  knowledge;  as  it  would  teach 
them  to  avoid  the  dangers  peculiar  to  their  respective  stations; 
which  is  always  easier  than  to  remove  their  effects.  Medical 
knowledge  instead  of  being  a check  upon  the  enjoyments  of  life, 
only  teaches  men  how  to  make  the  most  of  them.  It  has  indeed 
been  said,  that  to  live  medically^  is  to  live  miserably:  but  it  might 
with  equal  propriety  be  said,  that  to  live  rationally  is  to  live 
miserably.  If  physicians  obtrude  their  own  ridiculous  whims 
upon  mankind,  or  lay  down  rules  inconsistent  with  reason  or 
common  sense,  no  doubt  they  will  be  despised.  But  this  is  not 
the  fault  of  Medicine.  It  proposes  no  rules  that  I know,  but 
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such  as  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  true  enjoyment  of  life, 
and  every  way  conducive  to  the  real  happiness  of  mankind. 

We  are  son*y  indeed  to  observe^  that  Medicine  has  hitherto 
hardly  been  considered  as  a popular  science,  but  as  a branch  of 
knowledge  solely  confined  to  a particular  set  of  men,  while  all 
the  rest  have  been  taught  not  only  to  neglect,  but  even  to  dread 
and  despise  it.  It  will  hoivever  appear,  upon  a more  strict  ex-» 
amination,  that  no  science  better  deserves  their  attention,  or  is 
more  capable  of  being  rendered  generally  useful. 

People  are  told,  that  if  they  dip  the  least  into  medical  know- 
ledge, it  will  render  them  fanciful,  and  make  them  believe  they 
liave  every  disease  of  which  they  read.  This  I am  satisfied  will 
seldom  be  the  case  with  sensible  people  ; and  suppose  it  w^re  they 
must  soon  be  undeceived.  A short  time  will  shew  them  their  er- 
ror, and  a little  more  reading  will  infallibly  correct  it.  A single 
instance  will  shew  the  absurdity  of  this  notion.  A sensible  lady, 
rather  than  read  a medical  performance,  w^hich  would  instruct  her 
in  the  management  of  her  children,  must  leaA'e  them  entirely  to 
the  care  and  conduct  of  the  most  ignorant  and  credulous,  and 
superstitious  of  the  human  species. 

No  part  of  Medicine  is  of  more  general  importance  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  nursing  and  management  of  children.  Yet 
few  parents  pay  a proper  attention  to  it.  They  leave  the  sole 
care  of  their  tender  offspring,  at  the  very  time  when  care  and  at« 
tention  are  most  necessary,  to  hirelings,  who  are  either  too  care- 
less to  do  their  duty  or  too  ignorant  to  know  it.  W e w ill  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  more  human  lives  are  lost  by  the  carelessness 
and  inattention  of  parents  and  nurses,  than  are  saved  by  the  Fa- 
culty: and  that  the  joint  and  well-conducted  endeavours,  both  of 
private  persons  and  the  public,  for  the  preservation  of  infant  lives, 
would  be  of  more  advantage  to  society  than  the  whole  art  of 
Medicine,  upon  its  present  footing. 

The  benefits  of  Medicine,  as  a trade,  wdll  ever  bo  confined  to 
those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them;  and  of  course,  the  far  great- 
er part  of  mankind  wnll  be  everywhere  deprived  of  them.  Phy- 
sicians, like  other  people,  must  live  by  their  employment,  and  the 
poor  must  either  want  advice  altogether,  or  take  up  with  that 
which  is  worse  than  none.  There  are  not,  however,  any  where 
Avanting  well  disposed  people,  of  better  sense,  w ho  are  willing  to 
supply  the  defect  of  medical  advice  to  the  poor,  did  not  tlicir  fear 
of  doing  ill  often  suppress  their  inclination  to  do  good.  Such 
people  are  often  deterred  from  the  most  noble  and  praise-worthy 
actions,  by  the  foolish  alarms  sounded  in  their  cars  by  a set  of 
men,  avIio,  to  raise  their  own  importance,  magnify  the  difficulties 
of  doing  good,  find  fault  with  Avhat  is  truly  commendable^  and 
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fleer  at  every  attempt  to  relieve  the  sick  which  is  not  conducted 
by  the  precise  rules  of  Medicine.  These  gentlemen  must,  how- 
ever, excuse  me  for  saying,  that  I have  often  known  such  well- 
disposed  persons  do  much  good;  and  that  their  practice,  which  is 
generally  the  result  of  good  sense  and  observation,  assisted  by  a 
little  medical  reading,  is  frequently  more  rational  than  that  of  the 
ignorant  retainer  to  physic,  who  despises  both  reason  and  obser- 
vation, that  he  may  go  wrong  by  rule  ; and  who,  while  he  is  dos- 
ing his  patient  with  Medicines,  often  neglects  other  things  of  far 
greater  importance. 

Many  things  are  necessary  for  the  sick  besides  Medicine. 
Nor  is  the  person  who  takes  care  to  procure  these  for  them,  of 
less  importance  than  a physician.  The  poor  oftener  perish  in 
diseases  for  want  of  proper  nursing  than  of  Medicine.  They  are 
frequently  in  want  of  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  still  more 
so  of  what  is  proper  for  a sick  bed.  No  one  can  imagine  who 
has  not  been  a witness  of  these  situations,  how  much  good  a well- 
disposed  person  may  do,  by  only  taking  care  to  have  such  wants 
supplied.  There  certainly  cannot  be  a more  necessary,  a more 
noble,  or  a more  godlike  action,  than  to  administer  to  the  wants 
of  our  fellow  creatures  in  distress.  While  virtue  or  religion  are 
known  among  mankind,  this  conduct  will  be  approved;  and  while 
Heaven  is  just,  it  must  be  rewarded ! 

Persons  who  do  not  choose  to  administer  Medicine  to  the  sick, 
may  nevertheless  direct  their  regimen.  An  eminent  medical  au- 
thor has  said.  That  by  diet  alone  all  the  intentions  of  Medicine 
may  be  answered*.  No  doubt  a great  many  of  them  may;  but 
there  are  other  things  besides  diet  which  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  neglected.  Many  hurtful  and  destructive  prejudices,  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  still  prevail  among  the  peo- 
ple, which  persons  of  better  sense  and  learning  alone  can  eradi- 
cate. To  guard  the  poor  against  the  influences  of  these  preju- 
dices, and  to  instil  into  their  minds  some  just  ideas  of  the  im- 
portance of  proper  food,  fresh  air,  cleanliness,  and  other  pieces  of 
regimen,  necessary  in  diseases,  would  be  a w^ork  of  great  merit, 
and  productive  of  many  happy  consequences.  A proper  regimen, 
in  most  diseases,  is  at  least  equal  to  Medicine,  and  in  many  of 
them  it  is  greatly  superior. 

To  assist  the  w^elbmeant  endeavours  of  the  humane  and  bene- 
volent in  relieving  distress;  to  eradicate  dangerous  and  hurtful 
prejudices;  to  guard  the  ignorant  and  credulous  against  the 
frauds  and  impositions  of  quacks  and  impostors;  and  to  shew  men 
what  is  in  their  own  power,  both  with  regard  to  the  prevention 
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and  cure  of  diseases,  are  certainly  objects  worthy  of  the  physi- 
cian’s attention.  These  were  the  leading  views  in  composing  and 
publishing  the  following  sheets.  They  were  suggested  by  an 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  Medicine,  in 
the  course  of  a pretty  long  practice  in  different  parts  of  this  is- 
land, during  which  the  author  has  often  had  occasion  to  wisli 
that  his  patients,  or  those  about  them,  had  been  possessed  of 
some  such  plain  directory  for  regulating  their  conduct.  How 
far  he  has  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  to  supply  tliis  deficiency, 
must  be  left  for  others  to  determine;  but  if  they  be  found  to  con- 
tribute in  any  measure  towards  alleviating  the  calamities  of  man- 
kind, he  will  think  his  labour  very  well  bestowed. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  CHILDREN. 

VTAIIE  better  to  trace  diseases  from  their  original  causes,  we  shall 
take  a view  of  the  common  treatment  of  mankind  in  the  state 
of  infancy.  In  this  period  of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a good 
or  bad  constitution  are  generally  laid  ; it  is  therefore  of  impor- 
tance, that  parents  be  well  acquainted  with  the  various  causes 
which  may  injure  the  health  of  their  offspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  registers  of  the  dead,  that  almost 
one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great  Britain  die  under  twelve 
years  of  age.  To  many,  indeed,  this  may  appear  a natural  evil; 
but  on  due  examination  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own 
creating.  Were  the  death  of  infants  a natural  evil,  other  animals 
would  be  as  liable  to  die  young  as  man  ; but  this  we  find  is  by  no 
means  the  case. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  man,  notwithstanding  his  superioi: 
reason,  should  fall  so  far  short  of  other  animals  in  the  management 
of  his  young : but  our  surprise  will  soon  cease,  if  we  consider  that 
lirutes,  guided  by  instinct,  never  err  in  this  respect;  while  man, 
trusting  solely  to  art,  is  seldom  right.  'Were  a catalogue  of  those 
infants  who  perish  annually  by  art  alone  exhibited  to  public  view^ 
it  would  astonisli  most  people. 

If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children,  others  must 
be  employed  for  that  purpose;  these  will  always  endeavour  to  re- 
commend themselves  by  the  appearance  of  extraordinary  skill  and 
address.  By  this  means  such  a number  of  unnecessary  and  des- 
tructive articles  have  been  introduced  into  the  diet,  clothing,  Sec, 
of  infants,  that  it  is  no  v/onder  so  many  of  them  perish. 
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Notliing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  a mother  wlio  thinks  it 
below  lier  to  take  care  ol  her  own  cliild,  or  who  is  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  Avhat  is  proper  to  l>e  clone  for  it.  If  we  search  Na- 
ture throughout,  we  cannot  find  a j)arallel  to  this.  Every  other 
animal  is  the  nurse  of  its  own  offspring,  and  tliey  thrive  according- 
]y.  W ere  the  brutes  to  bring  up  their  young  by  proxy,  they 
would  share  the  same  fate  witli  those  of  the  h uman  species. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  impose  it  as  a task  upon  every  mo- 
ther to  suckle  her  own  child.  This,  whatever  speculative  writers 
may  allege,  is  in  some  cases  impracticable,  and  would  inevitably 
prove  destructive  both  to  the  mother  and  child.  Women  of  deli- 
cate constitutions,  subject  to  hysteric  fits  or  other  nervous  affec- 
tions, make  very  bad  nurses*;  and  these  complaints  are  now  so 
common,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a woman  of  fashion  free  from  them ; 
such  women,  therefore,  supposing  them  willing,  are  often  un- 
able to  suckle  their  own  children. 

Almost  every  mother  would  be  in  a condition  to  give  suck,  did 
mankind  live  agreeably  to  nature;  but  whoever  considers  how  far 
iuany  mothers  deviate  from  her  dictates,  will  not  be  surprised  to 
find  some  of  them  unable  to  perform  that  necessary  office.  Mo- 
thers who  do  not  eat  a sufficient  quantity  of  solid  food,  nor  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  free  air  and  exercise,  can  neither  have  wholesome 
juices  themselves,  nor  afford  proper  nourishment  to  an  infant. 
Hence  children  who  are  suckled  by  delicate  women,  either  die 
young,  or  continue  weak  and  sickly  all  their  lives. 

When  we  say  that  mothers  are  not  always  in  a condition  to 
suckle  their  owm  children,  w'e  would  not  be  understood  as  dis- 
. voLiraging  that  practice.  Every  mother  who  can,  ought  certainly 
to  2:>erf‘orm  so  tender  and  agreeable  an  office-|".  But  suppose  it  to 
be  out  of  her  power,  she  may,  nevertheless,  be  of  great  service  to 
her  child.^  The  business  of  nursing  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
giving  suck.  To  a woman  who  abounds  with  milk,  this  is  the 
easiest  part  of  it.  Numberless  other  offices  are  necessary  for  a 
cliild,  which  the  mother  ought  at  least  to  see  done. 

A mother  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb,  as  soon  as  it  is 


^ I have  known  an  hysteric  woman  kill  her  child,  by  being  seized  with  a fit  in 
tjie  night. 

f Many  advantages  would  arise  to  society,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  from  mothers 
suckling  their  own  children.  It  would  prevent  the  temptation  which  poor  women 
are  laid  under  of  abandoning  their  children  to  suckle  those  of  the  rich  for  the  sake  of 
gain  ; by  which  means  society  loses  many  of  its  most  useful  menabers,  and  mothers 
become  in  some  sense  the  murderers  of  their  own  offspring.  I am  sure  I speak  with- 
iu  the  truth  when  I say,  that  not  one  in  twenty  of  those  children  live,  who  are  thus 
abandoned  by  their  mothers.  For  this  reason  no  mother  should  be  allowed  to  suckle 
another’s  child  till  her  own  is  either  dead,  or  fit  to  be  weaned.  A regulation  of  this 
kind  would  save  many  lives  among  the  poorer  sort,  and  could  do  no  hurt  to  the  rich, 
as  most  women  who  make  good  nurses  are  able  to  suckle  two  children  in  succession 
upon  the  same  milk. 
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born,  to  the  sole  care  of  an  hireling,  hardly  deserves  that  name. 
A child,  by  being  brought  up  under  the  mother’s  eye,  not  only  se- 
cures her  affection,  but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a parent’s 
care,  though  it  be  suckled  by  another.  How  can  a motlier  be 
})ctter  employed  than  in  superintending  the  nursery?  This  is 
at  once  the  most  delightful  and  important  office;  yet  tlie  most  tri- 
vial business  or  insipid  amusements  are  often  preferred  to  it.  A 
strong  proof  both  of’  the  bad  taste  and  Avrong  education  of  modern 
females. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  is  not  bestowed  in 
teaching  the  proper  management  of  children  to  those  whom  Na- 
ture has  designed  for  mothers.  This,  instead  of  being  made  the 
principal,  is  seldom  considered  as  aiiy  part  of  female  education. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  when  females  so  educated  come  to  be  mothers, 
that  they  should  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  duties  belonging  to  that 
character?  However  strange  it  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true, 
that  many  mothers,  and  those  of  fashion  too,  are  as  ignorant  when 
they  have  brought  a child  unto  the  world,  of  what  is  to  be  done 
for  it,  as  the  infant  itself.  Indeed  the  most  ignorant  of  the  sex' 
are  generally  reckoned  most  knowing  in  the  business  of  nursing. 
Hence,  sensible  people  become  the  dupes  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition: and  the  nursing  of  children,  instead  of  being  conducted  by 
reason,  is  the  result  of  whim  and  caprice^. 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally  spent  by  females  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  trifling  accomplishments,  employed  in  learning  how  to 
firing  up  their  children;  how  to  dress  them  so  as  not  to  hurt, 
cramp,  or  confine  their  motions';  how  to  feed  them  with  wholesome 
and  nourishing  food;  how  to  exercise  their  tender  liodies,  so  as  best 
to  promote  their  growth  and  strengtJi;  were  these  made  the  objects 
of  female  instruction,  mankind  would  derive  the  greatest  advan- 
tages from  it.  But  while  the  education  of  females  implies  little 
more  than  what  relates  to  dress  and  public  shew,  we  have  nothing 
to  expect  from  them  but  ignorance  even  in  the  most  important 
concerns. 

Did  mothers  reflect  on  their  own  importance,  and  lay  it  to 
heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opjxirtunity  of  informing  tliem- 
selves  of  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  their  infant  offspring.  It  is 
their  province,  not  only  to  form  the  body,  but  also  to  give  the 


* Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  historian,  complains  greatly  of  the  degeneracy 
of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  regard  to  the  care  of  their  offspring.  He  says 
that  in  former  times,  th«  greatest  women  in  Rome,  used  to  account  it  their  chief 
glory  to  keep  the  house  and  attend  their  children ; but  that  now  the  young  infant 
was  committed  to  the  sole  care  of  some  poor  Grecian  wench  or  other  menial  servant. 
—We  are  afraid,  wherever  luxury  and  effeminacy  prevail  there  will  be  too  much 
ground  for  this  complaint. 
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liiind  its  most  early  bias.  They  liavc  it  very  much  in  their  power 
to  make  men  healthy  or  valetuoinary,  useful  in  life  or  the  pests  of 
society. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  person  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children.  The  father  has  an  equal  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare, and  ought  to.  assist  in  every  thing  that  resj^ects  either  the  im- 
provement of  the  body  or  mind. 

It  is  pity  that  the  men  should  be  so  inattentive  to  this  matter. 
Their  negligence  is  one  reason  why  females  know  so  little  of  it. 
'Women  will  ever  be  desirous  to  excel  in  such  accomplishments 
as  recommend  them  to  the  otlier  sex.  But  men  generally  keep 
at  such  a distance  from  even  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  the 
affairs  of  the  nursery,  that  many  would  reckon  it  an  affront,  were 
they  supposed  to  know  any  thing  of  them.  Not  so,  however,  with 
the  kennel  or  the  stables;  a gentleman  of  the  first  rank  is  not 
ashamed  to  give  directions  concerning  the  management  of  his  dogs 
or  horses,  yet  would  blush  were  he  surprised  in  performing  the  same 
office  for  that  being  who  derived  its  existence  from  himself,  who 
is  the  heir  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his  country. 

Nor  have  physicians  themselves  been  sufficiently  attentive  to 
the  management  of  children:  this  has  been  generally  considered  as 
the  sole  }>rovince  of  old  women,  while  men  of  the  first  character  in 
physic  have  refused  to  visit  infants  even  Avhen  sick.  Such  con- 
<luct  in  the  faculty  has  not  only  caused  this  branch  of  medicine  to 
be  neglected,  but  has  also  encouraged  the  other  sex  to  assume 
an  absolute  title  to  prescribe  for  children  in  the  most  dangerous 
diseases.  The  consequence  is,  that  a pliysician  is  seldom  called 
till  the  good  women  have  exhausted  all  their  skill;  when  his  at- 
tendance can  only  serve  to  divide  the  blame  and  appease  the  dis- 
consolate parents.  ‘ " 

Nurses  should  do  all  in  tlieir  power  to  prevent  diseases;  but 
when  a cliild  is  taken  ill,  some  person  of  skill  ought  immediately 
to  be  consulted.  The  diseases  of  children  are  generally  acute, 
and  the  least  delay  is  dangerous. 

AVere  physicians  more  attentive  to  the  diseases  of  infants,  they 
would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to  treat  them  pi'operly  wlien 
sick,  but  likewise  to  give  useful  directions  for  their  management 
when  well.  The  diseases  of  children  are  by  no  means  so  difficidt 
to  be  understood  as  many  imagine.  It  is  true,  children  cannot 
tell  their  complaints;  but  the  causes  of  them  mav  be  pretty  cer- 
tainly discovered  by  observing  the  symptoms,  and  putting  proper 
questions  to  nurses.  Besides,  the  diseases  of  infants  being  less 
complicated,  are  easier  cured  than  those  of  adults^'. 


y The  rosnmon  «r>iniun,  that  the  diseases  of  infants  are  hard  to  discover  and 
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It  is  really  astonishing,  that  so  little  attention  should  in  general 
be  paid  to  the  preservation  of  infants.  What  labour  and  expence 
are  daily  bestowed  to  prop  an  old  tottering  carcase  for  a few  years, 
while  thousands  of  those  who  might  be  useful  in  life,  perish  with- 
out being  regarded.  Mankind  are  too  apt  to  value  things  accord- 
ing to  their  present,  not  their  future  usefulness.  Though  this  is 
of  all  others  the  most  erroneous  method  of  estimation,  yet  upon  no 
other  principle  is  it  possible  to  account  for  the  general  indinerence 
with  respect  to  the  death  of  infants. 

Of  Diseased  Pai’ents. 

One  great  source  of  the  diseases  of  children  is,  the  unhealtki- 
:^'Ess  OF  PARENTS.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  a rich 
crop  from  a barren  soil,  as  that  strong  and  healthy  cluJdren  should 
be  born  of  parents  whose  constitutions  have  been  worn  out  with 
intemperance  or  disease. 

An  ingenious  writer*!'  observes,  that  on  the  constitution  of  mo- 
thers depends  originally  that  of  their  offspring.  No  one  who  be- 
lieves this,  will  be  surprised,  on  a view  of  the  female  world,  to  find 
diseases  and  death  so  frequent  among  children.  A delicate  female 
l)rought  up  within  doors,  an  utter  stranger  to  exercise  and  open 
air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other  slops,  may  bring  a child  into  the 
world,  but  it  will  hardly  be  fit  to  live.  The  first  blast  of  disease 
will  nip  the  tender  plant  in  the  bud:  or  should  it  struggle  through 
a few  years’  existence,  its  feeble  frame,  shaken  with  convulsions 
from  every  trivial  cause,  will  be  unable  to  perform  the  common 
functions  of  life,  and  prove  a burden  to  society. 

If,  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irregular  lives  of  fa- 
thers, we  shall  see  further  cause  to  believe  that  children  are  often 
hurt  by  the  constitution  of  their  parents.  A sickly  frame  may  be 
originally  induced  by  hardships  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly  by  the 
latter.  It  is  impossible  that  a course  of  vice  sludi  not  spoil  the 
best  constitution:  and,  did  the  evil  terminate  here,  it  would  be  a 
just  punishment  for  the  folly  of  the  sufferer;  but  when  once  a dis- 
ease is  contracted  and  rivetted  in  the  liabit,  it  is  entailed  on  pos- 
terity. What  a dreadful  inheritance  is  the  gout,  the  scurvy,  or 
the  king’s  evil,  to  transmit  to  our  offspring  ! how  happy  had  it  been 
for  the  heir  of  many  a great  estate,  had  he  been  bom  a beggar, 
rather  than  to  inherit  his  father’s  fortunes  at  the  cxpence  of  inher- 
iting his  diseases ! 


cult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  physicians  from  paying  that  attention  to  them  wli'ch 
they  deserve.  I can,  however,  from  experience  declare,  that  this  opinion  is  without 
foundation  ; and  that  the  diseases  of  infants  are  neither  so  difficult  to  discover  nor  so 
ill  to  cure,  as  those  of  adults, 
f Rousseau. 
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A person  labouring  under  any  incurable  malady  ought  not  to 
marry.  He  thereby  not  only  shortens  his  oAvn  life,  but  transmits 
misery  to  others ; but  when  both  parties  are  deeply  tainted  with 
the  scrophula,  the  scurvy,  or  the  like,  the  effects  must  be  still 
worse.  If  such  have  any  issue,  'they  must  be  miserable  indeed. 
Want  of  attention  to  these  things,  in  forming  connections  for  life, 
has  rooted  out  more  families  tlian  plague,  famine,  or  the  sword; 
and  as  long  as  these  connections  are  formed  from  mercinary  views, 
the  evil  will  be  continued^. 

In  our  matrimonial  contracts,  it  is  amazing  so  little  regard  is 
liad  to  the  health  and  form  of  the  object.  Our  s])ortsmen  know 
that  the  generous  courser  cannot  be  bred  out  of  the  foundered 
jade,  nor  the  sagacious  spaniel  out  of  the  snarling  cur.  This  is 
settled  upon  immutable  laws.  The  man  who  marries  a woman  of 
a sickly  constitution,  and  descended  of  unhealthy  parents,  what- 
ever Ins  views  may  be,  cannot  be  said  to  act  a prudent  part.  A 
diseased  woman  may  prove  fertile;  should  this  be  the  case,  the 
family  must  become  an  infirmary:  what  prospect  of  happiness 
the  father  of  such  a family  has,  we  shall  leave  any  one  to  judge-f*. 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  diseased 
parents,  will  require  to  be  nursed  with  greater  care  than  others. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  make  amends  for  the  defects  of  constitu- 
tion; and  it  will  often  go  a great  length.  A healthy  nurse,  whole- 
some air,  and  sufficient  exercise,  will  do  wonders.  But  when  these 
are  neglected,  little  is  to  be  expected  from  any  other  quarter. 
The  defects  of  constitution  cannot  be  supplied  by  medicine. 

Those  w'ho  inherit  any  family  disease  ought  to  be  very  circum- 
S|:)ect  in  their  manner  of  living.  Thev  shoidd  consider  well  the 
nature  of  such  disease,  and  guard  against  it  by  proper  regimen. 
It  is  certain,  that  family-diseases  have  often  by  proper  care,  been 
kept  off‘  for  one  generation;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  by 
persisting  in  the  same  course,  such  diseases  might  at  length  be 
wholly  eradicated.  This  is  a subject  very  little  regarded,  though 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Family-constitutions  are  as  capable  of 
improvement  as  family-estates ; and  the  libertine  w ho  impairs  tho 
one,  does  greater  injury  to  his  posterity  than  the  prodigal  who 
squanders  the  other. 


* The  Lacedemonians  condemned  their  king  Archidaraus  for  having  married  a 
weak  puny  woman ; because,  said  they,  instead  of  propagating  a race  of  heroes 
you  will  fill  the  throne  with  a progeny  of  changelings. 

f The  Jews,  by  their  laws,  were,  in  certain  cases,  forbid  to  have  any  manner  of 
commerce  with  the  diseased;  and  indeed  to  this,  all  wise  legislators  ought  to  have 
a special  regard.  In  some  countries,  diseased  persons  have  actually  been  forbid  to 
marry.  This  is  an  evil  of  a complicated  kind,  a_natural  deformity,  and  political  miS'^ 
chief;  and  therefore  requires  a public  consideration. 
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Of  the  Clothing  qf  Children. 

The  Clothing  of  an  infant  is  so  simple  a matter,  that  it  is  sur-> 
prising  how  any  person  should  err  in  it;  yet  many  children  lose 
their  lives,  and  others  are  deformed,  by  inattention  to  this  article. 

Nature  knows  of  no  use  of  clothes  to  an  infdnt,  but  to  keep  it 
warm.  All  that  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  is  to  wrap  it  in  a 
soft  loose  covering.  Were  a mother  left  to  the  dictates  of  Nature 
alone,  she  would  certainly  pursue  this  course.  But  the  business 
of  dressing  an  infant  has  long  been  out  of  the  hands  of  mothers, 
and  has  at  last  become  a secret  which  none  but  adepts  pretend  to 
understand. 

From  the  most  early  ages  it  has  been  thought  necessary,  that 
a woman  in  labour  should  have  some  person  to  attend  her.  This 
in  time  became  a business;  and,  as  in  all  others,  those  who  were 
employed  in  it,  strove  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  different  bran- 
ches of  their  profession.  The  dressing  of  a child  came  of  course 
to  be  considered  as  the  midwife’s  province ; who  no  doubt  imagined, 
that  the  more  dexterity  she  could  shew  in  this  article,  the  more  her 
skill  would  be  admired.  Her  attempts  are  seconded  by  the  vani- 
ty of  parents,  who,  too  often  desirous  of  making  a shew  of  the 
infant  as  soon  as  it  was  born,  were  ambitious  to  have  as  much  fin- 
ery heaped  upon  it  as  possible.  Thus  it  came  to  be  thought  as 
necessary  for  a midwife  to  excel  in  bracing  and  dressing  an  infant^ 
as  for  a surgeon  to  be  expert  in  applying  bandages  to  a broken 
limb ; and  the  poor  child,  as  soon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had 
as  many  rollers  and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every  bone 
had  been  fractured  in  the  birtli ; while  these  were  often  so  tight, 
as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its  tender  frame,  but  even  to  ob- 
struct the  motion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  other  organs  necessary 
to  life. 

In  most  parts  of  Britain,  the  practice  of  rolling  children  with  so 
many  bandages  is  now,  in  some  measure,  laid  aside ; but  it  would 
still  be  a difficult  task  to  persuade  the  generality  of  mankind,  that 
the  shape  of  an  infant  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  care  of  the 
midwife.  So  far,  however,  are  all  her  endeavours  to  mend  the 
shape  from  being  successful,  that  they  constantly  operate  the  con- 
trary way,  and  mankind  become  deformed  in  proportion  to  the 
means  used  to  prevent  it.  How  little  deformity  of  body  is  to  be 
found  among  uncivilized  nations  ? So  little  indeed,  that  it  is  vul- 
garly believed  they  put  all  their  deformed  children  to  death.  The 
truth  is,  they  harclly  know  such  a tiling  as  a deformed  child. 
Neither  should  we,  it  we  followed  their  example.  Savage  nations 
never  think  of  menacling  their  children.  They  allow  them  the 
full  use  of  every  organ,  cai’ry  them  abroad  in  the  open  air,  wasli 
their  bodies  daily  in  cold  water,  &c.  By  this  management  thei?‘ 
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clilldren  become  so  strong  and  hardy,  that  by  the  time  our  puny 
infants  get  out  of  tlie  nurse's  arms,  theirs  are  able  to  shift  for 
themselves^^  '' 

I , A i • 

Among  brute  aifnnals,  no  art  is  necessary  to  procure  a fine 
vshape.  Thougli  many  of  them  are  extremely  delicate  when  tliey 
come  into  the  world,  yet  We  never  find  them  grow  crooked  for 
Avant  of  swaddling  bands.  Is  nature  less  generous  to  the  human 
kind.^  No:  but  w^e  take  the  business  out  of  Nature’s  hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the  very  feelings  of 
infants  tell  us,  they  ought  to  be  kept  easy  and  free  from  pressure, 
^riiey  cannot  indeed  tell  their  complaints,  but  they  can  shew  signs 
of  pain  ; and  this  they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying  when  hurt  by 
their  clothes.  No  sooner  are  they  freed  from  their  bracings,  than 
they  seem  pleased  and  happy : yet,  strange  infatuation ! the  mo- 
ment  they  hold  their  peace,  they  are  again  committed  to  their 
chains. 

If  we  consider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a bundle  of  soft  pipes, 
replenished  w ith  fluids  in  continual  motion,  the  danger  of  pressure 
will  appear  in  the  strongest  light.  Nature,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  the  growth  of  children,  has  formed  their  bodies  Soft  and  flexi- 
ble; and  least  they  should  receive  any  injtny  fiV>m  pressure  on 
the  womb,  has  surrounded  the jhetus  eveiy  where  wath  fluids, 
'J’his  shews  the  care  which  Nature  takes  to  prevent  all  unequal 
pressure  on  the  bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend  them  against 
every  thing  that  might  in  the  least  cramp  or  confine  their  motions^ 

Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  so  soft  and  cartilaginous,  that 
they  readily  yield  to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  easily  assume  a 
bad  shape,  which  can  never  after  be  remedied:  Hence  it  is,  that 
So  many  people  appear  with  high  shoulders,  crooked  spines,  and 
flat  breasts,  who  w^ere  as  well  proportioned  at  their  birth,  as  others, 
but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  squeezed  out  of  shape  by  the  appli- 
cation of  stays  and  bandages. 

Pressure,  by  obstructing  the  circulation,  likewise  prevents  the 
equal  distributioh  of  nourishment  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body; 
by  wiiich  means  the  growth  becomes  un('qual.  One  part  growls 
too  large,  while  another  remains  too  small;  aiid  thus  in  time  the 
whole  frame  becomes  disproportiohed  and  misshapen.  To  this  we 
must  add,  that  when  a child  is  cramped  in  its  clothes  it  naturally 
shrinks  from  the  part  that  is  hurt;  and  by  putting  its  body  into 
unnatural  postures,  it  becomes  deformed  by  habit: 


* A friend  of  mine,  who  was  several  years  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  tells  me,  that 
the  natives  neither  piit  any  clothes  upon  their  chilJien,  nor  apply  to  their  bodies  ban- 
dages of  any  kind,  but  lay  them  on  a pallet,  and  suffer  them  to  tumble  about  at 
pleasure  ; yet  they  are  all  straight,  and  seldom  have  any  disease. 
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Deformity  of  body  may  iiideecl  proceed  from  weakness  or  dis- 
ease;  but,  in  general,  it  is  tbe  effect  of  improper  clothing.  Nine- 
tenths,  at  least,  of  the  deformity  among  mankind,  must  be  imput- 
ed to  this  cause.  , A deformed  body  is  not  only  disagreeable  to  the 
eye,  but  by  a bad  figure  both  the  animal  and  vital  functions  must 
be  impeded,  hnd,  of  course,  health  impaired.  Hence  few  people 
remarkably  misshapen  are  strong  or  healthy . 

The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth;  as,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  whole  mass  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  respiration,  the 
peristaltic  motidn,  &:c.  afford  another  strong  argument  for  keep- 
ing the  body  of  an  infant  free  from  all  pressure.  These  organs, 
not  having  been  accustomed  to  move,  are  easily  stopped ; but  when, 
this  happens  death  must  ensue.  Hardly  any  method  could  be 
devised  more  effectually  to  stop  these  motions,  than  bracing  the 
body  too  tight  with  rollers^  and  bandages.  Were  these  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  same  manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  for  an  equal 
length  of  time;  they  would  hardly  fail  to  hurt  the  dig'estion  and 
make  him  sick.  How  much  more  hurtful  they  must  prove  to  the 
tender  bodies  of  infants,  we  shall  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  considers  these  things,  will  not  be  surprised  that  so 
'many  children  die  of  convulsions  soon  after  the  birth.  These  fits 
are  generally  attributed  to  some  inward  cause;  but  in  fact  they 
oftener  proceed  from  our  own  imprudent  conduct.  I have  known 
a child  seized  with  convulsion  fits  soon  after  the  midwife  had  done 
Swaddling  it,  who;  upon  taking  off  the  rollers  and  bandages  was 
immediately  relieved,  and  never  had  the  disease  afterwards.  Nu- 
merous exaniples  of  this  might  be  given;  Were  they  necessary. 

It  would  be  safer  to  fasten  the  clothes  of  an  infant  with  strino’S 
than  pins,  as  they  often  gall  and  irritate  their  tender  skins,  and 
Occasion  disorders.  Pins  have  been  found  sticking  above  half  au 
inch  into  the  body  of  a child,  after  it  had  died  of  convulsion  fits, 
which  in  all  probability  proceeded  from  that  cause. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightness  of  their  clothes,  but 
also  by  the  quantity.  Every  child  has  some  degree  of  fever  after 
the  birth:  and  if  it  be  loaded  with  too  many  clothes,  the  fever 
must  be  increased.  But  this  is  not  all ; the  child  is  generally  laid 
in  bed  with  the  mother,  who  is  often  likewise  feverish:  to  which 
we  ihay  add  the  heat  of  the  bedchamber;  the  wines,  and  other 
heating  things,  too  frequently  given  to  children  immediately  after 
the  birth.  When  all  these  are  combined,  whicli  does  not  seldom 


* This  is  by  na  means  inveighing  against  a thing  that  does  not  happen.  In  many 
parts  of  Britain  at  this  day,  a roller,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  is  applied  tightly 
round  the  child’s  body  as  soon  as  it  is  born. 
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liappen,  they  must  increase  tlie  fe'/er  to  sucli  a degree  as  will  en~ 
danger  the  life  of  the  infant. 

Tlie  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  further  appear,  if 
we  consider  that,  after  tliey  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  situa- 
tion mentioned  above,  they  are  often  sent  into  the  country  to  be 
nursed  in  a cold  house.  Is  it  any  wonder,,  if  a child,  from  such  a 
transition,  catches  a mortal  cold,  or  contracts  some  other  fatal  dis- 
ease ? When  an  infant  is  kept  too  hot,  its  kings,  not  being  sufh- 
ciently  expanded,  are  apt  to  remain  weak  and  flaccid  for  life;  hence 
proceed  coughs,  consumptions,  and  other  diseases  of  the  breast. 

It  would  answer  little  purpose  to  specify  the  particular  species 
of  dress  proper  for  an  infant.  These  will  always  vary  in  differ- 
ent countries,  according  to  custom  and  the  humour  of  parents. 
’Idle  great  rule  to  be  observed  is,  That  a child  have  no  more 
chthes  tJum  are  necessary  to  keep  It  'marm,  and  that  they  he  quite 
easy  for  its  body.  '' 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A volume  would  not  suf- 
fice to  point  out  all  the  bad  effects  of  this  ridiculous  piece  of  dress 
lK>th  on  children  and  adults.  The  madness  in  favour  of  stays^ 
seems,  however,  to  be  somewhat  abated and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
world  will  in  time  become  wise  enough  to  know,  that  the  human 
shape  does  not  solely  depend  ujion  whalebone  and  bend  leather*. 

I shall  only  add  with  respect  to  the  clothes  of  children,  that 
they  ought  to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean.  Children  perspire  more 
than  adults:  and  if  tlieir  clothes  be  not  frequently  changed,  they 
become  very  hurtful.  Dirty  clotlics  not  only  gall  and  fret  the  ten- 
der skins  of  infants,  but  likewise  occasions  ill-smells;  and  what  is 
worse,  tend  to  produce  vermin  and  cutaneous  diseases. 

Cleanliness  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but  tends  greatly 
to  preserve  the  health  of  children.  It  promotes  the  perspiration, 
and  by  that  means,  frees  the  body  from  superfluous  humours, 
which,  if  retained,  could  not  fail  to  occasion  diseases.  No  mother 
or  nurse  can  have  any  excuse  for  allowing  a child  to  be  dirty. 
Poverty  may  oblige  her  to  give  ft  coarse  clothes : but  if  she  does 
not  keep  them  clean,  it  must  be  her  own  fault. 

Of  the  Food  ef  Children. 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for  an  infant,  but 


* Stays  made  of  bend  leatk^t  worn  by  all  the  women  of  lower  station  in  many 
parts  of  England. 

I am  Sony  to  understand,  that  there  are  still  mothers  mad  enough  to  lace  their 
daughters  very  tight  in  order  to  improve  their  shape.  As  reasoning  would  be  totally- 
lost  upon  such  people,  I shall  beg  leave  just  to  ask  them^  Why  there  are  ten  deformeti 
women  for  one  man  ? and  likewise  to  recommend  to  their  perusal  a short  moral  pre- 
cept, which  forbids  us  to  deform  the  human  body. 
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actually  prepares  it.  This,  liowever,  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
some  who  think  tliemselves  wiser  than  Nature,  from  attempting 
to  bring  up  their  children  without  lier  provision.  Nothing  can 
shew  the  disposition  which  mankind  have  to  depart  Irom  Nature, 
iiiore  than  their  endeavouring  to  bring  u])  clhldren  without  the 
breast.  The  motlieCs  milk,  or  that  of  a healtliy  nurse,  is  un- 
questionably the  best  food  for  an  infant.  Neither  art  nor  Nature 
can  afford  a proper  substitute  for  it.  Cdiildren  may  seem  to  thrive 
for  a few  months  without  the  breast ; but  when  teething,  the  small- 
pox and  other  diseases  incident  to  childliood,  come  on,  they  genci^ 
ally  perish.  * 

A child,  soon  after  the  l?irth,  shews  an  inclination  to  suck;  and 
there  is  no  reason  wliy  it  shoidd  not  be  gratified.  It  is  true,  the 
mother's  milk  does  not  always  come  immediately  after  the  birth  ; 
but  this  is  the  way  to  bring  it:  besides  the  first  milk  that  the  child 
can  squeeze  out  of  the  breast  answers  the  purpose  of  cleansing  bet- 
ter than  all  the  drugs  in  the  apothecary's  shop,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevents  inflammations  of  tlie  breast,  fevers,  and  other  diseases 
incident  to  mothers. 

It  is  strange  how  people  eame  to  think  that  the  first  tiling  given 
to  a child  should  be  drugs.  This  is  beginning  with  medicine  by 
times,  and  no  wonder  if  they  generally  end  with  it.  It  sometimes 
liappens,  indeed,  that  a child  does  not  discharge  the  meconium^  so 
soon  as  could  be  wished;  this  has  induced  physicians,  in  such  cases, 
to  give  something  of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanse  the  first  pas- 
sages. Midwives  have  improved  upon  this  hint,  and  never  fail  to 
give  syrups,  oils,  &c.,  whether  they  be  necessary  or  not.  Cram- 
ming an  infant  with  such  indigestable  stuff'  as  soon  as  it  is  born, 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  it  sick,  and  is  more  likely  to  occasion 
diseases  than  to  prevent  them.  Children  are  seldom  long  after  the 
birth  without  having  passage  both  by  stool  and  urine;  thougli 
tliese  evacuations  maybe  wanting  for  some  time  without  any  danger. 
15  ut  if  children  must  have  something  before  tliey  be  allowed  the 
breast,  let  it  be  a little  thin  water-pap,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
equal  quantity  of  new  milk,  or  rather  water  alone,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  moist  sugar.  If  this  be  given  without  any  wine  or 
spiceries,  it  will  neither  heat  the  blood,  load  the  stomacli,  nor  oc- 
casion gripes. 

Ujion  the  first  sight  nf  an  infant,  almost  every  person  is  struck 
with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak,  feeble,  and  wanting  support.  This 
naturally  suggests  the  need  of  cordials.  Accordingly  wines  are 
universally  mixed  with  the  first  food  of  children.  Nothing  can  be 
more  fallacious  than  this  way  of  reasoning,  or  more  hurtftd  to  in- 
fants than  the  conduct  founded  upon  it.  Children  require  very 
little  food  for  some  time  after  the  birth ; and  what  thev  receive 
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should  he  thin,  weak,  light,  and  of  a cof^ling  quality.  A very 
small  quantity  of  wine  is  sufficient  to  heat  and  inflame  the  blood 
of  ail  infant;  but  every  person  conversant  in  these  matters  must 
know,  that  most  of  tlie  diseases  of  infants  proceed  from  the  heat  of 
their  humours. 

If  the  mother  or  nurse  has  enough  of  milk,  the  child  will  need 
little  or  no  other  food  before  the  third  or  fourth  month.  It  will 
then  be  proper  to  give  it  once  or  twice  a day,  a little  of  some  food 
that  is  easy  of  digestion,  as  water-pap  milk -pottage,  weak  brotli  with 
bread  in  it,  and  such  like.  This  will  ease  the  motlier,  will  accustom 
the  child  by  degrees  to  take  food,  and  will  render  the  vrenning  both 
less  difficult  and  less  danoerous.  All  ffreat  and  sudden  transitions 
are  to  be  avoided  in  nursing.  For  this  purpose,  the  food  of  chil- 
dren, ought  not  only  to  be  simple,  but  to  resemble,  as  nyarly  as 
possible,  the  properties  of  milk.  Indeed,  milk  itself  should  make 
a principal  part  of  their  food,  not  only  before  they  are  w^eaned,  but 
for  some  time  after. 

Next  to  milk  we  would  recommend  good  lii^ht  bread.  Bread 

O o ^ ^ 

may  be  given  to  a child  as  soon  as  it  shew' s an  inclination  to  chew ; 
and  it  may  at  all  times  be  allow^ed  as  much  plain  bread  as  it  will 
eat.  Tlie  very  chewing  of  bread  will  promote  the  cutting  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  discharge  of  saliva,  while  by  mixing  with  the  nurse’s 
milk  in  the  stomach,  it  will  aftbrd  an  excellent  nourishment. 
Children  discover  an  early  inclination  to  chew  whatever  is  put  in- 
to their  hands.  Parents  observe  the  inclination,  but  generally 
mistake  the  object.  Instead  of  giving  the  child  something  which 
may  at  once  exercise  its  gums  and  afford  it  nourishment,  they 
commonly  put  into  its  hands  a piece  of  hard  metal  or  impenetrable 
coral.  A crust  of  byead  is  the  best  gum-stick.  It  not  only  an- 
swers the  purpose  better  than  any  thing  else,  hut  has  the  addition- 
al properties  of  nourishing  the  child  and  carrying  the  saliya  down 
into  the  stomach,  which  is  too  valuable  a liquor  to  be  lost, 

Bread,  besides  being  used  dry,  may  he  many  ways  prepared 
into  food  for  childi’en.  One  of  the  best  methods  is  to  boil  it  in 
water,  afterwards  pouring  the  water  off*,  and  mixing  with  the  bread 
a proper  quantity  of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more 
wholesome  and  nourisliing  this  way  than  boiled,  and  is  less  apt  to 
occasion  costiveness.  For  a child  farther  advanced,  bread  may  be 
mixed  in  veal  or  chicken  broth,  made  into  puddings,  or  the  like. 
Bread  is  a proper  food  for  cliildren  at  all  times,  provided  it  he  plain, 
made  of  wholesome  grain,  and  well  fermented ; but  wffien  enriched 
with  fruits,  sugars,  or  such  things,  it  becomes  very  unwholesome. 

It  is  soon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food  when  they  have 
got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  should  never  ta,ste  it  till  after  they  are 
wea-ued,,  and  even,  then  they  ought  to  use  it  spajingly.  Indeed, 
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Vvlien  children  live  wholly  on  vegetable  food  it  is  apt  to  sour  on 
their  stomachs;  but  on  the  other  hand,  too  nuich  flesh  heats  the 
body,  and  occasions  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  diseases.  This 
plainly  points  out  a due  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  as 
most  proper  for  childi’en. 

Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the  common  me- 
tliod  of  sweetening  their  food.  It  entices  them  to  take  more  than 
they  ought  to  do,  which  makes  them  grown  ^tnd  bloated.  It 
is  pretty  certain,  if  the  food  of  children  were  quite  plain,  that  they 
would  never  take  more  than  enough,  Their  excesses  are  entirely 
owing  to  nurses.  If  a child  be  gorged  with  food  at  all  hours, 
and  enticed  to  take  it,  by  making  it  sweet  and  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  is  it  any  wonder  that  ,such  a child  should  in  time  be  in- 
duced to  crave  more  food  than  it  ought  to  have.?^ 

Cliildren  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  by  too  much  food. 
After  a child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be  fed  four  or  flve  times  a-day ; 
but  should  never  be  accustomed  to  eat  in  the  nipht ; neither  should 
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it  have  too  much  at  a time.  Children  thrive  best  with  small  quan- 
tities of  food  frequently  given.  This  neitlier  overloads  the  stom- 
ach nor  hen’ts  the  digestion,  and  is  certainly  most  agi’eeable  to 
nature. 

Writers  on  nursing  have  inveighed  Avith  such  vehemence, 
against  giving  children  too  much  food,  that  many  parents,  by  en- 
deavouring to  shun  that  error,  have  run  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  ruined  the  constitutions  of  their  children.  But  the  error  of 
pinching  children  in  their  food  is  more  hurtful  than  the  other  ex- 
treme. Nature  has  many  ways  of  relieving  herself  when  over- 
charged ; but  a child  who  is  pinched  with  hunger,  will  never  be- 
come a strong  or  a healthy  man.  That  errors  are  frequently  com- 
mitted on  both  sides,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge ; but  where  one 
child  is  hurt  by  the  quantity  of  its  food,  ten  suffer  from  the  quali- 
ty. This  is  the  principal  evil,  and  claims  our  strictest  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  the  food  which  they  themselves  love 
cannot  be  bad  for  their  children:  but  this  notion  is  very  absurd. 
In  tlie  more  advanced  periods  of  life  we  often  acquire  an  inclina- 
tion for  food,  which  when  children  we  could  not  endure.  Besides, 
there  are  many  things  that  by  habit  may  agree  very  well  with  the 
stomach  of  a grown  person,  which  would  be  hurtful  to  a child : as 
high-seasoned,  salted,  and  smoke-dried  provisions,  &c.  It  would 
also  be  improper  to  feed  children  >vith  fat  meat,  strong  broths, 
rich  soups,  or  the  like. 

iVll  strong  liquors  are  huitful  to  children.  Some  parents  teach 
their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and  other  fermented  liquors,  at  every 
meal.  Such  a practice  cannot  fail  to  do  mischief.  These  children 
s^^ldora  escape  the  violence  of  the  small-pox,  measles,  hooping- 
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cough,  or  some  inflammatory  disorder.  Milk,  water,  hutter-mlik, 
or  wliey,  are  the  most  proper  for  children  to  drink.  If  they  have 
any  thing  stronger,  it  may  be  fine  small  beer,  or  a little  wine  mix- 
iMl  with  water.  The  stomachs  of  cliildren  can  digest  well  enousfli 
without  the  assistance  of  warm  stimulants:  besides  being  naturally 
hot,  they  are  easily  hurt  by  every  thing  of  a heating  (juality. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  unripe  fruits. 
They  w eaken  the  powers  of  digestion,  and  sour  and  relax  the  stom- 
ach, by  wdiich  means  it  becomes  a proper  nest  for  insects.  Chil- 
riren  indeed  shew  a gi’eat  inclination  for  fruit,  and  I am  apt  to  be- 
lieve, that  if  good  ripe  fruit  w^ere  alloweil  them  in  proper  quantity,  it 
would  have  no  bad  effects.  We  never  find  a natural  inclination 
wrong  if  properly  regulated.  Fruits  are  generally  of  a cooling- 
nature,  and  correct  the  heat  and  acrimony  of  the  liumours.  This 
is  w^kat  most  children  require;  only  care  should  l)e  taken  lest  they 
exceed.  Indeed  the  best  way  to  prevent  children  from  going  to 
excess  in  the  use  of  fruit,  or  eating  that  w^hich  is  bad,  is  to  allov/ 
them  a proper  quantity  of  v-fiiat  is  good^k 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  viscid  juice  should  be  sparingly 
given  to  children.  They  fill  the  body  with  gross  humours,  and 
tend  to  produce  eruptive  diseases.  This  caution  is  peculiarly  iie- 
ccssai-y  for  the  poor ; glad  to  obtain,  at  a small  price,  what  will  fill 
the  bellies  of  their  children,  they  stuff'  them  two  or  tliree  times  a- 
day  with  crude  vegetables.  Children  had  better  eat  a smaller 
quantity  of  food  which  yields  a wholesome  nourishment,  than  be 
crammed  with  what  their  digestive  jx)wers  are  unable  properly  to 
assimilate. 

Rutter  ouglit  likewise  to  be  sparingly  given  to  children.  It 
both  relaxes  the  stomach,  and  produces  gross  humoin-s.  Indeed, 
most  things  that  are  fat  or  oily  have  this  effect.  Rutter  when 
salted  becomes  still  more  hurtful.  Instead  of  butler,  so  liberally 
giyeii  to  children  in  most  parts  of  Rritain,  we  would  recommend 
honey.  Children  who  eat  honey  are  seldom  troubled  with  w-orms : 
they  are  also  less  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases,  as  itch,  scabbed 
head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  children  ought  to  be 
altogether  moist.  When  children  live  entirely  upon  slops,  it  relaxes 
tlieir  solids,  renders  them  w-eak,  and  disposes  them  to  the  rickets, 
tlie  scropfiula,  and  other  glandular  disorders.  Relaxation  is  one 


* Children  are  always  sickly  in  the  fruit  season,  which  may  be  thus  accounted  for; 
Two  thirds  of  the  fruit  whicli  comes  to  market  in  this  country  is  really  unripe  : 
and  children,  not  being  in  a condition  to  judge  for  themselves,  eat  whatever  they 
can  lay  their  hands  upon,  which  often  proves  little  better  than  a poison  to  their  ten- 
der bowel?.  Servants  and  others  who  have  the  care  of  children,  should  be  Strictly 
foi  biiideu  to  give  them  any  fruit  w-ithoui  the  knowledge  of  their  parents. 
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of  the  most  general  causes  of  the  diseases  of  children.  Every 
thing,  therefore,  which  tends  to  unbrace  their  solids,  ought  to  be 
carefully  avoided. 

We  would  not  be  understood  by  these  observations  as  confining 
cliiidren  to  any  particular  kind  of  food.  Their  diet  may  be  fre- 
quently varied,  provided  always  that  sufficient  regard  be  had  to 
simplicity. 


Of  the  Exercise  of  Children. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  render  the  life  of  man 
short  and  miserable,  none  has  greater  influence  than  the  want  of 
proper  Exercise:  healthy  parents,  wholesome  food,  and  proper 
clothing,  will  avail  little  where  exercise  is  neglected.  Suflicient  ex- 
ercise will  make  up  for  several  defects  in  nursing;  but  nothing 
can  supply  the  rvant  of  it.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  health, 
the  growth,  and  the  strength  of  children. 

The  desire  of  exercise  is  coeval  mth  life  itself.  Were*this  prin- 
ciple attended  to,  many  diseases  might  be  prevented.  But  while 
indolence  and  sedentary  employments  prevent  two-thirds  of  man- 
kind from  either  taking  sufficient  exercise  themselves,  or  giving  it 
to  their  children,  what  have  we  to  expect  but  diseases  and  defor- 
mity among  their  offspring  The  rickets  so  destructive  to  chil- 
dren, never  appeared  in  Britain  till  manufactures  began  to  flour- 
ish, and  people,  attracted  by  the  love  of  gain,  left  the  country  to 
follow  sedentary  employments  in  great  toAvns.  It  is  amongst 
these  people  that  this  disease  chiefly  prevails,  and  not  only  deforms, 
but  kills  many  of  their  ofl'spring. 

The  conduct  of  other  young  animals  shews  the  propriety  of  giving 
exercise  to  children.  Every  other  animal  makes  use  of  its  organs  of 
motion  as  soon  as  it  can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  under  no 
necessity  of  moving  in  quest  of  food,  cannot  be  restrained  without 
force.  ' This  is  evidently  the  case  mth  the  calf,  the  lamb,  and 
most  other  young  animafs.  If  these  creatures  were  not  |iermitted 
to  frisk  about  and  take  exercise,  they  would  soon  die  or  become 
diseased.  The  same  inclination  appears  very  early  in  the  Iiuman 
species ; but  as  they  are  not  able  to  take  exercise  themselves,  it  is 
the  business  of  their  parents  and  nurses  to  assist  them. 

Children  may  be  exercised  various  ways.  The  best  method, 
while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them  about  in  the  nurse’s  arms'^. 
This  gives  the  nurse  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  the  child,  and 


* The  nune  ought  to  be  careful  to  keep  the  child  in  a proper  position ; as  clefor^ 
mity  is  often  the  consequence  of  inattention  to  this  circumstance.  Its  situation 
ought  also  to  be  frequently  changed.  I have  known  a child’s  legs  bent  all  on  oue 
aide,  by  the  nurse  carrying  it  constantly  on  one  ac jn. 
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<>f  poiiitnig  6ut  every  thing  that  may  please  and  delight  its  fancy. 
Besid(‘s  it  is  much  safer  than  swinging  an  infant  in  a machine,  of 
leaving  it  to  the  care  of  such  as  are  not  fit  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  set  one  child  to  keep 
another;  this  conduct  lias  proved  fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has 
rendered  others  miserable  for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  the  safest  and  best  method  of 
leading  them  about  is  by  the  hands.  T’he  common  n ay,  of  swing- 
ing them  in  leading  strings  fixed  to  their  backs,  has  several  bad 
consequences.  It  makes  them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and 
press  with  their  wliole  weight  upon  their  stomach  and  breast;  by 
this  means  the  breathing  is  obstructed,  the  breast  flattened,  and 
tlie  bowels  compressed;  which  must  hurt  the  digestion,  and  occa- 
sion consumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  other  diseases. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  are  set  upon  their  feet 
too  soon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  true.  Every  member  acquires 
strength  in  proportion  as  it  is  exercised.  The  limbs  of  children 
.are  w^eak  indeed,  but  their  bodies  are  proport  ion  ably  light;  and 
had  they  skill  to  direct  themselves,  they  would  soon  be  able  to 
support  their  owm  weight;  Who  ever  heard  of  any  other  animalj 
t hat  became  crooked  by  using  its  legs  too  soon  ? Indeed  if  a child 
is  not  permitted  to  make  any  use  of  its  legs  till  a considerable  time 
after  its  birth,  and  be  then  set  upon  them  with  its  w hole  weight  at 
once,  there  may  be  some  danger;  but  this  proceeds  entirely  from 
the  chi]d‘’s  not  having  been  accustomed  to  use  its  legs  froiii  the  be- 
ginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  sort,  think  tliey  are  great  gainers  by  mak- 
ing their  chiidi'en  lie  or  sit  while  they  themselves  wwk.  In  this 
they  are  greatly  mistaken.  By  neglecting  to  give  their  children 
exercise  they  are  obliged  to  keep  them  a long  time  before  they  can 
do  any  thing  for  themselves,  and  to  spend  more  on  medicine  than 
w ouki  lia^e  paid  for  proper  care. 

To  take  care  of  their  children  is  the  most  useful  business  in 
which  even  the  poor  can  be  employed:  but  alas!  it  is  not  always 
in  their  power.  Poverty  often  obliges  them  to  neglect  their  ofi*- 
spring  in  order  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  When  this  is 
the  case,  it  becomes  the  interest  as  well  as  the  duty  of  tliC  public 
to  assist  them.  Ten  thousand  times  more  benefit  would  accrue  to 
the  state,  by  enabling  the  poor  to  bring  up  their  own  cliildreiij 
than  from  all  the  hospitals*  that  ever  can  be  erected  for  that 
purpose. 


* If  it  were  made  the  interest  of  the  poor*  to  keep  their  children  alive,  we  should 
lose  very  few  of  them.  A small  premium  given  annually  to  each  poor  family,  for 
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Whoever  considers  the  structure  of  the  liuman  body  will  soon 
be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  exercise  for  the  health  of  cliildren. 
The  body  is  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  tubes,  whose  fluids 
cannot  be  pushed  on  without  the  action  and  pressure  of  the  muscles. 
But,  if  the  fluids  remain  inactive,  obstructions  must  happen,  and 
the  humours  will  of  course  be  vitiated,  which  cannot  fail  to  occa- 
sion diseases.  Nature  has  furnished  both  the  vessels  which  carry 
the  blood  and  lymph  witli  numerous  valves,  in  order  tliat  the 
action  of  every  muscle  might  push  forward  their  contents;  but 
without  action  this  admirable  contrivance  can  have  no  effect. 
This  part  of  the  animal  economy  proves  to  a demonstration  the 
necessity  of  exercise  for  the  preservation  of  health i 

Arguments  to  shew  the  importance  of  exercise  might  be  drawn 
from  every  part  of  the  animal  economy ; without  exercise,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  cannot  be  properly  carried  on,  nor  the 
different  secretions  duly  performed;  without  exercise,  the  fluids 
cannot  be  properly  prepared,  nor  the  solids  rendered  strong  or 
firm.  The  action  of  the  heart,  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  and  all 
the  vital  functions,  are  greatly  assisted  by  exercise.  But  to  point 
out  the  manner  in  which  these  effects  are  produced  would  lead  us 
farther  into  the  economy  of  the  human  body,  than  most  of  those 
for  whom  this  treatise  is  intended  would  be  able  to  follow\  We 
shall  therefore  only  add,  that  when  exercise  is  neglected,  none  of 
the  animal  functions  can  be  duly  performed;  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  whole  constitution  must  go  to  wreck. 

A good  constitution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  first  object  in  the 
management  of  children.  It  lays  a foundation  for  their  being 
useful  and  happy  in  life:  and  whoever  neglects  it,  not  only  fails 
in  his  duty  to  his  off'spring,  but  to  society. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents:  by  which  they  hurt  the 
constitutions  of  their  children,  is  the  sending  them  too  young  to 
school.  This  is  often  done  solely  to  prevent  trouble.  When  the 
child  is  at  school,  he  needs  no  keeper.  Thus  the  schoolmaster  is 
made  the  nurse;  and  the  poor  child  is  fixed  to  a seat  seven  or 
eight  hours  a-day,  v/hich  time  ought  to  be  spent  in  exercise  and 
diversions.  Sitting  so  long  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  w orst  effects 
upon  the  body;  nor  is  the  mind  less  injured.  Early  application, 
weakens  the  faculties,  and  often  fixes  in  the  mind  an  aversion  to 
books,  which  continues  for  life* *. 


every  child  they  have  alive  at  the  year’s  end,  would  save  more  infant  lives,  than  if 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  crown  were  expended  on  hospitals  for  this  purpose.  This 
would  make  the  poor  esteem  fertility  a blessing  ; whereas  many  of  them  think  it  the 
greatest  curse  than  can  befal  them;  and  in  place  of  wishing  their  children  to  live, 
so  far  does  poverty  get  the  better  of  natural  affection,  that  they  are  often  very  happy 
when  they  die. 

* It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  parents  to  instruct  their  children  at  least  till  they 
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Rut  sujypose  this  were  the  way  to  make  children  scholars,  if 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  ilone  at  the  expence  of  their  constitu- 
tions. Our  ancestors,  who  seldom  went  to  school  very  young, 
were  not  less  learned  than  we.  But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  edu- 
cation will  be  quite  marred,  unless  he  be  carried  to  school  in  his 
nurse’s  arms.  No  wonder  if  such  hot-bed  plants  seldom  become 
either  scholars  or  men ! 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public  schools,  but 
their  number,  often  proves  hurtful.  Children  are  much  injured 
by  being  kept  in  crowds  wltliin  doors;  their  breathing  not  only 
renders  the  place  unwholesome,  bait  if  any  one  of  them  happen 
to  be  diseased,  the  rest  catch  the  infection.  A single  child  has 
been  often  known  to  commvmicate  the  bloody  flux,  the  hooping- 
cough,  the  itch,  or  other  discuses,  to  almost  every  individual  in  a 
numerous  school. 

But,  if  fashion  must  prevail , and  infants  are  to  be  sent  to 
school,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers,  as  they  value  the 
interests  of  society,  not  to  confine  them  too  long  at  a time,  but 
allow  them  to  run  about  and  play  at  such  active  diversions  as 
may  promote  their  growth,  and  strengthen  their  constitutions. 
Were  boys,  instead  of  being  whipped  for  stealing  an  hour  to 
run,  ride,  swim,  or  the  like,  encouraged  to  employ  a proper 
part  of  their  time  in  these  manly  and  useful  exercises,  it  w^ould 
have  many  excellent  effects. 

It  would  be  of  great  service  to  boys,  if,  at  a proper  age,  they 
were  taught  the  military  exercise.  This  would  increase  their 
strength,  and  inspire  them  with  courage,  and  wLen  their  coun- 
try called  for  their  assistance,  would  enable  them  to  act  in  her 
defence,  without  being  obliged  to  undergo  a tedious  and  trouble- 
some course  of  instructions,  at  a time  w^hen  they  are  less  fit  to 
learn  new  motions,  gestures,  8zc.* * 

An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  spoil  the  best  natural 
constitution;  and  if  boys  are  brought  up  in  a more  delicate  man- 
ner than  even  girls  ought  to  be,  they  wall  never  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  less  hurtful  to  the  con- 
stitution than  that  of  boys.  Miss  is  set  down  to  her  frame  be- 


are  of  an  age  proper  to  take  some  care  of  themselves.  This  would  tend  much  to 
confirm  the  ties  of  parental  tenderness  and  filial  affection,  of  the  want  of  which 
there  are  at  present  so  many  deplorable  instances.  Though  few  fathers  have  time 
to  instruct  their  children,  yet  most  mothers  have;  and  surely  they  cannot  be  better 
employed. 

* I am  happy  to  find  that  the  masters  of  academies  now  begin  to  put  in  practice 
this  advice.  Each  of  them  ought  to  keep  a drill  sergeant  for  teaching  the  boys  the 
military  exercise.  This,  besides  contributing  to  their  health  and  vigour  of  body, 
would  have  many  other  happy  effects. 
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fore  she  can  put.  on  her  own  clothes;  and  is  tauglit  to  believe 
that  to  excel  at  the  needle  is  the  only  thing  that  can  entitle  her 
to  general  esteem.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  insist  upon  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  obliging  girls  to  sit  too  much.  They 
are  pretty  well  known,  and  are  too  often  felt  at  a certain  time 
of  life.  But  supposing  this  critical  period  to  be  got  over,  greater 
dangers  still  wait  them  when  they  come  to  be  mothers.  AVomen 
who  have  been  early  accustomed  to  a sedentary  life,  generally 
rim  great  hazard  in  childbed:  while  those  who  have  been  used  to 
romp  about,  and  take  sufficient  exercise,  are  seldom  in  any  danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can  at  the  same  time  boast  of 
early  performances  by  the  needle,  and  a good  constitution.  Close 
and  early  confinement  generally  occasions  indigestions,  headachs, 
pale  complexions,  pain  of  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  coughs, 
consumptions  of  tlie  lungs,  and  deformity  of  body.  The  last  of 
these  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  awkward 
postures  in  which  girls  sit  at  many  kinds  of  needle  work,  and  the 
delicate  flexible  state  of  their  bodies  in  the  early  periods  of  life, 

-Would  mothers,  instead  of  having  their  daughters  instructed  in 
many  trifling  accomplishments,  employ  them  in  plain  work  and 
housewifery,  and  allow  them  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
they  would  both  make  them  liiore  healthy  mothers,  and  more  use- 
ful members  of  society.  I am  no  enemy  to  genteel  accomplish- 
ments, but  would  have  them  only  considered  as  secondary,  and 
always  disregarded  when  they  impair  health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for  children  to  be 
early  taught  to  earn  their  bread.  This  opinion  is  certainly  right, 
provided  they  were  so  employed  as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or 
growth ; but  when  these  suffer,  society,  instead  of  being  benefited, 
is  a real  loser  by  their  labour.  There  are  few  employments,  ex- 
cept sedentary  ones,  by  which  children  can  earn  a livelihood;  and 
if  they  be  set  to  these  too  soon,  it  ruins  their  constitutions.  Thus, 
by  gaining  a few  years  from  childhood,  we  generally  lose  twice  as 
many  in  the  latter  period  of  life,  and  even  render  the  person  less 
useful  while  he  does  live. 

In  order  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  observation,  we  need 
only  look  into  the  great  manufacturing  towns,  wffiere  we  shall  find 
a puny  degenerate  race  of  people,  weak  and  sickly  all  their  lives, 
seldom  exceeding  the  middle  period  of  life;  or  if  they  do,  being 
unfit  for  business,  they  become  a burden  to  society.  Thus  arts 
and  manufactures,  though  they  may  increase  the  riches  of  a coun- 
try, are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants. 
Good  policy  would  therefore  require,  that  such  people  as  labour 
during  life,  should  not  be  set  too  early  to  work.  Every  person 
conversant  in  the  breed  of  horses,  or  other  working  animals,  knows. 
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that  if  tliey  be  set  to  liard  labour  too  soon,  they  will  never  turn 
out  to  advantage.  This  is  equally  true  with  respect  to  the  human 
species. 

There  are,  nevcrtlieless,  various  ways  of  employing  young  peo- 
ple, without  hurting  their  health.  The  easier  parts  of  gardening, 
husbandry,  or  any  business  carried  on  without  doors,  are  most  pro- 
])er.  These  are  em})lovments  which  most  young  people  are  fond 
of,  and  some  parts  of  them  may  be  always  adapted  to  tlieir  age, 
taste,  and  strength*. 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  necessity  of  employing 
their  children  ^nthin  doors,  ought  to  allow  them  sufficient  time  h>r 
active  diversions  without.  This  would  both  encourage  them  to  do 
more  woi’k,  and  prevent  their  constitutions  from  being  hurt. 

Some  imagine,  that  exercise  within  doors  is  sufficient;  but  they 
are  gi-eatly  mistaken.  ■ One  hour  spent  in  running,  or  any  other 
exercise  ^\dthout  doors,  is  worth  ten  within.  When  children  can- 
not go  abroad,  they  may  indeed  be  exercised  at  home.  The  best 
method  of  doing  this,  is  to  make  them  run  about  in  a long  room, 
or  dance.  This  last  kind  of  exercise,  if  not  carried  to  excess,  is 
of  excellent  service  to  young  people.  It  cheers  the  spirits,  pro- 
motes perspiration,  strengthens  the  limbs,  &c.  I knew  an  eminent 
physician  who  used  to  say,  that  he  made  his  children  dance,  in- 
stead of  giving  them  physic.  It  were  well  if  more  people  followed 
his  example. 

The  COLD  BATH  may  be  considered  as  an  aid  to  exercise.  By 
it  the  body  is  braced  and  strengthened,  the  circulation  and  secre- 
tions promoted,  and,  were  it  conducted  with  prudence,  many  dis- 
eases, as  rickets,  scrophula,  &c.  might  thereby  be  prevented.  The 
ancients,  who  took  every  method  to  render  children  hardy  and  ro- 
bust, were  no  strangers  to  the  use  of  the  cold  bath ; and,  if  we 
may  credit  report,  the  practice  of  innnersing  children  daily  in  cold 
v.^ater  must  have  been  very  common  among  our  ancestors. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  arises 
from  the  superstitious  prejudices  of  nurses.  These  are  often  so 
strong,  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  tlicm  to  make  a proper  use  of 
it.  I have  known  some  of  them  who  would  not  dry  a cliild’s  skin 
after  bathing  it,  lest  it  should  destroy  the  effect  of  the  water. 
O tilers  will  even  put  clothes  dipt  in  the  water  upon  the  child,  and 
either  put  it  to  bed,  or  suffer  it  to  go  about  in  that  condition. 
Some  helieve,  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the  water  depends  upon  its 
being  dedicated  to  a particular  saint;  while  others  place  their  com 


^ I have  been  told  that  in  China,  where  the  police  is  the  best  in  the  world,  all  the 
children  are  einploy'^d  in  the  easier  par<-s  of  gardening  and  husbandry;  as  weeding^, 
gathering  stones  oiT  the  land,  and  such  like.. 
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fidence  in  a certain  number  of  dips,  as  three,  seven,  nine,  or  the 
like;  and  tlie  world  could  not  persuade  them,  if  these  do  not  sue- 
ceed,  to  try  it  a little  longer.  Thus  by  the  whims  of  nurses,  chil- 
dren lose  the  benefit  of  the  cold  bath,  and  the  hopes  of  the  physi- 
cian from  that  medicine  are  often  frustrated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  set  aside  the  cold  bath,  be- 
cause some  nurses  makes  a wrong  use  of  it.  Every  child,  when  in 
health,  should  at  least  have  its  extremities  daily  washed  in  cold 
water.  This  is  a partial  use  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  better  than 
none.  In  winter  this  may  suffice;  but  in  the  warm  season,  if  a 
child  be  relaxed,  or  seem  to  have  a tendency  to  the  rickets  or 
scrophula,  its  whole  body  ought  to  be  frequently  immersed  in  cold 
water.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  do  this  when  the 
bexly  is  hot,  or  the  stomach  full.  The  child  should  be  dipped  only 
once  at  a time,  should  be  taken  out  immediately,  and  have  its  skin 
well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth. 

The  had  effects  of  Unwholesome  Air  upon  Children. 

Few  things  prove  more  destructive  to  children  than  confined  or 
unwholesome  air.  This  is  one  reason  why  so  few  of  those  infants, 
wffio  are  put  into  hospitals,  or  parish  work-houses,  live.  These 
places  are  generally  crowded  with  old,  sickly,  and  infirm  people; 
by  which  means  the  air  is  rendered  so  extremely  pernicious,  that 
it  becomes  a poison  to  infants. 

Want  of  wholesome  air  is  likewise  destructive  to  many  of  the 
children  born  in  great  towns.  There  the  poorest  sort  of  inhabi- 
tants live  in  low,  dirty,  confined  houses,  to  which  the  fresh  air 
lias  scarcely  any  access.  Though  grown  people,  who  are  hardy 
and  robust,  may  live  in  such  situations,  yet  they  generally  prove 
fatal  to  their  ofispring,  fe^v  of  whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and  those 
who  do  are  weak  and  deformed.  As  such  people  are  not  in  a con- 
dition to  carry  their  children  abroad  into  the  open  air,  we  must 
lay  our  account  with  losing  the  greater  part  of  them.  But  the 
rich  have  not  this  excuse.  It  is  their  business  to  see  that  their 
children  be  daily  carried  abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept  in  the 
open  air  for  a sufficient  time.  This  will  always  succeed  better  if 
the  mother  goes  along  with  them.  Servants  are  often  negligent 
in  these  matters,  and  allow  a child  to  sit  or  lie  on  the  damp  ground, 
instead  of  leading  or  carrying  it  about.  The  mother  surely  needs 
air  as  well  as  her  children;  and  how  can  she  be  better  employed 
than  in  attending  them.? 

A very  bad  custom  prevails,  of  making  children  sleep  in  small 
apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three  beds  into  one  chamber. 
Instead  of  this,  the  nursery  ought  always  to  be  the  largest  and 
best  abed  room  in  tlic  house.  When  children  are  corffined  in 
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small  apartments,  the  air  not  only  becomes  unwholesome,  but 
the  heat  relaxes  their  solids,  renders  them  delicate,  and  disposes 
them  to  colds,  and  many  other  disorders.  Nor  is  the  custom  of 
wrapping  them  up  too  close  in  cradles  less  pernicious.  One  would 
think  that  nurses  were  afraid  lest  children  should  suffer  by  breath- 
ing free  air,  as  many  of  them  actually  cover  the  child’s  face  while 
asleep,  and  others  wrap  a covering  over  the  whole  cradle,  by  which 
means  the  child  is  forced  to  breathe  the  same  air  over  and  over  all 
the  time  it  sleeps.  Cradles  indeed  are  on  many  accounts  hurtful 
to  children,  and  it  would  be  l)etter  if  the  use  of  them  were  totally 
laid  aside*. 

A child  is  generally  laid  to  sleep  with  all  its  clothes  on ; and  if 
a number  of  others  are  heaped  above  them,  it  must  be  overheated ; 
by  which  means  it  cannot  fail  to  catch  cold  on  being  taken  out  of 
the  cradle,  and  exposed  to  the  open  air  with  only  its  usual  cloth- 
ing, which  is  too  frequently  the  case. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and  sleep  all  night 
in  warm  close  apartments,  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  compared 
to  plants  nursed  in  a hot-house,  instead  of  the  open  air.  Though 
such  plants  may  by  this  means  be  kept  alive  for  some  time,  they 
will  never  arrive  at  that  degree  of  strength,  vigour,  and  magnitude, 
w^hich  they  would  have  acquired  in  the  open  air,  nor  would  they 
be  able  to  bear  it  afteiwvards  should  they  be  exposed  to  it. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  open  air,  should  not  be  too  early  sent  to  great  towns,  where  it 
is  confined  and  unwholesome.  This  is  frequently  done  with  a 
view  to  forward  their  education,  but  proves  very  hurtful  to  their 
health.  All  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  so  situated  as  to  have  fresh,  dry,  wholesome  air,  and  should 
never  be  too  much  crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  particular  advantages  of 
wholesome  air  to  children,  or  of  the  bad  consequences  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  want  of  it,  I shall  only  observe,  that  of  several 
thousands  of  children  which  have  been  under  my  care,  I do  not 
remember  one  instance  of  a single  child  who  continued  healthy  in 


* It  is  amazing^  how  children  escape  suffocation,  considering  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  often  rolled  up  in  flannels,  &c,  I lately  attended  an  infant,  whom  I found 
muffled  up  over  head  and  ears  in  many  folds  of  flannel,  though  it  was  in  the  middle 
of  June.  I begged  for  a little  free  air  to  the  poor  babe;  but  though  this  indulg- 
ence was  granted  during  my  stay,  I found  it  always  on  my  return  in  the  same  situ- 
ation. Death,  as  might  be  expected,  soon  freed  the  infant  from  ail  its  miseries  ; but 
it  was  not  in  my  power  to  free  the  minds  of  its  parents  from  those  prejudices  which 
proved  fatal  to  their  chiid- 

I was  very  lately  called  to  see  an  infant  which  was  said  to  be  expiring  in  convul- 
sion-fits.  I desired  the  mother  to  strip  the  child,  and  wrap  it  in  a loose^covering. 
it  had  Ko  more  convulsion-flts, 
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a close  confined  situation;  but  have  often  kno\\Ti  the  most  ob* 
stinate  diseases  cured  by  removing  them  from  such  a situation  to 
^n  open  free  air. 


Of  Nurses. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  clioice  of  nur- 
ses. This  would  be  wasting  time.  Common  sense  will  direct 
every  one  to  choose  a woman  who  is  healthy,  and  has  plenty  of 
milk*.  If  she  be  at  the  same  time  cleanly,  careful,  and  good-na- 
tured, she  can  hardly  fail  to  make  a proper  nurse.  After  all, 
however,  the  only  certain  proof  of  a good  nurse,  is  a healthy  child 
upon  her  breast.  But  as  the  misconduct  of  nurses  often  proves 
fatal  to  children,  it  will  be  of  importance  to  point  out  a few  of 
their  most  baneful  errors,  in  order  to  rouse  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents, and  to  make  them  look  more  strictly  into  the  conduct  of 
those  to  whom  they  commit  the  care  of  their  infant  offspring. 

Though  it  admits  of  some  exceptions,  yet  we  may  lay  it  down 
as  a general  rule.  That  every  woman  who  nurses  for  hire  should 
be  car  fully  looked  cfter^  otherwise  she  will  not  do  her  didy.  For 
this  reason  parents  ought  always  to  have  their  children  nursed 
under  their  own  eye,  if  possible;  and  where  this  cannot  be  done, 
they  should  be  extremely  circumspect  in  their  choice  of  those  per- 
sons to  whom  they  intrust  them.  It  is  folly  to  imagine  that  any 
woman  who  abandons  her  own  child  to  suckle  another  for  the  sake 
of  gain,  should  feel  all  the  affections  of  a parent  towards  her  nurs- 
ling; yet  so  necessary  are  these  affections  in  a nurse,  that  but  for 
them  the  human  race  would  soon  be  extinct. 

One  of  the  most  common  faults  of  those  who  nurse  for  hire,  is 
dosing  children  with  stupefactives,  or  such  things  as  lull  them 
asleep.  An  indolent  nurse,  who  does  not  give  her  child  sufficient 
exercise  in  the  open  air  to  make  it  sleep,  and  does  not  choose  to 
be  disturbed  by  it  in  the  night,  will  seldom  fail  to  procure  for  it 
a dose  of  laudanum,  diacodium,  saffron,  or  what  answers  the  same 
purpose,  a dose  of  spirits  or  other  strong  liquors.  These,  though 
they  be  certain  poison  to  infants,  are  every  day  administered  by 
many  who  bear  the  character  of  very  good  nurses*f*. 

A nurse  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  imagine  that  this 
defect  may  be  supplied  by  giving  the  child  wines,  cordial  waters, 
or  other  strong  liquors.  This  is  an  egregious  mistake.  The  only 
thing  that  has  any  chance  to  supply  the  place  of  the  nurse’s  milk. 


' * I have  often  known  people  so  imposed  upon,  as  to  give  an  infant  to  a nurse  to  bs 
suckled  who  had  not  one  drop  of  milk  in  her  breast. 

t If  a mother  on  visiting  her  child  at  nurse  finds  it  alwa^  asleep,  I would  advise 
?ier  to  remove  it  immediately  j otherwise  it  will  soon  sleep  its  last. 
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must  be  somewhat  nearly  of  the  same  quality,  as  cow's  milk,  ass'^ 
milk,  or  beef  tea,  with  a little  bread.  It  never  can  be  done  by 
the  help  of  strong  liquors.  These  instead  of  nourishing  an  infant, 
never  fail  to  produce  the  contrary  effect. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  <their  nurses  suffering  them  to  cry 
long  and  vehemently.  This  strains  their  tender  bodies,  and  fre- 
quently occasions  ruptures,  inflammations  of  the  throat,  lungs, 
&c.  A child  never  continues  to  cry  long  without  some  cause, 
which  might  always  be  discovered  by  proper  attention;  and  the 
nurse  who  can  hear  an  infant  cry  till  it  has  almost  spent  itself, 
without  endeavouring  to  please  it,  must  be  cruel  indeed,  and  is 
unworthy  to  be  intrusted  mth  the  care  of  a human  creature. 

Nurses  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to  be  suspected. 
They  trust  to  it,  and  neglect  their  duty.  I never  knew  a good 
nurse  who  had  her  Godfrey's  cordial,  Daffy's  elixir,  Dalby's  car- 
minative, &c.  at  hand.  Such  generally  imagine,  that  a dose  of 
medicine  will  make  up  for  all  defects  in  food,  air,  exercise,  and 
cleanliness.  By  errors  of  this  kind,  I will  venture  to  say,  that 
one  half  the  children  who  die  annually  in  London  lose  their  lives. 

Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  is  another  very  perni- 
cious custom  of  indolent  nurses.  This  is  not  only  disagreeable, 
but  it  galls  and  frets  the  infant,  and,  by  relaxing  the  solids,  occa- 
sions scrophulas,  rickets,  and  other  diseases.  A dirty  nurse  is  al- 
ways to  be  suspected. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  children  from  bad 
humours,  by  throwing  them  upon  the  skin;  by  this  means  fevers 
and  other  diseases  are  prevented.  Nurses  are  apt  to  mistake  such 
critical  eruptions  for  an  itch,  or  some  other  infectious  disorder. 
Accordingly  they  take  every  method  to  drive  them  in.  In  this 
way  many  children  lose  their  lives;  and  no  wmider,  as  Nature  is 
opposed  in  the  very  method  she  takes  to  relieve  diem.  It  ought 
to  be  a rule,  which  every  nurse  should  observe,  never  to  stop  any 
eruption  without  proper  advice,  or  being  well  assured  that  it  is  not 
of  a critical  nature.  At  any  rate,  it  is  never  to  be  done  without 
previous  evacuations. 

Loose  stools  is  another  method  by  which  Nature  often  prevents 
or  carries  off  the  diseases  of  infants.  If  these  proceed  too  far,  no 
doubt  they  ought  to  be  checked!  but  this  is  never  to  be  done 
without  the  greatest  caution.  Nurses,  upon  the  first  appeai’ance 
of  loose  stools,  frequently  fly  to  the  use  of  astringents,  or  such 
things  as  bind  the  body.  Hence  inflammatory  fevers,  and  other 
fatal  diseases  are  occasioned.  A dose  of  rhubarb,  a gentle  vomit, 
or  some  other  evacuations,  should  always  precede  the  use  of  as- 
tringent medicines. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  nurses  is,  concealing  the  diseases 
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tif  children  from  their  parents*  This  they  are  extremely  ready  to 
do,  especially  when  the  disease  is  the  effect  of  their  own  negligence. 
Many  instances  might  be  given  of  persons  who  have  been  render- 
ed lame  for  life  by  a fall  from  their  nurse'^s  arms,  which  she, 
through  fear,  concealed  till  the  misfortune  was  past  cure.  Every 
parent  who  intrusts  a nurse  mth  the  care  of  a child,  ought  to  give 
her  the  strictest  charge  not  to  conceal  the  most  trifling  disorder  or 
misfortune  that  may  befal  it. 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  a nurse,  who  conceals  any  misfor- 
tune which  happens  to  a child  under  her  care,  till  it  loses  its  life 
or  limbs,  should  not  be  punished.  A few  examples  of  this  would 
save  the  lives  of  many  infants;  but  as  there  is  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  it  ever  will  be  the  case,  we  woidd  earnestly  recommend 
it  to  all  parents  to  look  carefully  after  their  children,  and  not  to 
trust  so  valuable  a treasure  entirely  into  the  hands  of  an  hireling. 

No  person  ought  to  imagine  these  things  unworthy  of  his  atten- 
tion. On  the  proper  management  of  children  depend  not  only 
their  health  and  usefulness  in  life,  but  likewise  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  the  state  to  which  they  belong.  Effeminancy  ever 
prove  the  ruin  of  any  state  where  it  prevails;  and,  when  its 
foundations  are  laid  in  infancy,  it  can  never  afterwards  be  wholly 
eradicated.  Parents  who  love  their  offspring,  and  wish  well  to 
their  country,  ought,  therefore,  in  the  management  of  their  chii- 
tlren,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  have  a tendency  to  make 
them  Weak  or  effeminate,  and  to  take  every  method  in  their  power 
to  render  their  constitutions  strong  and  hardy* 

— — ^By  arts  like  these 

Laconia  nurs'd  of  old  her  hardy  sons  * 

And  Rome’s  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way, 

Unhurt,  thro’  every  toil  in  every  clime. — ArmsihonGo 

Few  things  tend  more  to  the  destruction  of  children  than 
drenching  them  with  drugs.  That  medicine  may  he  sometimes 
necessary  for  children,  I do  not  deny  t but  that  it  hurts  them  ten 
times  for  once  it  does  them  good,  I wdll  venture  to  assert.  A 
London  mother,  the  moment  her  child  seems  to  ail  any  thing, 
runs  immediately  to  the  apothecary,  who  throws  in  his  pow'ders, 
pills,  and  potions,  till  the  poor  infant  is  poisoned;  when  the  child 
might  have  been  restored  to  perfect  health  by  a change  of  diet, 
air,  exercise,  clothing,  or  some  very  easy  and  simple  regulation. 

But  misguided  fondness  is  not  satisfied  with  drugging  children 
from  the  apothecary's  shop,  many  of  them  are  Jed  from  the  same 
quarter.  A starch  from  the  W est  Indies,  called  flour  of  arrow- 
root, is  the  food  of  those  infants  v/hose  parents  can  afford  to  pay 
for  it,  I lately  offended  a mother  very  much  by  saying  it  wjis 
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Hot  half  so  good  as  oatmeal,  thoTigh  mor6  than  ten  times  the  price. 
Of  this,  however,'  she  had  siiHieient  proof  by  a child  in  her  arm«, 
who  had  been  led  on  that  root,  andy  though  a year  and  a half  old, 
could  scarcely  put  a foot  to  the  ground,  while  her  neighbours 
child,  only  nine  months  old,  but  nursed  in  the  nortli  country  man- 
ner, could,  by  a hold  of  the  finger,  run  all  over  the  house, 

I have  taken  notice  ol‘  this  powder  to  show  the  influence  of 
fashion  even  in  tlie  feeding  of  an  infant.  I wisli  it  were  the  only 
instance  I could  give  of  tlie  fatal  effects  of  the  same  cause.  Ten 
thousand  infants  in  this  island,  before  they  are  out  of  the  nurse”’s 
arms,  si])  tea  t\vlre  a-day;  which,  to  be  sure,  is  the  true  way  to 
projmgate  herex's  ! 


CHAPTER  II. 


OF  THE  LABORIOUS,  THE  SEDENTARY,  AND 

THE  STUDIOUS. 

rj^IIAT  men  are  exposed  to  paTticular  diseases  from  the  occiu 
-■-  ])ations  whicfi  they  follow,  is  a fact  well  known;  but  to  rc- 
Tliedy  thisT  evil  is  a matter  of  some  difficulty.  Most  people  are 
under  the  necessity  of  following  those  employments  t-o  which  they 
have'  been  bred,  whether  tliev  be  favourable  to  health  or  not. 
For  this  reason,  instead  of  inveighing,  in  a general  way,  as  some 
authors  have  done,  ag-ainst  those  occupations-  which  are  hurtful  to 
health,  we  shall  endeavour  to^  |)oi])t  out  the  circumstances  in  each 
of  them  from  which  the  danger  chiefly  arises,  and  to  propose  the 
most  rational  methods  of  preventing  it. 

Chymists,  founders,  forgers,  glass-makers,  and  several  other 
artists,  are  hurt  by  the  imwholesorne  air  which  they  are  obliged 
to  breathe.  This  air  is  not  only  loaded  wath  the  noxious  exhala- 
tions arising  from  metals  and  minerals,  but  is  so  charged  with 
phlogiston  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  expamling  the  lungs  suf- 
ficiently, and  aBswawing  the  other  important  purposes  of  respir- 
ation. Hence  proceetl  asthmas,  coughs,  and  consumptions  of 
the  lungs,  so  incident  to  persons  who  follow  these  employments. 

To  prevent  such  consequences  as  far  as  possible,  the  places 
where  these  occupations  are  carried  on  ought  to  be  constructed  in 
such  a manner  as  to  discharge  the  smoke  and  other  exhalations, 
and  admit  a free  current  of  fresh  air.  Such  artists  ought  never 
to  continue  long  at  w^ork;  and  wdien  they  give  over,  they  shouM 
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gaffer  tliemselves  to  cool  gradually,  and  put  on  tlieir  clotlies  be- 
fore they  go  into  the  open  air.  They  ought  never  to  drink  large 
quantities  of  cold,  weak,  or  watery  liquors,  while  their  bodies  are 
hot,  nor  to  indulge  in  raw  Iruits,  salads,  or  any  thing  that  is  cold 
on  die  stomach‘d. 


Miners,  and  all  who  work  under  ground,  are  likeivise  hurt  by 
unwholesome  air.  The  air  by  its  stagnation  in  deep  mines,  not 
only  loses  its  proper  sprang  and  other  qualities  necessary  for  re- 
spiration, but  is  often  loaded  with  such  noxious  exlialations  as  to 
become  a most  deadly  qioison. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  whicli  prove  inost  destructive  to  miners, 
are  what  they  call  the  fire  damp  and  the  choke  damp.  In  both 
c ases  the  air  becomes  a poison  by  its  being  loaded  with  plilogiston. 
The  danger  from  the  former  may  lie  obviated  by  making  it  ex- 
plode before  it  accumulates  in  too  great  quantities,  and  the  latter 
may  be  generally  carried  oil  by  promoting  a free  circulation  of  air 
in  the  mine. 


Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwholesome  air,  but  likewise  by 
the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to  their  skin,  clothes,  &c. 
These  are  absorbed,  or  taken  up  into  the  body,  and  occasion 
palsies,  vertigoes,  and  other  nervous  affection's,  viiich  often  prove 
fatal.  Fallopius  observes,  that  those  who  work  in  mines  of  mer- 
cury seldom  live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead,  and  se%'eral 
other  metals,  are  likewise  very  pernicious  to  the  health. 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  fasting,  nor  to  continue  too 
long  at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be  nourishing,  and  their  liquor 
generous;  notliing  more  certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too  low. 
They  should  by  all  means  avoid  costivencss.  This  may  either  be 
done  by  chewing  a little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a suflicient  quantity 
of  salad  oil.  Oil  not  only  opens  thediody,  but  sheathes  and  de- 
fends the  intestines  from  the  ill  effects  of  the  metals.  All  who 
work  in  mines  or  metals  ought  to  wash  carefully,  and  to  cliange 
their  clothes  as  soon  as  they  give  over  working.  Nothing  would 
tend  more  to  preserve  the  health  of  such  people,  than  a strict,  and 
almost  religious,  regard  to  cleanliness. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  smelters,  makers  of  white  lead,  and 
many  others  who  work  in  metals,  are  liable  to  the  same  diseases 
as  miners ; and  ought  to  observe  the  same  directions  for  avoiding 
them. 

Tallow  chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who  work  in  putrid 
animal  substances,  are  likewise  liable  to  suffer  from  the  imwhule- 


* When  persons  heated  with  labour,  have  drank  cold  liquor,  ihey  oitghi:  to 
'Continue  at  work  for  some  time  a^ter. 

Y o 
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some  smells  or  effluvia  of  these  bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the 
same  regard  to  cleanliness  as  miners;  and  when  they  are  affected 
with  nausea,  sickness,  or  indigestion,  we  would  advise  them  to  take 
a vomit  or  a gentle  purge.  Such  substances  ought  always  to  be 
manufactured  as  soon  as  possible.  When  long  kept,  they  not  only 
become  unwholesome  to  those  who  manufacture  them,  but  like- 
wise to  people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of  our  subject, 
to  specify  the  diseases  peculiar  to  persons  of  every  occupation;  we 
shall  therefore  consider  mankind  under  the  general  classes  of 
Laborious^  Secieniar?/,  and  Studious. 

The  Laborious. 

Though  those  who  follow  laborious  employments  are  in  general 
the  most  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the  nature  of  their  occupations, 
and  the  jilaces  where  they  are  carried  on,  expose  them  more  par- 
ticularly to  some  diseases.  Husbandmen,  for  example,  are  expose 
ed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  w'eather,  which,  in  this  country, 
iire  often  very  great  and  sudden,  and  occasion  colds,  coughs, 
quinsies,  rheumatisms,  fevers,  and  other  acute  disorders.  They 
are  likewise  forced  to  w^ork  hard,  and  often  to  carry  burdens  above 
their  strength,  w'hich,  by  overstraining  the  vessels,  occasion 
asthmas,  ruptures,  pleurisies,  &c. 

Those  who  labour  without  doors  are  often  afflicted  with  inter- 
mitting fevers  or  agues,  occasioned  by  the  frequent  vicissitudes  of 
heat  and  cold,  poor  living,  bad  water,  sitting  or  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  evening  dews,  night  air,  &c.  to  which  they  are  frequently 
exposed. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers,  he.  are 
obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  w ith  much  greater  force,  and  also  to 
keep  their  lungs  distended  with  more  violence  than  is  necessary 
for  common  respiration ; by  this  means  the  tender  vessels  of  the 
lungs  are  overstretched,  and  often  burst,  insomuch  that  a spitting 
of  blood  or  fever  ensues.  Hippocrates  mentions  an  instance  to 
this  purpose,  of  a man  who,  upon  a wager,  carried  an  ass;  but 
was  soon  after  seized  with  a fever,  a vomiting  of  blood,  and  a 
rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effect  of  mere  laziness, 
wfflich  prompts  people  to  do  at  once  what  should  be  done  at  twice. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is^ 
that  the  strongest  men  are  most  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  burdens,^ 
hard  labour,  or  feats  of  activity.  It  is  rare  to  find  one  who  boasts 
of  his  strength,  without  a rupture,  a spitting  of  blood,  or  some 
other  disease^  which  he  reaps  as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would 
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imagine  the  daily  instances  we  have  of  the  fatal  eflects  of  carrying 
great  weights,  running,  wrestling,  and  the  like,  would  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  such  practices. 

There  are  indeed  some  employments  which  necessarily  require 
a great  exertion  of  strength;  as  porters,  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
&c.  None  ought  to  follow  these  but  men  of  strong  body;  and 
they  should  never  exert  their  strength  to  the  utmost,  nor  work  too 
long.  When  the  muscles  are  violently  strained, 'frequent  rest  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  they  may  recover  their  tone;  mthout  this, 
the  strength  and  constitution  will  soon  be  worn  out,  and  a prcina« 
ture  old  age  be  induced. 

The  erisipelas,  or  St.  Anthony ""s  fire,  is  a disease  very  incident 
to  the  laborious.  It  is  occasioned  by  whatever  gives  a sudden 
check  to  the  perspiration,  as  drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is 
warm,  wet  feet,  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  sitting  or  lying  on  the 
damp  ground,  &c.  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  labour  without 
doors  always  to  guard  against  these  inconveniences;  but  it  is 
known  from  experience,  that  their  ill  consequences  might  often  be 
prevented  by  proper  care. 

The  iliac  passion,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints  of  the  bowels, 
are  often  occasioned  by  the  same  causes  as  the  erisipelas ; but  they 
may  likewise  proceed  from  flatulent  and  indigestible  food.  La- 
bourers generally  eat  unfermented  bread,  made  of  peas,  beans, 
rye,  and  other  windy  ingredients.  They  also  devour  great  quan- 
tities of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  stewed,  or  raw,  with  various  kinds 
of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which  they  drink  sour  milk,  stale  small 
beer,  or  the  like.  Such  a mixture  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bowels 
with  wind,  and  occasion  diseases  of  those  parts. 

Inflammations,  whitloes,  and  other  diseases  of  the  extremities, 
are  likewise  common  among  those  who  labour  without  doors. 
These  diseases  are  often  attributed  to  venom,  or  some  kind  of 
poison;  but  they  generally  proceed  either  from  sudden  heat  after 
cold,  or  the  contrary.  When  labourers,  milk-maids,  &c.  come 
from  the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to  the  fire,  and  often  plunge 
their  hands  in  warm  water;  by  which  means  the  blood  and  other 
humours  in  those  parts  arc  suddenly  expanded,  and,  the  vessels 
not  yielding  so  quickly,  a strangulation  happens,  and  an  inflam- 
mation or  a mortification  ensues. 

When  such  persons  come  home  cold,  they  ought  to  keep  at  a 
distance  from  the  fire  for  some  time,  to  wash  their  hands  in  cold 
water,  and  to  rub  tliem  well  with  a dry  cloth.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens, that  people  are  so  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  their  limbs.  In  this  case  the  only  remedy  is 
to  rub  the  parts  affected  with  snow,  or,  where  it  cannot  be  had. 
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with  cold  water.  If  tlicy  be  lield  near  the  fire,  or  phiiiged  int© 
warm  water,  a mortification  will  generally  ensue. 

I^abourers  in  the  hot  season  are  apt  to  lie  down  and  sleep  in 
the  sun.  This  practice  is  so  dangerous,  tliat  they  often  awake  in 
a burning  lever.  These  ardent  fevers,  which  ])rove  so  fatal  about 
the  end  of  summer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frecjuently 
occasioned  by  this  means.  When  labourers  h'ave  oft' work,  whicii 
they  ought  always  to  do  during  the  heat  of  tlie  day,  they  should 
go  home,  or  at  least  get  under  some  cover,  where  they  may  re])ose 
themselves  in  safety. 

Many  people  follow  tlieir  employments  in  the  fields  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  without  eating  any  thing.  'Tliis  cannot  fail  to 
hurt  their  health.  However  liomely  their  fare  be,  they  ought  to 
have  it  at  regular  times;  and  the  harder  tlu'y  work,  the  more 
frequently  they  should  eat.  If  the  liiimours  be  not  frequently 
3'eplenishcd  with  fresh  nourishment,  tliey  soon  become  putrid,  and 
produce  fevers  of  the  very  worst  kincL 

Many  peasants  are  extremely  careless  with  respect  to  wliat  they 
c^at  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere  indolence,  use  unwholesome 
food,  when  they  might,  for  the  same  expence,  }}ave  that  wliich  is 
wholesome.  In  some  parts  of  Britain,  tlie  peasants  are  too  careless 
even  to  take  the  trouble  of  dressing  their  own  victuals.  Such 
people  would  live  iq^on  one  meal  a-day  in  indolence,  rather  than 
labour,  though  it  were  to  procure  them  the  greatest  affluence. 


Fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occasioned  among  labourers 
by  poor  Uvhip^,  When  the  body  is  not  sufficiently  nourislied, 
the  humours  become  vitiated,  and  the  solids  weak  ; from  whence 
the  most  fatal  consequences  ensue.  Poor  living'  is  likewise  pro- 
ductive of  many  of  those  cutaneous  diseases  so  frequent  amo]ig  tlie 
lower  class  of  people.  It  is  remarkable,  that  cattle  wlien  ])inched 
in  their  food,  are  generally  affected  with  diseases  of  tlie  skin, 
which  scklom  fail  to  disappear  when  they  are  put  upon  a gof>d 
pasture.  This  shews  how  much  a good  state  of  the  Immours  de- 
pends upon  a sufficient  quantity  of  proper  nourishment. 

Poverty  not  only  occasions,  but  aggravates,  many  of  tljc  dis- 
eases of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have  much  foresight;  and 
if  they  liad,  it  is  seldom  in  their  power  to  save  any  thing.  They 
are  glad  to  make  a shift  to  live  from  day  to  day  ; and  when  any 
disease  overtakes  them,  they  are  miserable  indeed.  Here  tlie  god- 
like virtue  of  charity  ought  always  to  exert  itself.  To  reheve  the 
industrious  poor  in.  distress,  is  surely  the  most  exalted  act  of 
religion  and  humanity.  They  alone,  who  are  witnesses  of  those 
scenes  of  calamity,  can  form  a notion  of  wliat  numbers  perisli  in 
diseases  for  wnnt  of  proper  assistance,  and  en  for  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  liler 
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Uabourers  are  often  Fiiirt  by  a foolish  emulation,  wliicli  prompt 
them  to  vie  .;with  one  another,  till  they  overheat  tliemselves  to  such 
a degree  as  to  occasion  a fever,  or  even  to  drop  down  dead.  Suck 
as  wantonly  throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner,  deserve  to  be 
looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  self-murderers. 

The  office  of  a soldier,  in  time  of  war,  may  be  ranked  among 
the  laborious  employments.  Soldiers  suffer  many  hardships  from 
the  inclemency  of  seasons,  long  marches,  bad  provisions,  hungery 
watching,  unwliolesome  climates,  bad  water,  &c.  These  occasion 
fevers,  fluxes,  rheumatisms,  and  other  fatal  diseases,  which  gener- 
ally do  greater  execution  tlian  the  sword,  especially  when  cam- 
paigns are  continued  too  late  in  the  season.  A few  weeks  of  cold 
rainy  weatlier  will  often  prove  more  fatal  than  an  engagement. 

Those  who  have  the  command  of  armies  sliould  take  care  that 
their  soldiers  be  well  clothed  and  well  fed.  They  ought  also  to 
finish  their  campaigns  in  due  season,  and  to  provide  their  men 
with  dry  and  well-aired  winter  quarters.  These  rules,  taking  care 
at  the  same  time,  to  keep  the  sick  at  a proper  distance  from  those 
in  health,  would  tend  greatly  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  soldiery^. 

Sailors  may  also  be  numbered  among  the  laborious.  Tliey  un- 
dergo great  hardships  from  change  of  climate,  tlie  violence  of  the 
weather,  hard  labour,  bad  provisions,  &c.  Sailoi’s  are  of  so  great 
importance  ])oth  to  the  trade  and  safety  of  this  kingdom,  that  too 
much  pains  can  never  be  bestowed  in  pointing  out  the  means  of 
preserving  their  lives. 

One  great  source  of  the  diseases  of  sea-farin'g  people  is  excess. 
Wlien  they  get  on  shore  after  having  been  long  at  sea,  without; 
regard  to  the  climate,  or  tlieir  own  constitutions,  they  plunge 
headlong  into  all  manner  of  riot,  and  often  persist  till  a fever  puts, 
an  end  to  their  lives.  Thus  intemperance,  and  not  the  climate,  is. 
often  tlie  cause  W'hy  so  many  of  our  brave  sailors  die  on  foreign 


^ It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  soldiers  suffer  not  less  from  indolence  and  in- 
temperance in  time  of  peace,  than  from  hardships  in  time  of  war.  If  men  are  idle 
they  will  be  vicious.  It  would  therefore  be  of  great  importance,  could  a scheme  be 
formed  for  rendering  the  military,  in  times  of  peace,  both  more  healthy  and  more 
useful.  These  desirable  objects  might,  in  our  opinion,  be  obtained,  by  employing 
them  for  some  hours  every  day,  and  advancing  their  pay  accordingly.  Sy  this 
means,  idleness,  the  mother  of  vice,  might  be  prevented,  the  price  of  labour  lowered, 
public  works,  as  harbours,  canals,  turnpike  roads,  8tc.  might  be  made  without  hurt- 
ing manufactures,  and  soldiers  might  be  enabled  to  marry  and  bring  up  children.  ^ A 
scheme  of  this  kind  might  easily  be  conducted,  so  as  not  to  depress  the  martial  spiritj, 
provided  the  men  were  only  to  work  four  or  five  hours  every  day,  and  always  to 
wmrk  without  doors : no  soldier  should  be  suffered  to  work  too  long,  or  to  follow  any 
sedentary  employment.  Sedentary  employments  render  men  weak  and  effeminate, 
quite  unfit  for  the  hardships  of  war;  whereas  working  for  a few  hours  every  day 
without  doors,  would  inure  them  to  the  weather^  brace  their  nerveSj  and  increase 
Sheir  strengrh  and  courage. 
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coasts.  Such  people  ouoht  not  to  live  too  low;  but  they  will  find 
moderation  tlie  best  defence  against  fevers  and  many  other  ma- 
ladies. 

Sailors,  wlien  on  duty^  cannot  avoid  sometimes  getting  wet,. 
When  this  happens,  they  should  change  their  clotlies  scs  soon  as 
they  are  relieved,  and  take  every  method  to  restore  the  perspir- 
ation.  They  should  not,  in  this  case,  make  too  free  with  spirits 
or  other  strong  liquors,  but  should  rather  drink  them  diluted  with 
warm  water,  and  go  immediately  to  bed,  where  a sound  sleep  and 
a gentle  sweat  would  set  all  to  rights. 

o o 

Rut  the  health  of  sailors  suffers  most  from  unwholesome  food. 
The  constant  use  of  salted  provisions  inflames  their  humours,  and 
occasions  the  scurvy,  and  other  obstinate  maladies.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  prevent  this  disease  in  long  voyages;  yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  much  nfight  be  done  towards  effecting  so  desirable 
an  end,  were  due  pains  bestowed  for  that  purpose.  For  example, 
various  roots,  greens,  and  fruits,  might  be  kept  a long  time  at  sea^ 
as  onions,  jx)tatoes,  cabbages,  lemons,  oranges,  tamarinds,  apples, 
&c.  When  fruits  cannot  be  kept,  the  juices  of  them,  either  fresh 
or  fermented,  may.  With  these  all  the  drink,  and  even  the  fix)d^ 
of  the  ship's  company  ought  to  be  acidulated  in  long  voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  like\vise  contribute  to  vitiate  the  humour, f,’ 
Flour  will  keep  for  a long  time  on  board,  of  which  fresh  bread 
might  frequently  be  made.  Malt  too  might  be  kept,  and  infused 
with  boiling  water  at  any  time.  This  liquor,  wdien  drank  even  in 
form  of  wort,  is  very  wholesome,  and  is  found  to  be  an  antidote 
against  the  scurvy.  Small  wines  and  cider  might  likewise  be 
plentifully  laid  in;  and  shoidd  they  turn  sour,  they  would  still  be 
useful  as  vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a great  antidote  against  diseases, 
and  should  be  used  by  all  travellers,  especially  at  sea.  It  may 
either  be  mixed  with  the  water  they  drink,  or  taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewise  to  be  carried 
on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  &c.  Fresh  broths  made  of  porta- 
ble soup,  and  puddings  made  of  pease  or  other  vegetables,  ought 
to  be  used  plentifully.  Many  other  things  will  readily  occur  to 
people  conversant  in  these  matters,  Avhich  Avould  tend  to  preserve 
the  liealth  of  that  brave  and  useful  set  of  men*. 


* Our  countryman  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  has  shewn  how  far,  by  proper 
care  and  attention,  the  diseases  formerly  so  fatal  to  seamen  may  be  prevented.  In 
a voyage  of  three  years  and  eighteen  days,  during  which  he  was  exposed  to  every 
climate,  from  the  52°  north  to  the  71°  of  south  latitude,  of  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen men,  composing  the  ship’s  company,  he  lost  only  one,  who  died  of  a phthisis 
fulmonalis.  The  principal  means  he  used  were,  to  preserve  a strict  attention  to 
cleanliness,  to  procure  abundance  of  vegetables  and  fresh  provisions,  especially  good 
water,  and  to  allow  his  people  sufficient  time  for  rest. 
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We  have  reason  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were  paid  to  the  diet, 
air,  clothing,  and  above  all  things  to  the  cleanliness  of  seafaring 
people,  they  would  be  the  most  healthy  set  of  men  in  the  world ; 
but  when  these  are  neglected,  the  very  reverse  will  happen. 

The  best  medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend  to  sailors  or 
soldiers  on  foreign  coasts,  especially  where  dampness  prevails,  is 
the  Peruvian  bark.  This  will  often  prevent  fevers,  and  other 
fatal  diseases.  About  a dram  of  it  may  be  chewed  ever  day ; or 
if  this  should  prove  disagreeable,  an  ounce  of  bark,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  orange  peel,  and  two  drams  of  snake-root  coarsely 
powdered,  may  be  infused  for  two  or  three  days  in  an  English 
quart  of  brandy,  and  half  a wine  glass  of  it  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  This  has  been  found  to  be  an 
excellent  antidote  against  fluxes,  putrid,  intermitting,  and  other 
fevers,  in  unhealthy  climates.  It  is  not  material  in  what  form 
this  medicine  is  taken.  It  may  either  be  infused  in  water,  wine, 
or  spirits,  as  recommended  above,  or  made  into  an  electuary  with 
syrup  of  lemons,  oranges,  or  the  like. 

The  Sedentary. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man 
than  a sedentary  life,  yet  this  class  comprehends  by  far  the  great- 
er part  of  the  species.  Almost  the  whole  female  world,  and,  in 
manufacturing  countries,  the  major  part  of  the  males,  may  be 
reckoned  sedentary*. 

Agriculture,  the  first  and  most  healthful  of  all  employments,  is 
now  followed  by  few  who  are  able  to  carry  on  any  other  business. 
But  those  who  imagine  that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  sufficient 
to  employ  all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  mistaken.  An  ancient 
Homan,  we  are  told,  could  maintain  his  family  from  the  produce 
of  one  acre  of  ground.  So  might  a modern  Briton,  if  he  would 
be  contented  to  live  like  a Roman.  This  shews  what  an  immense 
increase  of  inhabitants  Britain  might  admit  of,  and  all  of  whom 
might  live  by  the  culture  of  the  ground. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  source  of  domestic  riches.  Where  it 
is  neglected,  whatever  wealth  may  be  imported  from  abroad,  po- 
verty and  misery  will  abound  at  home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
the  fluctuating  state  of  trade  and  manufactures,  that  thousands  of 
people  may  be  in  full  employment  to-day  and  in  beggary  to- 


^ The  appellation  of  sedentary  has  generally  been  given  only  to  the  studious : we 
can  see  no  reason,  however,  for  restricting  it  to  them  alone.  Many  artificers  may, 
with  as  much  propriety,  be  denominated  sedentary  as  the  studious,  with  this  particu- 
lar disadvantage,  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  sit  in  very  awkward  postures,  whic|'f 
the  studious  need  not  do,  unless  they  please. 
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morrow.  This  can  never  happen  to  those  wlio  cultivate  the  ground,  i 
Tliey  can  eat  tlie  fruit  of  their  labour,  and  can  always  by  industry  | 
obtain,  at  least,  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Though  sedentary  employments  are  necessary,  yet  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  any  person  should  be  confined  for  life  to  these 
alone.  Were  such  employments  intermixed  with  the  more  active 
and  lalxmious,  they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is  constant  confine- 
ment that  ruins  the  health.  A man  may  not  be  hurt  by  sitting 
five  or  six  liours  a-day;  but  if  he  is  obliged  to  sit  ten  or  twelve, 
he  will  soon  become  diseased. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercise  alone  which  hurts  sedentary 
people;  they  like^vise  suffer  from  the  confined  air  which  they 
breathe.  It  is  very  common  to  see  ten  or  a dozen  tailors*,  or 
stay-makers,  for  example,  crowded  into  one  small  apartment, 
where  there  is  hardly  room  for  one  person  to  breathe  freely.  In 
this  situation  they  generally  continue  for  many  hours  at  a time, 
often  whth  the  addition  of  several  candles,  which  tend  likemse  to 
waste  the  air,  and  render  it  less  fit  for  respiration.  Air  that  is 
breathed  repeatedly  becomes  unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs.  This 
is  one  cause  of  the  phthisical  coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
breast,  so  incident  to  sedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perspiration  from  a great  number  of  persons  pent  up 
together,  renders  the  air  unwholesome.  The  danger  from  this 
(juarter  w'ill  be  greatly  increased,  if  any  one  of  them  happen  to 
have  bad  lungs,  or  to  be  otherw  ise  diseased.  Those  who  sit  near 
liim,  being  forced  to  breathe  the  same  air,  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
infected.  It  w^ould  be  a rare  thing,  however,  to  find  a dozen  of 
sedentary  people  all  in  good  health,  the  danger  of  crowding  them 
together  must  therefore  be  evident  to  every  one. 

IMany  of  those  who  follow  sedentary  employments  are  constantly 
in  a bending  posture,  as  shoemakers,  tailors,  cutlers,  &c.  Such  a 
situation  is  extremely  hurtful.  A bending  posture  obstructs  all 
the  vital  motions,  and  of  course  must  destroy  the  health.  Ac- 
cbrdingly  w^e  find  such  artificers  generally  complaining  of  indiges- 
tions, flatulences,  headachs,  pains  of  the  breast,  &c. 

The  aliment  in  sedentary  people,  instead  of  being  pushed  for- 
wards by  an  erect  posture,  and  the  action  of  the  muscles,  is  in  a 
manner  confined  in  the  bowels.  Hence  indigestions,  costiveness, 


* A person  of  observation  in  that  line  of  life  told  me,  that  most  tailors  die  of  con- 
sumptions; which  he  attributed  chiefly  to  the  unfavourable  postures  in  which  they 
sit,  and  the  unwholesomeness  of  those  places  where  their  business  is  carried  on.  If 
more  attention  were  not  paid  to  profit  than  to  the  preservation  of  human  lives,  this 
evil  might  be  easily  remedied;  but  while  masters  only  mind  their  own  interest,  nD«. 
thing  will  be  done  for  the  safety  of  their  servants. 
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and  other  hypochondriacal  affections,  the  constant  com^ 
panions  of  the  sedentary.  Indeed  none  of  the  excretions  can  be 
duly  performed  where  exercise  is  wanting;  and  when  the  matter 
which  ought  to  be  discharged  in  this  way  is  retained  too  long  in 
the  body,  it  must  have  bad  effects,  as  it  is  again  taken  up  into  tlie 
mass  of  humours, 

A bending  posture  is  hkewise  hurtful  to  the  lungs.  When 
this  organ  is  compressed,  the  air  cannot  have  free  access  into  ail 
its  parts,  so  as  to  expand  them  properly.  Hence  tubercles,  ad- 
hesions, &c.  are  formed,  which  often  end  in  consumptions.  Be- 
sides, the  proper  action  of  the  lungs  lx‘ing  absolutely  necessary  for 
making  good  blood,  when  that  organ  fails,  the  humours  soon  be- 
come universally  depraved,  and  the  whole  constitution  goes  to 
■wreck.  Being  of  a soft  texture,  and  in  continual  action,  their 
functions  are  easily  obstructed  by  pressure. 

The  sedentary  are  not  only  hurt  by  pressure  on  the  bowels, 
but  also  on  the  inferior  extremities,  which  obstructs  the  circula-' 
tion  in  these  parts,  and  renders  them  weak  and  feeble.  Thus 
tailors,  shoemakers,  &c.  frecjuently  lose  the  use  of  their  legs  alto- 
gether: besides,  the  blood  and  humours  are,  by  stagnation,  viti- 
ated, and  the  perspiration  is  obstructed ; whence  proceed  the  scab, 
ulcerous  sores,  foul  blotches,  and  other  cutaneous  diseases,  so  com- 
mon among  sedentary  artificers. 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  consequence  of  close 
application  to  sedentary  employments.  The  spine,  for  example, 
by  being  continually  bent,  puts  on  a crooked  shape,  and  generally 
remains  so  ever  after.  But  a bad  figure  of  body  has  already  been 
observed  to  be  hurtful  to  health,  as  the  vital  functions  are  thereb3^ 
impeded. 

A sedentary  life  seldom  fails  to  occasion  an  universal  relaxation 
of  the  solids.  This  is  the  great  source  from  whence  most  of  the 
diseases  of  sedentary  people  flow.  The  scrophula,  consumption, 
hysterics,  and  nervous  diseases,  now  so  common,  were  very  little 
known  in  this  country  before  sedentai'y  artificers  became  so  nu- 
merous; and  they  are  very  little  known  still  among  such  of  our 
people  as  follow  active  employments  without  doors,  though  in 
great  towns  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  afflicted  with 
them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  those  evils,  because  many  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  a sedentary  life,  like  ricketty  children, 
lose  all  inclination  for  exercise : we  shall,  however,  throw  out  a 
few  hints  with  respect  to  the  most  likely  means  for  preserving  the 
health  of  this  useful  set  of  people,  which  some  of  them,  we  hope, 
will  be  wise  enough  to  take. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  sedentary  ajtificers  are  often 
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liurt  by  their  bending  posture.  Tlic-y  ought  therefore  to  stand  or 
sit  as  erect  as  the  nature  of  their  employments  will  permit.  Tliey 
sliould  likewise  change  their  posture  frec^uently,  and  should  never 
sit  too  long  at  a time,  but  leave  off  work,  and  walk,  ride,  run,  or 
do  any  thing  that  will  promote  the  vital  functions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too  little  time  for  ex- 
ercise; yet,  sliort  as  it  is,  they  seldom  employ  it  properly.  A 
journeyman  tailor  or  weaver  for  example,  instead  of  walking  a- 
broad  for  exercise  and  fresh  air,  at  his  hours  of  leisure,  chuses 
often  to  spend  them  in  a public-house,  or  in  playing  at  some  se- 
dentary game,  by  which  he  generally  loses  both  his  time  and  his 
money. 

The  awkward  postures  in  whicli  many  sedentary  artificers 
work,  seem  rather  to  be  the  effect  of  custom  than  necessitv.  For 
example,  a table  might  surely  be  contrived  for  ten  or  a dozen 
tailors  to  sit  round,  with  liberty  for  their  legs  either  to  hang  down 
or  rest  upon  a footboard,  as  they  should  chuse.  A place  might 
likewise  be  cut  out  for  eacli  person,  in  such  a manner  that  he 
might  sit  as  conveniently  for  working  as  in  the  present  mode  of 
sitting  cross-legged. 

All  sedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  most  religious  regard 
to  cleanliness.  Both  their  situation  and  occupations  render  thi^ 
higlily  necessary.  Nothing  would  contribute  more  to  preserve 
tlieir  health,  than  a strict  attention  to  it ; and  such  of  them  as  ne- 
glect it,  not  only  run  the  hazard  of  losing  health,  but  of  becoming 
a nuisance  to  their  neishbours. 

O 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is  windy  or  hard  of 
di  gestion,  and  should  pay  the  strictest  regard  to  sobriety.  A 
person  who  works  hard  without  doors  will  soon  tlirow  off'  a de- 
bauch; but  one  who  sits,  has  by  no  means  an  equal  chancco 
Hence  it  often  happens  that  sedentary  people. are  seized  with 
fevers  after  hard  drinking.  When  such  persons  feel  their  spirits 
low,  instead  of  running  to  the  tavern  for  relief,  they  should  ride 
or  walk  in  the  fields.  This  would  remove  the  complaint  more 
cff'ectually  than  strong  liquor,  and  would  never  hurt  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Instead  of  multiplying  rules  for  preserving  tlie  liealth  of  the 
sedentary,  we  shall  recommend  to  them  the  following  general 
plan,  viz.  That  every  person  who  follows  a sedentary  employment 
should  cultivate  a piece  of  ground  with  his  own  hands.  This  he 
might  dig,  plant,  sow,  and  weed,  at  leisure  hours,  so  as  to  make 
it  both  an  exercise  and  amusement,  while  it  produced  many  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  After  working  an  hour  in  a garden,  a man 
will  return  with  more  keenness  to  his  employment  within  doors, 
than  if  he  had  been  all  the  while  idle. 
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Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to  healtlu  It 
not  only  gives  exercise  to  every  part  of  the  body,  but  the  very 
smell  of  the  earth  and  fresh  herbs  revives  and  cheers  the  spirits, 
whilst  the  pcrpetvial  prospect  of  something  coming  to  maturity 
delights  and  entertains  the  mind.  A¥e  are  so  formed  as  to  be  alf 
ways  pleased  with  somewhat  in  prospect,  however  distant,  or 
however  trivial;  hence  the  happiness  that  most  men  feel  in  plants 
ing,  sowing,  building,  &c.  These  seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
employments  of  the  more  early  ages;  and,  when  kings  and  con- 
querors cultivated  the  ground,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
knew  as  well  wherein  true  happiness  consisted  as  we  do. 

It  may  seem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening  to  manufac- 
turers in  great  towns ; but  observation  proves  that  the  plan  is  veiy 
practicable.  In  the  town  of  Sheffield  in  Yorkshire,  where  tlie 
great  iron-manufacture  is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a journeyman 
cutler  who  does  not  possess  a piece  of  ground,  which  lie  cultivates 
as  a garden.  This  practice  has  many  salutary  effects.  It  not  only 
induces  these  people  to  take  exercise  without  doors,  but  also  to  eat 
many  greens,  roots,  &c.  of  their  own  growth,  which  they  would 
never  think  of  purchasing.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  manu- 
facturers in  any  other  town  in  Great  Britain  should  not  follow  the 
same  plan.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  in  such  a place  as 
London  a plan  of  this  kind  is  not  practicable:  yet,  even  there 
sedentary  artificers  may  find  opportunities  of  taking  air  and  exer- 
cise, if  they  chuse  to  embrace  them. 

Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into  <Treat  toims. 

® . . 

The  situation  may  have  some  advantages;  but  it  has  likewise 
man^  disadv  antages.  All  mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  have 
it  in  their  power  to  cultriate  a piece  of  ground;  which  indeed 
most  of  them  do.  This  not  only  gives  them  exercise,  but  enables 
them  to  live  more  comfortably-  So  far  at  least  as  my  observation 
extends,  mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  are  far  more  happy 
than  those  in  great  towns.  They  enjoy  better  health,  live  in 
greater  affluence,  and  seldom  faij.  to  rear  a healthy  and  numerous 
offspring. 

In  a word,  exercise  without  doors,  in  one  shape  or  another,  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  health.  Those  who  neglect  it,  though  they 
may  for  a while  drag  out  life,  can  hardly  be  said  to  enjoy  it./ 
Weak  and  effeminate,  they  languish  for  a few  years,  and  soon 
drop  into  an  untimely  grave. 

The  Studious. 

Intense  thinkiiifj  is  so  destructive  to  health,  that  few  instances 
can  be  produced  of  studious  persons  who  are  strong  and  healthy. 
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Hard  study  alwa3’s  implies  a sedentary  life;  and  when  intense 
thinking  is  joined  to  the  want  of  exercise,  the  consequences  must 
be  bad.  We  have  1‘requently  known  even  a few  months  of  close 
application  to  study,  ruin  an  excellent  constitution,  by  inducing  a 
train  of  nervous  complaints  which  coidd  never  be  removed.  Man 
is  evidently  not  formed  for  continual  thought  more  than  for  per- 
petual action,  and  would  be  as  soon  worn  out  by  the  one  as  by 
the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  that  b^^  its 
influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  ma^’'  be  accelerated  or  retarded 
to  almost  any  degree.  Thus  cheerfulness  and  mirth  quicken  the 
circulation  and  promote  all  the  secretions;  whereas  sadness  and 
])rofound  thought  never  fail  to  retard  them.  Hence  it  would  ap- 
]>eaa'  that  even  a degree  of  thoughtlessness  is  necessary  to  health. 
Indeed  the  perpetual  thinker  seldom  enjoys  either  health  or 
spirits;  while  the  person  who  can  hardly  be  said  to  think  at  all, 
generally  enjoys  both. 

Perj:)etual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  seldom  think  long.  In 
a few  years  they  generally  l)ecome  quite  stupid,  and  exhibit  a 
inelanclioly  pr{K:>f  how  readily  the  greatest  blessings  may  be  a- 
busefl.  Thinking,  like  every  thing  else,  when  carried  to  ex- 
treme, becomes  a vice ; nor  can  any  thing  aflbrd  a greater  proof 
of  wdsdom,  than  for  a man  frequently  and  seasonably  to  unbend 
his  mind,  this  may  generally  be  done  by  mixing  in  cheerful  com- 
pany, active  diversions,  or  the  like. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  investigate  the  nature  of  that  con- 
nexion which  subsists  betw^een  the  mind  and  the  body,  or  to  in- 
quire  into  the  manner  in  which  they  mutually  aflect  each  other, 
w^e  shall  only  mention  those  diseases  to  wEich  the  learned  are 
more  peculiarly  liable,  and  endeavour  to  }X)int  out  the  means  of 
avoiding  them. 

Studious  persons  are  very  subject  to  the  gout.  This  painful 
disease  in  a great  measure  proceeds  from  indigestion,  and  an  ob- 
structed perspiration.  It  is  impossible  that  the  man  v/ho  sits 
from  morning  till  night  should  either  digest  his  food,  or  have  any 
of  the  secretions  in  due  quantity.  But  when  that  matter  which 
should  be  thrown  off*  by  the  skin,  is  retained  in  the  body,  and  the 
humours  are  not  duly  prepared,  diseases  must  ensue, 

The  studious  are  likewise  very  liable  to  the  stone  and  gravel. 
Exercise  greatly  promotes  both  the  secretion  and  discharge  of 
urine;  consequently  a sedentary  life  must  have  the  contraiy  ef- 
fect. Any  one  may  be  satisfied  of  this  by  observing,  that  he 
passes  much  more  urine  by  day  than  in  the  night,  and  also  wdipn 
he  walks  or  rides,  than  when  he  sits.  The  discharge  of  urine  not 
only  prevents  the  gravel  and  stone,  but  many  other  diseases, 
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The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  slow,  obstructions  in  that  or- 
gan can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  consequence  of  inactivity.  Hence 
sedentary  people  are  frequently  afflicted  with  schirrous  livers. 
But  the  proper  secretion  and  discharge  of  the  bile  is  so  necessary 
a part  of  the  animal  economy,  that  where  these  are  not  duly  per- 
formed, the  health  must  soon  be  impaired.  Jaundice,  indigestion, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  a wasting  of  the  whole  body,  seldom  fail  to 
be  the  consequences  of  a vitiated  state  of  the  liver,  or  obstructions 
of  the  bile. 

Few  diseases  prove  more  fatal  to  the  studious  than  consump- 
tions of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  this  organ 
cannot  be  duly  expanded  in  those  who  do  not  take  proper  exer- 
cise; and  where  that  is  the  case,  obstructions  and  adhesions  will 
ensue.  Not  only  want  of  exercise,  but  the  posture  in  which 
studious  persons  generally  sit,  is  very  hurtful  to  the  lungs.  Those 
who  read  or  write  much  are  ready  to  contract  a habit  of  bending 
forwards,  and  often  press  with  their  breast  upon  a table  or  bench. 
This  posture  cannot  fail  to  hint  the  lungs. 

The  functions  of  the  heart  may  likewise  by  this  means  be  in- 
jured. I remember  to  have  seen  a man  opened,  whose  pericar- 
dium adhered  to  the  breast-bone  in  such  a manner  as  to  obstruct 
the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  occasion  his  death.  The  only  pro- 
bable cause  that  could  be  assigned  for  this  singular  symptom  was, 
that  the  man,  whose  business  was  writing,  used  constantly  to 
sit  in  a bending  posture,  with  his  breast  upon  the  edge  of  a plain 
table. 

No  person  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  properly  digest  his 
food.  But  intense  thinking  and  inactivity  never  fail  to  weaken 
the  powers  of  digestion.  Hence  the  humours  become  crude  and 
vitiated,  the  solids  weak  and  relaxed,  and  the  whole  constitution 
goes  to  ruin. 

Long  and  intense  thinking  often  occasions  grievous  headachs, 
which  bring  on  vertigoes,  apoplexies,  palsies,  and  other  fatal  dis- 
orders. The  best  way  to  prevent  these  is,  never  to  study  too 
long  at  one  time,  and  to  keep  the  body  regular,  either  by  proper 
food,  or  taking  frequently  a little  of  some  opening  medicine. 

Those  who  read  or  vrite  much  are  often  afflicted  with  sore 
eyes.  Studying  by  candle  light  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  sight. 
This  ought  to  be  practised  as  seldom  as  possible.  When  it  is 
unavoidable,  the  eyes  should  be  shaded,  and  the  head  should  not 
be  held  too  lov/.  When  the  eyes  are  weak  or  painful,  they  should 
be  bathed  every  night  and  morning  in  cold  water,  to  which  a 
little  brandy  may  be  added. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  excretions  are  very  de- 
fective in  the  studious.  The  dropsy  is  often  occasioned  by  the 
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retention  of  those  liumours  wliich  ought  to  be  carried  off  in  tlilsj 
way.  Any  person  may  observe,  that  sitting  makes  his  legs  swell, - 
and  that  this  goes  off*  by  exercise ; which  clearly  points  out  the 
method  of  prevention. 

Fevers,  es}x?cialiy  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often  tlie  effect  of 
study.  Nothing  aff'ects  the  nerves  so  much  as  intense  thought.  It 
in  a manner  unhinges  the  wliole  human  frame,  and  not  only 
hurts  the  vital  motions,  but  disorders  the  mind  itself.  Hence  a 
deliiium,  melancholy,  and  even  madness,  are  often  the  effect  of 
close  application  to  study.  In  fine,  there  is  no  disease  which  can 
proceed  either  from  a bad  state  of  the  humours,  a defect  of  the 
usual  secretions,  or  a debility  of  tlie  nervous  system,  which  may 
not  be  induced  by  intense  thinking. 

But  the  most  afflictive  of  all  tlie  diseases  which  attack  the  stu- 
dious is  the  hypochondtiac.  This  disease  seldom  fails  to  be  the 
compmion  of  deep  thought.  It  may  rather  be  called  a complica- 
tion of  maladies  than  a single  one.  To  what  a wretched  con- 
dition are  the  best  of  men  often  reduced  by  it!  Their  strength  and 
appetite  fail;  a perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their  minds ; they  live 
in  the  constant  dread  of  death j and  are  continually  in  search  of 
relief  from  medicine,  where,  alas ! it  is  not  to  be  found.  Those 
who  labour  under  this  disorder,  though  they  are  often  made  the 
subject  of  ridicule,  justly  claim  otir  highest  sympathy  and  com- 
passion. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  for  a person 
to  make  study  liis  sole  business.  A mere  student  is  seldom  an 
useful  member  of  society.  He  often  neglects  the  most  important 
duties  of  life,  in  order  to  pursue  studies  of  a very  trifling  nature. 
Indeed  it  rarely  happens,  that  any  useful  invention  is  the  efl'ect 
of  mere  study.  The  farther  men  dive  into  profound  researches, 
they  generally  deviate  the  more  from  common  sense,  and  too 
often  lose  sight  of  it  altogether.  Profound  speculations,  instead 
of  making  men  wiser  or  better,  generally  render  them  absolute 
sceptics,  and  overwhelm  them  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  All 
tliat  is  necessary  for  man  to  know,  in  order  to  be  happy,  is  easily 
obtained;  and  the  rest,  like  the  forbidden  fruit,  serves  only  to  in- 
crease his  misery. 

Studious  persons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds,  must  not  only 
discontinue  to  read  and  write,  but  engage  in  some  employment 
or  diversion  that  will  so  far  occupy  the  thought  as  to  make  them 
forget  the  business  of  the  closet.  A solitary  ride  or  walk  are  so 
far  ffom  relaxing  the  mind,  that  they  rather  encourage  thought. 
Nothing  can  divert  the  mind  when  it  gets  into  a train  of  serious 
thinking,  but  attention  to  subjects  of  a more  trivial  nature. 
These  prove  a kind  of  play  to  the  mind,  and  conseq^uently  re- 
lieve it. 
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Learned  men  often  contract  a contempt  for  wllat  they  call 
trifling  company.  They  are  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  any  but 
pliilosophers.  This,  however,  is  no  proof  of  their  being  philo» 
gophers  themselves.  No  man  deserves  that  name  who  is  ashamed 
to  unbend  his  mind,  by  associating  with  the  cheerful  and  gay. 
Even  the  society  of  children  mil  relieve  the  mind,  and  expel  the 
gloom  which  application  to  study  is  too  apt  to  occasion. 

As  studious  people  are  necessarily  much  within  doors,  they 
should  make  choice  of  a large  and  well  aired  place  for  study. 
This  would  not  only  prevent  the  bad  effects  which  attend  confined 
air,  but  would  cheer  the  spirits,  and  have  a most  happy  influence 
both  on  the  body  and  mind.  It  is  said  of  Euripides  the  tragedian, 
that  he  used  to  retire  to  a dark  cave  to  compose  his  tragedies;  and 
of  Demosthenes  the  Grecian  orator,  that  he  chose  a place  for 
study  where  nothing  could  be  either  heard  or  seen.  With  all 
deference  to  such  venerable  names,  we  cannot  help  condemning 
their  taste.  A man  may  surely  think  to  as  good  purpose  in  an 
elegant  apartment  as  in  a cave;  and  may  have  as  happy  concep- 
tions where  the  all-cheering  rays  of  the  sun  render  the  air  whole- 
some, as  in  places  vdiere  they  never  enter. 

Those  v,^ho  read  or  write  much  should  be  very  attentive  to  their 
posture.  They  ought  to  sit  and  stand  by  turns,  always  keeping 
as  nearly  in  an  erect  posture  as  possible.  Those  who  dictate  may 
do  it  walking.  It  has  an  excellent  eftect  frequently  to  read  or 
speak  aloud.  This  not  only  exercises  the  lungs,  but  almost  the 
whole  body.  Hence  studious  people  are  greatly  benefited  by  de- 
livering discourses  in  public.  Public  speakers,  indeed,  sometimes 
hurt  themselves  by  overacting  their  part;  but  this  is  their  own 
fault.  The  martyr  to  mere  vociferation  merits  not  our  sympathy. 

The  morning  has  by  all  medical  writers,  been  reckoned  the  best 
time  for  study.  It  is  so.  But  it  is  also  the  most  proper  season 
for  exercise,  while  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  the  spirits  refreshed 
with  sleep.  Studious  people  should  therefore  sometimes  spend 
the  morning  in  walking,  riding,  or  some  manly  diversion  without 
doors.  This  would  make  them  return  to  study  with  greater 
alacrity,  and  would  be  of  more  service  than  twice  the  time  after 
their  spirits  are  worn  out  with  fatigue.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  take 
diversion  only  when  we  can  think  no  longer.  Every  studious 
person  should  make  it  a part  of  his  business,  and  should  let  no- 
thing interrupt  his  hours  of  recreation  more  than  those  of  study. 

Music  has  a very  happy  effect  in  relieving  the  mind  when  fa- 
tigued with  study.  It  would  be  well  if  every  studious  person 
were  so  far  acquainted  with  tliat  science  as  to  amuse  himself  after 
severe  thought  by  playing  such  airs  as  have  a tendency  to  rais^ 
the  spirits,  and  inspire  cheerfulness  and  good  humour. 
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It  is  a reproach  to  learning  that  any  of  her  votaries,  to  relieve 
the  mind  after  studjj  should  betake  themselves  to  the  use  of  strong 
liquors.  This  indeed  is  a remedy;  but  it  is  a desperate  one,  and 
always  proves  destructive.  Would  such  persons,  when  their  spirits 
are  low,  get  on  horseback,  and  ride  ten  or  a dozen  miles,  they 
woidd  find  it  a more  effectual  remedy  than  any  cordial  medicine 
in  the  apothecary’s  shop,  or  all  the  strong  liquors  in  the  world. 

The  following  is  my  plan,  and  I cannot  recommend  a better  to 
others.  When  my  mind  is  fatigued  with  study,  or  other  serious 
business,  I mount  my  horse,  and  ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the 
country,  where  I spend  a day  and  sometimes  two,  with  a cheerful 
friend;  after  which  I never  fail  to  return  to  town  with  new  vigour, 
and  to  pursue  my  studies  or  business  with  fresh  alacrity. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  learned  men  while  in  healthy 
pay  so  little  regard  to  these  things ! There  is  not  any  thing  more 
common  than  to  see  a miserable  object  over-run  mth  nervous 
diseases,  bathing,  walking,  riding,  and,  in  a word,  doing  every 
thing  for  health,  after  it  is  gone:  yet,  if  any  one  had  recommended 
these  things  to  him  by  way  of  prevention,  the  advice  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  treated  with  contempt,  or  at  least,  with 
neglect.  Such  is  the  weakness  and  folly  of  mankind,  and  such 
the  want  of  foresight,  even  in  those  who  ought  to  be  wiser  than 
others. 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  studious,  we  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  abstain  from  any  kind  of  food  that  is  wholesome,  pro- 
vided they  use  it  in  moderation.  They  ought  however  to  be 
sparing  in  the  use  of  every  thing  that  is  windy,  rancid,  or  hard 
of  digestion.  Their  suppers  should  always  be  light,  or  taken  soon 
in  the  evening.  Their  drink  may  be  water,  fine  malt  liquor,  not 
too  strong,  good  cider,  wine  and  water,  or,  if  troubled  with 
acidities,  water  mixed  with  a little  brandy,  rum,  or  any  other 
genuine  spirit. 

We  shall  only  observe,  \yith  regard  to  those  kinds  of  exercise 
which  are  most  proper  for  the  studious,  that  they  should  not  be 
too  violent,  nor  ever  carried  to  the  degree  of  excessive  fatigue. 
They  ought  likewise  to  be  frequently  varied,  so  as  to  give  action 
to  all  the  different  parts  of  tlie  body ; and  should,  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, be  taken  in  the  open  air.  In  general,  riding  on  horseback, 
walking,  working  in*a  garden,  or  playing  at  some  active  diversion, 
are  the  best. 

We  would  likewise  recommend  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  to  the 
studious.  It  will  in  some  measure,  supply  the  place  of  exercise, 
and  should  not  be  neglected  by  persons  of  a relaxed  habit,  es« 
pecially  in  the  warm  season. 
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No  person  ought  either  to  take  violent  exercise,  or  to  study 
immediately  after  a full  meal. 

In  the  above  remarks  on  the  usual  diseases  of  the  studious,  my 
chief  object  was  to  warn  them  of  the  evil  consequences  of  painful 
and  intense  thinking.  But  I should  be  sorry  to  damp  the  ardour 
of  their  literary  pursuits,  which  are  injurious  to  health  only  when 
continued  with  incessant  toil,  at  late  hours,  and  without  due  in- 
tervals of  rest,  refreshment,  relaxation,  and  exercise.  ‘It  is  not 
thought,’  says  the  medical  poet,  ‘’tis  painful  thinking,  that  cor- 
rodes our  clay^’  I deemed  it  necessary  to  be  more  explicit  on  this 
head,  in  consequence  of  having  found  that  my  former  cautions  to 
men  of  genius  and  science  had  been  understood  in  too  rigorous  a 
sense,  as  discouraging  the  manly  exertion  of  real  Uajents. 
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YJNWHOLESOME  food,  and  irregularites  of  diet,  occasion 
^ many  diseases.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  whole  constitution 
of  body  may  be  changed  by  diet  alone.  The  fluids  may  be 
thereby  attenuated  or  condensed,  rendered  mild  or  acrimonious, 
coagulated  or  diluted,  to  almost  any  degree.  Nor  are  its  effects 
upon  the  solids  less  considerable.  They  may  be  braced  or  relax- 
ed, have  their  sensibility,  motions,  &c.  greatly  increased  or  di- 
minished, by  different  kinds  of  aliment.  A very  small  attention  to 
these  things  will  be  sufficient  to  shew,  how  much  the  preservation 
of  health  depends  upon  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
health  only:  it  is  likemse  of  importance  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 
Every  intention  in  the  cure  of  many  diseases,  may  be  answered 
by  diet  alone.  Its  effects,  indeed,  are  not  always  so  quick  as 
those  of  medicine,  but  they  are  generally  more  lasting:  besides, 
it  is  neither  so  disagreeable  to  the  patient,  nor  so  dangerous  as 
medicine,  and  is  always  more  easily  obtained. 

Our  intention  here  is  not  to  inquire  minutely  into  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  aliment  in  use  among  man-, 
kind:  nor  to  shew  their  effects  upon  the  different  constitutions  of 
the  human  body ; but  to  mark  some  of  the  most  pernicious  errors 
"fhich  people  are  apt  to  faU  into,  with  respect  both  to  the  quantity 
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and  quality  of  tlieii*  food,  and  to  point  out  their  influence  upon 
liealth. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity 
of  food  proper  for  every  age,/  sex,  and  constitution:  but  a scru- 
pulous nicety  here  is  by  no  means  necessary.  The  best  rule  is  to 
avoid  all  extremes.  Mankind  were  never  intended  to  weigh  and 
measure  their  food.  Nature  teaches  every  creature  when  it  has 
enough;  and  the  calls  of  thirst  and  hunger  are  sufficient  to  inform 
them  when  more  is  necessary. 

Tifough  moderation  is  the  chief  rule  with  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity, yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  a farther  consideration.  There 
are  many  ways  by  which  provisions  may  l>e  rendered  unwholesome, 
Bad  seasons  may  either  prevent  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage 
it  afterwards.  These,  indeed,  are  acts  of  Providence,  and  we  must 
Submit  to  them;  but  surely  no  punishment  can  be  too  severe  for 
those  who  sutler  provisions  to  spoil  by  hoarding  them,  on  purpose 
to  raise  the  price,  or  who  promote  their  own  interest  by  adulterat- 
ing the  necessaries  of  ,life^. 

Animal  as  well  as  vegetable  food  may  be  rendered  unwhole- 
some, by  being  kept  too  long.  All  animal  substances  have  a 
constant  tendency  to  putrefaction;  and  when  that  has  proceeded 
tpo  far,  they  not  only  become  offensive  to  the  senses,  but  hurtful 
to  health.  Diseased  animals,  and  such  as  die  of  themselves,  ought 
never  to  be  eaten.  It  is  a common  practice,  however,  in  some 
grazing  countries,  for  servants  and  poor  people  to  eat  such  animals 
as  die  of  any  disease,  or  are  killed  by  accident.  Poverty,  indeed, 
may  oblige  people  to  do  this;  but  they  had  better  eat  a smaller 
quantity  of  what  is  sound  and  wholesome:  it  would  both  afford  a 
better  nourishment,  and  be  attended  with  less  danger, 

The  injunction  giv^en  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any  creature  which 
died  of  itself,  seems  to  have  a strict  regard  to  health;  and  ought 
to  be  observed  by  Christians  as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die 
themselves  without  some  previous  disease;  but  how  a diseased 
animal  should  be  wholesome  food,  is  inconceivable:  even  those 
which  die  by  accident  must  be  hurtful,  as  their  blood  is  mixed 
with  the  flesh,  and  soon  turns  putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grossly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs,  &c.  are 
neither  so  easily  digested,  nor  afford  such  wholesome  nourishment 
as  others.  No  animal  can  be  wholesome  which  docs  not  take 


^ The  poor,  indeed,  are  generally  the  first  who  suffer  by  unsound  provisions  ; but 
the  lives  of  the  labouring  poor  are  of  great  importance  to  the  state;  besides  diseases 
occasioned  by  unwholesome  food  often  prove  infectious,  by  which  means  they  reach 
people  in  every  station.  It  is  therefore  the  intcreu  of  all  to  take  care  that  no  spoiled 
provisions  of  any  kind  be  exposed  to  sale, 
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sufficient  exercise.  Most  of  our  stalled  cattle  are  crammed  wkli 
gross  food,  but  not  allowed  exercise  nor  free  air;  by  which  means 
they  indeed  grow  fat,  but  their  juices,  not  being  properly  prepar- 
ed or  assimilated,  remain  crude,  and  occasion  indigestions,  gross 
humours,  and  oppression  of  the  spirits,  in  those  who  feed  upon 
them. 


Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholesome  by  being  overheated. 
Excessive  heat  causes  a fever,  exalts  the  animal  salts,  and  mixes 
the  blood  so  intimately  with  the  flesh,  that  it  cannot  be  separated. 
For  this  reason,  butcliers  should  be  severely  punished  who  over- 
drive their  cattle.  No  person  wmuld  chuse  to  eat  the  flesh  of  an 
animal  which  had  died  in  a high  fever;  yet  that  is  the  case  with 
all  over-drove  cattle;  and  the  fever  is  often  raised  even  to  the 
degree  of  madness. 


But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers  render  meat 
unwholesome.  The  abominable  custom  of  fillingf  the  celkilar 
membrane  of  animals  with  air,  in  order  to  make  them  appear  fat, 
is  every  day  practised.  This  not  only  spoils  the  meat,  and  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  keeping,  but  is  such  a dirty  trick,  that  the  very 
idea  of  it  is  sufficient  to  disgust  a person  of  any  delicacy  at  every 
thing  which  comes  from  the  shambles.  Who  can  bear  the  thought 
of  eating  meat  w'hich  has  been  blown  up  with  air  from  the  lungs 
of  a dirty  fellow,  perhaps  labouring  under  the  very  worst  of 
diseases 


Butchers  have  likewise  a method  of  filling  the  cellular  mem- 
branes of  animals  with  blood.  This  makes  the  meat  seem  latter, 
and  likewise  weigh  more,  but  is  notwithstanding  a very  pernicious 
custom,  as  it  both  renders  the  meat  unwholesome  and  unfit  for 
keeping.  I seldom  see  a piece  of  meat  from  the  shambles,  where 
the  blood  is  not  diffused  through  the  cellular  texture.  I shall  not 
say  that  this  is  always  the  effect  of  design ; but  I am  certain  it  is 
not  the  case  with  animals  that  are  killed  for  domestic  use,  and 
properly  blooded.  Veal  seems  to  be  most  frequently  spoilt  in 
this  way.  Perhaps  that  may  in  some  measure  be  owing  to  the 
practice  of  carrying  calves  from  a great  distance  to  market,  by 
which  means  their  tender  flesh  is  bruised,  and  many  of  their 
vessels  burst. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  such  quantities  of  salted  animal 
food  as  the  English,  which  is  one  reason  why  they  are  so  gene- 
rally tainted  with  the  scurvy,  and  its  numerous  train  of  conse- 
quences, indigestion,  low  spirits,  hypochondriacism,  &c.  Aniniai 
food  was  surely  designed  for  man,  and,  with  a proper  mixture  of 
vegetables,  it  will  be  found  the  most  wholesome;  but  to  gorge 
beef,  mutton,  pork,  fish,  and  fowl,  twice  or  tlnice  a-day,  is  cer- 
tainly too  much.  A]\  who  value  health  ought  to  be  contented 
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with  making  one  meal  of  flesh  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  this 
ought  to  consist  of  one  kind  only. 

The  most  obstinate  scurvy  has  often  been  cured  by  a vegetable 
diet;  nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently  do  more  in  that  disease  than 
any  medicine.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  if  vegetables  and  milk 
were  more  used  in  diet,'  we  should  have  less  scurvy,  and  likewise 
fewer  putrid  and  inflammatoi’y  fevers.  . Fresh  vegetables,  indeed, 
come  to  be  daily  more  used  in  diet;  this  laudable  practice  we  hope 
will  continue  to  gain  ground.  Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be 
too  moist  nor  too  dry.  Moist  aliment  relaxes  the  solids,  and  ren-^ 
ders  the  body  feeble.  Thus  we  see  females,  who  live  much  on 
tea  and  other  watery  diet,  generally  become  weak  and  unable  to 
digest  solid  food;  hence  proceed  hysterics,  and  all  their  dreadful 
consequences.  On  the  other  hand,  food  that  is  too  dry,  renders 
the  solids  in  a manner  rigid,  and  the  humours  viscid,  which  dis- 
|)oses  the  body  to  inflammatory  fevers,  scurvies,  and  the  like. 

Much  lias  been  said  on  the  ill  effects  of  tea  in  diet.  They  are, 
no  doubt,  numerous;  but  they  proceed  rather  from  the  imprudent 
use  of  it,  than  from  any  bad  qualities  in  the  tea  itself.  Tea  is 
now  the  universal  breakfast  in  this  part  of  the  world;  but  the 
morning  is  surely  the  most  improper  time  of  the  day  for  drinking 
it.  Most  delicate  persons,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  the  greatest  tea- 
drinkers,  cannot  eat  any  thing  in  the  morning.  If  such  persons, 
after  fasting  ten  or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or  five  cups  of  green 
tea  without  eating  almost  any  bread,  it  must  hurt  them,  (aood 
tea,  taken  in  a moderate  quantity,  not  too  strong  nor  too  hot,  nor. 
drank  upon  an  empty  stomach,  will  seldom  do  harm;  but  if  it  be 
bad,  ivhich  is  often  the  case,  or  substituted  in  the  room  of  solid 
food,  it  must  have  many  ill  effects. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  unwholesome  which 
are  not  so  in  their  own  nature.  By  jumbling  together  a number 
of  different  ingredients  in  order  to  make  a poignant  sauce,  or  rich 
soup,  the  composition  proves  almost  a |)oison.  All  high  seasoning, 
pickles,  &c.  are  only  incentives  to  luxury^  and  never  fail  to  hurt 
the  stomach.  It  were  well  for  mankind,  if  cookery,  as  an  art,^ 
\vere  entirely  prohibited.  Plain  roasting  or  boiling  is  all  that  the 
stomach  requires.  These  alone  are  sufficient  for  people  in  health, 
and  the  sick  have  still  less  need  of  a cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewise  claims  our  attention. 
Water  is  not  only  the  basis  of  most  liquors,  but  also  comjioses  a 
great  part  of  our  solid  food.  Good  water  must  therefore  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  diet.  The  best  water  is  that  which  is 
most  pure,  and  free  from  any  mixture  of  foreign  bodies.  Water 
nikes  up  parts  of  most  bodies  with  w inch  it  comes  into  contact ; by 
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this  means  it  is  often  impregnated  ^\^th  metals  or  minerals  of  a 
hurtful  or  poisonous  nature.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  some  hilly 
countries  have  peculiar  diseases,  which  in  all  probability  proceed 
from  the  water.  Thus  the  people  who  live  near  the  Alps  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peak  of  Derby,  in  Eng- 
land, have  large  tumours  or  wens  on  their  necks.  This  disease 
is  generally  imputed  to  the  snow  water ; but  there  is  more  reason 
to  believe  it  is  owing  to  the  minerals  in  the  mountains  through 
which  the  waters  pass. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies,  it  generally 
appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  taste,  smell,  heat,  or  some  other 
sensible  quality.  Our  business,  therefore,  is  to  chuse  such  water^ 
for  common  use,  as  is  lightest,  and  without  any  particular  colour, 
taste,  or  smell.  In  most  places  of  Britain  the  inhabitants  have  it 
in  their  power  to  make  choice  of  their  water,  and  few  things  would 
contribute  more  to  health  than  a due  attention  to  this  article.  But 
mere  indolence  often  induces  people  to  make  use  of  the  water  that 
is  nearest  to  them,  without  considering  its  qualities. 

Before  water  is  brought  into  great  towns,  the  strictest  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as  many  diseases  may  be  occa- 
sioned or  aggravated  by  bad  water;  and  when  once  it  has  been 
procured  at  a great  expence,  people  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  by  filtration,  or 
soft,  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun  and  air,  &c.  are  so  generally  known^ 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  spend  time  in  explaining  them.  We 
shall  only,  in  general,  advise  all  to  avoid  waters  'vvliich  stagnate 
long  in  small  lakes,  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  such  waters  often  be- 
come putrid,  by  the  corruption  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodi('s 
with  which  they  abound.  Even  cattle  frequently  suffer  by  drink- 
ing, in  dry  seasons,  water  which  has  stood  long  in  small  reservoirs, 
without  being  supplied  by  springs,  or  freshened  with  showers. 
All  wells  ought  to  be  kept  clean,  and  to  have  a free  communi- 
cation with  the  air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  not^vithstanding  they  have  been  exclaim- 
ed against  by  many  writers,  still  continue  to  oe  the  common  drink 
of  almost  every  person  who  can  afford  them;  we  shall  rather 
endeavour  to  assist  people  in  the  choice  of  these  liquors,  then  pre- 
tend to  condemn  what  custom  has  so  firmly  established.  It  is  not 
the  moderate  use  of  sound  fermented  liquors  which  hurts  mankind : 
it  is  excess,  and  using  such  as  are  ill-prepared  or  vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors,  which  are  too  strong,  hurt  digestion;  and 
the  body  is  so  far  from  being  strengtliened  by  them,  that  it  is 
weakened  and  relaxed.  Many  imagine  that  hard  labour  could 
not  be  supported  without  drinKing  strong  liquors;  this  is  a very 
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erroneous  notion.  Men  wlio  never  taste  strong  liquors  are  not 
only  able  to  endure  more  fatigue,  but  also  live  much  longer,  than 
those  who  use  them  daily.  But,  suppose  strong  liquors  did  en- 
able a man  to  do  more  work,  they  must  nevertheless  waste  the 
powers  of  life,  and  occasion  premature  old  age.  They  keep  up  a 
constant  fever,  which  exhausts  the  spirits,  inflames  the  blood,  and 
disposes  the  body  to  numberless  diseases. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well  as  too  strong; 
when  that  is  the  case,  they  must  either  be  drunk  new,  or  they  be- 
come sour  and  dead;  when  such  liquors  are  drunk  new,  the 
fermentation  not  being  over,  they  generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and 
occasion  flatulences;  and,  wlien  kept  till  stale,  they  turn  sour  on 
tlie  stomach,  and  hurt  digestion.  For  this  reason  all  malt  liquors, 
cider,  &c.  ought  to  be  of  such  strength  as  to  keep  till  they  be 
ripe,  and  then  they  should  be  used.  When  such  hquors  are  kept 
too  long,  though  they  should  not  become  sour,  yet  they  general! v 
contract  a hardness  which  renders  them  unwholesome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their  own  liquors. 
Since  preparing  and  vending  of  liquors  became  one  of  the  most 
general  branches  of  business,  every  method  has  been  tried  to 
adulterate  them.  The  great  object  both  to  the  makers  and  ven 
ders  of  liquor,  is  to  render  it  intoxicating,  and  give  it  the  appear-^ 
ance  of  age.  But  it  is  well  known  that  this  may  he  done  by  other 
ingredients  than  those  which  ought  to  be  used  for  mating  it 
strong.  It  would  be  imprudent  even  to  name  those  things  which 
are  daily  made  use  of  to  render  liquors  Iteady.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  practice  is  very  common,  and  that  all  ingredients  used 
for  this  purjx)se  are  of  a narcotic  or  stupefactive  quality.  But  as 
ail  opiates  are  poisonous,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  must  be  the  con- 
sequence of  their  general  use.  Though  they  do  not  kill  suddenly, 
yet  they  hurt  the  nerves,  relax  and  weaken  the  stomach,  and  spoil 
the  digestion. 

W ere  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept  to  a proper 
age,  and  used  in  moderation,  they  w'ould  prove  real  blessings  to 
mankind.  But,  while  they  are  ill-prepared,  various  ways  adul- 
terated, and  taken  to  excess,  they  must  have  many  pernicious 
effects. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to  prepare  their 
own  liquors,  but  likewise  their  bread.  Bread  is  so  necessary  a 
part  of  diet,  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  in  order  to 
have  it  sound  and  wholesome.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  not  only 
liecessary  that  it  be  made  of  good  grain,  but  likewise  properly 
prepared  and  kept  free  from  all  unwholesome  ingredients.  This, 
however,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  not  always  the  case  with 
bread  prepared  by  those  who  make  a trade  of  vending  it.  Their 
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t>bject  IS  rather  to  please  the  eye,  than  to  consult  the  health.  The 
best  bread  is  that  which  is  neither  too  coarse  nor  too  fine;  well 
fennented,  and  made  of  wheat  flour,  or  rather  of  wheat  and  rye 
mixed  together. 

To  specify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  explain  their  na- 
ture and  properties,  and  to  point  out  their  effects  in  different  con- 
stitutions, would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  our  design.  Instead  of 
a detail  of  this  kind,  which  would  not  be  generally  understood, 
and  of  course  little  attended  to,  we  shall  only  mention  the  follow- 
ing easy  rules  with  respect  to  tlie  choice  of  aliment. 

Persons  whose  solids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought  to  avoid  all 
viscid  food,  or  such  things  as  are  hard  of  digestion.  Their  diet, 
however,  ought  to  be  nourishing;  and  they  should  take  suflicient 
exercise  in  the  open  air. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood  should  be  sparing  in  the  use  of 
every  thing  that  is  highly  nourishing,  as  fat  meat,  rich  wines, 
strong  ale,  and  such  like.  Their  food  should  consist  chiefly  of 
bread  and  other  vegetable  sUbstaiices ; and  their  drink  ought  to 
be  water,  whey,  or  small  beer. 

Fat  people  should  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nourishing  diet.  They 
ought  frequently  to  use  radish,  garlic,  spices,  or  such  things  as  arc 
heating  atid  promote  perspiration  and  urine.  Their  diink  should 
be  v/ater,  coffee,  tea,  or  the  like;  and  they  ought  to  take  much 
exercise  and  little  sleep; 

Those  who  are  too  lean  must  follow  an  opposite  course. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whose  food  is  apt  to 
sour  on  the  stomach,  sliould  live  much  on  animal  food;  and  those 
who  are  afflicted  with  hot  iilkaline  eructations,  ought  to  use  a diet 
consisting  chiefly  of  acid  vegetables. 

People  who  are  affected  with  the  goUt,  low  sj)irits,  hypochon- 
driac or  hysteric  disorders,  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food,  every 
thing  that  is  viscid,  or  hard  of  digestion,  all  salted  or  smoke-dried 
provisions,  and  whatever  is  austere,  acid,  or  apt  to  turn  sour  on 
the  stomach.  Their  food  should  be  light,  spare,  cool,  and  of  an 
opening  nature; 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  suited  to  the  age  and,  constitu- 
tion, but  also  to  the  manner  of  life  • a sedentary  or  studious  per- 
son should  live  more  sparingly  than  one  who  labours  hard  without 
doors.  Many  kinds  of  food  Avill  nourish  a peasant  very  well 
which  would  be  almost  indigestible  to  a citizen;  and  the  latter 
will  live  upon  a diet  on  which  the  former  would  starve. 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  constant  use  of  one 
kind  of  food  might  have  some  bad  effects.  Nature  teaches  us 
this,  by  the  great  variety  of  aliment  which  she  has  provided  for 
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man,  and  lilcewise  by  giving  him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds  of 
ii)od. 

Those  who  labour  under  any  particular  disease,  ought  to  avoid 
such  aliments  as  have  a tendency  to  increase  it:  for  example,  a 
gouty  person  sliovild  not  indulge  in  rich  wines^  strong  soups,  or 
gravies,  and  should  avoid  all  acids.  One  who  is  troubled  with 
the  gravel  ought  to  shun  all  austere  and  astringent  aliments;  and 
those  who  are  scorbutic  should  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  salted 
provisions.  See. 

In  the  first  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be  light,  but 
nourishingy  and  frequently  taken.  Food  that  is  solid,  with  a 
suffeient  degree  of  tenacity,  is  most  proper  for  the  state  of  man- 
hood. The  diet  suited  to  the  hist  period  of  life,  when  nature  is 
upon  the  decline,  ap])roaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  first.  It  should 
be  lighter  and  more  succulent  than  that  of  vigorous  age,  and  like- 
w ise  more  frequently  taken. 

It  Is  not  only  necessary  for  health  that  our  diet  lig  wFolesome, 
l)ut  also  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods.  Some  imagine  long 
lasting  will  atone  for  excess;  but  this,  instead  of  mending  the 
matter,  generally  makes  it  worse.  When  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines are  over  distended  with  food,  they  lose  their  proper  toiiCy 
and  by  long  fasting,  they  become  weak,  and  inflated  with  wind, 
dims,  either  gluttony  or  fasting  destroys  the  powders  of  digestion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only  necessary  for 
repairing  the  continual  waste  of  our  bodies,  but  likewise  to  keep 
the  fluids  sound  and  sw^eet.  Our  luimours,  even  in  the  most 
healthy  state,  have  a constant  tendency  U)  putrefaction,  Avhich  can 
only  be  prevented  by  frecpient  supplies  of  fresh  nourishment: 
when  that  is  w'anting  too  long,  the  putrefaction  often  proceeds  so 
hir  as  t(3  occasion  very  dangerous  fevers.  From  hence  we  may 
learn  the  necessity  of  regular  meals.  No  person  can  enjoy  a good 
Suite  of  liealth,  wiiose  vessels  are  either  frequently  overcharged,  or 
the  humours  long  deprived  of  fresh  supplies  of  chyle. 

Long  fasting  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  people;  it  not  only 
vitiates  their  humours,  but  prevents  their  growth.  Nor  is  it  less 
injurious  to  the  aged.  Most  persons,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are 
afflicted  with  wind:  this  complaint  is  not  only  increased,  but  even 
rendered  dangerous,  and  often  fiital,  by  long  fasting.  Old  people, 
when  their  stomachs  arc  empty,  are  frequently  seized  with  giddi- 
ness, headachs,  and  faintness.  Tliese  complaints  may  generally 
be  removed  by  a piece  of  bread  and  a glass  of  w ine,  or  taking  am' 
other  solid  food  ; wiiich  plainly  points  out  the  method  of  prevent-, 
mg  them; 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the  sudden  deaths, 
wliieh  happen  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life,  are  occasioned  by 
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Lasting  too  long,  as  it  exliansts  the  s})irits,  and  fills  tlie  bowel?? 
v/ith  wind:  we  would  therefore  ad^  ise  people  in  the  decline  of  life, 
never  to  allow  their  stomachs  to  be  too  long  em})ty.  Many  peo- 
ple take  nothing  but  a few  cups  of  tea  and  a little  bread,  from 
nine  o’clock  at  night  till  two  or  three  next  afternot)!!.  Such  may 
be  said  to  fast  almost  three-fourths  of  their  time,  ^j’liis  can  hardly 
fail  to  ruin  the  appetite,  vitiate  the  humours,  and  fill  the  bowels 
with  wind;  all  which  maybe  prevented  by  a solid  breakfast. 

It  is  a very  common  practice  to  cat  a light  breakfast  and  a 
heavy  supper.  This  custom  ouglit  to  be  reversed.  When  j^ople 
sup  late,  their  supper  should  l>e  very  light;  but  the  breakfast 
ought  always  to  be  solid.  If  any  one  cats  a light  supper,  goes 
soon  to  bed,  and  rises  betimes  in  the  morning,  he  will  be  sure  to 
find  an  appetite  for  his  breakfast,  and  he  may  freely  indulge  it. 

The  strong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  sufL^r  -so  much  from 
fasting  as  the  weak  and  delicate;;  but  they  run  great  hazard  from 
its  opposite,  viz.  repletion.  Many  (hseasos,  especially  fevers,  ai^ 
the  effect  of  a plethora,  or  t(x>  great  fulness  of  the  vessels.  Strong 
jieople,  in  liigh  health,  have  generally  a great  quantity  of  blood 
and  other  humours.  When  these  are  suddenly  increased,  by  an 
overcharge  of  rich  and  nourishing  dieb  thc»  vessels  become  too 
sriucli  distended,  and  obstructions  and  inflammations  ensue.  Hence 
so  many  people  are  seized  with  inflammatory  and  eruptive  fevers^ 
apoplexies,  &c.  alter  a feast  or  debaucln 

All  great  and  sudden  changes  in  diet  are  dangerous.  What 
the  stomach  has  been  long  accustomed  to  digest,  though  less 
wholesome,  will  agree  better  with  it,  than  food  of  a more  salutary^ 
nature  to  which  it  has  not  been  used.  When  therefore  a change 
becomes  necessary,  it  ought  always  to  1x3  made  gradually ; a sud- 
den transition  from  a poor  and  low  to  a rich  and  luxurious  diet, 
or  the  contrary,  might  so  disturb  the  functions  of  the  body  as  to 
endanger  health,  or  even  to  occasion  death  itself 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would  not  be  un- 
derstood as  condemning  every  small  deviation  from  it.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  fi)r  people  at  all  times  to  avoid  some  degree  of  ex- 
cess, and  living  too  much  by  rule  might  make  even  the  smallest 
deviation  dangerous.  It  may  tlierefore  be  prudent  to  vary  a little, 
sometimes  taking  more,  sometimes  less,  than  the  usual  quantity  of 
meat  and  drink,  provided  always  that  a due  regard  l3e  had  to 
moderation. 

The  details  which  some  v/iiters  have  entered  into  respecting  the 
supposed  qualities  of  every  article  of  food  and  drink,  as  well  as 
the  px'oper  quantities  of  each,  ajxpear  to  me  just  as  trifling  as  the 
minuteness  of  the  physician  who  inserted  in  his  pi'cscription  Iiow 
Biany  grains  of  salt  sliould  be  eaten  with  an  egg.  Every  man’s 
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experience  of  what  he  lias  found  to  agree  or  disagree  ^v^th  hhn,  ig 
a much  more  unerring  guide  than  whimsical  calculations  of  the 
difference  between  the  mucilage  of  a carrot  and  a parsnip,  or  be^ 
tween  the  jelly  contained  in  a leg  and  a shoulder  of  mutton.  But 
while  I point  out  the  folly  of  extreme  solicitude  in  such  matters, 
I am  far  from  advising  people  to  eat  and  drink,  without  any 
clioice  or  restraint,  whatever  falls  in  their  vMy.  This  w^ould  be 
inconsistent  with  the  rules  I have  already  laid  down.  Rational 
enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  nature,  is  the  happy  medium  between 
boundless  indulgence  and  frivolous  or  unnecessary  self-denial. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  AIR. 

ttN WHOLESOME  air  is  a very  common  cause  of  diseases. 

^ Few  are  aware  of  the  danger  arising  from  it.  People  gener- 
ally pay  some  attention  to  what  they  eat  or  ch*ink,  but  seldom  re- 
gard what  goes  into  the  lungs,  though  the  latter  proves  often  more 
suddenly  fatal  than  the  former. 

Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  most  bodies  with  which 
it  comes  into  contact,  and  is  often  so  replenished  with  those  of  a 
noxious  quality,  as  to  occasion  immediate  death.  But  such  vio- 
lent effects  seldom  happen,  as  people  are  generally  on  their  guard 
against  them.  The  less  perceptible  influences  of  bad  air  prove 
more  generally  hurtful  to  mankind ; we  shall  therefore  endeavour 
to  point  out  some  of  these,  and  to  show'  whence  the  danger  chiefly 
arises. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  w'ays.  Whatever  greatly  alters 
its  degrees  of  heat,  cold,  moisture,  &c.  renders  it  unwiiolesomc : 
for  example,  that  wiiich  is  too  hot  dissipates  the  w’atery  parts  of 
the  blood,  exalts  the  bile,  and  renders  the  whole  humours  adust 
and  thick.  Hence  proceed  bilious  and  inflammJitory  fevers,  cho- 
lera morbus,  &c.  Very  cold  air  obstructs  the  perspiration,  con- 
stringes  the  solids,  and  condenses  the  fluids,  It  occasions  rheu- 
matisms, coughs,  and  catarrhs,  with  other  diseases  of  the  throat 
mid  breast.  Air  that  is  too  moist  destroys  the  elasticity  or  spring 
pf  the  solids,  induces  phlegmatic  or  lax  constitutions,  and  disposes 
the  body  to  agues,  or  intermitting  fevers,  dropsies,  &c. 

Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crqwxled  into  one  place, 
if  the  air  has  not  a free  chculation,  it  soon  becomes  unwholesome. 
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Hence  it  is  that  delicate  persons  are  so  apt  to  turn  sick  or  faint  in 
crowded  churches,  assemblies,  or  any  place  where  the  air  is  inj\ir* 
ed  by  breathing,  fires,  candles,  or  the  like. 

In  great  cities  so  many  things  tend  to  contaminate  tlie  air,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  so  fatal  to  the  Inhabitants.  1 he  air  ni 
cities  is  not  only  breathed  repeatedly  over,  but  is  likewise  loaded 
■with  sulphur,  smoke,  and  other  exhalations,  besides  the  vapours 
continually  arising  from  innumerable  putrid  substances,  as  c ung- 
hills,  slaughter-houses,  &c.  All  possible  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  streets  of  large  towns  open  and  wide,  that  the  air  may 
have  a free  current  through  them.  They  ought  likewise  to  be 
kept  very  clean,  Nothing  tends  more  to  pollute  and  contaminate 
the  air  of  a city  than  dirty  streets. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  churcli-yards  in  the 
middle  of  populous  cities.  Whether  this  be  the  eficct  of  ancient 
superstition,  or  owing  to  the  increase  of  such  towns,  is  a matter  ot 
no  consequence.  Whatever  gave  rise  to  the  custom,  it  is  a bad 
one.  It  is  habit  alone  which  reconciles  us  to  these  things;  by 
means  of  which  the  most  ridiculous,  nay,  pernicious  customs,  of- 
ten become  sacred.  Certain  it  is,  that  thousands  of  putrid  car- 
cases, so  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  a placcy  where  the  air  is 
confined,  cannot  fail  to  taint  it;  and  that  such  air,  -svhen  breathed 
into  the  lungs,  must  occasion  diseases.^ 

Burying  within  churches  is  a practice  still  more  detestably 
The  air  in  churches  is  seldom  good,  and  the  effluvia  from  putrid 
carcases  must  render  it  still  worse.  Churches  aie  common  y o 
buildings  with  arched  roofs.  They  are  seldom  open  above  once 
a- week,  are  never  ventilated  by  fires,  nor  open  windows,  and  lare- 
ly  kept  clean.  This  occasions  that  damp,  musty,  unwholesome 
smell,  which  one  feels  upon  entering  a church,  and  renders  it  a 
very  unsafe  place  for  the  weak  and  valetudinary.  These  incon- 
veniences might,  in  a great  measure,  be  obviated,  by  prohibiting 
all  persons  from  burying  within  churches,  by  keeping  them  clean, 
and  permitting  a stream  of  fresh  air  to  pass  frequently  through 
them,  by  opening  opposite  doors  and  windows.*f 

Wherever  air  stagnates  long,  it  becomes  unwholesome.  Hence 
the  unhappy  persons  confined  in  jails,  not  only  con ti act  ma  igimn 
fevers  themselves,  but  often  communicate  them  to  others.  iNor 
are  many  of  the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houses,  possesse 

^ In  most  eastern  countries  it  was  cu3tom?ry  to  bury 
from  any  town.  As  this  practice  obtained  among  the  ^he  Greeks  and  also  the 

Romans"  it  is  strange  thaf  the  western  parts  of  Europe  should  not  have  followed  them 

riarge'hurch  or  cathodra!.  even  h,  sumoror.  without, 

fueeling  quite  chilly. 
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l)y  tlio  poor  in  ^rreat  towns,  mucli  bettor  tlian  jails.  Tliese  iow 
dirty  liabitations  are  tbo  very  lurking  places  of 'bad  air  and  con. 
tagions  diseases  Such  as  live  in  them  seldom  enjoy  good  health  • 
and  their  children  commonly  die  young.  In  the  choice  of  a 
House,  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  ought  always  to  pay  the 
greatest  attention  to  open  free  air.  ^ 

Ihe  various  methods  which  hixury  has  invented  to  make  Iiouses 
close  and  warm,  contribute  not  a little  to  render  them  unwhole- 
some. No  house  can  be  wholesome  iinlcss  the  air  has  a free 
passage  through  it.  For  which  reason,  houses  ought  daily  to  he 
ventilated,  liy  opening  oiipo.sito  windows,  and  admitting  a mirrent 
of  fresh  air  into  every  room.  Beds,  instead  of  heing  made  up  as 
soon  as  people  rise  out  of  them,  ought  to  he  turned  doivn,  and 
exposed  to  the  fresh  an-  from  the  open  window.s  through  the  day. 

mot,!  f ’*1"^'  ''f pour,  and  could  not  fail  to  prd- 

mote  tile  health  of  the  inhabitants,  ^ 

In  hosjiitals,  jails,  ships,  &c.  where  that  cannot  he  convenicntlv 
done,  ventilators  should  be  used.  The  methixl  of  expelling  foul, 
and  introducing  fresh  air,  hy  means  of  ventilators,  is  a most  sab 
iitay  invention,  and  is  indeed  the  mo.st  n.seful  of  all  onr  modern 
medical  improvements.  It  is  capable  of  universal  application,  and 
is  fraught  with  numerous  advantages,  both  to  those  in  health  and 
smkncss.  In  all  places  where  nuinbci-s  of  people  are  crowded  to- 
get  lei  ventilation  becomes  absolutely  necessary. 

All-  whidi  stagnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c.  is  extremely 
oxious.  kind  of  air  is  to  be  avoided  as  tlie  roost  deadly 

}X)ihon.  It  often  kills  almost  as  quickly  as  liohtnino'.  tliis 

reason  people  should  he  very  cautious  in  ojicning  cellars  that  have 

eon  long  shut,  or  going  down  into  deep  wells  or  pit.s,  e.specially  if 
they  have  been  kept  close  covered*.  ^ 

Many  people  vvho  have  splendid  houses,  chuse  to  sleep  in  sroail 
aiiartments.  This  conduct  is  veiy  imprudent.  A hedchanibcr 
ought  always  to  he  we  1 aired;  as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the 
night  only,  when  all  doors  and  windows  are  shut.  If  a fire  he 
cpt  in  It,  the  danger  from  a small  room  liecomes  still  o-reater 
A umhers  have  been  stifled  when  asleep  by  a fire  in  a sinaff  apart! 
ment,  which  is  always  hurtful.  ^ 

Those  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  business,  to  spend  the 

to  sleep  in  the  country. 
Bicathing  free  air  in  the  night  will,  in  some  measure,  make  tip 


w.iu"^  .‘'“r  '^'1  “f  who  lose  their  lives  by  goine  down  into  deeo 

Td  ’•  Occidents  mi.M  be  nrever? 

ed  by  only  letting  down  a lighted  candle  before  them,  and  stoDDinp-  wh^n 
perceive  it  go  out ; yet  this  precaution,  simple  as  it  is,  is  seldom  useT  ^ 
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for  the  want  of  it  through  the  day.  This  practice  would  have  a 
greater  effect  in  preserving  the  health  of  citizens  than  is  commonly 
imagined. 

Delicate  persons  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  air  of 
gi’eat  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  asthmatic  and  con- 
sumptive. Such  persons  should  avoid  cities  as  they  would  the 
plague.  The  hypochondriac  are  likewise  much  hurt  by  it.  I 
have  often  seen  persons  so  much  afflicted  with  this  malady  while 
in  town,  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  them  to  live,  who  upon 
being  removed  to  the  country,  were  immediately  relieved.  The 
same  observation  holds  with  regard  to  neiwous  and  hysteric  wo- 
men. Many  people,  indeed,  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  change 
their  situation  in  quest  of  better  air.  All  we  can  say  to  such 
persons  is,  that  they  should  go  as  often  abroad  into  the  open  air 
as  they  can,  that  they  should  admit  fresh  air  frequently  into  their 
houses,  and  take  care  to  keep  them  very  clean. 

It  was  necessary  in  former  times,  for  safety,  to  surround  cities, 
colleges,  and  even  single  houses,  with  high  walls.  These,  by  ob- 
structing the  free  current  of  air,  never  fail  to  render  such  places 
damp  and  unwholesome.  As  such  ’walls  are  now,  in  most  parts 
of  this  country,  become  useless,  they  ought  tmbe  pulled  down, 
and  every  method  taken  to  admit  a free  p^sage  to  the  air. 
Proper  attention  to  Air  and  Cleanliness,  would  tend  more  to 
preserve  the  health  of  mankind  than  all  the  prescriptions  of  the 
-Faculty. 

Surrounding  houses  too  closely  with  plantations,  or  thick  woods, 
likendse  tends  to  render  the  air  unwholesome.  AVood  not  only 
olistructs  the  free  current  of  the  air,  but  sends  forth  great  quan- 
tities of  moist  exhalations,  which  render  it  constantly  damp. 
Wood  is  very  agreeable  at  a proper  distance  from  a house,  but 
should  never  be  planted  too  near  it,  especially  in  a flat  country, 
IVIany  of  the  gentiemeffs  seats  in  England  are  rendered  very 
unwholesome  from  the  great  quantity  of  wood  which  surrounds 
them. 

Houses  situated  in  lov/  marshy  countries,  or  near  large  lakes  of 
stagnating  water,  are  likewise  unwholesome.  Waters  which 
stagnate  not  only  render  the  air  damp,  but  load  it  with  putrid 
exhalations,  which  produce  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  diseases. 
Those  who  are  obliged  to  inhabit  marshy  countries,  ought  to 
make  choice  of  the  dryest  situations  they  can  And,  to  live  gen- 
erously, and  to  pay  the  strictest  regard  to  cleanliness. 

If  fresh  air  be  necessary  for  those  in  health,  it  is  still  more  so 
for  the  sick,  who  often  lose  tlieir  lives  lor  want  of  it.  The  notion 
that  sick  people  must  be  kept  very  hot,  is  so  common,  that  one 
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_ Ciui  hardly  enter  the  chaml^er  wlierc  a patient  lies,  without  bdn^ 
ready  to  taint,  by  reason  of  the  hot  sulfocating  smell.  How  this 
rniist  ahect  the  sick  anv  one  may  judgx\  . NomcHlicine  is  so  bene« 
hyil  to  the  sick,  as  fresh  air.  It  is  the  most  reviving  of  all  cordials, 
it  it  be  administered  with  prudence.  AVe  are  not,  however,  to 
throw  open  doors  and  windows  at  random  upon  the  sick.  Fresh 
air  is  to  bo  let  into  the  chamber  gradually,  and,  if  possible,  bv 
opening  the  windows  ot  some  other  apartment.  ** 

T.  he  aii  of  a sick  person  s chamber  may  be  greatly  freshened, 
and  the  paticait  mucli  revived,  by  sprinkling  the  floor,  bed,  &cn 

fiequently  with  vinegai’,  juice  of  lemon,  or  any  other  strong 
vegetable  acid.  ® 

In  places  \yhere  numbers  of  sick  are  crowded  into  tlie  sam6 
house,  or  which  is  often  the  case^  into  the  same  apartment,  the 
mxjuent  admission  of  fresh  air  becomes  absolutely  necessarv. 
Infiimaiies,  hospitals,  &c.  are  often  rendered  so  noxious  for  want 
of  proper  ventilation,  that  the  sick  run  more  hazard  from  them 
than  from  the  disease.  This  is  particularly  tlie  case  W'hen  putrid 
levels,  dysenteries,  and  other  infectious  diseases  prev'aih 

I hysicians,  surgeons,  and  others  who  attend  hospitals,-  ought,, 
lor  their  own  safety,  to  take  care  that  they  be  properly  ventilated, 
i^ach  persons  as  are  obliged  to  spend  most  of  their  time  anion o-st 
t ie  sick,  run  great  hazard  of  being  themselves  infected  vrhen  the 
an  IS  bad.  All  hospitals,  and  places  of  reception  for  the  sick^ 
ought  to  have  an  open  situation,  at  some  distance  from  anv  great 
town,  and  such  patients  as  labour  under  any  infectious  disease 
ought  nev^er  to  be  suffered  to  come  near- the  rest^. 

Gricat  attention  has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  selecting’  proper 
sites  in  erecting  hospitals,  as  well  as  to  keep  them  properly  vem 
tilated;  but  the  interment  of  the  dead  in  the  middle  of  crowded 
towns  is  not  done  awtyv.  The  ancients  never  interred  their  dead 
m temples,  churches,  or  church-yards;  this  is  evident  from  the 
hrst  words  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  old  Roman  tomb-stones, 
Msfe  via/or,  ‘Stop  traveller;’  which  shews  us  that  they  interred 
their  dead  by  the  side  of  the  public  roads,  and  not  in  their  temples 
or  111  the  heart  of  tlieir  towns  or  cities.  The  late  Joseph  II.  passl 
ed  a lavv  on  this  subject,  which  does  him  great  honour,  in  which, 
after  strictly  prohibiting  the  interment  of  de^id  bodies  in  iilaces  of 
public  worship,  the  emperor  observes,  ‘ It  is  liorrid  that  a place  of 
wois  lip,  a temple  of  the  Supreme  Reing,  should  be  conv^erted  iii« 


* A year  seldom  passes  that  we  do  not  hear  of^ome  hospital  physician  or  sur- 

pon  having  lost  his  hie  by  an  hospital  fever  caught  from  his  patients.  For  this  thev 
have  themselves  alone  to  blame.  Their  patients  are  either  in  ao  improper  situation 
or  they  are  too  careless  with  regard  to  their  own  conduct.  * 
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to  a pest-house  for  living  creatures!  A person  who  upon  his 
death-bed,  makes  it  a condition  of  his  will  to  be  buried  in  a church 
or  chapel,  acts  like  a madman;  he  ought  to  set  his  fellow-creatures 
a good  example,  and  not  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  destroy  their 
constitutions,  by  exposing  them  to  the  effluvia  arising  from  a corpse 
in  a state  of  putrefaction.’ 


CHAPTER  V. 
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1%/r  any  people  look  upon  the  necessity  man  is  under  of  earning 
his  bread  by  labour,  as  a curse.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
evident  from  the  structure  of  the  body,  that  exercise  is  not  less 
necessary  than  food  for  the  preservation  of  health  : those  whom 
poverty  obliges  to  labour  for  daily  bread,  are  not  only  the  most 
healthy,  but  generally  the  most  happy  part  of  mankind.  Indus- 
try seldom  fails  to  place  them  above  want,  and  activity  serves 
them  instead  of  physic.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  those 
who  live  by  the  culture  of  the  ground.  The  great  ‘ increase  of 
inhabitants  in  infant  colonies,  and  the  longevity  of  slich  as  follow 
agriculture  every  where,  evidently  prove  it  to  be  the  most  health- 
ful as  well  as  the  most  useful  employment. 

The  love  of  activity  shews  itself  very  early  in  man.  So  strong 
is  this  principle,  that  a healthy  youth  cannot  be  restrained  from 
exercise  even  by  the  fear  of  punishment.  Our  love  of  motion  is 
surely  a strong  proof  of  its  utility.  Nature  implants  no  disposi- 
tion in  vain.  It  seems  to  be  a catholic  law  throughout  the  whole 
animal  creation,  that  no  creature,  without  exercise,  should  enjoy 
health,  or  be  able  to  find  subsistence.  Every  creature,  except 
man,  takes  as  much  of  it  as  is  necessary.  He  alone,  and  such 
animals  as  are  under  his  direction^  deviate  from  this  original  law, 
and  they  suffer  accordingly. 

Inactivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  universal  relaxation  of  the 
solids,  which  disposes  the  body  to  innumerable  diseases.  When 
the  solids  are  relaxed,  neither  the  digestion  nor  any  of  the  secre- 
tions can  be  duly  performed.  In  this  case  the  worst  consequen- 
ces must  ensue.  How  can  persons  who  loll  all  day  in  easy  chairs, 
and  sleep  all  night  on  beds  of  down,  fail  to  be  relaxed  ? Nor  do 
such  greatly  mend  the  matter  who  nev^r  stir  abroad  but  in  a 
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coacl),  sedan,  or  sucli  like.  These  elegant  pieces  of  luxury  are 
become  so  common,  that  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns  seem  to 
be  in  some  danger  of  losing  the  use  of  their  limbs  altogether.  It 
is  now  below  any  one  to  walk  who  can  afford  to  be  carried.  How 
ridiculous  would  it  seem  to  a person  unacquainted  with  modern 
luxury,  to  behold  the  young  and  healthy  swinging  along  on  the 
shoulders  of  their  fellow-creatures  ! or  to  see  a fat  carcase,  overrun 
with  diseases  occasioned  by  inactivity,  dragged  through  the  streets 
by  half  a dozen  liorses*  ? 

Glandular  obstructions,  now  so  common,  generally  proceed  from 
inactivity.  These  are  the  most  obstinate  of  maladies.  So  long  as 
the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  glands,  duly  perform  their  functions, 
health  is  seldom  impaired:  but  when  they  fail,  nothing  can  restore 
it.  Exercise  is  almost  the  only  cure  we  know  for  glandular  ob- 
structions: indeed,  it  does  not  always  succeed  as  a remedy;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  seldom  fail  to  prevent  these 
complaints  were  it  used  in  due  time.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
amongst  those  who  take  sufficient  exercise,  glandular  diseases  are 
very  little  known;  whereas  the  indolent  and  inactive  are  very  sel- 
dom  free  from  them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  constant  companions  of  inactivity.  No- 
thing but  exercise  and  open  air  can  brace  and  strengthen  the 
nerves,  or  prevent  the  endless  train  of  diseases  which  proceed  from 
a relaxed  state  of  these  organs.  We  seldom  hear  the  active  or 
laborious  complain  of  nervous  diseases;  these  are  reserved  for  the 
sons  of  ease  and  affluence.  Many  have  been  completely  cured  of 
these  disorders  by  being  reduced,  from  a state  of  opulence,  to  labour 
for  their  daily  bread.  This  plainly  points  out  the  sources  from 
whence  nervous  diseases  flow,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may 
be  prevented. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  enjoy  health  where  the  perspiration 
is  not  duly  carried  on:  but  that  can  never  be  the  case  where  ex- 
ercise is  neglected.  When  the  matter  which  ought  to  be  throwm 
off  by  perspiration  is  retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  occasions  the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatism,  &c.  Exercise  alone 
would  prevent  many  of  those  diseases  w^hich  cannot  be  cured,  and 
would  remove  others  where  medicine  proves  ineffectual. 


It  is  not  necessity,  but  fashion,  which  makes  the  use  of  carriages  so  common. 
There  are  many  people  who  have  not  exercise  enough  to  keep  their  humours  whole- 
some,. W’ho  yet  dare  not  venture  to  make  a visit  to  their  next  neighbours,  but  in  a 
coach  or  sedan,  lest  they  should  be  looked  down  upon.  Strange,  that  men  should 
be  such  fools  as  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  use  of  their  limbs,  or  to  throw  away  their 
health  in  order  to  gratify  a piece  of  vanity,  or  to  comply  with  a ridiculous  fashion 
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A late  author’*^,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  health,  says,  that 
the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to  make  exercise  a part  of  their 
religion.  We  would  recommend  this,  not  only  to  the  weak  and 
valetudinary,  but  to  all  whose  business  does  not  oblige  them  to 
take  sufficient  exercise,  as  sedentary  artiiicers-f*,  shopkeepej-s,  studi-= 
ous  persons,  &c.  Such  ought  to  use  exercise  as  regularly  as  they 
take  food.  This  might  generally  be  done  without  any  interruption 
to  business  or  real  loss  of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than  the  modern 
custom  of  lying  a-bed  too  long  in  a morning.  This  is  the  general 
practice  in  great  towns.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  seldom  rise  be- 
fore eight  or  nine  o’clock:  but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  time  for  exercise,  Avhile  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  the  body 
refreshed  with  sleep.  Besides,  the  morning  air  braces  and 
strengthens  the  nerves,  and,  in  some  measure,  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  a cold  bath.  Let  any  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  lie 
a-bed  till  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  rise  by  six  or  seven,  spend  a couple 
of  hours  in  walking,  riding,  or  any  active  diversion  without  doors, 
and  he  will  find  his  spirits  cheerful  and  serene  through  the  day, 
his  appetite  keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  strengthened.  Custom 
soon  renders  early  rising  agreeable,  and  nothing  contributes  more 
to  the  preservation  of  health. 

The  inactive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains  of  the  sto- 
mach, flatulences,  indigestions,  &c.  These  complaints,  which  pave 
the  way  to  many  others,  are  not  to  be  removed  by  medicines. 
They  can  only  be  cured  by  a vigorous  course  of  exercise,  to  which 
indeed  they  seldom  fail  to  yield. 

Exercise,  if  possible,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  the  open  air. 
IVhen  that  cannot  be  done,  various  methods  may  be  contrived  for 
exercising  the  body  within  doors,  as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing, 
fencing,  &c.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adhere  strictly  to  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  exercise.  The  best  way  is  to  take  them  by  turns, 
and  to  use  that  longest  which  is  most  suitable  to  the  strength  and 


^ Cheyne. 

f Sedentary  occupations  ought  chiefly  to  be  followed  by  women  ; They  bear  con- 
finement much  better  than  men,  and  are  fitter  tor  every  kind  of  business  which  does 
not  require  much  strength.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  see  a lusty  fellow  making 
pins,  needles,  or  watch  wheels,  while  many  of  the  laborious  parts  of  husbandry  are 
carried  on  by  the  other  sex.  The  fact  is,  we  want  men  for  laborious  employments, 
while  one  half  of  the  other  sex  are  rendered  useless  for  want  of  occupations  suited  to 
their  strength,  8cc.  Were  girls  bred  to  mechanical  employments,  we  should  not  see 
such  numbers  of  them  prostitute  themselves  for  bread,  nor  find  such  a want  of  men 
for  the  important  purposes  of  navigation,  agriculture,  ficc.  An  eminent  silk  manufac- 
turer told  me,  that  he  found  women  answer  better  for  that  business  than  men;  and 
that' he  had  lately  taken  a great  many  girls  apprentices  as  silk  weavers,  I hope  his 
^sample  will  be  followed  by  many  others. 
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constitution.  Those  kinds  of  exercise  which  give  action  to  ifxiost 
of  the  bodily  organs,  are  always  to  be  preferred,  as  walking,  run- 
ning, riding,  digging,  rubbing  furniture,  and  such  like.  , 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  active  and  manly  diversions  are 
now  so  little  practised.  Diversions  make  people  take  more  exer- 
cise than  they  otherwise  would  do,  and  are  of  the  greatest  service 
to  such  as  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  labouring  for  their  bread. 
As  active  diversions  lose  ground,  those  of  a sedentary  kind  seem 
to  prevail.  Sedentary  diversions  are  of  no  other  use  but  to  con- 
sume time.  Instead  of  relieving  the  mind,  they  often  require 
more  thought  than  either  study  or  business.  Every  thing  that 
induces  people  to  sit  still,  unless  it  be  some  necessary  employment, 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  diversions  which  afford  the  best  exercise  are,  hunting, 
shooting,  playing  at  cricket,  hand-ball,  golff*,  &c.  These  ex- 
ercise the  limbs,  promote  perspiration,  and  the  other  secretions. 
They  likewise  strengthen  the  lungs,  and  give  firmness  and  agility 
to  the  whole  body. 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  spend  two  or  three  hours  a-day  on  horse- 
back ; those  who  cannot  ride,  should  employ  the  same  time  in 
walking.  Exercise  should  never  be  continued  too  long.  Oyer- 
fatigue  prevents  the  benefit  of  exercise,  and  instead  of  strengthen- 
ing the  body  tends  to  weaken  it. 

Every  man  should  lay  himself  under  some,  sort  of  necessity  to 
take  exercise.  Indolence,  like  other  vices,  when  indulged,  gains 
ground,  and  at  length  becomes  agreeable.  Hence  many  who 
were  fond  of  exercise  in  the  early  part  of  life,  become  quite  averse 
from  it  afterwards.  This  is  the  case  of  most  hypochondriac  and 
gouty  people,  which  renders  their  diseases  in  a great  measure  in- 
curable. 

In  some  countries  laws  have  been  made  obliging  every  man,  of 
whatever  rank,  to  learn  some  mechanical  employment.  Whether 
such  laws  were  designed  for  the  preservation  of  health,  or  the  en« 
couragement  of  manufacture,  is  a question  of  no  importance.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  if  gentlemen  were  frequently  to  amuse  and  exercise 
themselves  in  this  way,  it  might  have  many  good  effects.  They 
would  at  least  derive  as  much  honour  from  a few  masterly  speci- 
mens of  their  own  workmanship,  as  from  the  character  of  having 
ruined  most  of  their  companions  by  gaming  or  di’inking.  Besides, 
men  of  leisure,  by  applying  themselves  to  the  mechanical  arts, 


^ GolfF  is  a diversion  very  common  m North  Britain.  It  is  well  calculated  for 
exercising  the  body,  and  may  always  be  taken  in  such  moderation  as  neither  to  over- 
heat nor  fatigue.  It  has  greatly  the  preference  over  cricket,  tennis,  or  any  of  those 
games  which  cannot  be  played  without  violence. 
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might  improve  them  to  the  great  benefit  of  society. 

Indolence  not  .only  occasions  diseases,  and  renders  men  useless 
to  society,  but  promotes  aU  manner  of  vice.  To  say  a man  is 
idle,  is  little  better  than  to  call  him  vicious.  The  mind,  if  not 
engaged  in  some  useful  pursuit,  is  constantly  in  quest  of  ideal 
pleasures,  or  impressed  with  the  apprehension  of  some  imaginary 
evil.  From  these  sources  proceed  most  of  the  miseries  of  man- 
kind. Certainly  man  was  never  intended  to  be  idle.  Inactivity 
frustrates  the  very  design  of  his  creation;  whereas  an  active  life 
is  the  best  guardian  of  virtue,  and  the  greatest  preservative  of 
health. 

It  is  indeed  evident,  that  the  love  of  motion,  as  well  as  the  love 
of  food,  so  observable  in  every  living  creature,  from  the  moment 
of  its  birth,  are  wisely  designed  by  nature  as  the  means  of  its 
preservation.  The  indolent  man  is  therefore  a rebel  to  her  laws, 
and  will  certainly  provoke  her  severest  punishment.  In  vain  does 
he  hope  for  enjoyment  in  the  lap  of  sloth;  its  chilling  influence 
poisons  the  source  of  every  pleasure,  a,nd  not  only  invites  disease^ 
but  renders  it  almost  incurable. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

^'LEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  regulated.  Too 
^ little  sleep  weakens  the  nerves,  exhausts  the  spirits,  and  occa- 
sions diseases;  and  too  much  renders  the  mind  dull,  the  body 
gross,  and  disposes  to  apoplexies,  lethargies,  and  other  complaints 
of  a similar  nature.  A medium  ought  therefore  to  be  observed; 
but  this  is  not  easy  to  fix.  Children  require  more  sleep  than 
grown  persons,  the  laborious  than  the  idle,  and  such  as  eat  and 
drink  freely,  than  those  who  live  abstemiously.  Besides,  the  real 
quantity  of  sleep  cannot  be  measured  by  time,  as  one  person  will 
be  more  refreshed  by  five  or  six  hours  sleep,  than  another  by  eight 
or  ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as  much  sleep  as  they 
please;  but  for  adults,  six  or  seven  hours  is  certainly  sufficient, 
and  no  one  ought  exceed  eight.  Those  who  lie  in  bed  more  than 
eight  hours  may  slumber,  but  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  sleep; 
such  generally  toss  and  dream  away  the  fore  part  of  the  night, 
^irik  to  rest  towards  morning,  and  dose  till  noon.  The  best  way 
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to  make  sleep  sound  and  refreshing  is  to  rise  betimes.  The  ctis- 
tom  of  lying  in  bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  not  only  makes  the  sleep 
less  relresliing,  but  relaxes  the  solids,  and  greatly  weakens  the 
constitution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  season  for  sleep.  Nothing 
more  certainly  destroys  the  constitution  than  night- watching.  It 
is  a great  pity  that  a practice  so  destructive  to  health  should  be  so 
much  in  fashion.  How  quickly  the  want  of  rest  in  due  season 
will  blast  the  most  blooming  complexion,  or  ruin  the  best  con- 
stitution, is  evident  from  tlie  gliastly  countenances  of  those  who, 
as  the  phrase  is,  turn  day  into  night,  and  night  into  day. 

To  make  sleep  refreshing,  the  following  things  are  requisite: 
First,  to  take  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air;  to  avoid  strong 
tea  or  coffee;  next,  to  eat  a light  supper;  a.nd  lastly,  to  lie  down 
with  a mind  as  cheerful  and  serene  as  possible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercise  will  prevent  sleep,  as  well 
as  too  little.  AVe  seldom  hoy^ever  hear  the  active  and  laborious 
complain  of  restless  nights.  It  is  the  indolent  and  slothful  who 
generally  have  these  complaints.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a bed  of 
down  sliould  not  be  refreshing  to  a person  w^ho  sits  all  day  in  an 
easy  chair  A great  part  of  the  ])leasure  of  life  consists  in  alter- 
nate rest  and  motion ; but  they  w ho  neglect  the  latter  can  never 
relish  the  former.  The  labourer  enjoys  more  true  luxury  in  plain 
food  and  sound  sleep,  than  is  to  be  found  in  sumptuous  tables  and 
downy  pillows,  where  exercise  is  w^anting. 

That  light  suppers  cause  sound  sleep,  is  true  even  to  a proverb. 
Many  persons,  if  they  exceed  the  least  at  that  meal,  are  sure  to 
have  uneasy  nights ; and,  if  they  fall  asleep,  the  load  and  oppres- 
sion on  their  stomach  and  spirits  occasion  frightful  dreams,  broken 
and  disturbed  repose,  the  night-mare,  &c.  Were  the  same  persons 
to  go  to  bed  with  a light  supper,  or  sit  up  till  that  meal  was  pretty 
well  digested,  they  w'ould  enjoy  sound  sleep,  and  rise  refreshed 
and  cheerful.  There  are  indeed  some  people  wiio  cannot  sleep 
unless  they  have  eat  some  solid  food  at  night;  but  this  does  not 
imply  the  necessity  of  a heavy  supper ; besides,  these  are  generally 
}Xjrsons  who  have  accustomed  themseh  es  to  this  method,  and  who 
do  not  take  a sufficient  degree  of  exercise. 

Nothing  more  certainly  disturbs  our  repose  than  anxiety. 
When  the  mind  is  not  at  ease,  one  seldom  enjoys  sound  sleep. 
This  greatest  of  human  blessiims  flies  the  wretched  and  visits  the 
happy,  the  cheerful,  and  the  gay.  This  is  a sufficient  reason  w'hy 
every  man  should  endeavour  to  be  as  easy  in  his  mind  as  possible 
when  he  goes  to  rest.  Many  by  indulging  grief  and  anxious 
thought,  have  banished  sound  sleep  sc  long,  that  they  could  nevei’ 
after w^ards  enjoy  it. 
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Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  is  generally 
reckoned  most  refreshing.  Whether  this  be  the  effect  of  habit  or 
not,  is  hard  to  say ; but  as  most  people  are  accustomed  to  go  early 
to  bed  when  young,  it  may  be  presumed  that  sleep,  at  this  season^ 
will  prove  most  refreshing  to  them  ever  after.  Whether  the  fore 
part  of  the  night  be  best  for  sleep  or  not,  surely  the  fore  part  of 
the  day  is  fittest  both  for  business  and  amusement.  I hardly  ever 
knew  an  early  riser  who  did  not  enjoy  a good  state  of  health*. 

Early  rising  is  the  natural  consequence  of  going  to  bed  early ; 
and  this  habit  implies  sobriety,  good-order,  and  an  e'xemption 
from  many  fashionable  follies  extremely  prejudicial  to  health.  The 
man  who  accustoms  himself  to  go  to  bed  at  an  early  hour,  can 
seldom  join  in  the  revels  of  Bacchus,  or  what  are  improperly  called 
the  amusements  of  the  gay  world.  His  rest  is  not  disturbed  by 
the  effects  of  unseasonable  luxury.  He  knows  that  temferanco, 
moderate  exercise,  composure  of  mind,  and  external  tranquillity, 
are  the  best  opiates.  His  slumbers  are  sound  and  refreshing. 
The  waste  of  spirits  on  the  preceding  day  is  fully  repaired. 
Every  muscle,  every  fibre,  every  nerve  has  regained  its  proper 
tone.  He  rises  with  cheerfulness  and  vigour  to  breathe  the 
morning  air,  and  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  day.  In  short, 
an  attention  to  this  single  point  of  going  to  bed  early,  and  of 
rising  betimes,  will  be  found  to  supersede  a variety  of  other  pre^ 
cepts,  and  may  be  justly  called  the  golden  rule  for  the  attainment 
of  health  and  long  life. 

Of  Clothing, 

The  clothing  ought  to  be  suited  to  the  climate.  Custom  has 
no  doubt  a very  great  influence  in  this  article;  but  no  custom  can 
ever  change  the  nature  of  things  so  far,  as  to  render  the  same 
clothing  fit.  for  an  inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  It  is  not  indeed  necessary  to  observe  an  exact  propor- 
tion between  the  quantity  of  clothes  we  wear,  and  the  degree  of 
latitude  which  we  inhabit;  but  at  the  same  time,  proper  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  openness  of  the  country, 
the  frequency  and  violence  of  storms,  &c. 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  perspiration  free,  it  is 
less  necessary  to  cover  the  body  with  a great  quantity  of  clothes; 
but  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  the  skin  becomes  rigid  and  the 


* Men  of  every  occupation,  and  in  every  situation  of  life,  have  lived  to  a good 
old  age  ; nay  some  have  enjoyed  this  blessing  whose  plan  of  living  was  by  no  mean^ 
segular;  but  it  consists  with  observation,  that  all  very  old  men  have  been  early 
risers.  This  is  the  only  circumstance  attending  longevity  to  which  I never  knew  aJi 
/exception. 
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humours  more  cool,  the  clothing  should  be  increased.  Many  dis- 
eases in  the  latter  period  of  life  proceed  from  a defect  of  perspira^^ 
tion : these  may,  in  some  measure,  be  prevented  by  a suitable  ad- 
dition to  the  clothing,  or  by  wearing  such  as  are  better  calculated 
for  promoting  the  discharge  from  the  skin,  as  clothes  made  of 
cottonj  flannel^  &c. 

The  clothing  ought  likewise  to  be  suited  to  the  season  of  the 
year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enougli  for  summer  which  is  by 
no  means  sufficient  for  winter.  The  greatest  cautioiij  however, 
is  necessary  in  making  these  changes.  We  ought  neither  to  put 
off  our  winter  clothes  too  soon,  nor  to  wear  our  summer  ones  too 
long.  In  this  country,  the  winter  often  sets  in  very  early  with 
great  rigour,  and  we  have  frequently  cold  weather  even  after  the 
commencement  of  the  summer  months.  It  would  likewise  be 
prudent  not  to  make  the  changes  all  at  once,  but  to  do  it  gradual- 
ly ; and  indeed  the  changes  of  apj)arel  in  this  climate  ought  to  be 
very  inconsiderable,  especially  among  those  who  have  passed  the 
meridian  of  life^» 

Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by  their  being  made  subseiwient 
to  the  purposes  of  pride  or  Vanity.  Mankind  in  all  agfes  seem  to 
have  considered  clothes  in  this  view;  accordingly  their  fashion 
and  figure  have  been  continually  varying,  witli  very  little  regard 
either*  to  health,  the  climate,  or  conveniency:  a farthingale,  for 
example,  may  be  very  necessary  in  hot  southern  climates,  but 
surely  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  in  the  cold  regions  of  the 
north. 

Even  the  human  shape  is  often  attempted  to  be  mended  by 
dress,  and  those  who  know  no  better  believe  that  mankind  woufd 
be  monsters  without  its  assistance.  All  attempts  of  this  nature 
are  highly  pernicious.  The  most  destructive  of  them  in  this 
country  is  that  of  squeezing  the  stomach  and  bowels  into  as  nar- 
row a compass  as  possible,  to  procure  what  is  falsely  called  a fine 
shapef . By  this  practice,  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
the  motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  almost  all  the  vital  func- 
tions, are  obstructed.  Hence  proceed  indigestions,  syncopes  or 
fainting  fits,  coughs,  consumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  other  com- 
plaints so  common  among  females. 


* That  colds  kill  more  than  plagues,  is  an  old  observation  ; and  with  regard  to 
this  country,  it  holds  strictly  true.  Every  person  of  discernment,  however,  will  per- 
ceive, that  most  of  the  colds  which  prove  so  destructive  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain, are  owing  to  their  imprudence  in  changing  clothes.  A few  warm  days  in 
March  or  April  induce  them  to  throw  off  their  winter  garments,  without  considering 
that  our  most  penetrating  colds  generally  happen  in  the  spring. 

t This  madness  seems  to  have  pervaded  the  minds  of  mothers  in  every  age  and 
country.  Terence,  in  his  Comedy  of  the  Eunuch,  ridicules  the  Roman  matrons  for 
attempting  to  mend  the  shape  of  their  daughters. 
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The  feet  likewise  often  suffer  by  pressure^  How  a small  foot 
came  to  be  reckoned  genteel  I will  not  pretend  to  say;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  this  notion  has  made  many  persons  lame.  Al- 
most nine-tenths  of  mankind  are  troubled  with  corns:  a disease 
that  is  seldom  or  never  occasioned  but  by  strait  shoes.  Corns  are 
not  only  very  troublesome,  but  by  rendering  people  unable  to 
walk,  they  may  likewise  be  considered  as  the  remote  cause  of  other 
diseases^i 

The  size  nnd  figure  of  the  shoe  ought  certainly  to  be  adapted 
to  the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  are  as  well  shaped  as  the  hands, 
and  the  motion  of  the  toes  as  free  and  easy  as  that  of  the  fingers; 
yet  few  persons  in  the  advanced  period  of  life  are  able  to  make 
any  use  of  their  toes*  They  are  generally,  by  narrow  shoes, 
squeezed  all  of  a heap,  and  often  laid  ov^er  one  another  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  rendered  altogether  incapable  of  motion.  Nor 
is  the  high  heel  less  hurtful  than  the  narrow  toe.  A lady  may 
seem  taller  for  walking  on  her  tiptoes,  but  she  will  never  walk  well 
in  this  manner.'  It  strains  her  joints,  distorts  her  limbs,  makes 
her  stoop,  and  utterly  destroys  all  her  ease  and  gracefulness  of 
motion ; it  is  entirely  owing  to  shoes  with  high  heels  and  narro^v 
toes,  that  not  one  female  in  ten  can  be  said  to  walk  well. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all 
tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  &c.  when  drawn  too  tight,  not 
only  prevent  the  free  motion  and  use  of  the  parts  about  which 
they  are  bound,  but  likewise  obstruct  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  prevents  the  equal  nourishment  and  growth  of  these  parts, 
and  occasions  various  diseases.  Tight  bandages  about  the  neck, 
as  stocks,  cravats,  necklaces,  &c.  are  extremely  dangerous.  They 
obstruct  the  blood  in  its  course  from  the  brain,  by  which  means 
headaclis,  vertigoes,  apoplexies,  and  other  fatal  diseases,  are  often 
occasioned. 


The  perfection  of  dress  is  to  be  easy  and  clean.  Nothing  can 
be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  one  to  make  himself  a slave  to 
fine  clothes.  Such  a one,  and  many  such  there  are,  would  rather 
\ remain  as  fixed  as  a statute  from  morning  till  night,  than  discom- 
pose a single  hair,  or  alter  the  position  of  a pin.  Were  w^e  to 

^ We  often  see  persons  who  are  rendered  quite  iame  by  the  nails  of  their  toes 
having  grown  into  the  flesh,  and  frequently  hear  of  mortifications  proceeding  from 
lis  cause.  All  these,  and  many  other  inconveniences  attending  the  feet,  must  be 
imputed  solely  to  the  u'e  of  short  and  tight  shoes. 

Though  we  hear  frequently  of  plasters,  salves,  ointments,  8cc.  for  eradicating 
corns,  yet  they  are  never  known  to  produce  that  effect.  The  only  rational  mode  of 
proceeding  is  to  soften  the  corn  a little  by  immersion  in  warm  water,  and  then  to 
cut  it  carefully,  and  to  renew  this  operation  every  week,  till  the  scarf  skin  is  reduced 
to  its  original  or  natural  thinness,  after  which  it  must  be  preserved  from  the  irritat* 
ing  pressure  of  strait  shoes  which  had  at  first  occasioned  the  painful  callosity. 
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recommend  any  particular  pattern  for  dress,  it  would  be  tbaf 
which  is  worn  by  the  people  called  Quakers.  They  are  always 
neat,  clean,  and  often  elegant,  without  any  thing  superfluous. 
What  others  lay  out  on  tawdry  laces,  ruflies^  and  ribands,  they 
bestow  upon  superior  cleanliness.  Finely  is  only  the  affectation 
of  dre&s,  and  very  often  covers  a great  deal  of  dirt. 

We  shall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing,  that  it  ought 
not  only  to  be  suited  to  the  climate,  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
the'  period  of  life,  but  likewise  to  the  temperature  and  constitution, 
llobust  per.sons  are  able  to  endure  either  cold  or  heat  better  than 
the  delicate ; consequently  may  be  less  attentive  to  their  clothing. 
But  the  precise  quantity  of  clothes  necessary  for  any  person  can- 
not be  determined  by  i^easoning.  It  is  entirely;  a matter  of  ex- 
perience, and  every  man  is  the  best  judge  for  himself  what  quan- 
tity of  clothes  is  necessary  to  keep  him  warm*. 

Of  late  years  a reformation  has  taken  place  in  female  dress, 
at  once  beneflcial  to  the  health,  and  honourable  to  the  taste  of  our 
fair  countrywomen.  Elegant  simplicity  has  succeeded  to  capri- 
cious absurdity.  The  distqrture  of  close  stays  is  abolished,  and 
the  body  left  to  its  natural  shape:  the  dangerous  and  av/kward 
position  of  the  foot,  treading  on  the  tiptoe  on  high-heeled  shoes; 
has  given  place  to  the  flat-heel,  when  the  wearer  can  walk  with' 
lirmness,  ease,  and  grace.  Nature  and  good  sense  have  resumed 
their  domimon. 
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OF  INTEMPERANCE, 

4 MODERN  author-f  observes,  that  temperance  and  exercise 
are  the  two  best  physicians  in  the  world.  He  might  have 
addedy  that  if  these  were  duly  regarded,  there  would  be  httle 
occasion  for  any  other.  Temperance  may  justly  be  called  tlie 


The  celebrated  Boerhaave  used  to  say,  that  nobody  suffered  by  cold  save  fools 
and  beggars : the  latter  not  being  able  to  procure  clothes,  and  the  former  not  hav- 
ing sense  to  wear  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I can  with  the  strictest  truth  declare^ 
that  in  many  Cases  where  the  powers  of  medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain,  I have 
Cured  the  patient  by  recommending  thick  shoes,  a flannel  waistcoat  and  drawers,  a 
pair  of  understockings, 'or  a flannel  petticoat,  to  be  worn  during  the  cold  season  at 
least.  Where  warmer  clothing  is  wanted,  I would  recommend  the  fleecy  hosiery  to 
be  worn  ne.tt  the  skin. 


I Rousseau^ 
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parent  of  health;  yet  numl)ers  of  mankind  act  as  if  they  thoiiglit 
diseases  and  death  too  slow  in  their  progress,  and  by  intemperance 
and  debauch  seem  as  it  were  to  solicit  their  approach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the  very  construction 
of  the  human  body.  Health  depends  on  that  state  of  the  solids 
and  fluids  which  fits  them  for  tire  due  performance  of  the  vital 
functions;  and  while  these  go  regularly  on,  we  are  sound  and 
well;  but  whatever  disturbs  them  necessarily  impairs  health.  In- 
temperance never  fails  to  disorder  the  whole  animal  economy;  it 
hurts  the  digestion,  relaxes  the  nerves.,  renders  the  different  se- 
cretions irregular,  vitiates  the  humours,  and  occasions  numberless 

■O' 

diseases. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourishment  of  plants  and  animals 
affords  a striking  proof  of  the  danger  of  intemperance.  Moisture 
and  manure  greatly  promote  vegetation;  yet  an  over-quantity  of 
eitlier  will  entirely  destroy  it.  The  best  things  become  hurtful, 
nay  destructive,  when  canned  to  excess.  Hence  we  learn,  that 
the  highest  degree  of  human  wisdom  consists  in  regnlating  our 
appetites  and  passions  as  to  avoid  -all  extremes.  It  is  that 
chiefly  which  entitles  us  to  the  character  of  rational  beings.  The 
slave  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the  disgrace  of  human  nature. 

The  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  with  vanous  passions, 
for  tlie  propagation  of  the  species,  the  preservation  of  the  indi- 
vidual, &c.  Intemperance  is  the  abuse  of  these  passions;  and 
moderation  consists  in  the  proper  regulation  of  them.  Men,  not 
contented  with  satisfying  the  simple  calls  of  nature,  create  artifici- 
al wants,  and  are  perpetually  in  seardi  after  something  that  may 
gratify  them;  but  imaginary  wants  can  never  be  gratified. 
Nature  is  content  with  little;  but  luxury  knows  no  bounds. 
Hence  the  epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the  debauchee,  seldom  stop 
in  their  career  till  their  money  or  their  constitution  finis:  then  in- 
deed they  generally  see  their  error  when  too  late. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  dfOwn  fixed  rules  with  regard  to  diet, 
on  account  of  the  different  constitutions  of  mankind.  The  most 
ignorant  person,  however,  certainly  knows  what  Ls  meant  by 
excess:  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  if  he  chuses,  to  avoid 
it. 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  study  simplicity.  Nature  delights 
in  the  most  plain  and  simple  food,  and  every  animal,  except  man, 
follows  her  dictates.  Man  alone  riots  at  large,  and  ransacks  the 
whole  creation  in  quest  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  destruction.  An 
elegant  writer^  of  the  last  age  speaks  thus  of  intemperance  in 
-ijyiet:  ^For  my  part,  when  I behold  a fashionable  table  set  out  .in 


* Addison 
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all  its  magnificence,  I fancy  that  I see  gouts  and  dropsies,  fevers 
and  lethargies,  m ith  other  innumerable  distempers,  lying  in  am- 
buscade among  the  dishes.** 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  less  destructive  than  in 
diet.  How  quickly  does  the  immoderate  pursuit  of  carnal 
})Ieasures,  or  the  abuse  ol‘  intoxicating  liquors,  ruin  the  best  con- 
stitution ! Indeed  these  vices  generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  so  often  behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and  Venus, 
even  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  prime  of  life,  worn  out  with 
diseases,  and  hastening  with  swilt  pace  to  an  untimely  grave. 
Hid  men  reflect  on  the  painful  diseases  and  premature  deaths 
which  are  daily  occasioned  by  intemperance,  it  w^ould  be  sufficient 
to  make  them  shrink  back  with  horror  from  the  indulgence  even 
of  their  darling  pleasures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone;  the  innocent 
too  often  feel  the  direful  eftects  of  it.  How^  many  wretched  or- 
phans are  to  be  seen  embracing  dunghills,  whose  parents,  regard- 
less of  the  future,  spent  in  riot  and  debauch  what  might  have 
served  to  bring  up  their  offspring  in  a decent  manner!  How 
often  do  we  behold  the  miserable  mother,  with  fier  helpless  infants, 
pining  in  want,  while  the  cruel  father  is  indulging  his  insatiate 
appetites! 

Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  misery,  but  even  extirpated, 
by  intemperance.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  prevent  propaga- 
tion, and  to  shorten  the  lives  of  children,  as  the  intemperance  of 
parents.  The  poor  man  who  labours  all  day,  and  at  night  lies 
down  contented  with  his  humble  fare,  can  boast  a numerous 
offspring,  while  his  pampered  lord,  sunk  in  ease  and  luxury,  often 
languishes  without  an  heir  to  his  ample  fortunes.  Even  states 
and  empires  feel  the  influence  of  intemperance,  and  rise  or  fall  as 
it  prevails. 

Instead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  intemperance,  and 
pointing  out  their  influence  upon  health,  w e shall  only,  l}y  way  of 
example,  make  a few  observations  on  one  particular  species  of 
that  vice,  viz.  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors.  ’ 

Every  act  of  intoxication  puts  nature  to  the  expense  of  a fever, 
in  order  to  discharge  the  poisonous  draught.  When  this  is 
repeated  almost  every  day,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  consequences. 
That  constitution  must  be  strong  indeed,  which  is  able  lono'  to 
hold  out  under  a daily  fever!  but  fevers  occasioned  by  drinking 
do  not  always  go  off*  in  a day;  they  frequently  end  in  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  breast,  liver,  or  brain,  and  produce  fatal  effects. 

Thoiigh  the  drunkard  should  not  fall  by  an  acute  disease,  he 
seldom  escapes  those  of  a chronic  kind.  Intoxicating  liquors, 
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when  used  to  excess,  weaken  the  bowels  and  spoil  the  digestion ; 
they  destroy  the  power  of  the  nerves,  and  occasion  paralytic  and 
convulsive  disorders;  they  likewise  heat  and  inflame  the  bloodj 
destroy  its  balsamic  quality,  and  render  it  unfit  for  circulation, 
and  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  Hence  obstructions,  atrophies, 
dropsies,  and  consumptions  of  the  lungs.  These  are  the  common 
v/ays  in  which  drunkards  make  their  exit.  Diseases  of  this  kind, 
when  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  seldom  admit  of  a cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who  seldom  get 
drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  soaking,  as  it  is  called,  though 
its  effects  be  not  so  violent,  is  not  less  pernicious.  When  the 
vessels  are  kept  constantly  full  and  upon  the  stretch,  the  diflerent 
digestions  can  neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  humoiirs  pro- 
perly prepared.  Hence  most  people  of  this  character  are  afflicted 
with  the  gout,  the  gravel,  ulcerous  sores  in  the  legs,  &c.  If  these 
disorders  do  not  appear,  they  are  seized  with  low  spirits,  hypo- 
chondriacal affections,  and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion. 

Consumptions  arp  now  so  common  that  it  is  thought  one-tenth 
of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns  die  of  that  disease.  Hard  drink- 
ing is  no  doubt  one  of  the  causes  to  which  we  must  impute  the 
increase  of  consumptions.  The  great  quantities  of  viscid  malt 
liquor  drank  by  the  common  people  of  England,  cannot  fail  to 
render  the  blood  sizy  and  unfit  for  circulation;  from  whence  pro- 
ceed obstructions,  and  inflammations  of  the  lungs.  There  are 
few  great  ale-drinkers  who  are  not  pflithisical:  nor  is  that  to  be 
wondered  at,  considerins-  the  glutinous  and  almost  indigestible 
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nature  of  strong  ale. 

Tliose  who  drink  ardent  spirits  or  strong  wines  run  still  greater 
hazard;  these  liquors  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  and  tear  the 
tender  vessels  of  the  lungs  to  pieces;  yet  so  gveat  is  the  con- 
sumption of  them  in  this  country,  that  one  would  almost  be 
induced  to  think  that  the  inhabitants  lived  upon  them‘d. 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from  misfortunes  in 
life.  The  miserable  fly  to  it  for  relief.  It  affords  them  indeed  a 
temporary  ease.  But,  alas ! this  solace  is  short  lived ; and  when 
it  is  over,  the  spirits  sink  as  much  below  their  usual  tone  as  they 
had  before  been  raised  above  it.  Hence  a rep>etition  of  the  dose 


^ We  may  form  some  notion  of  the  immense  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  consumed 
in  Great  Britain  from  this  circumstance,  that  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its  en- 
virons, besides  the  great  quantity  of  foreign  spirits  duly  entered,  and  the  still  greater 
quantity  which  is  supposed  to  be  smuggled,  it  is  computed  that  above  two  thousand 
private  stills  are  constantly  employed  in  preparing  a poisonous  liquor  called  ilfo- 
iasses.  'rhe  common  people  have  got  so  universally  into  the  habit  of  drinking  this 
base  spirit,  that  when  a porter  or  labourer  is  seen  reeling  along  the  streets,  they 
say,  he  has  goi  mo!asscd» 
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becomes  necessary,  and  every  fresh  dose  makes  way  for  ariotiier, 
till  the  unhappy  wretcli  becomes  a slave  to  the  bottle,  and  at 
length  falls  a sacrifice  to  what  at  first  perhaps  was  taken  only  as 
a medicine.  No  man  is  so  dejected  as  tlie  drunkard  when  his 
debauch  is  gone  off.  Hence  it  is,  that  those  v/ho  have  the  great- 
est flow  of  spirits  while  the  glass  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others 
the  most  melancholy  when  sober,  and  often  put  an  end  to  tlieir 
own  miserable  existence  in  a fit  of  spleen  or  ill-humour. 

Drunkenness  not  only  proves  destructive  to  liealth,  but  likewise 
to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  strange  that  creatures,  who 
value  themselves  on  account  of  a superior  degree  of  reason  to  that 
of  brutes,  should  take  pleasure  in  sinking  so  far  below  them. 
Were  such  as  voluntarily  dejwive  themselves  of  the  use  of  rea- 
son, to  continue  ever  after  in  that  condition,  it  w;ould  seem  but 
a just  punishment.  Though  this  be  not  the  consequence  of  one 
act  of  int(5xication,  it  seldom  fails  to  succeed  a course  of  it,  By  a 
habit  of  drinking,  the  greatest  genius  is  often  reduced  to  a mere 
idiot^\ 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  persons.  It  heats 
their  blood,  impairs  their  strength,  and  obstructs  their  growth ; 
besides,  the  frequent  use  of  strong  liquors  in  the  early  part  of  life 
destroys  any  benefit  that  migJit  arise  from  them  afterwards.  TJiose 
who  make  a practice  of  drinking  generous  liquors  when  youngs 
cannot  expect  to  reap  any  benefit  from  them  as  a cordial  in  the 
decline  of  life. 

Drunkenness  is  not  only  in  itself  a most  abominable  vice,  but  is 
an  inducement  to  many  others.  Tliere  is  hardly  any  crime  so 
horrid  that  the  drunkard  will  not  perpetrate  for  the  love  of  li- 
quor. We  have  known  mothers  sell  their  children’s  clothes,  the 
food  tJiat  tliey  should  have  eat,  and  afterwards  even  the  infants 
tJiemselves,  in  order  to  purchase  the  accursed  draught. 

The  first  propensities  to  intemperance,  both  in  eating  and 
drinking,  ought  to  be  guarded  against.  The  stomach  after  be- 
ing often  put  upon  the  full  stretch  feels  uneasiness  from  the  least 
y acuity,  and  acquires  an  unnatural  craving,  the  gratification  of 


^ It  is  amazing  that  our  improvements  in  arts,  learning,  and  politeness,  have  not 
put  the  barbarous  custom  of  drinking  to  excess  out  of  fashion.  It  is  indeed  less  com- 
mon in  South  Britain  than  it  was  formerly;  but  it  still  prevails  very  much  in  the 
North,  where  this  relic  of  barbarity  is  mistaken  for  hospitality.  There  no  man  is 
supposed  to  entertain  his  guests  well,  who  does  not  make  them  drunk.  Forcing 
people  to  drink  is  certainly  the  greatest  piece  of  rudeness  that  any  man  can  be  guilty 
of.  Manliness,  complaisance,  or  mere  good-nature,  may  induce  a man  to  take  his 
glass,  if  urged  to  it,  at  a time  when  he  might  as  well  take  poison.  The  custom  of 
drinking  to  excess  has  long  been  out  of  fashion  in  France;  and,  as  it  begins  to  lose 
ground  among  the  politer  part  of  the  English,  we  hope  it  will  soon  be  banished  froot 
every  part  gf  this  island. 
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wliicli  produces  heaviness,  debility,  and  disease.  Frequent  in- 
dulgence in  drinking  to  excess  causes  a faintness  and  depression 
of  the  spirits,  which  can  only  be  removed  by  having  recourse  to 
the  favourite  liquor,  and  the  drunkard  looks  upon  the  repetition 
of  last  nighf  s debauch  as  the  best  remedy  for  its  consequences 
next  day.  Mild  diluting  liquors  are  rejected  as  insipid,  and  a 
succession  of  hot  stimulants  increases  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries ; the  lungs  become  inflamed,  and  a total  relaxation  of  the 
system  ensues. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


OF  CLEANLINESS. 

f|nHE  want  of  cleanliness  is  a fault  which  admits  of  no  excuse; 

Where  water  can  be  had  for  nothing  it  is  surely  in  the  power 
of  every  person  to  be  clean.  The  continual  discharge  from  our 
bodies  by  perspiration,  renders  frequent  change  of  apparel  neces- 
sary. Changing  apparel  greatly  promotes  the  secretion  from  the 
skin,  so  necessary  for  health.  When  that  matter  which  ought  to 
be  carried  off  by  perspiration  is  either  retained  in  the  body,  or  re- 
absorbed from  dirty  clothes,  it  must  occasion  diseases. 

Diseases  of  the  skin  are  chiefly  owirig  to  want  of  cleanliness^. 
They  may  indeed  be  caught  by  infection,  or  brought  on  by  poor 
living,  unwholesome  food,  &c.;  but  they  will  seldom  continue 
long  where  cleanliness  prevails.  To  the  same  cause  must  w e im- 
pute the  various  kinds  of  vermin  which  infest  the  human  body, 
houses,  &c.  These  may  always  be  banished  by  cleanliness  alone, 
and  wherever  they  abound,  w^e  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  ne- 
glected. 

One  common  cause  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers  is  the  want 
of  cleanliness.  These  fevers  commonly  begin  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  close  dirty  houses,  wEo  breathe  unwholesome  air,  take 
little  exercise,  and.  wear  dirty  clothes.  There  the  infection  is 
generally  hatched,  which  often  spreads  far  and  w ide,  to  the  des- 


^ Mff.  Pott,  in  his  Surgical  Observation^,  mentions  a disease  v/hich  he  calls  the 
chimney-sweeper’s  cancer,  as  it  is  almost  peculiar  to  that  unhappy  set  of  people. 
This  he  attributes  to  neglect  of  cleanliness,  and  with  great  justice.  I am  convinced 
that  if  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  the  seat  of  this  cruel  disease  were  kept  clean 
by  frequent  washing,  it  would  never  happen.  The  climbing  boys,  as  they  are  called, 
are  certainly  the  most  miserable  wretches  on  the  face,  cf  the  earth  ; yet^  for  clear.irg 
cbimnies  no  such  persons  are  necessary. 
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truction  of  mariy.  Hence  cleanliness  may  be  considered  as  an 
object  of  public  attention.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  I be  clean  my- 
self, wliile  tlie  want  of  it  in  my  neighbour  affects  my  health  as 
well  as  his.  If  dirty  people  cannot  be  removed  as  a common 
nuisance,  they  ought  at  least  to  be  avoided  as  infectious.  All 
who  regard  their  health  should  keep  at  a distance  even  from  their 
habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  collected,  cleanli- 
ness beconles  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  well  known  that 
infectious  diseases  are  communicated  by  tainted  air.  Every  thing, 
therefore,  which  tends  to  pollute  the  air,  or  spread  the  infection, 
ought  with  the  utmost  care  to  be  guarded  against.  For  this  rea- 
son, in  great  towns,  no  filth  of  any  kind  sliould  be  permitted  to 
lie  upon  the  streets.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  convey  infection 
than  the  excrements  of  the  diseased. 

In  many  great  towns  the  streets  are  little  better  than  dunghills, 
being  frequently  covered  with  ashes,  dung,  and  nastiness  of  every 
kind.  Even  slaughter-houses,  or  killing  shambles,  are  often  to 
be  seen  in  the  very  centre  of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood,  ex- 
crements, &c.  with  which  these  places  are  generally  covered,  can- 
not fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render  it  unwholesome.  How  easily 
might  this  be  prevented  by  active  magistrates,  who  have  it  ahvays 
in  their  power  to  make  proper  laws  relative  to  things  of  this  na- 
ture, and  to  enforce  the  observance  of  them? 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  importance  of  general  cleanliness 
docs  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  understood  by  the  magistrates  of 
most  great  towms  in  Britain;  though  health,  pleasure,  and  deli- 
cacy, all  conspire  to  recommend  an  attention  to  it.  Nothing  can 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  senses,  more  to  the  honour  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, or  more  conducive  to  their  health,  than  a clean  towm;  nor 
can  any  thing  impress  a stranger  with  a more  disrespectful  idea 
of  any  people  than  its  opposite.  Whatever  pretensions  people 
may  make  to  learning,  politeness,  or  civilization,  w e wall  venture 
to  affirm,  that  w^hile  they  neglect  cleanliness,  they  are  in  a state  of 
barbarity^. 

The  peasants  in  most  countries  seem  to  hold  cleanliness  in  a 
sort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open  situation  of  their 
houses,  they  w^ould  often  feel  the  bad  effects  of  this  disposition. 

^ In  ancient  Rome,  the  greatest  men  do  not  think  cleanliness  an  object  unworthy 
of  their  attention.  Pliny  says,  the  Cloacce,  or  common  sewers  for  the  conveyance  of 
filth  and  nastiness  from  the  city,  were  the  greatest  of  all  the  public  works;  and  be- 
stows higher  encomiums  upon  Tarquinius,  Agrippa,  and  others  who  made  and  im- 
proved them,  than  on  those  w'ho  atchieved  the  greatest  conquests. 

How  truly  great  docs  the  emperor  Trajan  appear,  when  giving  directions  to  Pliny 
his  proconsul,  concerning  the  making  of  a common  sewer  for  the  health  and  conven- 
ience of  a conquered  city  [ 
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One  seldom  sees  a farmdiouse  without  a dunghill  before  the  door, 
and  frequently,  the  cattle  and  their  masters  lodge  under  the  same 
roof  Peasants  are  likewise  extremely  careless  with  respect  to 
change  of  apparel; , and  keeping  their  houses,  &c.  clean.  This  is 
merely  the  effect  of  indolence  and  a dirty  disposition.  Habit  may 
indeed  render  it  less  disao-reeable  to  them,  but  no  habit  can  ever 
make  it  salutary  to  wear  dirty  clothes,  or  breathe  unwholesome 
air. 

As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands  of  peasants, 
every  method  should  be  taken  to  encourage  and  promote  habits  of 
cleanliness  among  them.  This,  for  example,  might  be  done  by 
giving  a small  premium  to  the  person  vdio  brings  the  cleanest 
and  best  article  of  any  kind  to  market,  as  butter,  cheese,  &c.  and 
by  punishing  severely  those  who  bring  it  dirty.  The  same 
method  should  be  taken  with  butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  and  all 
who  are  employed  in  preparing  the  necessaries  of  life. 

In  camps  the  strictest  regard  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness. 
By  negligence  in  this  matter,  infectious  diseases  are  often  spread 
amongst  a whole  army;  and  frequently  more  die  of  these  than 
by  the  sword.  The  Jews,  during  their  encampments  in  the 
wilderness,  received  particular  instructions  with  respect  to  clean- 
liness^. The  rules  enjoined  them  ought  to  be  observed  by  all  in 
the  like  situation.  Indeed  the  whole  system  of  laws  delivered  to 
that  people  has  a manifest  tendency  to  promote  cleanliness. 
Whoever  considers  the  nature  of  their  climate,  the  diseases  to 
which  they  were  liable,  and  tlieir  dirty  disposition,  will  see  the 
propriety  of  such  laws. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  most  eastern  countries,  cleanliness 
makes  a great  part  of  their  religion.  The  Mahometan  as  well  as 
the  Jewish  religion  enjoins  various  bathings,  washings,  and 
purifications.  No  doubt  these  might  be  designed  to  represent 
inw^ard  purity;  but  they  were  at  the  same  time  calculated  for  the 
preservation  of  health.  However  whimsical  these  washings  may 
appear  to  some,  few  things  would  tend  more  to  prevent  diseases 
than  a proper  attention  to  many  of  them.  Were  every  person, 
for  example,  after  visiting  the  sick,  handhng  a dead  body,  or 
touching  any  thing  that  might  convey  infection,  to  wash  before 
he  w'ent  into  company,  or  sat  down  to  meat,  he  would  run  less 
hazard  either  of  catching  the  infection  himself,  or  of  communicat- 
ing it  to  others. 

Frequent  w^ashing  not  only  removes  the  filth  and  sordes  which 

* ‘ Thou  shalt  have  a place  also  without  the  camp,  whither  thou  shalt  go  forth 
abroad;  and  thou  shalt  have  a paddle  upon  thy  weapon  ; and  it  shall  be  when  thou 
shalt  ease  thyself  abroad,  thou  shalt  dig  therewith,  and  shalt  turn  back,  arrd  cover 
that  which  cometh  fiom  thee,’  Dstjt.  chap.  vcr.  13, 13. 
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adhere  to  tlie  skin,  but  likewise  pronrotes  the  perspiration,  bracej^ 
tlie  body,  and  enlivens  the  spirits.  How  refreshed,  how  cheerful 
and  agreeable  does  one  feel  on  being  shaved,  washed,  and  shifted; 
especially  when  these  offices  have  Ijeen  neglected  longer  than 
usual ! 

The  eastern  custom  of  washing  the  feet,  though  less  necessary 
in  this  country,  is  nevertheless  a very  agreeable  piece  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  contributes  greatly  to  the  preservation  of  health.  The 
sweat  and  dirt  with  which  these  parts  are  frequently  covered, 
cannot  fail  to  obstruct  the  perspiration.  This  piece  of  cleanliness 
would  often  prevent  colds  and  fevers.  Were  people  careful  to 
bathe  their  feet  ami  legs  in  lukewarm  water  at  night,  after  being 
exposed  to  cold  or  wet  through  the  day,  they  would  seldom  ex- 
perience the  ill  effects  which  often  proceed  from  these  causes, 

A proper  attention  to  cleanliness  is  no  where  more  necessary 
than  on  shipboard.  If  epidemical  distempers  break  out  there,  no 
one  can  be  safe.  The  best  way  to  prevent  them,  is  to  take  care 
that  the  whole  company  be  cleanly  in  their  clothes,  bedding,  &c. 
When  infectious  diseases  do  break  out,  cleanliness  is  the  most 
likely  means  to  prevent  their  spreading;  it  is  likewise  necessary 
to  prevent  their  returning  afterwards,  or  being  conveyed  to  other 
places.  For  this  purpose,  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  of  the  sick, 
ought  to  be  carefully  washed  and  liimigated  with  brimstone.  In- 
fection will  lodge  a long  time  in  dirty  clothes,  and  afterwards 
break  out  in  the  most  terrible  manner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  sick  people  are  collected  to- 
gether, as  gaols,  hospitals,  &c.  cleanliness  ought  to  be  most 
religiously  observed.  The  very  smell  in  such  places  is  often 
sufficient  to  make  one  sick.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  effect  that 
is  likely  to  have  upon  the  diseased.  In  an  hospital  or  infirmary 
where  cleanliness  is  neglected,  a person  in  perfect  health  has  a 
greater  chance  to  become  sick,  than  a sick  person  has  to  get  well. 

Few  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that  neglect,  or  rather 
dread  of  cleanliness,  which  appears  among  those  who  have  the 
care  of  the  sick;  they  think  it  almost  criminal  to  suffer  any  thing 
that  is  clean  to  come  near  a person  in  a fever,  for  example,  and 
would  rather  allow  him  to  wallow  in  all  manner  of  filth,  than 
change  the  least  bit  of  his  linen.  If  cleanliness  be  necessary  for 
persons  in  healtli,  it  is  certainly  more  so  for  the  sick.  Many 
diseases  may  be  cured  by  cleanliness  alone;  most  of  them  might 
be  mitigated  by  it;  and,  where  it  is  neglected,  the  slightest  dis- 
orders are  often  changed  into  the  most  malignant.  The  same 
mistaken  care  which  prompted  people  to  prevent  the  least  admis- 
sion of  fresh  air  to  the  sick,  seems  to  have  induced  them  to  keep 
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them  dirty.  Both  these  destructive  prejudices,  will,  we  hope,  be 
soon  entirely  eradicated. 

Cleanliness  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature.  We  cannot 
help  ap{HX)ving  it  in  others,  even  though  we  sliould  not  |:Kractise 
it  ourselves.  It  sooner  attracts  our  regard  than  even  finery  it- 
self, and  often  grains  esteem  where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament 
to  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  station,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  either.  Few  virtues  are  of*  more  importance  to 
society  than  general  cleanliness.  It  ought  to  be  caiefully  cul- 
tivated every  where;  but  in  populous  cities  it  should  be  almost 
revered^. 

The  poor  often  complain  of  the  want  of  many  things  beyond 
their  reach,  while  tliey  disregard  other  things  of  the  first  impor- 
tance which  are  in  their  own  power ; namely,  pure,  open  air,  and 
the  comforts  of  cleanliness.  Uncleanliness  Ims  been  very  proper- 
ly denominated  ^the  worst  affliction  of  indolence  and  poverty.’ 
There  is  no  excuse  for  dirt.  Evei:y  body  may  be  clean,  even  in 
rags,  or  in  the  meanest  abode;  and  the  poor  would  find  such 

the  best  preservative  of  health,  but  the  strongest 
to  employment  and  to  pity. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OF  INFECTION, 

7^1" ANY  diseases  are  infectious.  Every  person  ought  therefore, 
as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all  communication  with  the  diseas- 
ed. The  common  practice  of  visiting  the  sick,  though  often  well 
meant,  has  many  ill  consequences.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  dis- 
courage any  act  of  charity  or  beiievolence,  especially  towards 
those  in  distress ; but  I cannot  help  blaming  such  as  endanger 
their  own  or  their  neighbour’s  lives,  by  a mistaken  friendship,  or 
an  impertinent  curiosity. 

^ As  it  is  impossible  to  be  thoroughly  clean  without  a sufficient  quantity  of  wa» 
ter,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  magistrates  of  great  towns  to  be  par. 
ticularly  attentive  to  this  article.  Most  great  towns  in  Britain  are  so  situated  as  to 
be  easily  supplied  with  water ; and  those  persons  who  will  not  make  a proper  use  of 
it  after  it  is  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  deserve  to  be  severely  punished.  The 
streets  of  great  towns,  where  water  can  be  had,  ought  to  be  washed  every  day.  This 
is  the  only  effectual  method  for  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean ; and,  upon  trial,  we 
are  persuaded  it  will  be  found  the  cheapest. 

Some  of  the  most  dreadful  diseases  incident  to  human  nature  might,  in  Ciy  opi* 
nion,  be  entirely  eradicated  by  cleanliness.  ' 


decency  not  only 
recommendation 
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The  houses  of  the  slpkj  especially  in  the  country,  are  gerie-^ 
rally  crowded  from  morning  till  night  with  idle  visitors.  It  is 
customary,  in  such  places,  for  servants  and  young  people  to  wait 
upon  the  sick  by  turns,  and  even  to  sit  up  with  them  all  night. 
It  would  be  a miracle  indeed  should  such  always  escape.  Ex- 
perience teaches  us  the  danger  of  this  conduct.  People  often 
catch  fevers  in  this  Avay  and  communicate  them  to  others,  till  at 
length  they  beconie  epidemic.  i 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper,  for  one  who  had  not  had 
the  small-pox,  to  wait  upon  a patient  in  that  disease;  yet  many 
other  fevers  are  almost  as  infectious  as  the  small-pox,  and  not  less 
fatal.  Some  imagine  that  fevers  prove  more  fatal  in  villages  than 
in  great  towns,  for  want  of  proper  medical  assistance.  This  may 
sometimes  be  th^e  case ; but  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  often  pro- 
ceeds from  the  cause  above-mentioned. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating  infection,  it 
could  not  be  done  more  effectually  than  by  the  common  method 
of  visiting  the  sick.  Such  visitors  not  only  endanger  themselves 
and  their  connexions,  but  likewise  hurt  the  sick.  By  crowding 
the  house,  they  render  the  air  unwholesome,  and  by  their  private 
whispers  and  dismal  countenances,  disturb  the  imagination  of  the 
patient,  and  depress  his  spirits.  Persons  who  are  ill,  especially 
in  fevers,  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  tis  possible.  The  sight  of 
strange  faces,  and  every  thing  that  disturbs  the  mind,  hurts  them. 

The  common  practice  in  country-places,  of  inviting  great  num= 
bers  of  people  to  funerals,  and  crowding  them  into  the  same 
apartment  where  the  corpse  lies,  is  another  way  of  spreading  in- 
fection. The  infection  does  not  always  die  with  the  patient. 
Every  thing  that  comes  into  contact  with  his  body  while  alive, 
receives  the  contagion,  and  some  of  them,  as  clothes,  blankets, 
&c.  will  retain  it  lor  a long  time.  Persons  who  die  of  infectious 
disorders  ought  not  to  lie  long  unburied;  and  people  should  keep 
as  much  as  possible  at  a distance  from  them. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  infectious 
diseases,  if  those  in  health  were  kept  at  a proper  distance  from  the 
sick.  The  Jewish  legislator,  among  many  other  wise  institutions 
for  preserving  health,  has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  means 
of  preventing  infection,  or  defilemmt,  as  it  is  called,  either  from  a 
diseased  person  or  a dead  body.  In  many  cases  the  diseased 
were  to  be  separated  from  those  in  health;  and  it  was  deemed  a 
crime  even  to  approach  their  habitations.  If  a person  only  touch- 
ed a diseased  or  dead  body,  he  was  appointed  to  wash  himself  in 
water,  and  to  keep  for  some  time  at  a distance  from  society. 

Infectious  diseases  are  often  communicated  by  clothes.  It  is 
extremely  dangerous  to  weal’  apparel  which  has  been  worn  by  a 
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person  who  died  of  an  infectious  disease,  unless  it  has  been  well 
washed  and  fumigated,  as  infection  may  lodge  a long  time  in  it, 

‘ws  the 
rorn  by 

Infectious  disorders  are  frequently  im]X)rted.  Commerce,  to- 
gether with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes,  brings  us  also  their  dis- 
eases. These  do  often  more  than  counterbalance  all  the  advan- 
tages of  that  trade  by  means  of  which  they  are  introduced.  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  so  little  care  is  commonly  bestowed,  cither 
to  prevent  the  introduction  or  spreading  of  infectious  maladies. 
Some  attention  indeed  is  generally  paid  to  the  plague;  but  other 
diseases  pass  unregarded^. 

Infection  is  often  spread  through  cities  by  jails,  hospitals,  &c. 
These  are  frequently  situated  in  the  very  middle  of  populous 
towns ; and  when  infectious  diseases  break  out  in  them,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  inhabitants  to  escape.  Did  magistrates  pay  any  re- 
gard to  the  health  of  the  people,  this  evil  might  be  easily  remedied. 

Many  are  the  causes  which  tend  to  diffuse  infection  through 
populous  cities.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  a large  towm  is  one 
contaminated  mass,  abounding  with  various  kinds  of  infection, 
and  must  be  pernicious  to  health.  The  best  advice  that  we  can 
give  to  such  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  large  cities,  is  to  chuse  an 
open  situation ; to  avoid  narrow,  dirty,  crowded  streets  ; to  keep 
their  owm  house  and  offices  clean ; and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in 
the  open  air  as  their  time  will  permit. 

It  woidd  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  iiffcctious 
diseases,  were  proper  nurses  everywhere  employed  to  take  care  of 
the  sick.  This  might  often  save  a family,  or 'even  a whole  town, 
from  being  infected  by  one  person.  We  do  not  mean  that  people 
should  abandon  their  friends  or  relations  in  distress,  but  only  to 
put  them  on  their  guard  against  being  too  much  in  company  witii 
those  who  are  afflicted  whh  diseases  of  an  infectious  nature. 

Such  as  W'ait  upon  the  sick  in  infectious  diseases,  run  very 
great  hazard.  They  should  stuff  their  noses  with  tobacco,  or 

* Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  importation  of  disease, 
that  there  is  to  prevent  smuggling,  it  would  be  attended  with  many  happy  conse- 
quences. This  might  easily  be  done,  by  appointing  a physician  at  every  consider- 
able sea-port,  to  inspect  the  ship’s  company,  passengers,  Sec.  before  they  came  ashore; 
and  if  any  fever  or  other  infectious  disorder  prevailed,  to  order  the  ship  to  perform  a 
short  quarantine,  and  to  send  the  sick  to  some  hospital  or  proper  place  to  be  cured. 
He  might  likewise  order  all  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  which  had  been  used  by  the 
sick  during  the  voyage,  to  be  either  destroyed,  or  thoroughly  cleansed  by  fumigation, 
&c.  before  any  of  them  were  sent  ashore.  A scheme  of  this  kind,  if  properly  con* 
ducted,  would  prevent  many  fevers,  and  othel”  infectious  diseases,  from  being  brought 
pj  sailors  into  sea-port  towns,  and  by  this  means  diffused  all  over  the  country. 


and  afterwards  produce  very  tragical  enects.  This  s 
danger  of  buying  at  random  the  clothes  which  have  been 
other  people^ 
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some  other  strong  smelling  herb,  as  rue,  tansy,  or  the  like. 
They  ought  likewise  to  keep  the  patient  very  clean,  to  sprinkle 
the  room  where  he  lies  with  vinegar  or  other  strong  acids,  fre- 
quently to  admit  a stream  of  fresh  air  into  it,  and  to  avoid  the 
smell  of  his  breath  as  much  as  they  can.  They  ought  never  to 
go  into  company  without  having  changed  their  clothes  and  washed 
their  hands;  otherwise  if  the  disease  be  infectious,  they  will  in  all 
probability  carry  the  contagion  along  with  them*. 

However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconsiderate  persons,  we 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a due  attention  to  those  things  which 
tend  to  diffuse  infection  would  be  of  great  importance  in  pre- 
venting diseases.  As  most  diseases  ai’e  in  some  degree  infectious, 
no  one  should  continue  long  with  the  sick,  except  the  necessary 
attendants.  I mean  not,  however,  by  this  caution,  to  deter  those 
whose  duty  or  office  leads  them  to  wait  upon  the  sick,  from  such 
a laudable  and  necessary  employment. 

Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magistrate  which  would 
tend  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  infection ; as  the  promoting  of 
public  cleanliness;  removing  jails,  hospitals,  burying-grounds, 
and  other  places  where  infection  may  be  generated,  at  a proper 
distance  from  great  towms-f*:  widening  the  streets,  pulling  down 
useless  w^alls,  and  taking  all  methods  to  promote  a free  circula- 
tion of  air  through  every  part  of  the  towm,  &c,  Public  hospitals, 
tf)r  proper  places  of  reception  for  the  sick,  provided  they  wxre 
kept  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  placed  in  an  open  situation,  w ould 
likewise  tend  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  infection.  Such  places 
of  reception  would  prevent  the  poor,  when  sick,  from  being  visited 
by  their  idle  or  officious  neighbours.  They  would  likewise  ren- 
der’ it  unnecessary  for  sick  servants  to  be  kept  in  their  master’s 
Iiouses.  Masters  had  better  pay  for  having  their  servants  taken 
care  of  in  an  hospital,  than  run  the  hazard  of  having  an  infectious 
disease  diffused  among  a numerous  family.  Sick  servants  and 
poor  people,  wdien  placed  in  hospitals,  are  not  only  less  apt  to  dif- 
fuse infection  among  their  neighbours,  but  have  likewise  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  w'ell  attended. 


* There  is  reason  to  believe  that  infection  is  often  conveyed  from  one  place  to  an- 
other by  the  carelessness  of  the  faculty  themselves.  Many  physicians  affect  a fa- 
miliar way  of  sitting  upon  the  patient’s  bedside,  and  holding  his  arm  for  a consi- 
derable time.  If  the  patient  has  the  small-pox,  or  any  other  infectious  disease,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  the  doctor’s  hands,  clothes,  See.  will  carry  away  some  of  the  infec- 
tion ; and  if  he  goes  directly  to  visit  another  patient  without  washing  his  hands, 
changing  his  clothes,  or  being  exposed  to  the  open  air,  which  is  not  seldom  the  case, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  he  should  carry  the  disease  along  with  him  ? Physicians  not 
rmly  endanger  others  but  also  themselves,  by  this  practice.  And  indeed  they  some- 
times suffer  for  their  want  of  care. 

f The  ancients  would  not  suffer  even  the  temples  of  their  gods,  where  the  sick  re- 
rorted,  to  be  built  within  the  w^alis  of  a city. 
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We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hospitals,  instead  of  pre- 
venting infection,  may  become  the  means  of  diffusing  it.  When 
they  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  great  towns;  when  numbers  of 
patients  are  crowded  together  in  small  apartments;  when  there  is 
a constant  communication  kept  up  between  the  citizens  and  the 

Eatients;  and  when  cleanhness  and  ventilation  are  neglected,  they 
ecome  nests  for  hatching  diseases,  and  every  one  who  goes  into 
them  not  only  runs  a risk  of  receiving  infection  himself,  but  like- 
wise of  communicating  it  to  others.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  hospitals,  but  of  those  who  have  the  management  of 
them.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  they  were  both  more  numerous, 
and  upon  a more  respectable  footing,  as  that  would  induce  people 
to  go  into  them  with  less  reluctance.  This  is  the  more  to  be  de- 
sired, because  most  of  the  putrid  fevers  and  other  infectious  dis- 
orders break  out  among  the  poor,  and  are  by  them  communicated 
to  the  better  sort.  Were  proper  attention  paid  to  the  fii’st  ap- 
pearances of  such  disorders,  and  the  patients  early  conveyed  to  an 
hospital,  we  should  seldom  see  a putrid  fever,  wnich  is  almost  as 
Infectious  as  the  plague,  become  epidemic. 

The  frequent  and  unnecessary  visits  made  by  people  in  the 
country  to  their  friends  and  neighbours  when  in  fevers,  are  fre- 
quently attended  with  the  worst  and  most  fatal  consequences. 
The  infection  may  be  carried  into  the  families  where  the  visi- 
tors reside,  and  spread  far  and  wide.  In  cases  of  epidemical  dis- 
ease, the  servants  of  a family  should  never  be  suffered  to  act  as 
nurses  or  attendants  on  the  sick,  even  though  the  latter  should  be 
their  nearest  relations.  It  were  better  for  masters  to  hire  nurses 
than  allow  their  servants  to  act  in  that  dangerous  capacity. 


CHAPTER  X. 

■ ( 

OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

rjlHE  passions  have  great  influence  both  in  the  cause  and  cure 
of  diseases.  How  the  mind  affects  the  body,  will,  in  ail 
probability,  ever  remain  a secret.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know, 
that  there  is  established  a reciprocal  influence  between  the  mental 
and  corporeal  parts ; and  that  whatever  iiqures  the  one,  disorders 
the  other. 
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Of  Anger. 

Tlic  passion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  distorts  the  countenance^ 
hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  disorders  the  whole 
vital  and  animal  functions.  It  often  occasions  fevers,  and  other 
acute  diseases;  and  sometimes  even  sudden  death.  I’liis  passion 
is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  delicate,  and  those  of  weak  nerves.  I 
have  known  such  persons  frequently  lose  their  lives  by  a violent 
fit  of  anger,  and  would  advise  them  to  guard  against  the  excess  of 
this  passion  with  the  utmost  care. 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  tb  prevent  being  angry; 
but  we  may  surely  avoid  harbouring  resentment  in  our  breast, 
ilesentinent  preys  upon  the  mind,  and  occasions  the  most  obstinate 
chronical  disorders,  which  gradually  waste  the  constitution.  No- 
thing shews, true  greatness  of  mind  more  than  to  forgive  injuries; 
it  promotes  the  peace  of  Society,  and  greatly  conduces  to  our  own 
case,  health,  and  felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  should  avoid  violent  gusts  of  anger,  as 
they  would  the  most  deadly  poison.  Neither  ought  they  to  in- 
dulge resentment,  but  to  endeavour  at  all  times  to  keep  their 
minds  calm  and  serene.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  the  health  of 
the  body  as  constant  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Of  Fear. 

The  influence  of /car,  both  in  occasioning  and  aggravating 
diseases,  is  very  great.  No  man  ought  to  be  blamed  for  a decent 
concern  about  life;  but  too  great  a desire  to  preserve  it  is  often 
the  cause  of  losing  it.  Fear  and  anxiety,  by  depressing  the  spirits, 
not  only  dispose  us  to  diseases,  but  often  render  those  diseases 
fatal  wliich  an  undaunted  mind  would  overcome. 

I 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  effects.  Epileptic  fits,  and 
other  convulsive  disorders,  are  often  occasioned  by  it.  Hence  the 
danger  of  that  practice,  so  common  among  young  people,  of 
IVightening  one  another.  Many  have  lost  their  lives,  and  otliers 
have  been  rendered  miserable  by  frolics  of  this  kind.  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  tamper  with  tlie  human  passions.  The  mind  may 
easily  be  throwm  into  such  disorders,  as  never  again  to  act  with 
regularity. 

But  the  gradual  effects  of  fear  prove  most  hurtful.  The  con- 
stant dread  of  some  future  evil,  by  dwelling  upon  the  mind  often 
occasions  the  very  evil  itself  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  so 
many  die  of  those  very  diseases  of  which  they  long  had  a dread, 
or  which  had  been  impressed  on  their  minds  by  some  accident  or 
foolish  prediction.  This,  for  example,  is  often  the  case  witl^ 
w^omen  in  child-bed.  Many  of  those  who  die  in  that  situation, 
are  impressed  wdth  the  notion  of  their  death,  a long  time  before  it 
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happens;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  impression  is 
often  the  cause  of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to 'impress  the  minds  of  women  with  the 
apprehensions  of  the  great  pain  and  pei'll  of  child-birth,  are  very 
hurtful.  Few  women  die  in  labour,  though  many  lose  their  lives 
after  it;  which  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  A woman  after  de- 
livery, finding  herself  weak  and  exhausted,  immediately  appre- 
hends she  is  in  danger;  but  this  fear  seldom  fails  to  obstruct  the 
necessary  evacuations,  upon  which  her  recovery  depends.  Thus 
the  sex  often  fall  a sacrifice  to  their  own  imaginations,  when  there 
would  be  no  danger,  did  they  apprehend  none. 

It  seldom  happens  that  two  or  three  women  in  a great  town  die 
in  child-bedj  but  their  death  is  followed  by  many  others.  Every 
woman  of  their  acquaintance  who  is  with  child  dreads  the  same 
fate,  and  the  disease  becomes  epidemical  by  the  mere  force  of 
imagination.  This  should  induce  pregnant  women  to  despise 
fearj  and  by  all  means  to  avoid  those  tattling  gossips  who  are 
Continually  buzzing  in  their  ears  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Every 
thing  that  may  in  the  least  alarm  a prfignant  or  child-bed  woman, 
ought  with  the  greatest  care  to  be  guarded  against. 

Many  women  have  lost  their  lives  in  child-bed  by  the  old  su- 
perstitious custom,  still  kept  up  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  of  tolling 
the  parish  bell  for  every  person  who  dies.  People  who  think 
themselves  in  danger,  are  very  inquisitive ; > and  if  they  come  to 
know  that  the  bell  tolls  for  one  who  died  in  the  same  situation 
with  themselves,  what  must  be  the  consequence.?  At  any  rate 
they  are  apt  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  case,  and  it  will  often  be 
found  a Very  difficult  matter  to  persuade  them  of  the  contrary. 

But  this  custom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed  women  only.  It 
is  hurtful  in  many  other  cases.  When  low  fevers,  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  support  the  patient’s  spirits,  prevail,  what  must  be  the 
effect  of  a funeral  peal  sounding  five  or  six  times  a-day  in  his 
ears.?  No  doubt  his  imagination  will  suggest  that  others  died  of 
the  same  disease  under  which  he  labours.  This  apprehension 
will  have  a greater  tendency  to  depress  his  spirits,  than  all  the 
cordials  of  which  medicine  can  boast  will  have  to  raise  them. 
The  only  towm  which  has  abolished  this  custom  is  Bath. 

If  this  useless  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  abolished,  we  ought 
to  keep  the  sick  as  much  from  hearing  it  as  possible,  and  from 
every  other  thing  that  may  tend  to  alarm  them.  So  far,  however, 
is  this  from  being  generally  attended  to,  that  many  make  it  their 
business  to  visit  the  sick,  on  purpose  to  whisper  dismal  stories  in 
their  ears.  Such  may  pass  for  sympathizing  friends,  but  they 
ought  rather  to  be  considered!  as  enemies.  Ail  who  wish  ^vell  to 
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the  sick,  ought  to  keep  such  persons  at  the  greatest  distance  from' 
them. 

A custom  has  long  prevailed  among  physicians,  of  prognosti- 
cating, as  they  call  it,  the  patienfs  fate,  or  foretelling  the  issue  of 
the  disease.  Viuiity,,  no  doubt,  introduced  this  practice,  and  still 
supports  it,  in  spite  of  common  sense,  and  tire  safety  of  mankind. 
I have  known  a physician  barbarous  enoi>gh  to  boast,  that  ho 
pronounced  more  sentences  than  all  his  Majesty’s  yudges.  Would 
to  God  that  such  sentences  were  not  often  equally  fatal ! It  may 
indeed  be  alleged,  that  the  doctor  does  not  declare  bis  opinion  be- 
fore the  patient.  So  much  the  worse..  A sensible  patient  had 
better  hear  what  the  doctor  says,  than  learn  it  from  the  discon- 
solate looks,  the  watery  eyes,  and  the  broken  whispers,  of  those 
about  him. 

It  seldom  happens^  when  the  doctor  gives  an  unfavourable 
opinion,  that  it  can  be  concealed  from  the  patient.  The  very 
embarrassment  which  the  friends  and  attendants  sliew  in  disguis- 
ing what  he  has  said,  is  genenilly  sufficient  ta  discover  the  truth. 

Kind  heaven  has,:  for  the  wise.st  ends,^  concealed  from  mortals 
tlieir  fate;  and  we  do  not  see  wliat  right  any  man  has  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  another,  especially  if  such  a declaration  has 
a chance  to  kill  him.  Mankind  are  indeed  very  fond  of  prying, 
into  future  events,  and  seldom  fail  to  solicit  the  physician  for  his 
opinion.  A doubtful  answer,  however,  or  one  that  may  tend 
rather  to  encourage  tlie  hope^  of  tlie  sick,  is  surely  the  most  pro- 
per, Tliis^ conduct  could  neither  hurt  the  patient  nor  the  physi- 
cian. Nothing  tends  more  to  destroy  tlie  credit  of  physic,  than 
those  bold  prognosticators,,  who,  by-the-bye,  are  generally  die  most 
ignorant  of  the  faculty..  The  mistakes  w^hich  daily  happen  in  this 
way  are  so  many  standing  proofs  of  human  vanity,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  science. 

We  readily  admit,,  that  there  are  cases  where  the  physician 
ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  patient’s  danger  to  some  of  his 
near  connections ; though  even  this  ought  always  to  be  done  witli 
the  greatest  caution:  but  it  never  can  be  necessary  in  any  case 
that  the  whole  town  and  country  should  know,  immediately  after 
the  doctor  has  made  his  first  visit,  tJiat  he  has  no  hopes  of  his 
patienfs  recovery.  Persons  whose  impertinent  curiosity  leads 
them  to  question  die  physician  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  his  pa- 
tient, certainly  deserve  no  other  than  an  evasive  answer. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  sick  is  not  peculiar  to 
die  faculty.  Others  follow  their  examine,  and  those  who  think 
themselves  wiser  than  their  neighbours  often  do  much  hurt  in  diis 
way.  Humanity  surely  calls  iqxm  every  one  to  comfort  the  sick,: 
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rand  not  add  to  tlieir  afSiction  by  alarming  their  fears.  A friend, 
or  even  a physician^  may  often  do  more  good  by  a mild  and 
sympathizing  behaviour  than  by  medicine,  and  should  never  ne- 
glect to  administer  that  greatest  of  all  cordials,  Hope. 

Of  Ge-ief. 

G-fief  is  the  most  destructive  of  all  die  passions.  Its  effects  ar,e 
permanent;  and  when  it  sinks  deep  into  the  mind,  it  generally 
proves  fatal.  Anger  and  fear,  being  of  a more  violent  nature, 
seldom  last  long;  But  grief  often  changes  into  a fixed  melancholy, 
which  preys  upon  the  spirits,  and  wastes  the  constitution.  This 
passion  ought  not  to  be  indulged.  It  may  generally  be  conquer- 
ed at  the  beginning;  but  when  it  has  gained  strei^gth^ll  attempts 
to  remove  it  are  vain. 

No  person  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life;  but  it  shews  true 
greatness  of  mind  to  bear  them  with  serenity.  Many  ^rsons 
make  a merit  of  indulging  grief,  and  when  misfortunes  happen, 
they  obstinately  refuse  all  consolation,  till  the  mind,  overwhehned 
with  melancholy,  sinks  under  die  load.  Such  conduct  is  not  only 
destructive  to  health,  but  inconsistent  with  reason,  religion,  and 
common  sense. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  necessary  for  health,  os  change  of  pos- 
ture. When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon  one  subject,  especially  of 
a disagreeable  nature,  it  hurts  die  whole  functions  of  the  body. 
Hence  grief  indulged  spoils  the  digestion  and  destroys  the  ap- 
petite; by  which  means  die  spirits  are  depressed,  the  nerves 
relaxed,  the  bowels  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for  want 
of  fresh  supplies  of  chyle,  vitiated.  Thus  many  an  excellent 
constitution  has  been  ruined  Iiy  a family  misfortune,  or  any  thing 
that  occasions  excesrive  grief. 

It  is  utterly  imjxissible  that  any  person  of  a dejected  mind 
should  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed  be  dragged  out  for  a few 
years;  but  whoever  would  live  to  a good  old  age,  must  be  good 
humoured  and  cheerful.  This  indeed  is  not  altogether  in  our 
own  power  ; yet  our  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  our  actions,  de- 
pend greatly  upon  ourselves.  We  can  either  associate  with  cheer- 
ful or  melancholy  companions,  mingle  in  the  amusements  and 
offices  of  life,  or  sit  still  and  brood  over  our  calamities,  as  we 
choose.  These,  and  many  such  things,  are  certainly  in  our 
power,  and  from  these  the  mind  generally  takes  its  cast. 

The  variety  of  scenes  which  present  themselves  to  the  senses, 
were  certainly  designed  to  prevent  our  attention  from  being  too 
long  fixed  upon  any  one  object.  Nature  abounds  with  variety, 
and  the  mind,  unless  fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  contan- 
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plating  new  objects.  This  at  once  points  out  the  method  of  rev 
lieving  tlie  mind  in  distress.  Turn  the  attention  frequently  to 
new  objects.  Examine  them  for  some  time.  Wlien  the  mind 
begins  to  recoil,  shift  the  scene.  By  this  means  a constant  suc- 
cession of  new  ideas,  may  be  kept  up,  till  the  disagreeable  ones 
entirely  disappear.  Thus  travelling,  the  study  of  any  art  or 
science,  reading,  or  writing  on  such  subjects  as  deeply  engage  the 
attention,  will  sooner  expel  grief  than  the  niost  sprightly  amuse- 
ments. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  body  cannot  be  healthy 
unless  it  be  exercised;  neither  can  the  mind.  Indolence  nou« 
rishes  grief.  When  the  nfmd  has  nothing  else  to  think  of  but 
calamities,  no  wonder  that  it  dwells  there.  Few  people  who  pur- 
sue business  with  attention  ai^e  hurt  by  grief.  Instead  therefore 
of  abstracting:  ourselves  from  the  world  or  business  when  niisfor- 
tunes  happen,  we  ought  to  engage  in  it  with  more  than  usual 
attention,  to  discharge  vath  double  diligence  the  functions  of  our 
station,  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a cheerful  and  social  temper. 

Innocent  amusements  are  by  no  means  to  be  neglected.  ThesCj 
by  leading  the  mind  insensibly  to  the  contemplation  of  agreeable 
objects,  help  to  dispel  the  gloom  which  misfortunes  cast  over  it« 
They  make  time  seem  less  tedious,  and  have  many  other  happy 
effects. 

Some  persons,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  betake  themselves 
to  drinking.  This  is  making  the  cure  worse  than  the  disease. 
It  seldom  fails  to  end  in  the  ruin  of  fortune,  character,  and  con- 
stitution. 

Of  Lovf. 

Love  is  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  the  passions.  At  least 
when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  less  subject  to.  the  control  either  of 
the  understanding  or  will,  than  any  of  the  rest.  Fear,  anger, 
and  several  other  passions,  are  necessary  tor  the  preservation  of 
the  individual,  but  love  is  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the 
species  itself:  it  was  therefore  proper  that  this  passion  should  be 
deeply  rooted  in  the  human  breast. 

Though  love  be  a strong  passion,  it  is  seldom  so  rapid  in  its 
progress  as  several  of  the  others.  Few  persons  fall  desperately  in 
love  all  at  once.  We  would  therefore  advise  every  one  before  he 
tampers  with  this  passion,  to  consider  well  the  probability  of  his 
being  able  to  obtain  tlie  object  of  his  wishes.  When  that  is  not 
likely,  he  should  avoid  every  occasion  of  increasing  it.  He  ought 
immediately  to  flee  the  company  of  the  beloved  object;  to  spply 
his  mind  attentively  to  business  or  study ; to  take  every  kind  of 
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Amusement  ; and  above  all,  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  find 
another  object  which  may  engage  his  affections,  and  which  it  may 
be  in  his  power  to  obtain. 

There  is  no  passion  with  which  people  are  so  apt  to  tamper  as 
love,  although  none  is  more  dangerous.  Some  men  make  love 
for  amusement,  others  from  mere  vanity,  or  on  purpose  to  shew 
their  consequence  with  the  fair. 

This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  piece  pf  cruelty  which  any  one 
can  be  guilty  of.  What  we  eagerly  wish  for,  we  easily  credit, 
Hence  the  too  credulous  fair  are  often  betrayed  into  a situation 
which  is  truly  deplorable,  before  they  are  able  to  discover  that 
tlie  pretended  lover  was  only  in  jest.  But  there  is  no  jesting 
with  this  passion.  When  love  has  got  to  a certain  height,  it  ad- 
mits of  no  other  cure  but  the  possession  of  its  object,  which  in  this 
case  ought  always,  if  possible,  to  be  obtained^. 

Qf  Religious  Melancholy. 

Many  persons  of  a religious  turn  of  mind  behave  as  if  they 
thought  it  a crime  to  be  cheerful.  They  imagine  the  whole  of 
religion  to  consist  in  certain  mortifications,  or  denying  themselves 
the  smallest  indulgence,  even  of  the  most  innocent  amusements, 
A perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their  countenances,  while  the 
deepest  melancholy  preys  upon  their  minds.  At  lengdi  the  fair- 
est prospects  vanish,  every  thing  puts  on  a dismal  appearance, 
and  those  very  objects  which  ought  to  give  delight  afford  nothing 
but  disgust.  Life  itself  becomes  a burden,  and  the  unhappy 
wretch  persuaded  that  no  evil  can  equal  what  he  feels,  often  puts 
an  end  to  his.  miserable  existence. 

It  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  should  be  so  far  perverted,  as 
to  become  the  cause  of  those  very  evils  which  it  was  designed  to 
cure.  Nothing  can  be  better  calculated  than  True  Religion  to 
raise  and  support  the  mind  of  its  votaries  under  e^^ry  affliction 
that  can  befal  them.  It  teaches  men  that  even  the  sufferings  of 
this  life  are  preparatory  to  the  happiness  of  the  next;  and  that 
all  who  persist  in  a course  of  virtue  shall  at  length  arrive  at  com- 
plete felicity. 

Persons  whose  business  it  is  tp  recommend  religion  to  others 


The  conduct  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  their  children  in  mar- 
riage is  often  very  blameabie.  An  advantageous  match  is  the  constant  aim  of  pa- 
rents; while  their  children  often  suffer  a real  martyrdom  betwixt  their  inclinations 
and  duty.  The  first  thing  which  parentsought  to  consult  in  disposing  their  children 
in  marriage,  is  certainly  their  inclinations.  Were  due  regard  always  paid  to  these, 
there  would  be  fewer  unhappy  couples,  and  parents  w^ould  not  have  so  often  cause  to 
repent  the  severity  of  their  conduct,  after  a ruined  constitution*  a lost  character,  or 
3 distracted  mind,  has  shewn  them  their  mistake. 
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should  beware  of  dAvelling  too  mucli  on  gloomy  subjects.  That 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  true  religion  is  calculated 
to  inspire,  is  a more  powerful  argument  in  its  favour,  than  all 
the  terrors  tliat  can  be  uttered.  Terror  may  indeed  deter  men 
from  outward  acts  of  wickedness,  but  can  never  inspire  them  with 
that  love  of  God,  and  real  goodness  of  heart,  in  which  alone  true 
religion  consists. 

To  conclude;  the  best  way  to  counteract  the  violence  of  any 
passion,  is  to  keep  the  mind  closely  engaged  in  some  useful 
pursuit. 

The  late  Lord  Kaimes,  when  he  saw  any  literary  friend  sink- 
ing under  the  pressure  of  melancholy,  or  some  other  corroding 
]:)assion,  ahvays  gave  this  advice,  in  a few  emphatical  words, 
wiite  a book which  he  believed  to  be  the  best  remedy.  A 
gentleman  devoted  to  the  muses,  and  the  author  of  a very  beau- 
tifid  elegy,  was  cured  of  his  grief  for  a wife  whom  he  had  ten- 
derly loved,  by  his  anxiety  to  express  in  the  most  pathetic  terms 
the  poignancy  of  his  sorrow.  Inileed,  the  earnest  application  of 
the  mind  to  any  important  and  interesting  pursuit,  w ill  be  found 
the  surest  method  of  conquering  passions  which  reason  may  in 
vain  attempt  to  controL 
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OF  THE  C03IM0N  EVACUATIONS. 

The  principal  evacuations  fr©m  the  human  body  are  those 
by  stooL  urine.,  and  insensible  jierspiration.  None  of  these 
can  be  long  obstructed  without  impairing  the  health.  When  that 
which  ought  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  is  too  long  retained,  it 
not  only  occasions  a plethora,  or  too  great  fulness  of  the  vessels, 
but  acquires  qualities  which  are  hurtful  to  the  health,  as  acrimony, 
putrescence, 

Of  the  Evacuation  by  Stool, 

Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keeping  the  body 
regular.  When  the /^cc.9  lie  too  long  in  the  bowels,  they  vitiate 
the  humours;  and  when  they  are  too  soon  discharged,  the  body 
i?  not  sufficiently  nourished.  A medium  is  therefore  to  be  desir- 
ed, which  can  only  be  obtained  by  regularity  in  diet,  sleep,  and 
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exereke.  Whenever  the  body  is  not  regular,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  a fault  in  one  or  other  of  these. 

Persons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and  who  cat 
various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  several  different  liquors  at 
every  meal,  have  no  reason  to  expect  either  that  their  digestion 
v/ill  be  good,  or  their  discharges  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating 
and  drinking  disturbs  every  part  of  the  animal  economy,  and  never 
fails  to  occasion  diseases.  Either  too  much  or  too  little  food  will 
have  this  effect.  The  former  indeed,  generally  occasions  loose- 
ness, and  the  latter  costiveness;  but  both  have  a tendency  to  hurt 
the  health. 

It  w'ould  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  stools 
which  may  be  consistent  with  health,  as  these  differ  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  life,  in  different  constitutions,  and  even  in  the 
same  constitution  under  a different  regimen  of  diet,  exercise,  &c. 
It  is  however  generally  allowed,  that  one  stool  a-day  is  sufficient 
for  an  adult,  and  that  more  or  less  is  hurtful.  But  this,  like  most 
general  rules,  admits  of  many  exceptions.  I have  known  persons 
in  perfect  health  who  did  not  go  to  stool  above  once  a-week^. 
Such  a degree  of  costiveness,  however,  is  not  safe;  though  the 
person  who  labours  under  it  may  for  some  time  enjoy  perfect 
health,  yet  at  length  it  may  occasion  diseases. 

One  method  of  procuring  a stool  every  day  is,  to  rise  betimes, 
and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not  only  the  posture  in  bed  is 
unfavourable  to  regular  stools,  but  also  the  wnrmth.  This,  by 
promoting  the  perspiration,  lessens  all  the  other  discharges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Locke,  is 
likewise  very  proper,  viz.  to  solicit  nature^  hy  going  regularly  to, 
stool  every  morning  whether  one  has  a call  or  not.  Habits  of  this 
kind  may  be  acquired,  which  will  in  time  become  natural. 

Persons  who  have  frequent  recourse  to  medicines  for  prevent- 
ing costiveness,  seldom  fail  to  ruin  their  constitutions.  Purging 
medicines  frequently  repeated  weaken  the  bowels,  hurt  the  diges- 
tion, and  every  dose  makes  way  for  another,  till  at  length  tliey 
become  as  necessary  as  daily  bread.  Those  who  are  troubled 
with  costiveness  ought  rather,  if  possible,  to  remove  it  by  diet 
than  drugs.  They  should  likewise  go  thinly  clothed,  and  avoid 
every  thing  of  an  astringent  or  of  an  heating  nature.  The  diet 
and  other  regimen  necessary  in  this  case  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Costiveness,  where  this  state  of  the  bowels  is-  treated  as  a 
disease. 

Such  persons  as  are  troubled  widi  an  habitual  looseness,  ought 


^ Sorn«  h^ve  told  me  tba-t  they  did  nut  to  stool  %bo.ve  osics  a > 
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likewise  to  suit  their  diet  to  the  nature  of  their  complaint.  They 
should  use  food  which  braces  and  strengthens  the  bowels,  and 
which  is  rather  of  an  astringent  quality,  as  wheat  bread  made  of 
the  finest  flour,  cheese,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk,  &c.  Their 
ilrink  should  be  red  port,  claret,  brandy,  and  water  in  which 
toasted  bread  has  been  boiled,  and  such  like. 

As  an  habitual  looseness  is  often  owing  to  an  obstructed  per- 
spiration, persons  affected  with  it  ought  to  keep  their  feet  warnij 
to  wear  flannel  next  their  skin,  and  take  every  other  method  to 
promote  the  pers])i ration.  Further  directions  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  this  complaint  will  be  found  under  the  article  LoosC'^ 
‘llCSS. 


Of  UiiiNE. 

So  many  things  tend  to  change  botli  the  quantity  and  appear- 
ances of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  any  deter- 
mined rules  for  judging  of  either*.  Dr.  Cheyne  says3  the  urine 
ought  to  be  equal  to  three-foul'ths  of  the  liquid  part  of  our  ali- 
ment. But  suppose  any  one  were  to  take  the  trouble  of  measur- 
ing both 3 he  would  find  tliat  every  thing  which  altered  the  degree 
of  perspiration,  would  alter  this  proportion,  and  likewise  that 
different  kinds  of  aliment  Would  afford  \ ery  different  quantities 
of  urine.  Though  for  these,  and  other  reasons,  no  rule  can  be 
given  for  judging  of  the  precise  quantity  of  urine  which  ought  to 
be  discharged,  yet  a person  of  common  sense  v ill  seldom  be  at  a 
loss  to  know  when  it  is  in  either  extreme. 

As  a free  discharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents  but  actually 
c\ires  many  diseases,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  promoted;  and 
every  thing  that  may  obstruct  it,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
Both  the  secretion  and  discharge  of  urine  are  lessened  by  a se- 
dentary life,  sleeping  on  beds  that  are  too  soft  and  warm,  food 
of  a dry  and  heating  quality,  liquors  which  are  astringent  and 


^ It  has  long  been  an  observation  among  physicians,  that  the  appearances  of  the 
urine  are  very  uncertain,  and  very  little  to  be  depended  on.  No  one  will  be  sur- 
prised at  this  who  Considers  how  many  ways  it  may  be  affected,  and  consequently 
have  its  appearance  altered.  The  passions,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  food,  the  exercise,  the  clothing,  the  state  of  the  other  eva- 
cuations, and  numberless  other  causes,  are  sufficient  to  induce  a change  either  in  the 
quantity  or  appearance  of  the  urine.  Any  one  who  attends  to  this  will  be  astonished 
at  the  impudence  of  those  daring  quacks,  who  pretend  to  find  out  diseases,  and  pre- 
scribe to  patients,  from  the  bare  inspection  of  their  urine.  These  impostors,  however, 
are  very  common  all  over  Britain,  and,  by  the  amazing  credulity  of  the  populace, 
many  of  them  amass  considerable  fortunes.  Of  all  the  medical  prejudices  which  pre- 
vail in  this  country,  that  in  favour  of  urine  doctors  is  the  strongest.  The  common 
people  have  still  an  unlimited  faith  in  their  skill,  although  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  no  one  of  them  is  able  to  distinguish  the  urine  of  a horse,  or  any  ether  animal, 
from  that  of  a man. 
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healing,  as  red  port,  claret,  and  siich  li^e.  Those  who  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  their  urine  is  in  too  small  quantity,  or  who 
have  any  symptoms  of  the  gravel,  ought  not  only  to  avoid  these 
things,  but  whatever  else  they  find  has  a tendency  to  lessen  the 
quantity  of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only  resorbed, 
or  taken  up  again  into  the  mass  of  fluids,  but  by  stagnating  in 
the  bladder,  it  becomes  thicker,  the  more  watery  parts  Hying  off 
first,  and  the  more  gross  and  earthy  remaining  behind.  By  tlie 
constant  tendency  which  these  have  to  concrete,  the  formation  of 
stones  and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is  promoted.  Hence  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  indolent  and  Sedentary  people  are  mlich  more  liable  to 
these  diseases,  than  persons  of  a more  active  life. 

Many  persons  have  lost  their  lives,  and  others  have  brought 
on  very  tedious,  and  even  incurable  disorders,  by  retaining  their 
urine  too  long,  from  a false  delicacy.  When  the  bladder  has 
been  over-=distended,  it  often  loses  its  power  of  action  altogether, 
or  becomes  paralytic,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered  unable  either 
to  retain  the  urine,  or  expell  it  properly.  The  calls  of  nature 
ought  never  to  be  postponed.  Delicacy  is  doubtless  a virtue,  but 
that  can  never  be  reckoned  true  delicacy,  which  induces  any  one 
to  risk  his  health,  or  hazard  his  life. 

But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  too  small  a quan- 
tity. T'his  may  be  occasioned  by  drinking  large  quantities  of 
weak  Watery  liquors,  by  the  excessive  use  of  alkaline  salts,  or  any 
thing  that  stimulates  the  kidneys,  dilutes  the  blood,  &c.  This 
disorder  very  soon  weakens  the  body,  and  induces  a consumption. 
It  is  difficult  to  cure,  but  may  be  mitigated  by  strengthening  diet 
and  astringent  medicines,  such  as  are  recommended  under  the 
article  Diabetes,  or  excessive  discharge  of  urine. 

Or  THE  Perspiration. 

Insensible  perspiration  is  generally  reckoned  the  greatest  of  all 
the  discharges  from  the  human  body.  It  is  of  so  great  impor- 
tance to  health,  that  few  diseases  attack  us  while  it  goes  properly 
on;  but  when  it  is  obstructed,  the  whole  frame  is  soon  disordered. 
This  discharge,  however,  being  less  perceptible  than  any  of  the 
rest,  is  consequently  less  attended  to.  Hence  it  is  that  acute 
fevers,  rheumatisms,  agues,  &c.  often  proceed  from  obstructed 
perspiration,  before  we  are  aware  of  its  having  taken  place. 

On  examining  patients,  we  find  most  of  them  impute  their  dis- 
eases either  to  violent  colds  which  they  had  caught,  or  to  slight 
ones  which  had  been  neglected.  For  this  reason,  instead  of  a 
critical  inquiry  into  the  nature  of*  the  perspiration,  its  difference 
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ill  clifFemit  seasons,  climates,  constitutions,  &c.  we  shall  endeaton?' 
to  point  out  the  causes  which  most  commonly  obstruct  it,  and  to 
shew  how  far  they  may  be  either  avoided,  or  have  their  influence 
counteracted  by  timely  care.  The  want  of  a due  attention  to 
these,  costs  Britain  annually  some  thousands  of  useful  lives. 

Changes  in  the  Atmosphere. 

Oiie  of  the  most  common  causes  of  obstructed  perspiration,  or 
catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the  changeableness  of  the  weath- 
er, or  state  of  the  atmosphere.  There  is  no  place  where  such 
clianges  happen  more  frecpiently  than  in  Great  Britain.  With 
us  the  degrees  of  lieat  and  cold  are  not  only  very  different  in  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  but  often  change  almost  from  one 
extreme  to  another  in  a few  days,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  course 
of  one  day.  That  such  changes  must  affect  the  state  of  the  per- 
spiration is  obvious  to  every  one*. 

The  best  method  of  fortifying  the  body  against  the  changes  of 
the  weather  is,  to  be  abroad  every  day  Those  who  keep  most 
•within  doors  are  most  liable  to  catch  cold.  Such  persons  gener- 
ally render  themselves  so  delicate,  as  to  feel  even  the  slightest 
changes  in  the  atmosphere,  and  by  their  pains,  coughs,  and 
oppressions  of  the  breast,  &c.  they  become  a kind  of  living  ba- 
rometers. 

Wet  Clothes. 

Wet  clothes  not  only  by  their  coldness  obstruct  the  perspira- 
tion, but  thcii'  moisture  by  being  absorbed,  or  taken  up  into  the 
body,  greatly  increases  the  danger.  The  most  rolmst  constitution 
is  not  proof  against  the  danger  arising  from  wet  clothes;  they 
daily  occasion  fevers,  rheumatisms,  and  other  fatal  disorders,  even 
in  the  young  and  healthy. 

It  is  impossible  for  people  who  go  frequently  abroad  to  avoid 
sometimes  being  wet.  But  the  danger  might  generally  be  les- 
sened, if  not  wholly  prevented,  by  changing  their  clothes  soon; 
when  this  cannot  be  done,  they  should  keep  in  motion  till  they 
be  dry.  So  far  are  many  from  taking  this  precaution,  that  they 
often  sit  or  lie  down  in  the  Adds  with  their  clothes  wet,  and  fre- 
quently sleep  even  whole  nights  in  this  condition.  The  frequent 


^ I never  knew  a more  remarkable  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  in 
this  country,  than  happened  when  I was  writing  these  notes.  This  morning  Aug. 
14,  1783,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  was  down  at  fifty-three  degrees,  and  a very 
few  days  ago  it  stood  at  above  eighty.  No  otie  who  reflects  on  such  great  and 
sudden  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  will  be  surprized  to  find  colds,  coughs,  rheumit^ 
with  other  affections  of  the  breast  and  bowels,  so  common  in  this  country. 
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iastances  which  we  have  of  the  fatal  effects  of  this  conduct,  ought 
certainly  to  deter  all  from  being  guilty  of  it. 

Wet  Feet. 

Even  wet  feet  often  occasion  fatal  diseases.  The  colic,  inflam- 
mations of  the  breast  and  of  the  bowels,  the  iliac  passion,  cholera 
morbus y &c.  are  often  occasioned  by  wet  feet.  Habit  will  no 
doubt,  render  this  less  dangerous;  but  it  ought  as  far  as  possible 
to  be  avoided.  The  delicate,  and  those  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  should  be  peculiarly  careful  in 
this  respect. 


Night  Aie. 

The  perspiration  is  often  obstructed  by  night  air;  even  in  sum^ 
iner,  this  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  dews  which  fall  plentifully 
after  the  hottest  day,  make  the  night  more  dangerous  than  when 
the  weather  is  cool.  Hence  in  warm  countries,  the  evening  dews 
are  more  hurtful  than  where  the  climate  is  more  temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  after  a warai  day  to  be  abroad  in  a cool 
evening;  but  this  is  a pleasure  to  be  avoided  by  all  who  value 
their  health.  The  effects  of  evening  dews  are  gradual  indeed,  and 
almost  imperceptible;  but  they  are  not  the  less  to  be  dreaded:  we 
v/ould  therefore  advise  travellers,  labourers,  and  all  who  are  much 
heated  by  day,  carefully  to  avoid  them.  When  the  perspiration 
has  been  great  these  become  dangerous  in  proportion.  By  not 
attending  tq  this,  in  flat  marshy  countries,  where  the  exhalations 
and  dews  are  copious,  labourers  are  often  seized  with  inteimitting 
fevers,  quinsies,  and  other  dangerous  diseases. 


Damp  Beds. 

Beds  become  damp,  either  from  their  not  being  used,  standing 
in  damp  houses,  or  in  rooms  without  fire,  or  from  the  linen  not 
being  dry  when  laid  on  the  bed.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
by  travellers  than  damp  beds,  which  are  very  common  in  all  places 
where  fuel  is  scarce.  When  a traveller,  cold  and  wet,  ai'rives  at 
an  inn,  he  may,  by  means  of  a good  fire,  warm  diluting  liquor, 
and  a dry  bed,  have  the  perspiration  restored;  but  if  he  be  put 
into  a cold  room,  and  laid  in  a damp  bed,  it  will  be  more  ob- 
structed, and  the  worst  consequence;s  wall  ensue.  Travellers  should 
avoid  inns,  which  are  noted  for  damp  beds,  as  they  would  a house 
infected  with  the  plague,  as  no  man,  however  robust,  is  proof 
against  the  danger  arising  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  darnp  beds  arc  to  be 
j:net  with.  Beds  kept  'in  private  families  for  the  reception  of 
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strangers  are  often  equally  dangerous.  All  kinds  of  linen  and 
bedding,  when  not  frequently  used,  become  damp.  How  then 
is  it  possible  that  beds,  which  are  not  slept  in  above  two  or  threq 
times  ayyear,  should  be  sale?  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  ]^e(q)le  conq)]ain  of  having  caught  cold  by  changing  their 
bed.  The  reason  is  obvious:  were  they  careful  never  to  sleep  in 
a bed  but  wliat  was  frecjiiently  used,  they  would  seldom  find  any 
ill  consequences  from  a change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicate  person  when  on  a 
visit,  than  being  laid  in  a bed  which  is  kept  on  purpose  for  stran- 
gers. That  ill-judged  piece  of  complaisance  becomes  a real  injury. 
All  the  bad  consequences  from  this  quarter  might  easily  be  pre- 
vented in  private  families,  by  causing  their  servants  to  sleep  in  the 
spare  beds,  and  resign  them  to  strangers  when  they  come.  In 
inns,  where  the  beds  are  used  almost  every  night,  nothing  else  is 
necessary  than  to  keep  the  rooms  well  seasoned  by  frequent  fires, ^ 
and  the  linen  dry. 

That  baneful  custom  said  to  be  practised  in  many  inns,  of 
damping  sheets,  and  pressing  them,  in  order  to  save  washing, 
and  aller wards  laying  them  on  the  beds,  ought,  when  discovered, 
to  be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity.  It  is  really  a specie^ 
of  murder,  and  will  often  prove  as  fatal  as  poison  or  gun-shot. 
Indeed  no  linen,  especially  if  it  has  been  washed  in  winter,  ought 
to  be  used  until  it  has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  fire: 
nor  is  this  operation  less  necessary  for  linen  washed  in  summer, 
provided  it  lias  lain  by  for  any  length  of  time.  This  caution  is  the 
more  needful,  as  gentlemen  are  often  exceedingly  attentive  to 
what  they  eat  or  drink  at  an  inn,  yet  pay  no  regard  to  a circum- 
stance of  much  more  importance*. 

Damp  Houses. 

Damp  houses  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  consequences;  for 
this  reason  those  ^vho  build  should  be  careful  to  chuse  a dry  situ- 
ation. A house  which  stands  on  a damp  marshy  soil  or  deep 
clay,  will  never  be  tlioroughly  dry.  ’ All  houses,  unless  where 
the  ground  is  exceeding  dry,  should  have  the  first  floor  a little 
raised.  Servants  and  others,  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  cellars 
and  sunk  stories,  seldom  continue  long  in  health ; masters  ought 
surely  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  health  of  their  servants,  as  well 
to  their  own. 


^ If  a person  suspect  that  his  bed  is  damp,  the  simple  precaution  of  taking  off 
the  sheets  and  lying  in  the  blankets,  with  all,  or  most  of  his  clothes  on,  will  prevent 
all  the  danger.  I have  practised  this  for  many  years,  and  never  have  been  hurt  by 
damp  beds,  though  no  constitution,  without  care,  is  proof  against  their  baneful  in- 
fiuence.  ' • .. 
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Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely  to  avoid 
some  trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their  lives  by  inhabitii:ig  a 
house  almost  as  soon  as  the  masons,  plasterers,  have  done 
with  it:  such  houses  are  not  only  dangerous  from  their  dampness, 
but  likewise  from  the  smell  of  lime,  paint,  &c.  The  asthmas, 
consumptions,  and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs,  so  incident  to 
people  wlio  work  in  these  articles,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  their 
being  unwholesome. 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unseasonable  piece  of 
cleanliness;  I mean  the  pernicious  custom  of  washing  them 
immediately  before  company  is  put  into  them.  Most  people 
catch  cold,  if  they  sit  for  a very  short  time  in  a I'oom  that  has 
been  lately  washed;  the  deffcate  ought  carefully  to  avoid  such  a 
situation,  and  even  the  robust  are  not  always  proof  against  its  in- 
fluence 

Sudden  Transitions  from  Heat  to  Cold. 

The  perspiration  is  commonly  obstructed  by  sudden  transi- 
tions from  heat  to  cold.  Colds  are  seldom  caught,  unless  when 
people  have  been  too  much  heated.  Heat  rarifies  the  blood, 
guickens  the  circulation,  and  increases  the  perspiration ; but  when 
these  are  suddenly  checked,  the  consequences  must  be  bad.  It 
is  indeed  impossible  for  labourers  not  to  be  too  hot  upon  some 
occasions;  but  it  is  generally  in  their  power  to  let  themselves  cool 
gradually,  to  put  on  their  clothes  when  they  leave  off  work,  to 
make  choice  of  a dry  place  to  rest  themselves  in,  and  to  avoid 
sleeping  in  the  open  fields.  These  easy  rules,  if  observed,  Avould 
often  prevent  fevers  and  other  fatal  disorders. 

It  is  very  common  for  people  when  hot  to  drink  freely  of  cold 
water,  or  small  liquors.  This  conduct  is  extremely  dangerous. 
Thirst  indeed  is  hard  to  bear,  and  the  inclination  to  gratify  that 
appetite  frequently  gets  the  better  of  reason,  and  makes  us  do 
what  our  judgment  disapproves.  Every  peasant,  however,  knows 
if  his  horse  be  permkted  to  drink  his  bellyful  of  cold  water  after 
violent  exercise,  and  be  immediately  put  into  the  stable,  or  suffer- 
ed to  remain  at  rest,  tliat  it  will  kill  him.  This  thev  take  the  ut- 
most  care  to  prevent.  It  were  well  if  they  were  equally  attentive 
to  their  own  safety. 

Thirst  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without  swallowing  large 
quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The  fields  afford  variety  of  acid  fruits 
and  plants,  the  very  chewing  of  Avhich  would  abate  thirst.  Water 


^ People  imagine  if  a good  fire  is  made  in  a room  after  it  has  been  washed,  that 
there  is  no  danger  from  sitting  in  it ; but  they  must  give  me  leave  to  say  that  this 
increases  the  danger.  The  evaporation  excited  by  the  fire  generates  cold,  and  renders 
the  damp  more  sctivc. 
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kept  in  tlie  month  for  some  time,  and  spit  out  again,  if  frequently 
repeated,  will  have  the  same  effect.  If  a bit  of  bread  be  eaten 
along  with  a few  mouthfuls  of  water,  it  will  botli  quench  thirst 
more  effectually,  and  make  the  danger  less.  When  a person  is 
extremely  hot,  a mouthful  of  brandy,  or  other  spirits,  if  it  can  be 
obtained,  ouglitto  be  preferred  to  any  thing  else.  But  if  any  one 
has  been  so  fjolish,  when  hot,  as  to  drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he 
ouo'ht  to  continue  liis  exercise  at  least  till  >vhat  he  drank  be 

O 

thoroughly  warmed  u{)on  his  stomach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad  effects  which  flow 
from  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is  hot.  Sometimes  this 
lias  occasioned  immediate  death.  Hoarseness,  quinsies,  and  fevers 
of  various  kinds,  are  its  common  consequences.  Neither  is  it  safe 
when  warm  to  eat  freely  of  raw  fruits,  salads,  or  the  like.  These 
indeed  have  not  so  sudden  an  effect  on  the  body  as  cold  liquors, 
but  they  are  notwithstanding  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors  till  the  pores 
are  quite  open,  and  immediately  going  into  the  cold  air  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  Colds,  coughs,  and  inffammations  of  tlie 
bre  ast,  are  the  usual  effects  of  this  conduct;  yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  people,  after  they  have  drank  warm  liquors  for 
several  hours,  to  walk  or  ride  a number  of  miles  in  the  coldest 
night,  or  to  ramble  about  in  tlie  streets*. 

People  are  very  apt,  when  a room  is  hot,  to  thrown  open  a 
window,  and  to  sit  near  it.  This  is  a most  dangerous  practice. 
Any  person  had  better  sit  without  doors  than  in  such  a situation, 
as  the  current  of  air  is  directed  against  one  particular  part  of  the 
body.  Inflammatory  fevers,  quinsies,  and  consumptions,  have 
olten  been  occasioned  by  sitting  or  standing  thinly  clothed  near 
an  open  window.  Nor  is  sleeping  with  open  windows  less  to  be 
dreaded.  That  ought  never  to  be  done,  ei'en  in  the  hottest  sea- 
son, unless  the  window^  is  at  a distance.  I have  known  mechanics 
frequently  contract  fatal  diseases,  by  working  stripped  at  an  open 
window,  and  w'ould  advise  all  of  them  to  beware  of  such  a practice. 

Few  things  expose  people  more  to  catch  cold  than  keeping 
their  own  houses  too  warm;  such  persons  may  be  said  to  live  in 
a sort  of  hot-houses ; they  can  hardly  stir  abroad  to  visit  a neigh- 
bour but  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  Were  there  no  other  rea- 
son for  Ivceping  houses  moderately  cool,  that  alone  is  sufficient : 
but  no  house  that  is  too  hot  can  be  wholesome;  heat  destroys  the 


Tlie  tap-rooins  in  London  and  other  great  t«wns,  where  such  numbers  of  people 
spend  their  evenings,  are  highly  pernicious.  The  breath  of  a number  of  people 
crowded  into  a low  apartment,  with  the  addition  of  fires,  candles,  the  smoke  of  to° 
bacco,  and  the  fumes  of  hot  liquor,  &c.  must  not  only  render  it  hurtful  to  continue 
in  such  places,  but  dangerous  to  go  out  of  them  into  a cold  and  chilly  atmosphere. 
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spring  and  elasticity  of  the  air,  and  renders  it  less  fit  for  expand- 
ing the  lungs,  and  the  dtht^r  purposes  of  respiration.  Hence  it  is 
that  consumptions  and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs  proves  so  fatal 
to  people  who  work  in  forges,  glass-houses,  and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  so  fool-hardy,  as  to  plunge  themselves,  when 
hot,  in  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers,  but  madness  itself,  has  fre- 
quently been  the  effect  of  this  conduct.  Indeed  it  looks  too  like 
the  action  of  a madman  to  deserve  a serious  consideration. 

The  result  of  all  these  observations  is,  that  every  one  ought  to 
avoid,  with  the  utmost  attention,  all  sudden  transitions  from  heat 
to  cold,  and  to  keep  the  body  in  as  uniform  a temperature  as  pos- 
sible; or  where  that  cannot  be  done,  to  take  care,  when  heated,  to 
let  it  cool  gradually. 

People  may  imagine  that  too  strict  an  attention  to  these  things 
woidd  tend  to  render  them  delicate.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from 
being  iny  design,  that  the  very  first  rule  proposed  for  preventing 
colds  is,  to  harden  the  body,  by  inuring  it  daily  to  the  open  air. 

I shall  put  an  end  to  what  delates  to  this  part  of  my  subject, 
by  giving  an  abstract  of  the  justly  celebrated  advice  of  Celsus, 
with  respect  to  the  preservation  of  health.  ‘A  man,’  says  he, 
‘ who  is  blessed  with  good  health,  should  confine  himself  to  no 
particular  rules  either  with  respect  to  regimen  or  medicine.  He 
ought  frequently  to  diversify  his  manner  of  living;  to  be  some- 
times in  town,  sometimes  in  the  country;  to  hunt,  sail,  indulge 
himself  in  rest,  but  more  frequently  to  use  exercise.  He  ought 
to  refuse  no  kind  of  food  that  is  commonly  used,  but  sometimes 
to  eat  more  and  sometimes  less;  sometimes  to  make  one  at  an 
entertainment,  and  sometimes  to  forbear  it;  to  make  rather  two 
meals  a-day  than  one,  and  always  to  eat  heartily,  provided  he  can 
digest  it.  He  ought  neither  too  eagerly  to  pursue,  nor  too 
scrupulously  to  avoid  intercourse  with  the  fair  sex;  pleasures 
of  this  kind  rarely  indulged,  render  the  body  alert  and  active; 
but  when  too  frequently  repeated,  weak  and  languid.  He 
should  be  careful  in  time  of  health  not  to  destroy,  by  excesses 
of  any  kind,  that  vigour  of  constitution  which  should  support 
hhn  under  sickness,’ 
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OF  THE  KNO  WLEDGE  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASES. 

f b^IIE  c*ure  of  diseases  docs  iiot  depend  so  niuch  upon  scientific 
principles  as  many  imagine.  It  is  chiefly  the  result  of  ex-; 
perience  and  observation.  By  attending  the  sick,  and  carefully 
observing  the  various  occurrences  in  diseases,  a great  degree  of 
accuracy  may  be  acquired,  l)oth  in  distinguishing  their  symptoms; 
iind  in  the  application  of  medicines.  Hence  sensible  nurses,  and  . 
other  persons  wlio  wait  upon  the  sick,  often  foresee  tlie  patient’s  , 
fate  sooner  than  those  who  have  been  bred  to  physic.  W e do 
not,  however,  mean  to  insinuate  that  a medical  education  is  of  no  ' 
Use:  It  is  doubtless  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  it  never  can 
supply  the  place  of  observation  and  experience. 

Every  disease  may  be  considered  as  an  assemblage  of  symp- 
toms, and  must  be  distinguished  by  those  which  are  most  obvious' 
and  permanent.  Instead,  therefore,  of  giving  a classical  arrange- 
ment of  diseases,  according  to  the  systematic  metliod,  it  will  be 
inore  suitable;  in  a performance  of  tliis  natui'e,  to  give  a full  and 
accurate  description  of  each  particular  disease  as  it  occUrs;  and; 
where  any  of  the  symptoms  of  one  disease  have  a near  resemblance 
to  those  of  another,  to  take  notice  of  that  circumrfance,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  point  out  the  peculiar  or  cliaracteristic  symptoms 
by  which  it  may  be  distinguished.  By  a due  attention  to  these, 
the  investigation  of  diseases  will  be  found  to  be  a less  difficult 
matter  tlian  most  people  would  at  first  be  ready  to  imagine. 

A proper  attention  to  the  patient’s  age,  sex,  temper  of  mind, 
constitution,  and  manner  of  life,  will  likewise  greatly  aissist,  both 
in  the  investiiration  and  treatment  of  diseases. 

In  childhood,  the  fibres  are  lax  and  soft,  the  nerves  extremely 
irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin;  wliereas  in  old  age;  the  fibres  are 
rigid,  the  nerves  become  almost  insensible^  and  many  of  the  ves- 
sels imperviable.  These  and  other  peculiarities  render  the  dis- 
eases of  the  young  and  aged  very  different,  and  of  course  they  ' 
must  requiie  a different  method  of  treatment. 
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Females  are  liable  to  many  diseases  which  do  not  afflict  the 
ether  sex:  besides,  the  nervous  system  being  more  irritable  in 
them  than  in  men,  their  diseases  require  to  be  treated  with  greater 
caution.  They  are  less  able  to  bear  large  evacuations ; and  all 
stimulatino;  medicines  oimht  to  be  administered  to  them  with  a 

c5  O 

sparing  hand. 

Particular  constitutions  not  only  dispose  persons  to  peculiar 
diseases,  but  likewise  render  it  necessary  to  treat  these  diseases  in 
a peculiar  manner.  A delicate  person  for  example,  with  weak 
nerves,  who  lives  mostly  within  doors,  must  not  be  treated,  under 
any  disease,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  one  who  is  hardy 
and  robust,  and  who  is  much  exposed  to  the  open  air. 

The  temper  and  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to  in  dis- 
eases. F ear,  anxiety,  and  a fretful  temper,  both  occasion  and  ag- 
gravate diseases.  In  vain  do  we  apply  medicines  to  the  body  to 
remove  maladies  which  proceed  from  the  mind.  When  it  is  af- 
fected, the  best  medicine  is  to  soothe  the  passions,  to  divert  the 
mind  from  anxious  thought,  and  to  keep  the  patient  as  easy 
and  cheerful  as  possible. 

Attention  ought  likewise  to  be  paid  to  the  climate,  or  place 
where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he  breathes,  his  diet,  &c.  Such 
as  live  in  low  marshy  situations  are  subject  to  many  diseases 
which  are  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  high  countries.  Those 
who  breathe  the  impure  air  of  cities,  have  many  maladies  to 
; which  the  more  happy  rustics  are  entire  strangers.  Persons  who 
i feed  grossly,  and  indulge  in  strong  liquors,  are  liable  to  diseases 
! which  do  not  affect  the  temperate  and  abstemious,  &c. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  different  occupations  and 
f situations  in  life  dispose  men  to  peculiar  diseases.  It  is  therefore 
I necessary  to  inquire  into  the  patienf  s occupation,  manner  of  life, 
i &c.  This  will  not  only  assist  us  in  finding  out  the  disease,  but 
r will  likewise  direct  us  in  the  treatment  of  it.  It  would  be  very 
s imprudent  to  treat  the  laborious  and  the  sedentary  precisely  in 
! the  same  manner,  even  supposing  them  to  labour  under  the  same 
i disease. 

It  will  likewise  be  proper  to  inquire,  whether  the  disease  be 
) constitutional  or  accidental;  whether  it  has  been  of  long  or  short 
duration;  whether  it  proceeds  from  any  great  or  sudden  alteration 
: in  the  diet,  manner  of  life,  8zc.  The  state  of  the  patient’s  body, 
5 and  of  the  other  evacuations,  ought  also  to  be  inquired  into;  and 
I likewise  wdiether  he  can  with  ease  perform  all  the  vital  and  animal 
1 functions,  as  breathing,  digestion,  &c. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  to  what  diseases  the  patient 
I has  formerly  been  liable,  and  wfiat  medicines  were  most  beneficial 
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to  him;  if  he  has  a strong  aversion  to  any  particular  flrug,  &c. 

As  many  of  the  indications  of  cure  may  be  answered  by  diet 
alone,  it  is  always  tlie  lirst  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  tlie  treaU 
nient  of  diseases.  Tliose  wlio  know  no  better,  imagine  that  every 
tiling  whicli  goes  liy  the  name  of  a medicine  possesses  some  won- 
tlerfid  power  or  secret  charm,  and  think,  if  the  jiatient  swallows 
eno-ngh  of  drugs,  that  he  must  flo  well.  This  mistake  has  many 
ill  consequences;  it  makes  people  t^aist  to  drugs,  and  neglect  their 
own  endeavours;  besides,  it  discourages  all  attempts  to  relieve  the* 
sick  where  medicines  cannot  be  obtained. 

i\fedicines  are  no  doubt  useful  in  tlieir  places;  and  wlien  ad- 
ministered with  prudence,  may  do  much  good;  but  when  they 
are  })ut  in  place  of  every  thing  else,  or  administered  at  random, 
which  is  not  seldom  tlie  case,  they  must  do  mischief.  We  would 
therefore  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  from  the  pursuit 
of  secret  medicines,  to  sucli  things  as  they  are  acquainted  with. 
The  |yropcr  regulation  of  tlvese  may  often  do  much  good,  and 
there  is  little  danger  of  their  ever  doing  hurt. 

Every  disease  Aveakens  tlie  digestive  jxiwers.  The  diet,  ouglit 
therefore,  in  all  diseases,  to  be  liglit  and  easy  of  digestion.  It 
would  be  as  prudent  for  a person  with  a broken  leg,  to  attempt 
to  walk,  as  for  one  in  a fever  to  cat  the  same  kind  of  food,  and 
in  the  same  quantity,  as  when  he  was  in  perfect  health.  Even 
abstinence  alone  will  often  cure  a fever,  especially  when  it  has  been 
occasioned  by  excess  in  eating  or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attendc*d  with  inflammation,  as  jilcurisics,  perip- 
neumoiiies,  &:c.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  watery  infusions  of  mucila- 
ginous plants,  roots,  &c.  are  not  only  proper  f'or  the  patienfs  food, 
but  they  are  likewise  the  best  medicines  that  can  be  administered. 

In  fevers  of  a slow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind,  where  there  are 
no  symptoms  of  inflammation,  and  where  the  patient  must  be 
supported  with  cordials,  that  intention  can  always  be  more  ef- 
fectually answered  by  nourishing  diet  and  generous  wines  than 
by  any  medicines  yet  known. 

Nor  is  a proper  attention  to  diet  of  less  importance  in  chronic 
tlian  in  acute  diseases.  Fersons  afflicted  with  low  spirits,  wind, 
weak  nerves,  and  other  hypochondriacal  aflections,  generally  And 
more  benefit  from  the  use  of  solid  food,  and  generous  liquors, 
than  from  all  the  cordial  and  carminative  medicines  which  can  be 
administered  to  them. 

The  scurvy,  that  most  obstinate  malady,  will  sooner  yield  to  a 
proper  vegetable  diet,  than  to  all  the  boasted  antiscorbutic 
remedies  of  tlie  shops. 

In  consumptions,  when  tlie  humours  are  vitiated,  and 
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fixomacli  so  niiicli  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to  digest  the  solid 
fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to  assimilate  tlie  juiees  of  vegetables,  a 
diet  consisting  ciiiefly  of  milk  v/ill  not  only  support  the  patient, 
blit  will  often  cure  the  disease  alter  every  other  medicine  has 


Nor  is  the  attention  to  other  things  of  less  importance  than  diet. 
The  strange  infatuation  which  iias  long  induced  people  to  shut 
up  the  sick  from  all  communimtion  with  the  external  air,  has 
done  great  mischieh  Not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  many  other  dis- 
eases, the  patient  will  I’eceive  more  iKmefit  from  having  the  fresh 
air  prudently  admitted  into  his  chamber,  than  from  all  the 
medicines  which  can  be  given  liiim 

Exercise  may  likewise  in  many  cases  l>e  considered  as  a me- 
dicine; Sailing,  or  riding  on  liorseback,  for  example,  will  be  of 
more  service  in  the  cure  of  consumptions,  glandular  obstructions, 
he.  than  any  medicines  yet  known.  In  diseases  which  proceed 
from  a relaxed  state  of  the  solids,  the  cold  bath,  and  other  parts 
of  the  gymnastic  regimen,  w ill  lie  found  equally  beneticial. 

Few  tilings  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  cure  of  diseases 
than  cleanliness.  When  a patient  is  suffered  to  lie  in  dirty 
clothes,  w hatever  perspires  from  his  body  is  again  resorbed,  or 
taken  up  into  it,  which  ser-N'CS  to  nourish  the  disease  and  increase 
the  danger.  Many  diseases  may  be  cured  by  cleanliness  alone; 
most  of  tliem  may  be  mitigated  by  it,  and  in  all  of  them  it  is 
Iiighly  necessary  both  for  the  patient  and  those  who  attend  him. 

Many  otlier  observations,  w^ere  it  necessary,  might  be  adduced 
to  prove  the  importance  of  a projier  regimen  in  diseases,  llegi- 
men  will  often  cure  diseases  without  medicines,  but  medicine  will 
seldom  succeed  wiiere  a proper  regimen  is  neglected.  For  this 
reason,  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  wx‘  have  always  given  the  first 
place  to  regimen.  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  medicine  may  con- 
fine themselves  to  it  only.  For  others  who  have  more  knowledge, 
w'e  have  recommended  some  of  the  most  simple  but  approved 
forms  of  medicine  in  every  disease.  These,  however,  are  never 
to  be  administered  but  by  people  of  better  understanding;  nor 
even  by  them  without  the  greatest  precaution. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  book,  tliat  tlie  observations  on  tlie 
prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  serve  only  to  encourage  the  fatal 
practice  of  domestic  quackery.  Such  objections,  however,  are 
equally  at  variance  with  candour  and  truth,  and  must  proceed 
from  ignorance  of  its  contents,  or  a desire  to  mislead.  The  obvi- 
ous tendency  of  the  book  is  to  enliglitcn  tlie  minds  of  people  on  a 
subject  of  such  immediate  concern  as  their  healtli,  and  thus  to 
guard  them  against  the  bad  effects  of  ignorance  and  rashness  on 
their  own  part,  and  of  iinpiidence  and  deceit  on  the  part  of  others, 
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Instead  of  encouragiiio’  the  use  of  medicine,  every  person  of  com-» 
moil  understanding  who  attends  to  the  remarks  it  contains,  will 
ieel  his  caution  increased  against  tlie  use  of  the  most  simple  me- 
dicines; instead  of  running  the  risk  of  poisoning  himself  or  his 
family,  by  drugs  and  dangerous  compounds  from  the  apothecary’s 
shop,  upon  every  trifling  occasion. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  author  was  .to  explode  as  much 
as  possible  the  use  of  medicine,  and  to  direct  general  attention  to 
the  more  assured  means  of  preserving  health,  namely,  pure  air, 
cleanliness,  diet,  moderate  exercise,  and  the  control  of  .the  passions ; 
knowing  how  much  easier  it  is  to  prevent  diseases  than  to  cure 
them.  In  cases  of  actual  inflrniity  and  disease,  jt  is  recommended 
to  such  as  are  ignorant  of  physic  to  confine  themselves  to  regimen 
. only,  and  to  leave  the  medical  treatment  of  their  complaints  to, 
jiersons  of  better  information.  The  remedies  recommended  are 
safe,  and  though  written  in  plain  English,  will  be  found  as  eftec- 
tual  and  salutary  as  if  written  in  the  jargon  of  apothecaries’  Latin^ 
accompanied  with  all  their  barbarous  hieroglyphics. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

AS  more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  said  to  perish  by  fevers^ 
it  is  of  importance  to  be  acquainted  w’ith  their  causes.  The 
most  general  causes  of  fevers  are,  hifection,  errors  in  di(^t^  un~ 
xvliolesome  air,  violent  cnwtions  of  the  mind,  excess  or  suppression 
of  usual  evacuations,  external  or  internal  injuries,  and  extreme, 
degress  of  heat  or  cold.  As  most  of  these  have  already  been  treat- 
ed of  at  considerable  length,  and  there  eflects  showm,  w e shall  not 
now  resume  the  consideration  of  them,  but  shall  only  recommend 
it  to  all,  as  they  would  w ish  to  avoid  fevers  and  other  fatal  dis- 
eases, to  pay  the  most  punctual  attention  to  these  articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the  most  frequent  of  all  diseases,  but  they 
are  likewise  the  most  complex.  In  tlie  most  simple  species  of 
fever  there  is  alw'ays  a combination  of  several  difterent  symptoms. 
The  distinguishing  symptoms  ol  fever  are,  increased  'heat,  frc- 
(jiicncy  of  pulse,  loss  f appetite,  general  debility , pain  in  the  head, 
and  a difficulty  in  performing  some  f the  vited  or  animal  func- 
tions. The  other  symptoms  usually  attendant  on  fevers  arc, 
nausea,  thirst,  anxiety,  delirium,  w eariness,  wasting  of  the  flesh. 
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tent  of  sleep,  or  the  sleep  disturbed  and  not  refreshing. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient  generally  corn- 
plains  &st  of  languor,  or  listlessness,  soreness  of  the  flesh,  or  the 
bones,  as  the  country  people  express  it,  heaviness  of  the  head, 
loss  of  appetite,  sickness,  with  clamminess  of  the  mouth;  after 
some  time  come  on  excessive  heat,  violent  thirst,'  restlessness,  &c, 

When  the  fever  attacks  suddenly,  it  always  begins  with  an 
uneasy  sensation  of  excessive  cold,  accompanied  witli  debility  and 
loss  of  appetite;  frequently  the  cold  is  attended  with  shivering, 
oppression  about  the  heart,  and  sickness  at  stomach,  or  vomiting. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  intermitting,  and 
such  as  are  attended  with  cutaneous  eruption  or  topical  inflam- 
mation, as  the  small-pox,  erisipelas,  &c,  By  a continual  fever  is 
meant  that  which  never  leaves  the  patient  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease,  or  which  shews  no  remarkable  increase  or  abate- 
ment in  the  symptoms.  This  kind  of  fever  is  likewise  divided 
into  acute,  slow,  and  malignant.  The  fever  is  called  acute  when 
its  progress  is  quick,  and  the  symptoms  violent;  but  when  these 
are  more  gentle,  it  is  generally  denominated  slow.  When  livid 
or  petechial  spots  shew  a putrid  state  of  the  humours,  the  fever  is 
called  malignant.^  putridy  or  petechial. 

A remitting  fever  differs  from  a continual  only  in  degree.  It 
has  frequent  increases  and  decreases,  or  exacei’bations  and  re- 
niissions,  but  never  wholly  leaves  the  patient  during  the  course 
of  the  disease.  Intermitting  fevers,  or  agues,  are  those  which 
during  the  time  that  the  patient  may  be  said  to  be  ill,  have  evi- 
dent intervals  or  remissions  of  the  symptoms. 

As  a fever  is  only  an, effort  of  Nature  to  free  herself  from  an 
oflending  cause,  it  is  the  business  of  those  who  have  the  care  of 
the  sick  to  observe  with  diligence  which  way  Nature  points,  and 
to  endeavour  to  assist  her  operations.  Our  bodies  are  so  framed, 
as  to  have  a constant  tendency  to  expel  or  throw  oft*  whatever  is 
injurious  to  health.  This  is  generally  done  by  urine,  sweat,  stool, 
expectoration,  vomit,  or  some  other  evacuation. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of  Nature,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a fever,  were  duly  attended  to  and  promoted,  it  would 
seldom  continue  long;  but  when  her  attempts  are  either  neglected 
or  counteracted,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  disease  prove  fatal.  There 
are  daily  instances  of  persons  who,  after  catching  cold,  have  all 
the  symptoms  of  a beginning  fever;  but  by  keeping  warm,  drink- 
ing diluting  liquors,  bathing  their  feet  in  warm  water,  &c.  the 
symptoms  in  a few  hours  disappear,  and  the  danger  is  prevented. 
When  fevers  of  a putrid  kind  threaten,  the  best  method  of  ob- 
viating their  effects,  is  by  repeated  vomits. 
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Our  design  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  inquiry  into  the  nature ' 
and  immediate  causes  of  fevers,  but  to  mark  tlieir  most  obvious 
symptoms,  and  to  })oint  out  the  proper  treatment  of  the  patient 
v'ith  respect  to  liis  diet,  drink,  air,  &c.  in  the  different  stages  of* 
tlie  disease.  In  these  articles  tlie  inclinations  of  the  patient  will 
in  a OTeat  measure  direct  our  conduct. 

O 

Almost  every  person  in  a lever  complains  of  great  tliirst,  and 
calls  out  for  drink,  especially  of  a cooling  nature.  This  at  once 
points  out  tlie  use  of  water,  and  otlier  cooling  liquors.  What  is 
so  likely  to  abate  the  heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove  spasms 
and  obstructions,  promote  perspiration,  increase  the  quantity  of 
urine,  and  in  short  produce  every  salutary  effect  in  an  ardent  or 
inllammatoiy  fever,  as  drinking  plentifully  of  water,  thin  gimel,  or 
any  other  weak  liquor,  of  which  water  is  the  basis The  neces- 
sity of  diluting  liquors  is  pointed  out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the 
parched  skin,  and  the  burning  heat,  as  well  as  by  the  un- 
quenchable thirst  of  the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely  grateful  to  patients 
in  a fever,  may  be  prepared  from  fruits,  as  decoctions  of  tama- 
rinds, apple-tea,  orange-whey,  and  the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors 
might  also  be  prepared  from  marsh-mallow-roots,  linseed,  lime- 
tree  buds,  and  other  mild  vegetables.  These  liquors,  especially 
when  acidulated,  are  highly  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  should 
never  be  denied  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a fever,  the  patient  generally  complains  of 
great  lassitude  or  weariness,  and  has  no  inclination  to  move. 
This  evidently  shows  the  propriety  of  keeping  him  easv,  and  if 
])ossible,  in  bed.  Lying  in  ned  relaxes  the  spasms,  abates  the 
violence  of  the  circulation,  and  gives  Nature  an  opjiortimity  of 
exerting  all  her  force  to  overcome  the  disease.  The  bed  alone 
would  often  remove,  a fever  at  the  beginning;  but  when  the  pa- 
tient struggles  with  the  disease,  instead  of  driving  it  off,  he  only 
fixes  it  the  deeper,  and  renders  it  more  dangerous.  This  obser- 
vation is  too  often  verified  in  travellers,  who  happen  when  on  a 
journey  to  be  seized  with  a fever.  Their  anxiety  to  get  home, 
induces  them  to  travel  with  the  fever  upon  them ; which  conduct 
seldom  fails  to  render  it  fatal. 

In  fevers,  the  mind  as  w'ell  as  the  l)ody  should  be  kept  easy. 
Company  is  seldom  agreeable  to  the  sick.  Indeed  every  thing 
that  disturbs  the  imagination  increases  the  disease;  for  wliich 
reason  every  person  in  a fever  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet, 
and  neither  allow^ed  to  see  nor  hear  any  thing  that  may  in  the 
least  affect  or  discompose  his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  gi’eatest  inclination  for 
drink,  yet  he  seldom  has  any  appetite  for  solid  food:  hence  the 
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impropriety  of  urging  him  to  take  victuals  is  evident.  Mucli 
solid  food  in  a fever  is  every  way  hurtful.  It  oppresses  nature,  and, 
instead  of  nourishing  the  patient,  serves  only  to  feed  the  disease. 
What  food  the  patient  takes,  should  be  in  small  quantity,  light, 
and  of  easy  digestion.  It  ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the  vegetable 
kind,  as  panado,  roasted  apples,  gruels,  and  such  like. 

Poor  people,  w hen  any  of  their  family  are  taken  ill,  run  direct- 
ly to  their  rich  neighbours  for  cordials,  and  pour  wines,  spirits, 
&«.  into  the  patient,  who  perhaps  never  had  been  accustomed  to 
taste  such  liquors  when  in  health.  If  there  be  any  degree  of  fe- 
ver, this  conduct  must  increase  it;  and  if  there  be  none,  this  is 
tlie  ready  Av^ay  to  raise  one.  Stuffing  tlie  patient  Avith  sweatmeats 
and  other  delicacies  is  likeAvise  very  pernicious.  These  are  al- 
Avays  harder  to  digest  than  common  footl,  and  cannot  fail  to  hurt. 

Nothing  is  more  desired  by  a patient  in  a fever,  than  fresh  air. 
It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but  cools  the  blood,  revives  the 
spirits,  and  proves  every  Avay  beneflcial.  Many  patients  are  in  a 
manner  stifled  to  death  in  fevers  for  Avant  of  fresh  air;  yet  such 
is  the  unaccountable  infatuation  of  most  people,  that  the  moment 
they  think  a per, son  in  a fever,  they  imagine  he  should  be  kept  in 
a close  chamber,  into  Avhich  not  one  particle  of  fresh  air  must  be 
admitted.  Instead  of  this,  there  ought  to  be  a constant  stream 
of  fresh  air  into  a sick  persons  chamber,  so  as  to  keep  it  moder- 
ately cool.  Indeed,  its  degree  of  Ararmth  ought  ncA^er  to  be 
greater  tlian  is  agreeable  to  one  in  perfect  health. 

Nothing  spoils  the  air  of  a sick  person’s  cliamber,  or  hurts  the 
patient  more,  than  a number  of  people  breathing  in  it.  When 
the  blood  is  inflamed,  or  the  humours  in  a putrid  state,  air  that 
has  been  breathed  repeatedly  Avill  greatly  increase  the  disease. 
Such  air  not  only  loses  its  spring,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose of*  respiration,  but  acquires  a noxious  quality,  Avhich  renders 
it  in  a manner  poisonous  to  the  sick. 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  spirits  are  low  and  depressed,  lie 
is  not  only  to  be  supported  Avith  cordials,  but  every  method 
should  be  taken  to  cheer  and  comfort  his  mind.  Many,  from  a 
mistaken  zeal,  Avhen  they  think  a person  in  danger,  instead  of  so- 
lacing his  mind  Avith  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  religion, 
frighten  him  Avith  the  vieAvs  of  hell  and  damnation.  It  Avould  be 
unsuitable  here  to  dwell  upon  the  impropriety  and  dangerous 
consequences  of  this  conduct;  it  often  hurts  tiie  body,  and  tiiere 
is  reason  to  believe  seldom  benefits  the  soul. 

Among  common  people,  die  very  name  of  a fever  generally 
suggests  the  necessity  of  bleeding.  This  notion  seems  to  have 
taken  its  rise  from  most  fevers  in  tins  country  having  been  for- 
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iiierly  of  an  inflammatory  nature;  but  true  inflammatory  fevef.^ 
arc  now  seldom  to  be  met  with.  Sedentary  occupations  and  a 
diflerent  manner  of  Jiving,  have  so  changed  the  state  of  diseases 
in  Britain,  that  there  is  now  hardly  one  fever  in  ten  where  the 
lancet  is  necessary.  In  most  low,  nervous,  and  putrid  levers, 
which  are  now  so  common,  bleeding  is  really  hurtful,  as  it  w'eak- 
ens  the  patient,  sinks  his  sjnrits,  &c.  We  would  recommend  this 
general  rule,  never  to  bleed  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  unless 
there  be  evident  sighs  of  inflammation.  Bleeding  is  an  excellent 
medicine  when  necessary,  but  should  never  be  wantonly  perform- 
ed. 

It  is  likewise  a common  notion,  that  sweating  is  always  ne- 
cessiiry  in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  When  the  fever  proceeds 
liom  an  obstructed  perspiration,  this  notion  is  not  ill  founded. 
If  the  patient  only  lie  in  bed,  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm 
water,  and  drink  plentifully  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  any  other 
'weak  diluting  liquor,  he  will  seldom  fail  to  perspire  freely.  The 
w'armth  of  the  bed,  and  the  diluting  drink,  will  relax  the  uni- 
versal sj)asm,  which  generally  affects  the  skin  at  the  beginning  of 
a fever;  it  will  open  the  pores,  and  promote  the  perspiration,  by 
means  of  which  the  fever  may  often  be  carried  off*.  But  instead 
of  this,  the  common  practice  is  to  heap  clothes  upon  the  patient, 
and  to  give  him  things  of  a hot  nature,  as  spirits,  spiceries,  Szc. 
which  fire  his  blood,  increase  the  spasms,  and  render  the  disease 
more  dangerous. 

In  all  fevers,  a proper  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  patient’s 
longings.  These  are  the  calls  of  Nature,  and  often  point  out 
what  may  Ixi  of  real  use.  Patients  are  not  indeed  to  be  indulged 
in  every  thing  that  the  sickly  appetite  may  crave;  but  it  is 
generally  right  to  let  them  have  a little  of  what  they  eagerly 
desii-e,  though  it  may  not  seem  altogether  proper.  AVhat  the 
j)atient  longs  for,  his  stomach  will  generally  digest;  and  such 
things  have  sometimes  a very  happy  effect. 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  great  care  is  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  a relapse.  Many  persons  by  too  soon  ima- 
gining themselves  Avell,  have  lost  their  lives,  or  contracted  other 
diseases  of  an  obstinate  nature.  As  the  body  after  a fever  is 
weak  and  delicate,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  catching  cold. 
IModerate  exercise  in  the  open  air  Avill  be  of  use,  but  great  fatigue 
is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided;  agreeable  comj)any  Avill  also  liaA^e 
a m)od  eff  ect.  The  diet  must  be  light  but  nourishing.  It  should 
be  taken  frequently,  but  in  small  quantities.  It  is  dangerous,  at 
such  a time,  to  eat  as  much  as  the  stomach  may  crave. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  any  remedy  adapted  to  the  variety  of 
fevei's  that  afflict  the  human  body,  or,  indeed,  to  the  different 
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symptoms  of  any  one  of  them.  Yet  for  half  a century,  a powder 
said  to  possess  great  virtue  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  has  been  swal- 
lowed in  great  quantities  in  this  country.  It  has  likewise  been 
carried  to  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  great  cures  attributed  to  it, 
’with  what  truth  we  will  not  pretend  to  say.  Bleeding  was  atone 
time  equally  prevalent^  and  fashion  reigns  in  physic  with  as 
arbitrary  sway  as  in  the  most  inditferent  and  trivial  matters. 

This  powder,  like  other  quack-medicines,  is  not  confined  to 
the  cure  of  fevers,  but  is  used  in  many  other  complaints.  Some 
people  look  upon  it  as  an  universal  remedy,  and  keep  it  by  them 
in  case  of  emergencies;  the  fatal  effects  that  must  attend  such 
credulity,  are  obvious  to  every  one  possessed  of  the  least  reflec- 
tion. Fevers  require  to  be  carefully  watched  in  their  progress, 
in  order  to  enable  even  the  most  skilful  physicians  to  adopt  the 
regimen  and  medicines  to  their  different  changes  and  symptoms 
as  they  occur.  To  talk,  therefore,  of  an  universal  remedy  in 
fevers,  is  the  extreme  of  absurdity. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


OF  INTERMITTING  FEVERS,  OR  AGUES, 

^ NTERMITTING  fevers  afford  the  best  opportunity  both  of 
observing  the  nature  of  a fever,  and  also  the  effects  of  me- 
dicine. No  person  can  be  at  a loss  to  distinguish  an  intermitting 
fever  from  any  other,  and  the  proper  medicine  for  it  is  now  al- 
most universally  known. 

The  several  kinds  of  intermitting;  fevers  take  their  names  from 
the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as  quotidian,  tertian,  quartan, 
&c. 

CAUSES. — Agues  are  occasioned  by  effluvia  from  putrid 
stagnating  water.  This  is  evident  from  their  abounding  in  rainy 
seasons,  and  being  most  frequent  in  countries  where  the  soil  is 
marshy,  as  in  Holland,  the  Fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  the  Hun- 
dreds of  Essex,  &c.  This  disease  may  also  be  occasioned  by 
eating  too  much  stone  fruit,  by  a poor  watery  diet,  damp  houses, 
evening  dews,  lying  upon  the  damp  ground,  watching,  fatigue, 
depressing  passions,  and  the  like.  When  the  inhabitants  of  a 
high  country  remove  to  a low  one,  they  are  generally  seized  with 
intermitting  fevers,  and  to  such  the  disease  is  most  apt  to  prove 
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fatal.  In  a word,  whatever  relaxes  the  solids,  diminishes  the 
spiration,  or  obstructs  the  circulation  in  the  capillary  or  small 
vessels,  disposes  the  body  to  agues. 

SYMPTOMS. — An  intermitting  fever  generally  begins  with 
a pain  of  the  head  and  loins,  weariness  of  tlie  limbs,  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  stretching,  yawning,  witli  sometimes  great  sick- 
ness and  vomitino':  to  which  succeed  shiverino;  and  violent  shak- 
ing.  Afterwards  the  skin  becomes  moist,  and  a prollise  sweat 
breaks  out,  which  generally  terminates  the  fit  or  paroxysm. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  disease  comes  on  suddenly,  when  the  per- 
son thinks  himself  in  jx'rfect  health;  but  it  is  more  commonly 
preceded  by  listlessness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  symptoms  meii- 
tionetl  above. 

REGIMEN. — While  the  fit  continues,  the  patient  ought  to 
drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  orange- whey,  weak  camomile-tea;  or, 
if  his  spirits  be  low,  small  wane- whey,  sharpened  with  the  juice 
of  lemon.  All  his  drink  should  be  warm,  as  that  will  assist  in 
bringing  on  the  sw^at,  and  consequently  shorten  the  paroxysm^. 

RetwTcn  the  paroxysms,  the  patient  must  be  supported  with 
food  that  is  nourishing,  but  light  and  easy  of  digestion,  as  veal 
or  chicken  broths,  sago,  gruel  with  a little  wine,  light  puddings, 
and  such  like.  His  drink  may  be  small  negus,  acidulated  with 
the  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  and  sometimes  a little  ww^ak  punch. 
He  may  likewise  drink  infusions  of  bitter  herbs,  as  camomile, 
wornnvood,  or  Tvater-trefoil,  and  may  now^  and  then  tako  a glass 
of  small  wine,  in  which  gentian  root,  centaury,  or  some  other 
bitter,  has  been  infused. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ao’ue  are  to  brace  tlic 
solids,  and  promote  pers])iration,  the  patient  ought  to  take  as 
much  exercise  between  the  fits  as  he  can  bear.  If  lie  be  able  to 
go  abroad,  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  a carriage,  will  be  of  great 
service.  Rut  if  he  cannot  bear  that  kind  of  exercise,  he  ought  to 
take  such  as  his  strength  will  permit.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
prolong  an  intermitting  fever,  than  indulging  a lazy  indolent  dis- 
position. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen,  will  often  go  off 
without  medicine:  and  when  the  disease  is  mild,  in  an  open  dry 
country,  there  is  seldom  any  danger  fi’om  allowing  it  to  take  its 
course;  but  when  the  patienfs  strength  seems  to  decline,  or  the 
paroxysms  are  so  violent  that  his  life  is  in  danger,  medicine  ought 


Dr.  Lind  says,  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  put  into  a cup  of 
tlie  patient’s  drink,  and  given  about  half  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of  the 
hot  fit,  promotes  the  sweat,  shortens  the  fit,  relieves  the  Lead,  and  tends  greatly 
■efrtove  the  disease. 
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Immediately  to  be  administered.  Tbis,  liowever,  should  never 
l)e  .done  till  the  disease  be  properly  formed,  that  is  to  say,  till  the 
patient  has  had  several  fits  of  shaking  and  sweating. 


i\IEDICIN;E. — The  first  thing  to  be  tlone  in  the  cure  of  an 
intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanse  the  stomach  and  bowels.  This 
not  only  renders  the  application  of  other  medicines  more  safe,  but 
likewise  more  efficacious.  In  this  disease,  tlie  stomach  is  gener- 
ally loaded  with  cold  viscid  phlegm,  and  frecpiently  great  quan- 
tities of  bile  are  discharged  by  vomit;  which  jdaihly  points  out 
the  necessity  of  such  evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore  to  be  ad- 
ministered before  the  patient  takes  any  other  medicine.  A dose 
of  ipecacuanha  will  generally  answer  tiiis  purpose  very  well.  A 
scruple  or  half  a dram  of  the  powder  will  be  sufficient  for  an  adult, 
and  for  a younger  person  tlie  dose  must  be  Jess  in  proportion. 
After  the  vomit  begins  to  operate,  the  patient  ought  to  diink 
plentifully  of  weak  camomile- tea.  The  v^omit  should  be  taken 
two  or  tlii'ee  hours  before  the  return  of  tlie  fit,  and  may  be 
repeated  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  days.  Vomits  not  only 
cleanse  the  stomach,  but  increase  the  j^erspiratkm,  and  all  the 
other  secretions,  wliich  render  them  of  such  importance,  that  they 
often  cure  intermitting  fevers  without  the  assistance  of  any  other 
medicine. 


Purging  medicines  are  likewise  useful  and  often  necessary  in 
intermitting  fevers.  A smart  purge  has  been  known  to  cure  an 
obstinate  ague,  after  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other  medicines  had 
been  used  in  vain.  Vomits,  however,  arc  more  suitable  in  this 
disease,  an(J  render  piu;ging  less  necessary;  l)ut  if  the  patient  be 
afraid  to  take  a vomiq  he  ought  in  tbis  case  to  cleanse  the  bo'yvels 
by  a dose  or  two  of  GlaubePs  salt,  jalap,  or  rhubarb. 

Bleeding  may  sometimes  be  proper  at  the  l)cginning  of  an  in- 
termitting fever,  when  excessive  licat,  a delirium,  &c.  give  reason 
to  suspect  an  inflammation;  but  as  the  blo<jd  is  seldom  in  an 
! inflammatory  state  in  intermitting  fevers,  this  operation  is  rarely 
: necessary.  VV^beii  frequently  repeated,  it  tends  to  prolong  the 
i disease. 

After  proper  evacuations,  the  patient  may  safely  use  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any  way  that  is  most  agreeable 
to  him.  No  preparation  of  the  bark  seems  to  answ^er  better  than 
' the  most  simple  form  in  which  it  can  be  given,  viz.  in  powder. 

Two  Ounces  of  the  best  Peruvian  bark,  finely  powdered,  may 
be  divided  into  twenty-four  doses.  These  may  either  be  made 
■ into  bolusses,  as  they  are  used,  w ith  a little  syrup  of  lemon,  or 
’ mixed  in  a glass  of  red  Avine,  a cup  of  camonaile-tc,^,  w^atcr-gruel^ 
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or  any  other  drink  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient*. 

In  an  ague  whicli  returns  every  day,  one  of  the  above  doses 
may  be  taken  every  two  liours  during  the  interval  of  the  fits.  By 
this  method,  the  patient  will  be  able  to  take  five  or  six  doses 
between  each  paroxysm.  In  a tertian,  or  third  day  ague,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  take  a dose  every  third  hour,  during  the  interval, 
and  in  a quartan  every  fourth.  If  the  patient  cannot  take  so 
large  a dose  of  the  bark,  he  may  divide  each  of  the  powders  into 
two  parts,  and  take  one  every  hour,  &c.  For  a young  person,  a 
smaller  quantity  of  this  medicine  will  be  sufficient,  and  the  dose 
must  be  adapted  to  the  age,  constitutiona  and  violence  of  the 
symptoms*f-. 

The  above  quantity  of  bark  will  frequently  cure  an  ague;  the 
patient,  however,  ought  not  to  leave  off*  taking  the  medicine  as 
soon  as  the  paroxysms  are  stopped,  but  should  continue  to  use  it 
till  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  disease  is  entirely  overcome. 
i\Iost  of  the  failures  in  the  cure  of  this  disease  are  owing  to  pa- 
tients not  continuing  to  use  the  medicine  long  enough.  They 
are  generally  dii*ected  to  take  it  till  the  fits  are  stopped,  then  to 
leave  it  off*,  and  begin  again  at  some  distance  of  time;  by  which 
means  the  disease  feathers  strenoth,  and  often  returns  with  as 
much  violence  as  before.  A relapse  may  always  be  prevented 
by  the  patient's  continuing  to  take  small  doses  of  the  medicine 
for  some  time  after  the  symptoms  disappear.  This  is  both  the 
most  safe  and  effectual  method  of  cure. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aroinaticns,  and  orange-peel, 
of  each  half  an  ounce,  vrith  three  or  four  handfuls  of  camomile 
flowers,  and  an  handful  of  coriander-seed,  all  bruised  together  in 
a mortar,  may  be  used  in  form  of  infusion  or  tea.  About  half  an 
handful  of  these  ingredients  may  be  put  into  a tea-pot,  and  an 
English  pint  of  boiling  v/ater  poured  on  them.  A cup  of  this 
infusion  drank  three  or  four  times  a-dav,  vill  greatlv  promote 
the  cure.  Such  patients  as  cannot  drink  the  watery  infusion,  may 
put  too  handfuls  of  the  same  ingredients  into  a bottle  of  A\hite 
wine,  and  take  a glass  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  If  patients 

^ It  has  lately  been  observed,  that  the  red  bark  is  raore  powerful  than  that  which 
has  for  some  time  been  in  common  use.  Its  superior  efficacy  seems  to  arise  from 
its  bein^  of  a more  perfect  growth  than  the  quill-bark,  and  consequently  more  fully 
impregnated  with  the  medical  properties  of  the  plant. 

f In  intermitting  fevers  of  an  obstinate  nature,  I have  found  it  necessary  to  throw 
in  the  bark  much  faster.  Indeed,  the  benefits  arising  froih  this  medicine  depend 
chiefly  upon  a large  quantity  of  it  being  administered  in  a short  time.  Several 
ounces  of  bark  given  m a few  days,  will  do  more  than  as  many  pounds  taken  in  the 
course  of  some  weeks.  When  this  medicine  is  intended  either  to  stop  a mortification 
or  cure  an  obstinate  ague,  it  ought  to  be  thrown  in  as  fast  as  the  stomach  can  pos- 
sibly bear  it.  Inattention  to  this  circumstance  has  hurt  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
best  medicines  of  which  we  are  in  possession. 
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drink  freely  of  the  above,  or  any  other  proper  infusion  of  bitters, 
a smaller  quantity  of  bark  than  is  generally  used  vaW  be  sufficient 
to  cure  an  ague*. 

Those  who  cannot  swallow  the  bark  in  substance,  may  take  it 
in  decoction  or  infusion.  An  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be 
infused  in  a bottle  of  white  wine  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently 
shaking  the  bottle,  afterwards  let  the  powder  subside,  and  pour 
off  tlie  clear  liquor.  A wine  glass  may  be  drank  three  or  four 
tunes  a-day,  or  oftener,  as  there  is  occasion.  If  a decoction  be 
more  agreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drams  of  snake- 
root  bruised,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  salt  of  wormwood,  may 
l)e  boiled  in  a quart  of  water  to  an  English  pint.  To  the  strain- 
ed liquor  may  be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  a glass 
pf  it  taken  frequently. 

In  obstinate  agues,  the  bark  will  be  found  much  more  effi- 
cacious when  assisted  by  brandy  or  other  warm  cordials,  than  if 
taken  alone.  This  I have  had  frequently  occasion  to  observe  in 
a country  where  intermitting  fevers  were  endemical.  The  bark 
seldom  succeeded  unless  assisted  by  snake-root,  ginger,  canella 
alba,  or  some  other  warm  aromatic,  When  the  fits  are  very  fre- 
quent and  violent,  in  which  case  the  fever  often  approaches  to- 
wards an  inflammatory  nature,  it  will  be  safer  to  keep  out  the 
aromatics,  and  to  add  salt  of  tartar  in  their  stead.  Rut  in  an 
obstinate  tertian  or  quartan,  in  the  end  of  autumn  or  beginning 
pf  winter,  warm  and  cordial  medicines  are  absolutely  necessary*!'. 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove  much  more 
obstinate  than  those  which  attack  the  patient  in  spring  or  sum- 
mer, it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  use  of  medicines  longer 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  A person  who  is  seized  with  an. 
intermitting  fever  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  ought  frequently, 
if  the  season  proves  rainy,  to  take  a little  medicine,  although  tlie 
disease  may  seem  to  be  cured,  to  prevent  a relajise,  till  the  return 
of  the  warm  season.  He  ought  likewise  to  take  care  not  to  be 


^ There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  sundry  of  our  own  plants  or  barks  which  are  ‘ 
very  bitter  and  astringent,  would  succeed  in  the  cure  of  intermitting  fevers,  espe- 
cially when  assisted  by  aromatics.  But  as  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  long  approved 
in  the  cure  of  this  disease,  and  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  a very  reasonable  rate,  it  is 
of  less  importance  to  search  after  new  medicines.  We  cannot  however  omit  taking 
notice,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  very  often  adulterated,  and  that  it  requires  consi- 
derable skill  to  distinguish  between  the  genuine  and  the  false.  This  ought  to  make 
people  very  cautious  of  whom  they  purchase  it. 

f In  obstinate  agues,  when  the  patient  is  old,  the  habit  phlegmatic,  the  season 
rainy,  the  simation  damp,  or  tlie  like,  it  will  be  necessary  to  mix  with  two  ounces 
of  the  bark,  half  an  ounce  of  Virginian  snake  root,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
ginger,  or  some  other  warm  aromatic  ; but  when  the  symptoms  are  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature,  half  an  ounce  of  salt  of  wormwood,  cr  sail  of  tartar,  may  be  added 
to  the  above  quantity  of  bark* 
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iinidi  abroad  in  wet  weather,  especially  in  cold  easterly  winds. 

IVlien  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  tliey  often  degenerate 
into  obstinate  chronical  diseases,  as  tlie  dropsy,  jaundice,  &c. 
For  this  reason  aJl  possible  care  should  be  taken  to  have  them 
radically  cured,  before  the  constitution  has  been  too  much 
v/eakened. 

Tliough  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  method  of  treating 
intermitting  fevers,  yet,  b)/^  some  strange  infatuation,  more  charms 
and  ^vhimsical  remedies  ai  e daily  used  for  removing  this  than  any 
otlier  disease.  Tliere  is  hardly  an  old  woman  who  is  not  in  pos- 
session of  a nostrum  for  stopping  an  ague;  and  it  is  amazing  with 
what  readiness  their  pretensions  are  believed.  Those  in  distress 
eagerly  grasp  at  any  thing  tliat  promises  sudden  relief;  but  the 
shortest  way  is  not  always  the  best  in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 
The  only  method  to  obtain  a safe  and  lasting  cure,  is  gradually 
to  assist  Nature  in  removing  the  cause  of  the  disorder. 

Some  indeed  try  Ix^ld,  or  rather  fool-hardy  experiments,  to 
t'ure  agues,  as  dihiking  great  quantities  of  strong  liquors,  jump- 
hig  into  a river,  taking  arsenic,  &c.  These  may  sometimes  have 
the  desired  effect,  but  must  always  be  attended  with  danger'^. 
VVlicn  there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  or  the  least  tendency 
to  it,  sucli  experiments  may  prove  fatal.  The  only  patient  whom 
I remend)er  to  have  lost  in  an  intermitting  fever,  evidently  killed 
liimself  by  drinking  strong  liquor,  which  some  person  had  per- 
suaded him  would  })rove  an  infallible  remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  intermitting 
fevers,  as  spiders,  cobwebs,  snuflings  of  candies,  &c.  Though 
these  may  sometimes  succeed,  yet  their  very  nastiness  is  sufficient 
to  set  them  aside,  especially  when  cleanly  medicines  will  answer 
the  purpose  better.  The  only  medicine  that  can  be  depended 
upon  for  thoroughly  curing  an  iittermittent  fever,  is  the  Peruvian 
bark.  It  may  always  be  used  with  safety:  and  I can  honestly 
declare,  that  in  all  my  practice  I never  knew  it  fail,  when  com- 
bined with  the  medicines  mentioned  above,  and  duly  persisted  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are  often  afflicted 
with  that  disease.  Such  patients  are  very  diflicult  to  cure,  as 
they  can  seldom  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  bark,  or  any  other 
disagreeable  medicine.  One  metliod  of  rendering  this  medicine 
more  pjilatable,  is  to  make  it  into  a mixture  ^vith  distilled  waters 
and  syrup,  and  af  terwards  to  give  it  an  agreeable  sharpness  with 
tlie  elixir,  or  spirit  of  vitriol.  Tliis  both  improves  the  medicine. 


* Arsenic  has  of  late  been  recommended  as  an  infallible  remedy  in  the  ague ; but 
I would  advi-t  that  it  should  be  used  only  under  the  eye  of  a physician. 
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and  takes  off  the  nauseous  taste.  In  cases  where  the  bark  cannot 
l)e  adniinistcrecl,  the  salhie  mixture  may  be  given  with  advantage 
to  cliildren*. 

Wine- whey  is  a very  proper  drink  for  a child  in  an  ague;  to 
half  an  Englisli  pint  of  which  may  be  put  a tett-spoonfnl  of  tlie 
spirit  of  hartshorn.  Exercise  is  likewise  of  considerable  service; 
and  when  the  disease  proves  obstinate,  the  child  ought,  if  possi- 
ble, to  be  removed  to  a warm  dry  air.  The  food  ought  to  be 
nourishing,  and  sometimes  a little  generous  wine  should  be  al- 
lowed. 

To  children  and  such  as  cannot  swallow  the  bark,  or  wlien  the 
stomach  will  not  bear  it,  it  may  be  given  by  clyster.  Half  an 
ounce  of  the  extract  of  bark,  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  warm 
water,  with  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  sweet  oil,  and  six  or 
eight  drops  of  laudanum,  is  the  form  recommended  by  Dr.  ^ 
Lind  for  an  adult,  and  tliis  to  be  repeated  every  fourth  hour,  or 
oftener,  as  the  occasion  shall  require.  For  children  the  quantity 
of  extract  and  laudanum  must  be  proportionably  lessened.  Chil- 
dren have  been  cured  of  agues  by  making  them  wear  a waistcoat 
with  powdered  bark  quilted  between  the  folds  of  it : by  bathing 
them  frequently  in  a strong  decoction  of  the  bark,  and  by  rub- 
bing the  spine  with  strong  spirits,  or  with  a mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  laudanum  and  the  saponaceous  liniment. 

IVe  Iiave  been  the  more  full  upon  this  disease,  because  it  is 
very  common,  and  because  few  patients  in  an  ague  apply  to 
physicians  unless  in  extremities.  There  are,  however,  many 
cases  in  which  the  disease  is  very  irregular,  being  complicated 
with  other  diseases,  or  attended  witli  symptoms  which  are  both 
very  dangerous  and  very  difficult  to  understand.  All  these  we 
have  jmrposely  passed  over,  as  they  would  only  bevv^ilder  the 
generality  of  readers.  IVhen  the  disease  is  very  irregular,  or  the 
symptoms  dangerous,  the  patient  ought  immediately  to  apply  to 
a physician,  and  strictly  to  follow  his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  must  endeavour  to  avoid  their  causes. 
These  have  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  ol  this 
section:  we  shall  therefore  only  add  one  preventive  medieme, 
which  may  be  of  use  to  such  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  marshy 
countries,  or  who  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this  disease. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  best  Peruvian  bark;  Virginian  snake- 
root,  and  orange  peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  bruise  them  all  to- 
gether, and  infuse  for  five  or  six  days  in  a bottle  of  brandy,  Hol- 
land gin,  or  any  good  spirit;  afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor, 
and  take  a wine  o'lass  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This  indeed  is 


^ See  Appendix,  Saline  lYlixfnre. 
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rec'ommcndmg  a dram;  but  tlie  bitter  ingredients  in  a great  mea- 
sure take  ofF  the  ill  effects  of  the  spirit.  Those  who  do  not  chuse 
it  in  brandy,  may  infuse  it  in  wine;  and  such  as  can  bring  them- 
selves to  chew  the  bark,  will  find  that  methoil  succeed  very  well. 
Gentian-r(X)t,  or  calamus  aro)naticus,  may  also  be  chewed  by  turns 
for  the  same  purpose.  All  bitters  seem  to  be  antidotes  to  agues, 
especially  those  that  are  warm  and  astringent.  , 

Nothino;  is  more  essential  in  the  cure  of  aoucs,  than  a change 
of  air,  which  cannot  lx?  too  strongly  recommended,  and  without 
which  all  the  efforts  of  medical  skill  are  sometimes  exerted  in  vain. 


There  are  few  diseases  which  so  many  pretend  to  cure  as  agues. 
jMany  are  the  imposing  specifics  handed  down  from  parents  to 
their  children,  with  statements  of  the  cures  they  have  performed 
after  the  advice  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  faculty  bad  been  fol- 
lowed in  vain.  Persons  ignorant  of  physic  w ho  relate  these  cures, 
are  not  capable  of  judging  how"  far  they  w"ere  the  result  of  the 
niedicine'’s  operation;  they  only  know  that  the  fits  ceased  after 
taking  it.  Nor  are  they  capable  of  judging  whether  their  me- 
dicine, in  stopping  the  fits,  did  not  introduce  into  the  system 
vitiated  humours  still  more  dangerous  to  the  eonstitution.  In  no 
case  ought  such  evidence  to  have  any  weight  in  medical  experi- 
ments; for,  without  intending  it,  they  are  apt  to  give  a false 
statement,  or  to  assert  absurdities  unworthy  of  credit. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

ri'^HIS  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or  inflammatory. 

It  most  commonly  attacks  the  young,  or  persons  about  the 
prime  and  vigour  of  life,  especially  such  as  live  high,  abound 
with  blood,  and  w"hose  fibres  are  strong  and  elastic.  It  seizes 
people  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  but  is  most  frequent  in  the 
spring  and  beginning  of  summer. 

CAUSES. — An  ardent  fever  may  be  occasioned  by  any  thing 
that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces  plethora,  as  violent  exer- 
cise, sleeping  in  the  sun,  drinking  strong  liquors,  eating  spice- 
ries,  a full  diet,  with  little  exercise,  &c.  It  may  likewise  be  oc- 
casioned by  whatever  obstructs  the  perspiration,  as  lying  on 
the  damp  ground,  drinking  cold  liquor  W"hen  the  body  is  hot, 
night-W"atching,  or  the  like. 
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SYMPTOMS. — ^A  rigour  or  chilliness  generally  ushers  in 
this  fever,  which  is  soon  succeeded  by  great  heat,  a frequent  and 
full  pulse,  pain  of  the  head,  dry  skin,  redness  of  the  eyes,  a florid 
countenance,  pains  in  the  back,  loins,  &c.  To  these  succeed 
difficulty  of  breathing,  sickness,  with  an  iuclination  to  vomit. 
The  patient  complains  of  great  thirst,  has  no  appetite  for  solid 
food,  is  restless,  and  his  tongue  generally  appears  black  and  rough. 

A delirium,  excessive  restlessness,  great  oppression  of  the  breast 
with  laborious  respiration,  starting  of  the  tendons,  hiccup,  cold 
clammy  sweats,  and  an  involuntary  discharge  of  urine,  are  very 
dangerous  symptoms. 

As  this  disease  is  always  attended  with  danger,  the  best  me- 
dical assistance  ought  to  be  procured  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
physician  may  be  of  use  at  the  beginning,  but  his  skill  is  often  of 
no  avail  afterwards.  Nothing  can  be  more  unaccountable  than 
the  conduct  of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power,  at  the  beginnino- 
of  a fever,  to  procure  the  best  medical  assistance,  yet  put  it  oft* 
till  things  come  to  an  extremity.  When  the  disease  by  delay  or 
wrong  treatment,  has  become  incurable,  and  has  exhausted  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  relief  from  medicine. 
Physicians  may  indeed  assist  Nature;  but  their  attempts  must 
ever  prove  fruitless,  when  she  is  no  longer  able  to  co-operate  with 
their  endeavours. 

REGIMEN; — From  the  symptoms  of  this  disease,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  blood  and  other  humours  require  to  be  attenuated; 
that  the  perspiration,  Urine,  saliva,  and  all  the  other  secretions, 
are  in  too  small  quantity;  that  the  vessels  are  rigid,  and  the  heat 
of  the  whole  body  too  great;  all  these  clearly  point  out  the  ne- 
cessity of  a regimen  calculated  to  dilute  the  blood,  correct  the 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  allay  the  excessive  heat,  remove  the 
spasmodic  stricture  of  the  vessels,  and  promote  the  secretions. 

These  important  purposes  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  drink- 
ing plentifully  of  diluting  liquors;  as  water-gruel,  or  oatmeal-tea, 
clear  whey,  barley-water,  balm-tea,  apple-tea,  &c.  These  may 
be  sharpened  with  juice  of  orange,  jelly  of  currants,  rasp-berries, 
and  such  like:  orange-whey  is  likewise  an  excellent  cooling  drink. 
It  is  made  by  boiling  among  milk  and  water  a bitter  orange  sliced 
till  the  curd  separates.  If  no  orange  can  be  had,  a lemon,  a little 
cream  of  tartar,  or  a few  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  will  have  the  same 
effect.  Two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  white  wine  may  occasionally 
be  added  to  the  liquor,  when  boiling. 

If  the  patient  be  costive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds,  with  two 
ounces  of  stoned  raisins  of  the  sun,  and  a couple  of  figs,  may  be 
boiled  in  three  English  pints  of  water  to  a quart.  This  makes  a 
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very  |)lcasant  drink,  and  may  be  used  at  discretion.  The  coin-- 
moil  pectoral  decoction  is  likewise  a very  proper  drink  in  thi?5 
disease.  A tea-ciipl‘ul  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  or 
oftener,  if  the  patienfs  heat  and  thirst  be  very  great*. 

The  above  liquids  mus/t  all  be  drank  a little  warm.  They 
may  be  used  in  smaller  (piantities  at  tlie  beginning  of  a lever,  but 
more  Ifeely  afterwards,  in  order  to  assist  in  carrying  off  the  dis- 
ea.se  by  promoting  the  different  excretions.  We  have  mentioned 
a variety  of  drinks,  that  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  to 
choose  those  which  are  most  agreeable,  and  that  when  tired  of 
one,  he  may  have  recourse  to  another. 

The  patient’s  diet  must  be  very  spare  and  light.  All  sorts  of 
flesh  meats,  and  even  chicken-broths,  are  to  be  avoided.  He 
may  be  allowed-  groat-gruel,  panailo,  or  light  bread  boiled  in 
water;-  to  which  may  be  added  a few  grains  of  common  salt,  and 
a little  sugar,  which  will  render  it  more  palatable.  He  may  eat 
roasted  a}rj:)les  with  a little  sugar,  toasted  bread  with  jelly  of  eur- 
rants,  boiled  prunes,  &c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  especially  in  an  hot  season, 
to  have  fresh  air  frequently  let  into  his  chamber.  Thi.s,  how- 
ever, must  always  be  done  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  endanger 
his  catching  cold. 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient  with  bed-clothes 
under  the  pretence  of  making  him  sweat,  or  defending  him  from 
the  cokl.  This  custom  has  many  ill  effects.  It  increases  the 
heat  of  the  body,  fatigues  the  patient,  and  retards  instead  of  pro-* 
moting  the  perspiration. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  it,  will 
often  have  a good  effect.  It  relieves  the  head,  by  retarding  the 
motion  of  the  blood  to  the  brain.  But  this  posture  ought  never 
to  be  continued  too  long;  and  if  the  patient  be  inclined  to  sweat, 
it  will  be  more  safe  to  let  him  lie,  ©nly  raising  his  head  a httle 
with  pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  w^ith  vinegar,  j nice  of  lemon,  or  vine- 
gar and  rose-water,  with  a little  nitre  dissolved  in  it,  will  greatly 
refresh  the  patient.  This  ought  to, be  done  frequently,  especi-. 
ally  if  the  w^eather  be  hot. 

The  patient’s  mouth  should  be  often  washed  with  a mixture  of 
w-ater  and  honey,  to  which  a little  vinegar  may  be  added,  or  witii  I 
a decoction  of  figs  in  barley  water.  His  feet  and  hands  ought 
likewise  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  iukew^arm  water;  especially  if 
the  head  be  affected.  ! 


^ See  Appendix,  Pectvrai  'Decoctmr. 
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The  patient  shGivld  be  kept  as  quiet  and  easy  as  possible. 
Company,  noise,  and  every  thing  that  disturbs  the  mind  is  hurt- 
fuL  Even  too  much  liglit  or  any  thing  that  .afFects  the  senvses, 
cmght  to  be  avoided.  Hk  attendants  should  be  as  few  as  pos- 
vsible,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  too  often  changed.  His  incli- 
nations ought  rather  to  be  soothed  than  contradicted;  even  the 
promise  of  what  he  craves  will  often  satisfy  him  as  much  as  its 
reality. 

MEDICINE.— In  this  and  all  other  fe^/ers,  attended  with  a 
liard,  full,  quick  pulse,  bleeding  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
This  operation  ought  always  to  be  |X"rformed  as  soon  as  the 
symptoms  of  an  inflammatory  fever  appear.  The  quantity  of 
blood  to  be  taken  away,  however,  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  disease.  If  after 
the  first  bleeding  the  fever  should  increase,  arid  tire  pulse  become 
more  frequent  and  hard,  there  will  be  a necessity  for  repeating  it 
a second,  and  perhaps  a third,  or  even  a fourth  time,  which  may 
be  done  at  the  distance  of  twelve,  eio-hteen,  or  twenty-four  hours 
irom  each  other,  as  the  symptoms  require.  If  the  pulse  continue 
soft,  and  the  patient  be  tolerably  easy  after  the  first  bleeding,  it 
ought  not  to  be  repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  gTeat,  forty  or  fifty  drops  of  the 
dulcified  or  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  may  Ire  made  into  a draught,  with 
an  ounce  of  rose-water,  two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  simple  syrup,  or  a bit  of  loaf-sugar.  This  draught  may 
be  given  to  th.e  patient  cveiy  three  or  four  hours  when  the  fever 
is  violent;  afterwards  once  in  five  or  six  liours  wall  be  sufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  afflicted  with  retching,  or  an  inchnation  to 
vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  assist  Nature\s  attemjrts  by  giving  him 
weak  camomile-tea,  or  lukewarm  water  to  drink. 

If  the  body  be  bound,  a clyster  of  milk  and  w ater,  with  a little 
salt,  and  a spoonful  of  sweet  oil  or  fresh  butter  in  it,  ought  daily 
to  be  administered.  Should  this  not  have  the  desu’ed  effect,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  magnesia  alba,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  Ije  fre- 
quently put  into  his  drink.  He  may  likewise  eat  tamarinds, 
boiled  prunes,  roasted  apples,  and  the  like. 

If  about  the  tentli,  eleventh,  or  tv/elfth  day,  the  pulse  become 
more  soft,  the  tongue  moister,  and  the  urine  begins  to  let  fall  a 
reddish  sediment,  there  is  reason  to  expect  n favourable  issue  to 
the  disease.  But  if,  instead  of  these  .symptoms,  the  patient^ 
spirits  grow  languid,  his  pulse  sinks,  and  his  breathing  becomes 
difficult;  with  a stupor,  trembling  of  the  neiwes,  starting  of  tlie 
tendons,  &c.  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  consequences  will  be 
fetal.  In  this  case  blistering-plasters  must  be  applied  to  the  heaxL 
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ancles,  inside  of  tlie  legs  or  thighs,  as  there  may  be  occasion; 
poultices  of  wheat  bread,  mustard,  and  vinegar,  may  likewise  be 
applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  patient  must  be  supported 
with  cordials,  as  strong  wine-whey,  negus,  sago-gruel  with  wine 
in  it,  and  such  like. 

A proper  regimen  is  not  only  necessary  during  the  fever,  but 
likewise  after  the  ])atient  begins  to  recover.  By  neglecting  this, 
many  relapse,  (W  fall  into  other  diseases,  and  continue  valetudi- 
na.r}''  for  life.  Though  the  body  be  weak  after  a fever,  yet  the 
diet  for  some  time  ought  to  be  rather  light  than  of  too  nourishinc: 
a nature.  Too  much  food,  drink,  exercise,  company,  &c.  are 
carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  mind  ought  likewise  to  be  kept 
easy,  and  tlie  patient  should  not  attempt  to  pursue  study,  or  any 
business  that  requires  intense  thinking. 

If  the  digestion  be  bad,  or  the  patient  be  seized  at  times  with 
feverish  heats,  an  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark  in  cold  w^ater  will 
be  of  use.  It  will  strengthen  the  stomach,  and  help  to  subdue 
the  remains  of  the  fever. 

When  the  patienfs  strength  is  pretty  wtU  recovered,  he  ought 
to  take  some  gentle  laxative.  An  ounce  of  tamarinds  and  a dram 
of  senna  may  be  boiled  for  a few  minutes  in  an  English  pint  of 
water,  and  an  ounce  of  manna  dissolved  in  the  decoction ; after- 
wards it  may  be  strained,  and  a tea-cupful  drank  every  hour  till 
it  operates.  This  dose  may  be  repeated  Bvice  or  thrice,  five  or 
six  days  intervening. 

Those  who  follow  laborious  employments  ought  not  to  return 
too  soon  to  their  labour  after  a fever,  but  should  keep  easy  till 
. their  strength  and  spirits  are  sufficiently  recruited. 

The  body  as  w^ell  as  the  mind  requires  indulgence  after  this 
severe  disease;  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  prevent  peojde  from 
eating  and  drinking  to  excess.  The  appetite  is  unusually  vora- 
cious on  recovering  from  most  fevers,  and  without  the  greatest 
self-command  a relapse  is  to  be  tipprehended,  as  w^ell  as  Avorse 
consequences,  such  as  boils,  ulcers,  and  settled  SAvellings  of  the 
limbs.  The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  principally  vegetables,  with 
a little  animal  food  of  easy  digestion. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  a fever  the  best  medical  assistance 
ought  to  be  procured,  before  it  becomes  incurable  by  delay  or 
WTong  treatment.  Many  faU  victims  to  their  obstinacy  in  per- 
sisting to  struggle  against  the  disease  without  taking  to  their  bed, 
which  Avould  in  many  cases  stop  a beginning  fever;  struggling 
to  keep  on  tlieir  legs  inevitably  increases  its  force.  Others,  on 
the  first  alarm  employ  hot  and  volatile  sudoilfics,  shutting  out 
tlie  air  from  their  chambers,  and  smotheilng  themselves  up  in 
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bed  Under  enormous  loads  of  clothes  in  order  to  excite  sweats. 
By  these  means  the  fever  is  increased,  and  sweating  and  every 
other  evacnation  prevented.  Diluting  liquors,  while  they  quench 
the  patient’s  thirst,  and  ease  the  pains  of  the  breast  and  difficulty 
of  breathing,  are  the  best  means  of  promoting  perspiration.  The 
ravages  of  fevers,  in  themselves  too  fatal  to  the  human  race,  are 
thus  often  increased  by  the  ignorance  and  misconduct  of  the  un- 
happy sufferers  themselves. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
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OF  THE  PLEURISY, 

ri^HE  true  pleuris}^  is  an  inflammation  of  that  membrane  called 
\\\Q  j)leura,,  which  lines  the  inside  of  the  breast/  It  is  distin- 
guished into  the  moist  and  dry.  In  the  former  the  patient  spits 
freely;  in  the  latter  little  or  none  at  all.  There  is  likewise  a 
species  of  this  disease,  wliich  is  called  the  spurious  or  bastard 
pleurisy^  in  which  the  pain  is  more  external  and  chiefly  affects 
the  muscles  between  the  ribs.  The«  pleurisy  prevails  among 
labouring  people,  especially  sucli  as  work  without  doors,  and  are 
of  a sanguine  constitution.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  spring  sea- 
son. 

CAUSES. — The  pleurisy  may  be  occasioned  by  whatever  ob- 
structs the  perspiration;  as  cold  northerly  winds;  drinking  cold 
liquors  when  the  body  is  hot ; sleeping  without  doors  on  the  damp 
ground;  wet  clothes;  plunging  the  body  into  cold  water,  or  ex- 
posing it  to  the  cold  air,  v/hen  covered  with  sweat,  &c.  It  may 
likewise  be  occasioned  by  drinking  strong  liquors;  by  the  stop- 
page of  usual  evacuations;  as  old  ulcers,  issues,  sweating  of  the 
feet  or  hands,  &c.  the  sudden  striking  in  of  any  eruption,  as  the 
itch,  the  measles,  or  the  small-pox.  Those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  bleed  at  a certain  season  of  the  year,  are  apt,  if 
they  neglect  it,  to  be  seized  with  a pleurisy.  Keeping  the  body 
too  warm  by  means  of  fire,  clothes,  &c.  renders  it  more  liable  to 
this  disease.  A pleurisy  may  likewise  be 
exercise,  as  running,  Avrcstling,  leaping,  ( 
weight,  blows  on  tfie  breast,  &c.  A ba 
body  renders  persons  more  liable  to  this  disease,  as  a narrow 
chest,  a straitness  of  the  arteries  of  the  pleura,  &c. 

. SYMPTO]\IS.-«”This,  like  most  other  fevers,  generally  be- 


occasioned  by  violent 
: by  supporting  great 
I conformation  of  the 
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pns  with  cliiHliicss  and  sliivcring,  which  are  followed  by  heat, 
thirst,  and  restlessness.  To  these  succeeds  a violent  pricking 
pain  in  one  of  the  sides  among  the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain 
extends  towards  the  back -bone,  sometimes  towards  the  forepart  of 
the  breast,  and  at  other  times  towards  the  shoulder  blades.  The 
pain  is  generally  most  violent  when  the  patient  draws  his  breath. 

The  pulse  in  this  disease  is  commonly  quick  and  hard,  the 
urine  high  coloured;  and,  if  blood  be  let,  it  is  covered  with  a 
tougli  crust,  or  huffy  coat.  The  patienfs  spittle  is  at  first  thin, 
but  afterwards  it  becomes  grosser,  and  is  often  streaked  with 
blood. 

REGIMEN. — Nature  generally  endeavours  to  carry  off‘  this 
tfisease  by  a critical  discharge  of  blood  from  some  part  of  the 
body,  by  expectoration,  sweat,  loose  stools,  thick  urine,  or  the 
like.  We  ought  therefore  to  second  lier  intentions  by  lessening 
the  force  of  the  circulation,  relaxing  the  vessels,  diluting  the  liUf 
inoiirs,  and  promoting  expectoration. 

For  these  purposes,  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  disease,  ought  to 
be  cool,  slender,  and  diluting.  The  patient  must  avoid  all  food 
that  is  viscid,  hard  of  digestion,  or  that  affords  much  nourishment; 
as  flesh,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  milk,  and  also  every  thing  that  is  of 
a lieating  nature.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  or  an  infusion  of 
jx'ctoral  and  balsamic  veg’etablcs*. 

Barley-water,  with  a little  honey  or  jelly  of  currants  mixed 
with  it,  is  likewise  a very  proper  drink  in  this  disease.  It  is  made 
by  boiling  an  ounce  of  pearl  barley  in  three  English  pints  of  w ater 
to  tw'o,  which  must  afterwards  be  strained.  The  decoction  of 
figs,  raisins,  and  barley,  recommended  in  the  preceding  disease, 
is  liere  likewise  very  proJx^r.  These  and  other  diluting  liquors 
are  not  to  be  drank  in  large  quantities  at  a time;  but  tlie  patient 
ought  to  keep  continually  sipping  them,  so  as  to  render  his  mouth 
and  throat  ahvays  moist.  All  his  food  and  drink  sliould  be  taken 
a little  waiTii. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and  every  w^ay  easy, 
as  directed  under  the  forcooino'  disease.  His  feet  and  hands 
ought  daily  to  be  bathed  in  lukewann  water;  and  he  may  some- 
times sit  up  in  his  bed  for  a short  space,  in  order  to  relieve  his 
head.  ' 

MEDICINE. — Almost  every  person  know’^s,  when  a fever  is 
attended  with  a violent  pain  of  the  side,  and  a quick  hard  pulse, 
that  bleeding  is  necessary.  When  these  symptoms  come  on,  the 
sooner  this  operation  is  performed  the  better;  and  the  quantity 


See  App‘ndix'j  Pectoral  Infusion. 
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first  must  be  pretty  large,  provided  the  patient  be  able  to  bear 
it.  A large  quantity  of  blood  let  at  once  in  the  beginning  of  a 
]>leurisy,  has  a much  better  effect  than  repeated  small  bleedings, 
A man  may  lose  tv/elve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  blo(xl  as  soon  as  it 
is  certainly  known  that  he  is  seized  with  a pleurisy.  For  a 
younger  person,  or  one  of  a delicate  constitution,  the  quantity 
must  be  less. 


If,  after  the  first  bleeding,  the  stitch,  with  the  other  violent 
symptoms,  sliould  still  continue,  it  will  be  necessary  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces 
more.  If  the  symptoms  do  not  then  abate,^  and  the  l)lood  shews 
a strong  bufiy  coat,  a third  or  even  a fourth  bleeding  may  be 
requisite.  If  the  pain  of  the  side  abate,  the  pulse  become  softer, 
or  the  patient  begin  to  spit  freely,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be 
repeated.  This  operation  is  seldom  necessary  after  the  third  or 
fourth  day  of  the  fever,  and  ought  not  then  to  be  performed,  un- 
less in  the  most  ur£rent  circumstances. 


The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  without  bleeding. 
There  are  likewise  many  things  that  may  be  done  to  case  the  pain 
of  the  side  without  this  operation,  as  fomenting,  blistering,  &c. 
Fomentations  may  be  made  by  boiling,  a handful  of  flowers  of 
elder,  camomile,  and  common  mallows,  or  any  other  soft  vege- 
tables, in  a proper  quantity  of  water.  The  herbs  may  be  either 
put  into  a flannel  bag,  and  applied  warm  to  the  side,  or  flannels 
may  be  dipped  in  the  decoction,  afterwards  w rung  out,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  part  affected,  with  as  much  warmth  as  tlie  patient  can 
easily  bear.  As  the  cloths  grow  cool,  they  must  be  changed,  and 
great  care  taken  that  the  patient  do  not  catch  cold.  A bladder 
may  be  filled  with  warm  milk  and  w^ater,  and  applied  to  the  side, 
if  the  above  method  of  fomenting  be  found  inconvenient.  Fo- 
mentations not  only  ease  the  pain,  but  relax  the  vessels,  and  pre- 
vent the  stagnation  of  the  blood  and  other  humours.  The  side 
may  likewise  be  frequently  rubbed  with  a little  of  the  volatile 
linimenf^. 


Topical  bleeding  has  often  a very  good  effect  in  this  disease. 
It  may  either  be  performed  by  applying  a number  of  leeches  to 
the  part  aflected,  or  by  cupping,  wliichisboth  a more  certain  and 
expeditious  method  than  the  other. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewise  be  applied  to  the 
patient’s  side  with  advantage.  I have  often  seen  great  benefit 
from  young  cabbage  leaves  applied  warm  to  the  side  in  a pleurisy. 
These  not  only  relax  the  parts  but  likewise  draw  oft'  a little  mois- 


S«s  Appendiv,  Volutih  LininiCTt*:^ 
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ture,  and  may  prevent  the  necessity  of  blistering-plasters;  wliicbj 
however,  when  other  things  fail,  must  be  applied. 

If  the  stitch  continue  after  repeated  bleedings,  fomentations, 
&c.  a blistering-plaster  must  be  applied  over  the  part  affected, 
and  suffered  to  remain  for  two  days.  This  not  only  procures 
a discharge  fnmi  the  side,  but  takes  off  the  spasm,  and  by  tliat 
means  assists  in  removing  the  cause  of  the  disease.  To  prevent 
a strangury  when  the  blistering  plaster  is  on,  the  patient  may 
drink  freely  of  the  Arabic  emidsion*. 

If  the  patient  be  costive,  a clyster  of  thin  water-gruel,  or  of 
barley-water,  in  which  a handful  of  mallows,  or  any  other 
emollient  vegetable,  has  been  boiled,  may  be  daily  administered. 
This  will  not  only  empty  the  bowels,  but  have  the  effect  of  a 
warm  fomentation  applied  to  the  inferior  viscera,  which  wall  help 
to  make  a derivation  from  the  breast. 

The  expectoration  may  be  promoted  by  sharp,  oily,  and 
mucilaginous  medicines.  For  this  purpose,  an  ounce  of  the 
oxymel,  or  the  vinegar  of  squills,  may  be  added  to  six  ounces  of 
the  pectoral  decoction,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  it  taken  every 
two  hours. 

Should  the  squill  disagree  with  the  stomach,  the  oily  emulsion 
may  be  administered*}*;  or,  in  place  of  it,  two  ounces  of  the  oil 
of  sweet  almonds,  or  oil  of  olives,  and  two  ounces  of  the  syrup 
of  violets,  may  be  mixed  with  as  much  sugar-candy  powdered  as 
will  make  an  electuary  of  the  consistence  of  honey.  The  patient 
may  take  a tea-spoonful  of  this  frequently,  wdien  the  cough  is 
troublesome.  Should  oily  medicines  prove  nauseous,  which  is 
sometimes  the  case,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  solution  of  gum 
ammoniac  in  barley-wnter  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a- 
day+. 

If  the  patient  do  not  perspire,  but  has  a burning  heat  upon 
his  skin,  and  passes  very  little  water,  some  small  doses  of  puri- 
fied nitre  and  camphire  -will  be  of  use.  Two  drams  of  the  former 
may  be  rubbed  with  five  or  six  grains  of  the  latter  in  a mortar, 
and  the  whole  divided  into  six  doses,  one  of  which  may  be  taken 
every  five  or  six  hours,  in  a little  of  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink. 

We  shall  oidy  mention  one  medicine  more,  which  some  reckon 
almost  a specific  in  the  pleurisy,  inz.  the  decoction  of  the  seneka 
rattle-snake  root||.  After  bleeding  and  other  evacuations  Iiave 
been  premised,  the  patient  may  take  tW'O,  three,  or  four  table- 


^ See  Appendix,  Arabic  'Emulsion. 
f See  Appendix,  Oily  Emulsion. 
t See  Appendix,  Solution  of  Ctmi  Ammoiiiac. 
11  See  Appendix,  Dscoction  of  Seneka  Root^ 
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spoonfuls  of  this  decoction,  according  as  his  stomach  will  bear  it, 
three  or  four  times  a-daj.  If  it  should  occasion  vomiting,  two  or 
three  ounces  of  simple  cinnamon-water  may  be  mixed  with  the 
quantity  of  decoction  here  directed ; or  it  may  be  taken  in  smaller 
doses.  As  this  medicine  promotes  perspiration  and  urine,  and 
likewise  keeps  the  body  easy,  it  may  be  of  some  service  in  a 
pleurisy,  or  any  other  i^ammation  of  the  breast. 

No  one  will  imagine -that  these  medicines  are  all  to  be  used  at 
the  same  time.  We  have  mentioned  different  things  on  purpose 
that  people  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  chuse;  that  likewise, 
that  when  one  cannot  be  obtained,  they  may  make  use  of  another. 
Different  ntethods  are  no  doubt  necessary  in  the  different  periods 
df  a disorder;  and  where  one  fails  of  success,  or  disagrees  with 
the  patient  it  will  be  proper  to  try  another. 

What  is  called  the  crisis,  or  height  of  the  fever,  is  sometimes 
attended  with  very  alarming^  symptoms,  as  difficulty  of  breathing, 
an  irregular  pulse,  convulsive  motions,  &c.  These  are  apt  to 
frighten  the  attendants,  and  induce  them  to  do  improper  things, 
as  bleeding  the  patient,  giving  him  strong  stimulating  medicines, 
or  the  like.  Blit  they  are  only  the  struggles  of  Nature  to  over- 
come the  disease,  in  which  she  ought  to  be  assisted  by  plenty  of 
diluting  drink,  which  is  then  peculiarly  necessary.  If  the  patienf  s 
strength,  however,  be  much  exhausted  by  the  disease,  it  will  be 
necessary  at  this  time  to  support  him  with  frequent  small  draughts 
of  wine-whey,  negus,  or  the  like. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be  proper,  after  the 
patient  has  recovered  sufficient  strength,  to  give  him  some  gentle 
purges,  as  those  directed  towards  the  end  of  an  acute  continual 
fever.  He  ought  likewise  to  use  a light  diet  of  easy  digestion, 
and  his  drink  should  be  butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  things  of  a 
cleansing  nature*. 

Of  the  Bastard  Pleurisy. 

That  species  of  pleurisy  which  espied,  ih^hastard  or  spurious^ 
generally  goes  off  by  keeping  warm  for  a few  days,  drinking 
plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and  observing  a cooling  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulse,  and  a difficulty  of 
lying  on  the  affected  side;  which  last  does  not  always  happen  in 
the  true  pleurisy.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  disease  proves  obstin- 
ate and  requires  bleeding,  with  cupping,  and  scarifications  of  the 
part  affected.  These,  together  with  the  use  of  nitrous  and  other 
cooling  medicines,  seldom  fail  to  effect  a cure. 
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Of  the  Paraphkenitis. 

The  paraphrcnitis^  or  an  inflammation  of  the  diapliragm,  is  set- 
nearly  connected  with  tlie  pleurisy,  anci  resembles  it  so  much  in 
the  manner  of  treatment,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  consider 
it  as  a separate  disciise. 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  extreme  pain  in  the 
part  aflected,  which  is  generally  augmented  by  coughing,  sneez- 
ing, drawing  in  the  breath,  taking  food,  going  to  stool,  making 
water,  &c.  Plence  the  patient  breathes  quick  and  draAvs  in  his 
bowels  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm ; is  restless,  anxious, 
has  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and  often  a delirium.  A convulsive 
laugh,  or  rather  a kind  of  mvoluntary  grin,  is  no  uncommon 
symptom  of  this  disease. 

Every  method  must,  be  ta.ken  to  prevent  a suppuration,  as  it 
is  impossible  to  save  the  patient’s  life  Avhen  this  happens.  The 
regimen  and  medicine  are  in  all  respects  the  same  as  in  the 
pleurisy.  We  shall  only  add,  that  in  this  disease,  emollient  clys- 
ters are  peculiarly  useful,  as  they  relax  tlie  boAvels,  and  by  that 
means  make  a derivation  from  the  part  affected. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


OF  A PEIilPNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF' 

THE  LUNGS. 

A S this  disease  aflects  an  organ  Avhich  is  absolutely  necessarv 
to  life,  it  must  always  be  attended  with  danger.  Persons 
who  abound  Avith-  thick  blood,  Avhose  fibi’es  are  tense  and  rigid, 
who  feed  upon  gross  aliment  and  drink  strong  Auscid  liquors,  are 
most  liable  to  a peripneumony.  It  is  generally  fatal  to  those  Avbo 
have  a flat  breast,  or  narroAv  chest,  and  to  such  as  are  aiiiicted 
Avith  an-  asthma,  especially  in  the  decline  of  life.  Sometimes  the 
inflammation  reaches  to  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  only,  at  other  times 
the  whole  of  the  organ  is  affected  ; in  which  case  the  disease  can 
hardly  fail  to  proVe  fatal! 

When  the  disease  proceeds  from  a viscid  pituitous  matter  ob- 
structing the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  it  is  called  a spurious  or  bastard 
peripneumony.  When  it  arises  from  a thin  acrid  defluxion  oi& 
the  lungs,  it  is  denominated  a catarrhal  peripjieumony.,  kc. 
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YAUSES.— All  inilammation  of  tlie  lungs,  is  sometimes  a pri- 
Hilary  disease,  and  sometimes  it  is  the  consequence  of  other  dis*= 
eases,  as  a quinsy,  a pleurisy,  &c.  It  proceeds  from  the  same 
causes  as  the  pleurisy,  viz.  an  obstructed  perspiration  from  cold, 
v/et  clothes,  he.  or  from  an  increased  circulation  of  the  blood  by 
violent  exercise,  the  use  of  spiceries,  ardent  spirits,  and  such  like. 
The  pleurisy  and  peripneumony  are  often  complicated;  hi  which 
case  tlie  disease  is  called  db  i^leiti'o-peripneumony. 

SYMPTOMSo—Most  of  the  symptoms  of  a pleurisy  likewise 
attend  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  only  in  the  latter  the  pulse 
is  more  soft,  and  the  pain  less  acute;  but  the  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing, and  oppression  of  the  breast,  are  generally  greater. 

EEGIMEN.-— As  the  regimen  and  medicine  are  in  all  respects 
the  same  in  the  true  peripneumony  as  in  the  pleurisy,  w^e  shall 
not  here  repeat  them,  but  refer  the  reader  to  tlie  treatment  of 
that  disease.  It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  add,  that  the 
ahment  ought  to  be  more  slender  and  thin  in  this  than  in  any 
other  inflammatory  disease.  The  learned  Dr.  Arhitthnot  asserts, 
that  even  common  whey  is  sufficient  to  support  the  patient,  and 
that  decoctions  of  barley,  and  infusions  of  fennel  roots  in  warm 
water  with  milk,  are  the  most  proper  both  for  drink  and  nourish- 
ment. He  likewise  recommends  the  steam  of  wmrm  water  taken 
in  by  the  breath,  which  serves  as  a kind  of  internal  fomentation, 
and  helps  to  attenuate  the  im|>aeted  humours.  If  the  patient  has 
loose  stools,  but  is  not  weakened  by  them,  they  are  not  to  be 
stopped,  but  rather  piemoted  by  the  use  of  emollient  clysters. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  spurious  or  hastard 
peripneumony  is  occasioned  by  a viscid  pituitous  matter  obstruct- 
ing the  vessels  of  the  lungs.  It  commonly  attacks  the  old,  infirm, 
and  phlegmatic,  in  winter  and  wet  seasons. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by  turns,  has  a 
small  quick  pulse,  feels  a sense  of  weight  upon  his  breast,  breathes 
with  difficulty,  and  sometimes  complains  of  a pain  and  giddiness 
of  his  head.  His  urine  is  usually  pale,  and  his  colour  very  little 
changed. 

The  diet,  in  this  ss  well  as  in  tlie  true  peripneumony,  must  be 
very  slender,  as  w eak  broths,  sharpened  with  the  j uice  of  orange 
or  lemon,  and  such  like.  His  drink  may  be  thin  water-gruel 
sweeten^  with  honey,  or  a decoction  of  the  roots  of  fennel, 
liquorice,  and  quick  grass.  An  ounce  of  each  of  these  may  be 
boiled  in  three  English  pints  of  water  to  a quart,  and  sharpened 
with  a little  currant-jelly  or  the  like. 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the  beginning  of 
this  disease:  but  if  the  patienfs  spittle  be  pretty  tliich,  or  well 
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concocted,  neither  of  them  are  necessary.  It  will  be  sufficient  t© 
assist  the  expectoration  by  some  of  the  sharp  medicines  recom- 
mended for  that  purpose  m the  pleurisy,  as  the  solution  of  gum 
ammoniac  with  oxymel  of  squills,  &c.  Blistering-plasters  have 
generally  a good  effect,  and  ought  to  be  applied  pretty  early. 

If  the  patient  do  not  spit,  he  must  be  bled,  according  as  hk 
strength  will  permit,  and  have  a gentle  pui’ge  administered. 
Afterwards  his  body  may  be  kept  open  by  clysters,  and  the  ex- 
pectoration promoted,  by  taking  every  four  hours  two  table-,' 
spoonfuls  of  the  solution  mentioned  above. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  breast  doe§  not  yield  to  bleeding, 
blistering,  and  other  evacuations,  it  commonly  ends  in  suppura- 
tion, which  is  more  or  less  dangerous  according  to  the  part  where, 
it  is  situated.  When  this  happens  in  the  pleura,  it  sometimes 
breaks  outwardly,  and  the  matter  is  discharged  by  the  yround. 

When  the  suppuration  happens  within  the  substance  or  body 
of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  discharged  by  expectoration ; but 
if  the  matter  floats  in  the  cavity  of  the  breast,  between  the  pleura, 
and  the  lungs,  it  can  only  be  discharged  by  an  incision  made  be- 
twixt the  ribs. 

If  the  patient’s  strength  do  not  return  after  the  inflammation 
is  to  all  appearance  removed ; if  his  pulse  continue  quick  though, 
soft,  his  breathing  difficult  and  oppressed;  if  he  have  cold  shi.^ 
verings  at  times,  his  cheeks  flushed,  his  lips  dry ; and  if  he  com- 
plain of  thirst,  and  want  of  appetite,  there  is  reason  to  fear  a 
suppura,tion,  and  that  a phthisis  or  consumption  of  the  lungs  will 
ensue.  We  shall  therefore  next  proceed  to  consider  the  proper 
treatment  of  that  disease.  . ^ , , 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 


OF  CONSUAIPTIONS. 

A CON SUMPTION  is  a wasting  or  decay  of  the  wholy  body, 
from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or  concretion  of  the  lungs,  an 
empyema,  a nervous  atrophy,  or  cachexy. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  observes,  that  in  his  time  consumptions  made 
up  above  one  tenth  part  of  the  bills  of  mortality  m'  and  about 
London.  There  is  reason  to  believe  they  have  rather  increased 
since ; and  we  know  from  experience  that  they  are  not  less  fatal 
in  some  other  towns  of  England  than  in  London. 
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Young  persons,  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  thirty,  of  a 
slender  make;  long  neck,  high  shoulders,  and  flat  breasts,  are 
most  liable  to  this  disease. 

Consumptions  prevail  more  in  England  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the  great  use  of  animal  f(X)d  and 
malt  liquors,  the  general  application  to  sedentary  employments, 
and  the  great  quantity  of  pit-coal  which  is  there  burnt;  to  which 
we  may  add,  the  perpetual  clianges  in  the  atmosphere  or  yaria- 
bleness  of  the  weather. 

CAUSES. — It  has  already  been  observed,  that  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  breast  often  ends  in  an  imposthume:  consequently 
whatever  disposes  people  to  this  disease  niust  likewise  be  consi- 
dered as  a cause  of  consumption. 

Other  diseases,  by  vitiating  the  habit,  may  likewise  occasion 
consumptions;  as  the  scurvy,  the  scrofula,  or  king^s-evil,  the 
venereal  disease,  the  asthma,  small-pox,  measles,  &c. 

As  this  disease  is  seldom  cured,  we  shall  endeavour  the  more 
particularly  to  point  out  its  causes,  in  order  that  people  may  be 
enabled  to  avoid  it.  These  are: 

— Confined  or  unwholesome  air:  when  this  fluid  is  impreg- 
nated with  the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  it  proves  extremely 
hurtful  to  the  lungs,  and  often  corrodes  the  tender  vessels  of  that 
necessmy  organ. 

Violent  passions,  exertions,  or  affections  of  the  mind ; as 

grief,  disappointment,  anxiety,  or  close  application  to  the  study 
of  abstruse  arts  or  sciences. 

r Great  evacuations;  as  sweating,  diarrhoeas,  diabetes,  ex- 

cessive venery,  the  fluor  albus,  an  over  discharge  of  the  menstrual 
flux,  giving  suck  too  long,  &c. 

— -r-The  sudden  stoppage  of  customary  evacuations;  as  the 
bleeding  piles,  sweating  of  the  feet,  bleeding  at  the  nose,  the 
menses,  issues,  ulcers,  or  eruptions  of  any  kind. 

— “ — Injuries  done  to  tlie  Ivmgs,  calculi,  &c.  I lately  saw  the 
symptoms  of  a phthisis  occasioned  by  a small  bone  sticking  in  the 
i hi'oncliiae.  It  was  afterwards  vomited  along  with  a considerable 
I quantity  of  purulent  matter,  and  the  patient  by  a proper  regimen, 

I and  the  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  recovered. 

— — Making  a sudden  transition  from  a hot  to  a very  cold 
\ climate,  change  of  apparel,  or  whatever  greatly  lessens  the  per- 
spiration. 

— Frequent  and  excessive  debaucheries.  Late  .watching, 

and  drinking  strong  liquors,  which  generally  go  together,  can 
hardly  fail  to  destroy  the  lungs.  Hence  the  0o7i  coT^ipamm  ge- 
nerally fails  a sacrifice  to  this  disease. 
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Infection.  Consumptions  are  likewise  caught  by  sleeping 

witli  the  diseased;  for  which  reason  this  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  sick,  and  must  hurt 
those  in  health. 

Occupations  in  life.  Those  artificers  who  sit  much,  and 

are  constantly  leaning  forward,  or  pressing  upon  the  stomach  and 
breast,  as  cutlers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  seamstresses,  &c.  often  die 
of  consumptions.  They  likeivise  prove  fatal  to  singers,  and  all 
who  have  occasion  to  make  frequent  and  violent  exertions  of  the 
lungs. 

■ Cold.  More  consumptive  patients  date  the  beginning  of 

their  disorders  from  wet  feet,  damp  beds,  night  air,  wet  clothes, 
or  catching  cold  after  the  b(j(ly  has  been  heated,  than  from  all 
other  causes. 

Sharp,  saline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat  and  inflame 
the  blood,  are  likewise  frequently  the  cause  of  consumptions. 

We  shall  only  add,  that  this  disease  is  often  owing  to  an  here- 
ditary taint,  or  a scrofulous  habit ; in  wdiich  case  it  is  generally 
incurable. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  disease  generally  begins  with  a dry 
cough,  which  often  continues  for  some  months.  If  a disposition 
to  vomit  after  eating  be  excited  by  it,  there  is  still  greater  reason 
to  fear  an  approaching  consumption.  The  patient  complains  of 
a more  than  usual  degree  of  heat,  a pain  and  oppression  of  the 
breast,  especially  after  motion ; his  spittle  is  of  a saltish  taste,  and 
sometimes  mixed  with  blood.  Pie  is  apt  to  be  sad;  his  appetite 
is  bad,  and  iiis  thirst  great.  There  is  generally  a quick,  soft, 
small  pulse;  tlirnigh  sometimes  the  pulse  is  pretty  full,  and  rather 
hard.  These  are  the  common  symptoms  of  a beginning  con- 
sumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  spit  a greenish  white  or  bloody 
matter.  Plis  body  is  extenuated  by  the  hectic  fever  and  colliqua- 
tive sweats,  which  mutually  succeed  one  another,  viz.  the  one  to- 
wards night,  and  the  other  in  the  morning.  A looseness,  and  an 
excessive  discharge  of  urine,  are  often  trouhlesome  symptoms  at 
this  time,  and  greatly  weaken  the  patient.  There  is  a burning 
heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  face  generally  flushes 
after  eating;  the  fingers  become  remarkably  small,  the  nails  are 
bent  inwards,  and  the  hairs  fall  off. 

At  last  the  swelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total  loss  of 
strength,  the  sinking  of  the  eyes,  the  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and 
the  coldness  of  the  extremities,  shew  the  immediate  approach  of 
death,  which,  however,  the  patient  seldom  believes  to  be  so  near, 
Such  is  the  usual  progress  of  this  fatal  disease,  which,  if  not  early 
checked,  contmonly  sets  all  mefficine  at  defiance. 
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REGIMEN. — “On  the  first  appearance  of  a consumption,  if 
the  patient  lives  in  a large  town,  or  any  place  where  the  air  i^ 
confined,  he  ought  immediately  to  quit  it,  and  to  make  choice 
of  a situation  in  the  country,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  free„ 
Here  he  must  not  remain  inactive,  but  take  every  day  as  much 
exercise  as  he  can  bear. 

The  best  method  of  taking  exercise  is  to  ride  on  horseback,  as 
this  gives  the  body  a great  deal  of  motion  without  much  fatigue. 
Such  as  cannot  bear  this  kind  of  exercise,  must  make  use  of  a 
carriage.  A long  journey,  as  it  amuses  the  mind  by  a continual 
change  of  objects,  is  greatly  preferable  to  riding  the  same  ground 
over  and  over.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  avoid  catching 
cold  from  wet  clothes,  damp  beds,  or  theiike.  The  patient  ought 
ah’/ays  to  finish  his  ride  in  the  morning,  or  at  least  before  dinner; 
otherwise  it  will  oftener  do  harm  than  good. 

It  is  pity  those  who  attend  the  sick  seldom  recommend  riding 
in  this  disease  till  the  patient  is  either  unable  to  bear  it,  or  the 
malady  has  become  incurable.  Patients  are  likewise  apt  to  trifle 
with  every  thing  that  is  in  their  own  power.  They  cannot  see 
how  one  of  the  common  actions  of  life  should  prove  a remedy  in  an 
obstinate  disease,  and  therefore  tliey  reject  it,  while  they  greedily 
hunt  after  iHief  from  medicine,  merely  because  they  do  not  un- 
derstand it. 

Those  who  have  strength  and  courage  to  undertake  a pretty 
long  voyage,  may  expect  great  advantage  from  it.  This  to  my 
knowledge  has  frequently  cured  a consumption  after  the  patient 
v/as,  to  all  appearance,  far  advanced  in  that  disease,  and  where 
medicine  had  proved  ineffectual.  Hence  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, that  if  a voyage  was  undertaken  in  due  time,  it  would  seh 
dom  fail  to  perform  a cure^. 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as  much  fresli 
provisions  along  with  them  as  vvill  serve  for  the  whole  time  they 
are  at  sea.  As  milk  is  not  easily  obtained  in  this  situation,  they 
ought  to  live  upon  fruits,  and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other 
young  animals  which  can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  such  voyages  should  be  undertaken,  if  pos^. 
sible,  in  the  mildest  season,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  towards  a 
warmer  climate*|*, 

^ Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  benefits  which  would  arise  from  sail- 
ing. The  one  is,  that  physicians  seldom  order  it  till  the  disease  is  too  far  advanced; 
and  the  other  is,  that  they  seldom  order  a voyage  of  sufficient  length.  A patient 
may  receive  no  benefit  by  crossing  the  channel,  who,  should  he  cross  the  Atlantic, 
might  be  completely  cured.  Indeed  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  a voyage  oif 
this  kind,  if  taken  in  due  time,  would  seldom  fail  to  cure  a consumption. 

f Though.  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  one  instance  of  a genuine  consumptioiii 
of  the  lungs  cured  by  medicine,  yet  I hafe  known  a VVesE-ladia  voyage  work  won- 
ders in  that  dreadful  dhorder. 
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Those  who  have  not  courage  for  a long  voyage  may  travel  Iritd 
a more  southern  climate,  as  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  or  Portu- 
gal; and  if  they  find  the  air  of  these  countries  agree  with  them, 
they  should  continue  there  at  least  till  their  health  be  confirmed. 

Next  to  proper  air  and  exercise,  we  would  recommend  a due 
attention  to  diet.  The  patient  should  eat  nothing  that  is  ei^er 
heating  or  hard  of  digestion;  and  his  drink  must  be  of  a soft  and 
tooling  nature.  All  the  diet  ought  to  be  calculated  to  lessen  the 
acrimony  of  the  huniours;  and  to  nourish  and  support  the  patient. 
For  this  purpose  he  must  keep  chiefly  to  the  use  of  vegetables 
and  milk.  Milk  alone  is  of  niore  value  in  this  disease  than  the 
’^'hole  materia  medica. 

Asses^  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  tO  any  other ; but 
it  cannot  always  be  obtained;  besides,  it  is  generally  taken  in  a 
very  small  quantity;  whereas;  to  produce  any  effects,  it  ought  to 
make  a considerable  part  of  the  patienfs  diet.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected,  that  a gill  or  two  of  asses’  milk,  drarik  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours,  should  be  able  to  produce  any  considerable 
change  in  the  humours  of  an  adult;  and  when  people  do  not  per- 
ceive its  effects  soon,  they  lose  hope,  and  so  leave  it  off.  Hence 
it  happens,  that  this  medicine,  however  valuable,  very  seldom  per- 
forms a cure*  The  reason  is  obvious;  it  is  commonly  used  too 
late,  is  taken  in  too  small  quantities;  and  is  not  duly  persisted  in. 

I have  known  very  extraordinary  effects  from  asses’  milk  in  ob- 
stinate coughs,  which  threatened  a consumption  of  the  lungs;  and 
do  verily  believe,  if  used  at  this  period,  that  it  w ould  seldom  fail; 
but  if  it  be  delayed  till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  wdiicli  is  generally  the 
case,  how  can  it  be  expected  to  succeed  ? 

Asses’  milk  ought  to  be  drarik,  if  possible,  in  its  natural 
w'armth,  and,  by  a grown  person,  in  the  c(uantity  of  half  an 
English  pint  at  a time.  Instead  of  taking  this  quantity  night  and 
morning  only,  the  patient  ought  to  take  it  four  times,  or  at  least 
thrice  a day,  and  to  eat  a little  light  bread  along  with  it,  so  as  to 
make  it  a kind  of  meal. 

If  the  milk  should  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  mixed  tvith  old 
conserve  of  roses.  When  that  cannot  be  obtained,  the  powder  of, 
crabs’  claws  may  be  used  in  its  stead.  Asses’  milk  is  usually  or- 
dered to  be  drank  warm  in  bed;  but  as  it  generally  throws  the 
patient  into  a sweat  when  taken  in  this  way,  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  give  it  after  he  rises* 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  consumptive  cases  have  been  per- 
formed by  women’s  milk.  Could  this  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantity  we  would  recommend  it  in  preference  to  any  other.  It 
is  better  if  the  patient  can  suck  it  from  the  breast,  than  to  drink 
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it  afterwards.  I knew  a man  who  was  reduced  to  such  a degree 
of  weakness  in  a consumption,  as  not  to  be  able  to  turn  himself 
in  bed.  His  wife  was  at  that  time  giving  suck,  and  the  child 
happening  to  die,  he  sucked  her  breasts,  not  with  a view  to  reap 
any  advantage  from  the  milk,  but  to  make  her  easy.  Finding 
himself,  however,  greatly  benefited  by  it,  he  continued  to  suck 
her  till  he  became  perfectly  well,  and  is  at  present  a strong  and 
healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter-milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is  indeed  a very 
valuable  medicine,  if  the  stomach  be  able  to  bear  it.  It  does  not 
agree  with  every  person  at  first;  and  is  therefore  often  laid  aside 
without  a sufficient  trial.  It  should  at  first  be  taken  sparingly, 
and  the  quantity  gradually  Increased,  until  it  comes  to  be  alnM)st 
the  sole  food.  I never  knew  it  succeed,  unless  where  th^  patient 
almost  lived  upon  it. 

Cow’s  milk  is  most  readily  obtained  of  any,  and  though  it  be 
not  so  easily  digested  as  that  of  asses  or  mares,  it  may  be  render- 
ed lighter,  by  adding  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  or 
allowing  it  to  stand  for  some  hours,  and  afterwards  taking  oH*  the 
cream.  If  it  should,  notwithstanding,  prove  heavy  on  the  sto- 
mach, a small  quantity  of  brandy  or  rum,  with  a little  sugar, 
may  be  added,  which  will  render  it  both  more  light  and  nour- 
ishing. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  should  for  some  time  disa- 
gree with  a stomach  that  has  not  been  accustomed  to  digest  any 
thing  but  flesh  and  strong  liquors,  which  is  the  case  with  many 
of  those  who  fall  into  consumptions.  W e do  not,  however,  ad- 
vise those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  animal  food  and  strong 
liquors,  to  leave  them  off'  all  at  once.  This  might  be  dangerous. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  such  to  eat  a little  once  a-day  of  the  flesh 
of  some  young  animal,  or  rather  to  use  the  broth  made  of  chick- 
ens, veal,  lamb,  or  such  like.  - They  ought  likewise  to  drink  a 
little  wine  made  into  negus,  or  diluted  with  twice  or  thrice  its 
quantity  of  water,  and  to  make  it  gradually  weaker,  till  they  can 
leave  it  off'  altogether. 

These  must  be  used  only  as  preparatives  to  a diet  consisting 
!:  chieffy  of  milk  and  vegetables,  wfliich  the  sooner  the  patient  can 
i be  brought  to  bear,  the  better.  Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and 
i milk,  boiled  with  a little  sugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits, 

I roasted,  baked,  or  boiled,  are  likewise  proper,  as  goose  or  currant 
jl  berry  tarts,  apples  roasted,  or  boiled  in  milk,  &c.  The  jellies, 
J conserves,  and  preserves,  &c.  of  ripe  subacid  fruits,  ought  to 
H be  eaten  plentifully,  as  tfie  jelly  of  currants,  conserve  of  roses, 
i preserved  plums,  cherries,  &c. 

^ Wholesome  air,  proper  exercise,  and  a diet  consisting  clijefly  of 
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these  and  other  vegetables,  with  milk,  is  the  only  course  that  caof 
be  depended  on  in  a beginning  consumption.  If  the  patient  has 
strength  and  sufficient  resolution  to  persist  in  this  course,  he  will 
seldom  be  disappointed  of  a cure. 

In  a populous  town  in  England*,  where  consumptions  are  very 
common,  I have  frequently  seen  consumptive  patients,  who  had 
been  sent  to  tlie  country  with  orders  to  ride  and  live  upon  milk 
and  vegetables,  return  in  a few  months  quite  plump,  and  free 
from  any  complaint.  This  indeed  was  not  always  the  case,  especi- 
ally when  the  disease  was  hereditary,  or  far  advanced;  but  it  was 
the  only  method  in  which  success  was  to  be  expected:  where  it 
failed,  I never  knew  medicine  succeed. 

If  the  patienf  s strength  and  spirits  flag,  he  must  be  supported 
by  strong  broths,  jellies,  and  sucli  like.  Some  recommend  shell- 
fisli  in  this  disorder,  and  with  some  reason,  as  they  are  nourishing 
and  restorative'l'.  All  the  food  and  drink  ought,  however,  to  be 
taken  in  small  quantities,  lest  an  overcharge  of  fresh  chyle  should 
oppress  the  lungs,  and  too  much  accelerate  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

The  patienfs  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  easy  and  cheerful  as 
possible.  Consumptions  are  often  occasioned,  and  always  aggra- 
vated, by  a melancholy  cast  of  mind ; for  which  reason  music, 
cheei'ful  company,  and  every  thing  that  inspires  mirth,  are  highly 
beneficial.  The  patient  ought  seldom  to  be  left  alone,  as  brood- 
ing over  his  calamities  is  sure  to  render  him  worse.  j 

MEDICINE, — Though  the  cure  of  this  disease  depends 
chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the  patient’s  own  endeavours,  yet  we 
shall  mention  a few  things  which  may  be  of  service  in  relieving 
some  of  the  more  violent  symptoms. 

In  the  first  stage  of  a consumption,  the  cough  may  sometimes 
be  appeased  by  bleeding ; and  the.expectoration  may  be  promoted 
by  the  following  medicines : Take  fresh  squills,  gum  ammoniac, 
and  powdered  cardamum  seeds,  of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; 
beat  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  if  the  mass  prove  too  hard 
tor  pills,  a little  of  any  kind  of  syrup  may  be  added  to  it.  This 
may  be  formed  into  pills  of  a moderate  size,  and  four  or  five  of 
them  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day,  according  as  the  patient’s  sto- 
mach will  bear  them. 

The  lac  amrrvoniacuni,  or  milk  of  gum  ammoniac,  as  it  is  called, 
is  likewise  a proper  medicine  in  this  stage  of  the  disease.  It  may 
be  used  as  directed  in  the  pleurisy.  , 


Sheffield. 

f I have  often  known  persons  of  a consumptive  habit,  where  the  symptoms  were 
not  violent,  reap  great  benedt  from  the  use  of  oysters.  They  generally  ate  theai 
raW;  and  drank  the  juice  along  with  them. 
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A mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon  juice,  fine  honey,  and 
syrup  of  poppies,  may  likewise  be  used.  Four  ounces  of  each  of 
these  may  be  simmered  together  in  a sauce-pan,  over  a gentle  fire, 
and  a table  spoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when  the  cough  is 
troublesome. 

It  is  common  in  this  stage  of  the  disease  to  load  the  pafienfs 
stomach  with  oily  and  balsamic  medicines.  These,  instead  of  re- 
moving die  cause  of  the  disease,  tend  rather  to  increase  it  by 
heating  the  blood,  while  they  paU  the  appetite,  relax  the  solids, 
and  prove  every  way  hurtful  to  the  patient.  Whatever  is  used 
for  removing  the  cough,  besides  riding  and  other  proper  regimen, 
ought  to  be  medicines  of  a sharp  and  cleansing  nature,  gs  oxymel, 
syrup  of  lemon,  &c. 

Acids  seem  to  have  peculiarly  good  effects  in  this  disease;  they 
both  tend  to  quench  the  patient’s  thirst  and  to  cool  the  blood. 
The  vegetable  acids,  as  apples,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  appear  to  be 
the  most  proper.  I have  known  patients  suck  the  juice  of  several 
lemons  every  day  with  manifest  advantage,  and  would  for  this 
reason  recommend  acid  vegetables  to  be  taken  in  as  great  quanti- 
ty as  the  stomach  will  bear  them. 

For  the  patient’s  drink,  we  would  recommend  infusions  of 
the  bitter  plants,  as  ground  ivy,  the  lesser  centaury,  camomile- 
iiowers,  or  water-trefoil.  These  infusions  may  be  drank  at  plea- 
sure. They  strengthen  the  stomach,  promote  digestion,  rectify 
the  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  answer  all  the  purposes  of  dilu- 
tion, and  quench  thirst  much  better  than  things  that  are  luscious 
or  sweet.  But  if  the  patient  spit  blood,  he  ought  to  use,  for  his 
ordinary  drink,  infusions  or  decoctions  of  the  vulnerary  roots, 
plants,  &c.^ 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and  seeds  of  a heal- 
ing and  agglutinating  nature,  from  which  decoctions  or  infusions 
may  be  prepared  with  the  same  intention;  as  the  orches,  the 
quinceseed,  coltsfoot,  linseed,  sarsaparilla,  &c.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  mention  the  different  ways  in  which  tliese  may  be  prepared. 
Simple  infusion  or  boiling  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  the  dose 
may  be  at  discretion. 

The  conserve  of  roses  is  here  peculiarly  proper.  It  may  either 
be  put  into  the  decoction  above  prescribed,  or  eaten  by  itself. 
No  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  trifling  doses  of  this  medicine. 
I never  knew  it  of  any  service,  unless  where  three  or  four  ounces 
at  least  were  used  daily  for  a considerable  time.  In  this  way  I 
have  seen  it  produce  very  happy  effects,  and  would  recommend  it 
wherever  there  is  a discharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs. 


See  Appendix,  Vulnerary  Decoction. 
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When  the  spitting  up  of  gross  matter,  oppression  of  the  breast^ 
and  the  hectic  symptoms  sliew  that  an  imposthume  is  formed  in 
the  lungs,  we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  that  being 
the  only  drug  which  has  any  chance  to  counteract  the  general 
tendency  which  the  humours  then  have  to  putrefaction. 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  divided  into  eighteen 
or  twenty  doses,  of  which  one  may  be  taken  every  three  hours 
through  the  day,  in  a little  syrup,  or  a cup  of  horehound  tea. 

If  the  bark  should  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  made  into  an 
electuary,  with  the  conserve  of  roses,  thus:  Take  old  conserve  of 
roses,  a quarter  of  a pound:  Peruvian  bark,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce;  syrup  of  orange  or  lemon,  as  much  as  will  make  it  of  the 
consistence  of  honey.  This  quantity  will  serve  the  patient  four 
or  five  days,  and  may  be  repeated  as  there  is  occasion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  substance,  may  infuse  it  in 
cold  water.  This  seems  to  be  the  best  menstruum  for  extracting 
the  virtues  of  that  drug.  Half  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may 
be  infused  for  twenty-four  hours  in  half  an  English  pint  of  water. 
Afterwards,  let  it  be  passed  through  a fine  strainer,  and  an 
ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

We  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there  are  any  symp- 
toms of  an  inflammation  of  the  breast;  but  when  it  is  certainly 
known  that  matter  is  collecting  there,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
medicines  which  can  be  used.  Few  patients,  indeed,  have  re- 
solution enough  to  give  the  bark  a fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the 
disease,  otherwise  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  benefit 
might  be  reaped  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  imposthume  in  the  breast, 
and  the  matter  can  neither  be  spit  up  nor  carried  off'  by  absorp- 
tion, the  patient  must  endeavour  to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by. 
drawing  in  the  steams  of  warm  water  or  vinegar  with  his  breath, 
coughing,  laughing,  or  bawling  aloud,  &c.  When  it  happens 
to  burst  within  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  discharged  by  the 
mouth.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  bursting  of  the  vomica  occasions 
immediate  death,  by  suffocating  the  patient.  When  the  quantity  I 
of  matter  is  great,  and  the  patient’s  strength  exhausted,  this  is  i 
C'ommonly  the  case.  At  any  rate  the  patient  is  ready  to  fall  into 
a swoon,  and  sliould  have  volatile  salts  or  spirits  held  to  his  nbi^e. 

If  the  matter  discharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough  and  breath- 
ing become  easier,  there  may  be  some  hopes  of  a cure.  The  diet 
at  this  time  ought  to  be  light,  but  restorative,  as  chicken-broths, 
sago-gruel,  rice-milk,  , &c.  the  drink,  butter-milk  or  whey,  ' 

sweeteneti  with  honey.  This  is  likewise  a proper  time  for  using  j 

the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  as  directed  above. 
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If  the  vomica  or  imposthume  should  discharge  itself  into  the 
cavity  of  the  breast,  between  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  there  is 
no  way  of  getting  the  matter  out  but  by  an  incision,  as  has  already 
been  observed.  As  this  operation  must  always  be  performed  by 
a surgeon,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  describe  it.  W e shall  only 
add,  that  it  is  not  so  dreadful  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine,  and 
that  it  is  the  only  chance  the  patient  in  this  case  has  for  his  life. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION,  is  a wasting  or  decay  of 
the  whole  body,  without  any  considerable  degree  of  fever,  cough, 
or  difficulty  of  breathing.  It  is  attended  with  indigestion,  weak- 
ness, want  of  appetite,  &c. 

Those  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge  in  spiritous 
liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwholesome  air,  are  most  liable  to 
this  disease. 

We  would  cliiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of  a nervous  con- 
sumption, a light  and  nourishing  diet,  plenty  of  exercise  in  a free 
open  air,  and  the  use  of  such  bitters  as  brace  and  strengthen  the 
stomach;  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  gentian  root,  camomile,  hore- 
hoimd,  &c.  These  may  be  infused  in  water  or  wine,  and  a glass 
of  it  drank  frequently. 

It  will  greatly  assist  the  digestion,  and  promote  the  cure  of 
this  disease,  to  take  twice  a-day,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the 
elixir  of  vitriol  in  a glass  of  wine  or  water.  The  chalybeate  wine 
is  likewise  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  case.  It  strengthens  the 
solids,  and  powerfully  assists  Nature  in  the  preparation  of  good 
blood^. 

Agreeable  amusements,  cheerful  company,  and  riding  about, 
are  however  preferable  to  all  medicines  in  this  disease.  For  which 
reason,  when  the  patient  can  afford  it,  we  would  recommend  a 
long  journey  of  pleasure,  as  the  most  likely  means  to  restore  his 
health. 

What  is  called  a symptomatic  consumption^  cannot  be  cured 
without  first  removing  the  disease  by  which  it  is  occasioned. 
Thus  when  a consumption  proceeds  from  the  scrofula,  or  kingV 
evil,  from  the  scurvy,  the  asthma,  the  venereal  disease,  &c.  a due 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  malady  from  whence  it  arises,  and 
the  regimen  and  medicine  directed  accordingly. 

When  excessive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occasion  a consumption, 
they  must  not  only  be  restrained,  but  the  patienfs  strength  must 
be  restored  by  gentle  exercise,  nourishing  diet,  and  generous 
cordials.  Young  and  delicate  mothers  often  fall  into  consumptions, 


’ie?  Ap;'enc!i3r,  Cbahheate  Wine, 
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by  giving  suck  too  long.  As  soon  as  they  perceive  their  strength 
and  appetite  begin  to  fail,  they  ought  immediately  to  wean  the 
child,  or  provide  another  nurse,  otherwise  they  cannot  expect  a 
cure. 

Before  we  cjiilt  this  subject,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  it 
to  all,  as  they  wish  to  avoid  consumptions,  to  take  as  much  ex- 
ercise without  doors  as  they  can,  to  avoid  unwholesome  air,  and 
to  study  sobriety.  Consumptions  owe  their  present  increase  not 
a little  to  the  fashion  of  sitting  up  late,  eating  hot  suppers,  and 
s{x?nding  every  evening  over  a bowl  of  punch  or  other  strong 
liquors.  These  liquors,  when  too  freely  used,  not  only  hurt  the 
digestion,  and  spoil  the  appetite,  but  heat  and  inflame  the  blood, 
and  set  the  whole  constitution  on  fire. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  time 
consumptions  made  one-tenth  part  of  the  bills  of  mortality  in 
London  and  its  neighbourhood;  and  it  is  probable  the  propor- 
tion is  now  considerably  increased.  The  education  of  cliildren  is 
every  day  becoming  more  effeminate,  which  paves  the  way  to  this 
disorder;  the  seeds  of  disease  are  sown  in  the  cradle,  and  the 
fountain  of  life  is  poisoned  in  its  source.  Consumptions  when 
deeply  seated,  seldom  admit  of  a cure;  yet  here’,  as  in  other  dis- 
eases, the  empyric  produces  his  infallible  powders  or  potions.  In 
every  newspaper,  and  innumerable  hand-bills,  the  quack  announces 
the  complete  cures  he  has  performed,  and  the  ignorant  and  cre- 
dulous part  of  the  world,  ever  ready  to  be  imposed  upon,  believe 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  nostrum,  and  die  in  the  constant  hope  of  a 
speedy  recovery. 

The  best  advice  we  can  give  is  to  guard  against  catching  cold, 
the  fruitful  source  of  this  and  mg^^y  other  disorders.  This  will 
be  more  fully  explained  when  treating  of  colds  and  coughs,  the 
bane  of  this  island,  and  the  cause  of  numberless  diseases. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

ER\  OUS  fevers  have  increased  greatly  of  late  years  in  this 
island,  owing  doubtless  to  our  difterent  manner  of  living, 
and  the  increase  of  sedentary  employments;  as  they  commonly 
attack  persons  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  neglect  exercise,  eat 
little  solid  fcxid,  study  hard,  or  indulge  in  spiritous  liquors^ 
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CAUSES. — Nervous  fevers  may  be  occasioned  by  whatever 
depresses  the  spirits,  or  impoverishes  the  blood:  as  grief,  fear, 
anxiety,  want  of  sleep,  intense  thought,  living  on  poor  watery 
diet,  as  unripe  fruits,  cucumbers,  melons,  mushrooms,  &c.  They 
may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  damp,  confined,  or  unwholesome 
air.  Hence  they  are  very  common  in  rainy  seasons,  and  prove 
most  fatal  to  those  who  live  in  dirty  low  houses,  crowded  streets, 
hospitals,  jails,  or  such  like  places. 

Persons  whose  constitutions  have  been  broken  by  excessive 
venery,  frequent  salivations,  too  free  an  use  of  purgative  medi- 
cines, or  any  other  excessive  evacuations,  are  most  liable  to  this 
disease. 


Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  excessive 
fatigue,  and  whatever  obstructs  the  perspiration  or  causes  a spas- 
modic stricture  of  the  solids,  may  likewise  occasion  nervous 
levers.  We  shall  only  add,  frequent  and  great  irregularities  in 
diet.  Too  great  abstinence,  as  well  as  excess  is  hurtful.  No- 
thing tends  so  much  to' preserve  the  body  in  a sound  state,  as  a 
regular  diet,  nor  can  any  thing  contribute  more  to  occasion  fevers, 
of  the  worst  kind,  than  its  opposite. 

SYMPTOMS. — Low  spirits,  want  of  appetite,  weakness, 
weariness  after  motion,  w^atchfulness,  deep  sighing  and  dejection 
of  mind,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of  this  disease.  These 
are  succeeded  by  a quick  low  pulse,  a dry  tongue  without  any 
considerable  thirst,  chilliness  and  flushing  in  turns,  &c. 

After  some  time  the  patient  complains  of  a giddiness  and  pain 
of  the  head,  has  a nausea,  with  retchings  and  vomiting;  the  pulse 
is  quick,  and  sometimes  intermitting;  the  urine  pale,  resembling 
dead  small-beer,  and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  with  oppression  of 
the  breast,  and  slight  alienations  of  mind. 

If,  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  tw^elfth  day,  the  tongue  be- 
comes more  moist,  with  a plentiful  spitting,  a gentle  purging,  or 
a moisture  upon  the  skin;  or  if  a suppuration  happen  in  one  or 
both  ears,  or  large  pustules  break  out  about  the  lips  and  nose, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  for  a favourable  crisis. 


But,  if  there  be  an  excessive  looseness  or  wasting  sweats,  with 
frequent  fainting  fits;  if  the  tongue  when  put  out  trembles  ex- 
cessively, and  the  extremities  feel  cold,  with  a fluttering  or  slow 
creeping  pulse:  if  there  be  a starting  of  the  tendons,  an  almost 
total  loss  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  an  involuntary  discharge  by 
stool  and  urine,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  death  is  ap- 
proaching. 

REGIMEN. — It  is  very  necessary  in  this  disease  to  keep  the 
patient  cool  and  quiet.  The  least  motion,  w^ould  fatigue  him,  and 
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will  be  apt  to  occasion  weariness,  and  even  faintings.  His  mind 
ought  not  only  to  be  kept  easy,  but  soothed  and  comforted  with 
the  hopes  of  a speedy  recovery.  Nothing  is  more  hurtful  in  low 
fevers  of  this  kind,  then  presenting  to  the  patient’s  imagination 
gloomy  or  frightful  ideas.  These  of  themselves  often  occasion 
nervous  fevers,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  they  will  likewise 
aggravate  them. 

The  patient  must  not  be  kept  too  low.  His  strength  and  spirits 
ought  to  be  supported  by  nourishing  diet  and  generous  cordials. 
For  this  purpose  his  gruel,  panado,  or  whatever  food  he  takes, 
must  be  mixed  with  wine  according  as  the  symptoms  may  require. 
Pretty  strong  wane- whey,  or  small  negus  vsharpened  wdth  the  juice 
of  orange  or  lemon,  will  be  proper  for  his  ordinary  drink. 
Mustard-whey,  is  likewise  a very  proper  drink  in  this  fever,  and 
may  be  rendered  an  excellent  cordial  medicine  by  the  addition  of 
a proper  quantity  of  white-wine^. 

Wine  in  this  disease,  if  it  could  be  obtained  genuine,  is  almost 
the  only  medicine  that  would  be  necessary.  Good  wine  possesses 
all  the  virtues  of  the  cordial  medicines,  while  it  is  free  from  any 
of  their  bad  qualities.  I say  good  wane;  for  however  common 
this  article  of  luxury  is  now  become,  it  is  rarely  to  be  obtained 
genuine,  especially  by  the  poor,  w^ho  are  obliged  to  purchase  it  in 
small  quantities. 

I have  often  seen  patients  in  low^  nervous  fevers,  where  the 
pulse  could  hardly  be  felt,  wath  a constant  delirium,  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  and  almost  every  other  mortal  symptom,  recover 
by  using,  in  whey,  gruel  and  negus,  a Ix^ttle  or  two  of  strong 
wine  every  day.  Good  old  sound  claret  is  the  best,  and  may  be 
made  into  negus,  or  given  by  itself,  as  circumstances  require. 

In  a w'^ord,  the  great  aim  in  this  disease  is  to  support  the 
patient’s  strength,  by  giving  him  frequently  small  quantities  of 
the  above,  or  other  drinks  of  a warm  and  cordial  nature.  He  is 
not,  however,  to  be  overheated  either  with  liquor  or  clothes;  and 
his  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  given  in  small  quantities. 

MEDICINE. — Where  a nausea,  load,  and  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit.  Fifteen  or  tw^enty  grains 
of  Ipecacuanha  in  fine  powder,  or  a few  spoonfuls  of  the  vomiting 
julep-|*,  Avill  generally  answer  this  purpose  very  well.  This  may 
be  repeated  any  time  before  the  third  or  fourth  day,  if  the  above 
symptoms  continue.  Vomits  not  only  clean  the  stomach,  but  by 
the  general  shock  which  they  give,  promote  the  perspiration,  and 


^ See  Appendix,  Mziatard-TVhey^ 
f See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Juleps 
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have  many  other  excellent  effects  in  slow  fevers  where  there  are 
no  signs  of  inflammation,  and  nature  wants  rousing.  Such  as 
dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit,  may  clean  the  bowels  by  a small 
dose  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  or  an  infusion  of  senna  and  manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the  symptoms,  so  as 
to  prevent  them  from  going  to  either  extreme.  Thus,  in  fevers 
of  the  inflammatory  kind,  where  the  force  of‘  the  circulation  is  too 
great,  or  the  blood  dense,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid,  bleeding  and 
other  evacuations  are  necessary.  But  in  nervous  fevers,  where 
nature  flags,  where  the  blood  is  vapid  and  poor,  and  the  solids 
relaxed,  the  lancet  must  be  spared,  and  wine,  with  other  cordials, 
plentifully  administered. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  caution  people  against  bleeding  in 
this  disease,  as  there  is  generally  at  the  beginning  an  universal 
stricture  upon  the  vessels,  and  sometimes  an  oppression  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  which  suggest  the  idea  of  a plethora,  or 
too  great  a quantity  of  blood.  I have  known  even  some  of  the 
faculty  deceived  by  their  own  feelings  in  this  respect  so  far  as  to 
msist  upon  being  bled,  when  it  was  evident  from  the  consequences 
that  the  operation  was  improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this  disease,  yet 
blistering  is  highly  necessary.  Blistering-plasters  may  be  applied 
at  all  times  of  the  fever  with  great  advantage.  If  the  patient  is 
delirious  he  ought  to  be  blistered  on  the  neck  or  head,  and  it  will 
be  the  safest  course,  when  the  insensibility  continues,  as  soon  as 
the  discharge  occasioned  by  one  blistering-plaster  abates,  to  apply 
another  to  some  other  part  of  the  body,  and  by  that  means  keep 
up  a continual  succession  of  them  till  he  be  out  of  danger. 

I have  been  more  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  blistering  in 
this,  than*  in  any  other  disease.  Blistering-plasters  not  only  sti- 
mulate the  solids  to  action,  but  likewise  occasion  a continual  dis- 
charge, which  may  in  some  measure  supply  the  want  of  critical 
evacuations,  which  seldom  happen  in  this  kind  of  a fever.  They 
are  most  proper,  however,  either  towards  the  beginning,  or  after 
some  degree  of  stupor  has  come  on,  in  which  last  case  it  will  al- 
ways be  proper  to  blister  the  head. 

If  the  patient  be  costive  through  the  course  of  the  disease,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  procure  a stool,  by  giving  him  every  other 
day  a clyster  of  milk  and  water,  with  a little  sugar,  to  Avhich  may 
be  added  a spoonful  of  common  salt,  if  the  above  does  not  operate. 

Should  a violent  looseness  come  on,  it  may  be  checked  by 
small  quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  or  giving  the  patient  for  his 
ordinary  drink  the  white  decoction*. 


See  Appendix,  White  DecQ^ticr. 
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A miliary  eruption  sometimes  breaks  out  about  the  ninth  or 
tenth  day.  As  eruptions  are  often  critical,  great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  retard  Nature's  ojx^ration  in  this  particular.  Tlic 
eruption  ouglit  neitlier  to  be  checked  by  bleeding  nor  other 
evacuations,  nor  pushed  out  by  a hot  regimen  ^ but  the  patient 
should  be  supported  by  gentle  cordials,  as  wine-whey,  small 
negus,  sago-gruel  Avith  a little  Avine  in  it,  and  such  like.  He 
ought  not  to  be  kept  too  Avarm,  yet  a kindly  breathing  sweat 
slioidd  by  no  means  be  checked. 

Though  blistering  and  the  use  of  cordial  liquors  are  the  chief 
things  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind  of  fever;  yet  for  those  Avho 
may  choose  to  use  them,  we  shall  mention  one  or  two  of  the 
foiTiis  of  medicine  Avhich  are  commonly  prescribed  in  it*. 

In  desperate  cases,  Avhere  tlie  hiccup  and  starting  of  the  ten- 
dons have  already  come  on,  Ave  have  sometimes  seen  extraordi- 
nary effects  from  large  doses  of  musk  frequently  repeated. 
Musk  is  doubtless  an  antispasmodic,  and  may  be  given  to  the 
quantity  of  a scruple  tliree  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if 
necessary.  Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  add  to  the  musk  a 
feAv  grains  of  camphire,  and  salt  of  heartshorn,  as  these  tend  to 
promote  perspiration  and  the  discharge  of  urine.  Thus,  fifteen 
grains  of  musk,  AAoth  three  grains  of  camphire,  and  six  grains  of 
salt  of  hartshorn,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  Avith  a little  syrup, 
and  given  as  above. 

If  the  fever  should  hap}>en  to  intermit,  Avhich  it  frequently 
does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the  patient's  strength  should  Ixf- 
Avasted  Avith  colliquative  SAA'^eats,  &c.  it  Avill  be  necessary  to  give 
liim  the  Peruvian  bark.  Half  a dram,  or  a Avhol©  dram  if  the 
stomach  Avill  bear  it,  of  the  bark  in  fine  poAvder,  may  be  given 
four  or  five  times  a-day  in  a glass  of  red  port  or  claret.  Should 
the  bark  in  substance  not  sit  easy  on  the  stomach,  an  ounce  of  it 
in  powder  may  be  infused  in  a bottle  of  Lisbon  or  Rhenish  wine 
for  tAvo  or  three  days,  afterwards  it  may  be  strained,  and  a glass 
of  it  taken  frequently}*. 

* When  the  patient  is  Ioav,  ten  grains  of  Viroinian  snake-root,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  contrayerva  root,  with  five  grains  of  Kos'ian  castor,  all  in  fine  powder, 
may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  of  the  cordial  confection  Or  syrup  of  saffron. 
One  of  these  may  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours. 

Toe  following  powder  may  be  u'^ed  with  the  same  intention : Take  wild  Vale- 
rian root  in  powder,  one  scruple,  saffron  and  castor  each  four  grains.  Mix  these  by 
rubbing  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  give  one  in  a cup  of  wine-whey,  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

f The  bark  may  likewise  be  very  properly  administered  along  with  other  cor- 
dials, in  the  following  manner  : Take  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  orange-pee! 
half  an  ounce,  Virginian  snake-root  two  drams,  saffron  one  dram.  Let  all  of  them 
be  powdered,  and  infused  in  an  English  pint  of  the  best  brandy  for  three  or  four 
days  Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  strained,  and  tAVo  tea-spoonfuls  of  it  given 
three  or  four  times  a-day  in  a glass  of  small  wine  or  negus.  I now  generally  atl- 
minister  Huxbam's  Tincture. 
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Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers,  where  there  are  no 
symptoms  of  inflammation,  without  any  regard  to  the  remission 
or  intermission  of  the  fever.  Plow  far  future  observations  may 
tend  to  establish  tins  practice,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say;  but 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  bark  is  a very  universal 
febrifuge,  and  tliat  it  may  be  administered  with  advantage  in 
most  fevers,  where  bleeding  is  not  necessary,  or  where  there  are 
no  symptoms  of  topical  inflammation. 

The  nervous  fever  requires  particular  care  and  attention.  The 
patient  will  certainly  sink  under  the  disease,  unless  the  actions  of 
the  system  are  kept  up,  and  his  strength  supported  by  stimulat- 
ing medicines  and  strengthening  diet. 

Ill  all  stages,  and  even  in  the  last  extremity  of  the  disorder, 
the  hope  of  the  patient  should  be  unabated.  The  alterations  for 
the  better,  as  well  as  for  the  worse,  are  often  sudden  and  unfor- 
seen,  and  the  last  gasp  alone  should  induce  us  to  give  over  the 
patient.  A bottle,  or  even  two,  of  generous  wine,  given  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  a person  apparently  beyond  every 
hope,  has  produced  the  most  favourable  change,  and  the  patient 
recovered. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


ioF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID,  OR  SPOTTED 

FEVER. 

I 

rilHIS  may  be  called  the  'pestilential  fever  of  Europe,  as  in 
many  of  its  symptoms  it  bears  a great  resemblance  to  that 
dreadful  disease  the  plague.  Persons  of  a lax  habit,  a melan- 
choly disposition,  and  those  whose  vigour  has  been  wasted  by 
long  fasting,  watching,  hard  labour,  excessive  venery,  frequent 
salivations,  &c.  are  most  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. — This  fever  is  occasioned  by  foul  air,  from  a num- 
ber of  people  being  confined  in  a narrow  place,  not  properly 
ventilated;  from  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  effluvia,  &c.  Hence 
it  prevails  in  camps,  jails,  hospitals,  and  infirmaries,  especially 
where  such  places  are  too  much  crowded,  and  cleanliness  is  ne- 
glected, 

A close  constitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy  or  foggy  weather, 
likewise  occasions  putrid  fevers.  They  often  succeed  great  inua- 

U 9. 
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clations  in  low  and  marshy  countries,  especially  when  these  arc 
preceded  or  followed  by  a hot  and  sultry  season. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without'a  proper  mixture 
of  vegetables,  or  eating  fish  or  flesh  that  has  been  kept  too  long, 
are  likewise  apt  to  occasion  this  kind  o;f  fever.  Hence  sailors  on 
long  voyages,  and  the  inhabitants  of  besieged  cities,  are  ^^ery 
often  visited  with  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy  seasons,  or  long 
keeping,  and  water  which  has  become  putrid  by  stagnation,  &c. 
ihay  likewise  occasion  this  fever. 

Dead  carcases  tainting  the  air,  especially  in  hot  seasons,  are 
very  apt  to  occasion  putrid  diseases.  Hence  this  kind  of  fever 
often  prevails  in  countries  which  are  the  scenes  of  war  and  blood- 
shed. This  shews  the  propriety  of  removing  burying-grounds, 
slaughter-houses,  &c.  to  a proper  distance  from  great  towns. 

Want  of  cleanliness  is  a very  general  cause  of  putrid  fevers. 
Hence  they  prevail  amongst  the  poor  inhabitants  of  large  towns, 
who  breathe  a confined  unwholesome  air,  and  neglect  cleanlL 
ness.  Such  mechanics  as  carry  on  dirty  employments,  and  are. 
constantly  confined  within  doors,  are  likewise  very  liable  to  this 
disease. 

We  shall  only  add,  that  putrid,  malignant,  or  spotted  fevers^ 
are  highly  infectious,  and  are  therefore  often  communicated  by 
contagion.  For  which  reason,  all  persons  ought  to  keep  at  a, 
distance  from  those  affected  with  such  diseases,  unless  their  at- 
tendance is  absolutely  necessary. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  malignant  fever  is  generally  preceded  by  | 
a remai’kable  weakness  or  loss  of  strength,  without  any  apparent  | 

cause.  This  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  the  patient  can  scarce  I 

walk,  or  even  sit  upright,  without  being  in  danger  of  fainting  a- 

way.  His  mind  too  is  greatly  dejected;  he  sighs,  and  is  full  of 

dreadful  apprehensions. 

There  is  a nausea,  and  sometimes  a vomiting  of  bile;  a violent 
pain  of  the  head,  with  a strong  pulsation  or  throbbing  of  the  tem- 
poral arteries;  the  eyes  often  appear  red  and  inflamed,  vith  a 
pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit;  there  is  a noise  in  the  ears,  the  ! 

breathing  is  laborious,  and  often  interrupted  with  a sigh ; the  pa-  j 

tient  complains  of  a pain  about  the  region  of  tlie  stomach,  and  in  i 

his  back  and  loins;  liis  tongue  is  at  first  white,  but  afterwai'ds  it  ' 

appears  black  and  chaped ; and  his  teeth  are  covered  with  a black  | 

crust.  He  sometimes  passes  worms  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, is  afiected  with  tremors  or  shaking,  and  often  becomes  de- 
lirious. 

If  blood  be  let,  it  appears  dissolved,  or  with  a very  small  de- 
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gree  of  cohesion,  and  soon  becomes  putrid;  the  stools  smell  ex-, 
tremely  hfetid,  and  are  sometimes  of  a greenish,  black,  or  reddish 
cast.  Spots  of  a pale,  purple,  dun,  or  black  colour,  often  appear 
upon  the  skin,  and  sometimes  there  are  violent  Haemorrhages,  or 
discharges  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nose,  &c, 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  distinguished  from  the  inflammatory,  by 
the  smallness  of  the  pulse,  the  great  dejection  of  mind,  the  dis-* 
solved  state  of  the  blood,  the  petechiee  or  purple  spots,  and  the 
putrid  smell  of  the  excrements.  They  may  likewise  be  distin-. 
guished  from  the  low  or  nervous  fever,  by  the  heat  and  thirst 
being  greater,  th^e  urine  of  a higher  colour,  and  the  loss  of  strength, 
dejection  of  mind,  and  all  the  other  symptoms  more  violent. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflammatory,  nervous, 
and  putrid  symptoms,  are  so  blended  together,  as  to  render  it  very 
diflicult  to  determine  to  which  class  the  fever  belongs.  In  this 
ease,  the  greatest  caution  and  skill  are  requisite.  Attention  must 
be  paid  to  those  symptoms  which  are  most  prevalent,  and  both 
the  regimen  and  medicines  adapted  to  them. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  may  be  converted  into  malig- 
nant and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a regimen  or  improper  medicines. 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncertain;  some- 
times they  terminate  between  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  day, 
and  at  other  times  they  are  prolonged  for  flve  or  six  weeks. 
Their  duration  depends  greatly  upon  the  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  manner  of  treating  the  disease. 

The  most  favourable  symptoms  are,  a gentle  looseness  after  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a warm  mild  sweat.  These,  when  con- 
tinued for  a considerable  time,  often  carry  of  the  fever,  and  should 
never  be  imprudently  stopped.  Small  miliary  pustules  appearing 
between  the  petechiae  or  purple  s})ots  are  likewise  favourable,  as 
also  hot  scabby  eruptions  about  the  mouth  and  nose.  It  is  a good 
sign  when  the  pulse  rises  upon  the  use  of  wine,  or  other  cordials, 
and  the  nervous  symptoms  abate ; deafness  coming  on  towards 
the  decline  of  the  fever,  is  likewise  often  a favourable  symptom*, 
as  are  abscesses  in  the  groin,  or  parotid  glands. 

Among  the  unfavourable  symptoms  may  be  reckoned  an  ex- 
cessive looseness,  with  q hard  swelled  belly;  large  black  or  livid 
blotches  breaking  out  upon  the  skin;  aphthae  in  the  mouth;  cold 
clammy  sweats;  blindness;  change  of  the  voice;  a wild  staring 
of  the  eyes;  difficulty  of  swallowing;  inability  to  put  out  the 
tongue;  and  a constant  inclination  to  uncover  the  breast.  When 
the  sweat  and  saliva  are  tinged  w ith  blood,  and  the  urine  is  black. 


* Deafness  is  not  alway^s^  a favourable  symptom  in  this  disease.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
SOj,  when  occasioned  by  abkesses  formed  withia  the  ears. 
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tir  deposits  a black  sooty  sediment,  tlie  patient  is  in  great  danger, 
Starting  of  the  tendons,  and  foetid,  ichorous,  involuntary  stools, 
attended  with  coldness  of  the  extremities,  are  generally  the  fore- 
runners of  death. 

REGIMEN. — In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  we  ought  to 
endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  counteract  the  putrid  tendency  of 
the  humours;  to  support  the  patient’s  strength  and  spirits;  and 
to  assist  Nature  in  ex2:)elling  the  cause  of  this  disease,  by  gently 
promoting  perspiration  and  the  other  evacuations. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often  occasioned 
by  unwholesome  air,  and  of  course  they  must  be  aggravatedby  it. 
Gare  sliould  therefore  be  taken  to  prevent  the  air  from  stagnating 
in  the  patient’s  chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew  it  frequently, 
by  opening  the  doors  or  windows  of  some  adjacent  apartment. 
'I’he  breath  and  perspiration  of  persons  in  perfect  health  soon 
render  the  air  of  a small  apartment  noxious;  but  this  will  sooner 
happen  from  the  perspiration  and  breath  of  a person  whose  whole 
mass  of  humours  are  in  a putrid  state. 

Besides  the  frequent  admission  of  fresh  air,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  use  of  vinegar,  verjuice,  juice  of  lemon,  Seville  orange, 
or  any  kind  of  vegetable  acid  that  can  be  most  readily  obtained; 
These  ought  frequently  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  floor,  the  bed, 
and  every  part  of  the  room.  They  may  also  be  evaporated  with 
a hot  iron,  or  by  boiling,  &c.  The  fresh  skins  of  lemons  or 
oranges  ought  likewise  to  be  laid  in  different  parts  of  the  room, 
and  they  should  be  frequently  held  to  the  patient’s  nose.  The 
UvSe  of  acids  in  this  manner  would  not  only  prove  very  refreshing 
to  the  patient,  but  would  likewise  tend  to  prevent  the  infection 
from  spreading  among  those  who  attend  him.  Strong  scented 
herbs,  as  rue,  tansy,  rosemary,  wormwood,  &c.  may  likewise  be 
laid  in  different  parts  of  the  house,  and  smeUed  to  by  those  who 
go  near  the  patient. 

The  patient  must  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  likewise  quiet  and 
easy.  The  least  noise  will  affect  his  head,  and  the  smallest  fa- 
tigue will  be  apt  to  make  him  faint. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  disease  than  acids, 
which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all  the  patient’s  food  as  well  as 
drink.  Orange,  lemon,  or  vinegar-whey,  are  all  very  proper,  and 
may  be  dranx  by  turns  according  to  the  patient’s  inclination. 
They  may  be  rendered  cordial  by  the  addition  of  wine  in  such 
quantity  as  the  patient’s  strength  seems  to  require.  When  he  is 
very  low,  he  may  drink  negus,  wdth  only  one  half  water,  and 
sharpened  wdtli  tlie  juice  of  bitter  orange  or  lemon.  In  some  cases 
rr.  glass  of  wane  may  now  and  then  be  allowed.  The  most  proper 
wine  is  Rhenish;  but  if  the  body  be  open,  re<l  port  or  claret  is  to 
be  preferred. 
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When  the  body  is  bound,  a tea-spoonful  of  tfie  cream  of  tartar 
may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink,  as  there  is  occasion ; 
or  he  may  drink  a decoction  of  tamarinds,  which  will  both  quench 
his  thirst,  and  promote  a discharge  by  stool. 

If  camomile-tea  will  sit  upon  his  stomach  it  is  a very  proper 
drink  in  this  disease.  It  may  be  sharpened  by  adding  to  every 
cup  of  tea,'  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitrioL 

The  food  must  be  light,  as  panado,  or  groat  gruel,  to  wliicli 
a little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient  be  weak  and  low ; and 
they  ought  all  to  be  sharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly 
of  currants,  or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  likewise  to  eat  freely 
of  ripe  fruits,  as  roasted  appjes,  currant  or  gooseberry  tarts,  pre- 
served cherries,  or  plums,  &c. 

. Taking  a little  food  or  drink  frequently,  not  only  supports  tlic 
spirits,  but  counteracts  the  putrid  tendency  of  the  humours ; for 
which  reason  the  patient  ought  frequently  to  be  sipping  small 
quantities  of  some  of  the  acid  liquors  mentioned  above,  or  any 
that  may  be  more  agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  more,  readilv  ob- 
tained.  ^ 1 > , . 

If  he  be  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be  frequently 
fomented  with  a strong  infusion  of  camomile  fiowers.  *'l'his  or  an 
infusion  of  the  bark,  to  such  as  can  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  ha^  e 
a good  effect.  Fomentations  of  this  kind  not  only  relie^'e  (he 
head,  by  relaxing  the  vessels  in  the  extremities,  but  as  their  con- 
tents are  absorbed,  and  taken  into  the  system,  tiny  may  assist  in 
preventing  the  putrescency  of  the  humours. 

MEDICINE.~-If  a vomit  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  this 
fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  have  a good  effect;  but  if  the  fever 
has  gone  on  for  some  days,  and  the  symptoms  are  ^ iolent,  vomits 
are  not  quite  so  safe.  The  body,  however,  is  always  to  be  kept 
gently  open,  by  clysters,  or  mild  laxative  medicines. 

Bleeding  is  seldom  necessary  in  putrid  fevers.  If  there  be 
signs  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  sometimes  be  permitted  at  the 
first  onset;  but  the  repetition  of  it  generally  proves  hurtful. 

- Blistering-plasters  are  never  to  be  used  unless  in  the  greatc>l. 
extremities.  If  the  petechi-ce  or  spots  should  suddenly  disappear, 
the  patient’s  pulse  sink  remarkably,  and  a delirium,  with  other 
bad  symptoms  come  on,  blistering  may  be  permitted.  In  this 
case  the  blistering-plasters  are  to  be  applied  to  the  head  and  in- 
side of  the  legs  or  tliighs.  But  as  they  are  sometimes  apt  to  oc- 
casion a gangrene,  we  would  rather  recommend  warm  cataplasms, 
or  poultices  of  mustard  and  vinegar  to  be  applied  to  the  feet,  hav- 
ing recourse  to  blisters  only  in  the  utmost  extremities. 

It  is  common  the  begininng  of  this  fever  to  give  the  emetic 
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tartal’  in  small  doses,  repeated  every  second  or  third  hour,  till  it 
shall  either  vomit,  purge,  or  throw  the  patient  in  a sweat.  This 
practice  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be  not  pushed  so  far  as  to 
weaken  the  patient. 

A very  ridiculdus  notion  has  long  prevailed,  of  expelling  tlie 
poisonous  matter  of  malignant  diseases  by  trifling  doses  of  cordial 
or  alexipharmic  medicines.  In  consequence  of  this  notion,  the 
contrayerva-root,  the  cordial  confection,  the  mithridatcj  &c.  have 
been  extolled  as  infallible  remedies;  There  is  reason  how- 
ever to  believe,  tliat  these  seldom  do  much  good.  Where  cordials 
are  necessary,  we  know  none  that  is  superior  to  good  wine;  and 
therefore  again  recommend  it  both  as  the  safest  aUd  best.  Wine 
with  acids  and  antiseptics,  are  the  only  things  to  be  relied  on  in 
the  cure  of  malignant  fevers. 

In  the  most  dangerous  species' of  this  disease,  when  it  is  attends 
ed  with  purple,  livid,  or  black  spots,  the  Peruvian  bark  must  be 
administered.  I have  seen  it  when  joined  with  acids,  prove  very 
successful,  even  in  cases  where  the  petechise  had  the  most  threaten- 
ing aspect.  But  to  answer  this  purpose  it  must  not  only  be 
given  in  large  doses,  but  duly  persisted  in^ 

The  best  method  of  administering  the  bark  is  certainly  in  sub- 
stance. An  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be  mixed  with  half  an 
English  pint  of  water,  and  the  same  quantity  of  red  wine,  and 
sharpened  with  the  elixir  or  spirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both 
make  it  sit  easier  on  the  stomach,  and  render  it  more  beneficial* 
Two  or  three  ounces  of  the  syrup  of  lemon  may  be  added;  and 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  mixture  taken  every  two  hours,  or 
oftener,  if  the  stomach  is  able  to  bear  it.  * 

Those  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  substance,  may  infuse  it  in 
wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding  disease. 

If  there  be  a violent  looseness,  the  bark  must  be  boiled  in  red 
wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  sharpened  with  the  elixir  of 
vitriol  as  above.  Nothing  can  be  more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of 
looseness  than  plenty  of  acids,  and  such  things  as  promote  a gentle 
perspiration.  ^ 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a dram  of  the  salt  of 
wormwood,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  fresh  lemon  juice 
and  made  into  a draught,  witli  an  ounce  of  simple  cinnamon- 
water,  and  a bit  of  .sugar,  may  be  given  and  repeated  as  often  as 
it  is  necessary. 

If  swellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  suppuration  is  to  be 
promoted  by  the  application  of  poultices,  ripening  cataplasms,  &c. 
and  as  soon  as  there  is  any  appearance  of  matter  in  them,  they 
ought  to  be  laid  open  and  the  poultices  continued. 
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I have  known  large  ulcerous  sores  break  out  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this  fever,  of  a livid  gangrenous  ap- 
pearance, and  a most  putrid  cadaverous  smell.  These  gradually 
healed,  and  the  patient  recovered,  by  a plentiful  use  of  Peruvian 
bark  and  wine,  sharpened  with  the  vitriolic  acid. 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers,  we  would  recommend  a strict 
regard  to  cleanliness;  a dry  situation;  sufficient  exercise  in  the 
open  air;  wholesome  food  and  a moderate  use  of  generous  liquors. 
Infection  ought  above  all  things  to  be  avoided.  No  constitution 
is  proof  against  it.  I have  known  persons  seized  with  a putrid 
fever,  by  only  making  a single  visit  to  a patient  in  it;  others  have 
caught  it  by  lodging  for  one  night  in  a town  where  it  prevailed ; 
and  some  by  attending  the  funerals  of  such  as  died  of  if^. 

\\[hen  a putrid  fever  seizes  any  person  in  a family,  the  great- 
est attention  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading. 
The  sick  ought  to  be  placed  in  a large  apartment,  as  remote  from 
the  rest  of  the  family  as  possible;  he  ought  likewise  to  be  kept 
extremely  clean,  and  should  have  fresh  air  frequently  let  into  his 
chamber;  whatever  comes  from  him  should  be  immediately  re- 
moved, his  linen  should  be  frequently  changed,  and  those  in  health 
ought  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  communication  with  him. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehensive  of  having  caught  the  infection, 
ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  and  to  work  it  off  by  drink- 
ing plentifully  of  camomile-tea.  This  may  be  repeated  in  a day 
or  two,  if  the  apprehensions  still  continue,  or  any  unfavourable 
symptoms  appear. 

The  person  ought  likewise  to  take  an  infusion  of  the  bark  and 
camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink;  and  before  he  goes  to 
bed,  he  may  drink  an  English  pint  of  pretty  strong  negus,  or  a 
few  glasses  of  generous  wine.  I have  been  frequently  obliged  to 
follow  this  course  when  malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and  have  like- 
wise recommended  it  to  others  with  constant  success. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as  antidotes  against 
infection;  but  these  are  so  far  from  securing  them,  that  they 
often,  by  debilitating  the  body,  increase  the  danger. 

Those  who  wait  upon  the  sick  in  putrid  fevers,  ought  always 


* The  late  Sir  John  Pringle  expressed  a concern  lest  these  cautions  should  pre- 
vent people  from  attending  their  friends  or  relations  when  afflicted  with  putrid 
fevers.  I told  him  I meant  only  to  discourage  unnecessary  attendance,  and  men- 
tioned a number  of  instances  where  putrid  fevers  had  proved  fatal  to  persons,  who 
were  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  the  sick.  This  sagacious  physician  agreed 
with  me,  in  thinking  that  a good  doctor  and  a careful  nurse  were  the  only  necessary 
attendants  ; and  that  all  others  not  only  endangered  themselves,  but  generally,  by 
their  solicitude  and  ili-directed  care,  hurt  the  sick. 
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to  have  a piece  of  spunge  or  a handkerchief  dipt  in  vinegar,  or 
juice  of  lemon,  to  smell  to  while  near  the  patient.  They  ought 
likewise  to  wash  their  hands,  and,  if  possible,  to  change  their 
clothes,  before  they  go  into  company. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER. 


fever  takes  its  name  from  the  small  pustules  or  bladders 
which  appear  on  the  skin  resembling,  in  shape  and  size,  the 
seeds  of  millet.  The  pustules  are  either  red  or  white,  and  some- 
times both  are  mixed  together. 

O 

The  whole  body  is  sometimes  covered  with  pustules;  but  they 
are  generally  more  numerous  where  the  sweat  is  most  abundant, 
as  on  the  breast,  the  back,  &c.  A gentle  sweat,  or  moisture  on 
the  skin,  greatly  promotes  the  eruption;  but  when  the  skin  is  dry, 
the  eruption  is  both  more  painful  and  dangerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  disease;  but  it  is  much  oftener 
only  a symptom  of  some  other  malady,  as  the  smalhpox,  measles, 
ardent,  putrid,  or  nervous  fever,  &c.  In  all  these  cases  it  is 
generally  the  effect  of  too  hot  a regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the  phlegmatic, 
or  persons  of  a relaxed  habit.  The  young  and  the  aged  are  more 
liable  to  it  than  those  in  the  vigour  or  prime  of  life.  It  is  like- 
wise more  incident  to  women  than  men,  especially  the  delicate 
and  the  indolent,  who  neglecting  exercise,  keep  continually  within 
doors,  and'  live  upon  weak  watery  diet.  Such  females  are  ex- 
tremely liable  to  be  seized  with  this  disease  in  childbed,  and  often 
lose  their  lives  by  it. 

CAUSES. — The  Iriiliary  fevet  is  sometimes  occasioned  by 
violent  passions  or  affections  of  the  mind:  as  excessive  grief, 
anxiety,  thoughtfulness,  he.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by 
excessive  watching,  great  evacuations,  a weak  watery  diet,  rainy 
seasons,  eating  too  freely  of  cold,  crude,  unripe  fruit,  as  plums, 
cherries,  cucumbers,  melons,  he.  Impure  waters,  or  provisions 
Avhich  have  been  spoiled  by  rainy  seasons,  long  keeping,  &c.  may 
likewise  cause  miliary  fevers.  They  may  also  be  occasioned  by 
the  stoppage  of  any  customary  evacuation,  as  issues,  setons,  ulcers, 
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the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  menstrual  flux  in  women,  kc, 

This  disease  in  childbed- women  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  great 
costiveness  during  pregmancy;  it  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by 
their  excessive  use  of  green  trash,  and  other  unwholesome  things, 
in  which  pregnant  women  are  too  apt  to  indulge.  But  its  most 
general  cause  is  indolence.  Such  women  as  lead  a sedentary  life, 
especially  during  pregnancy,  and  at  the  same  time  live  grossly, 
can  hardly  escape  this  disease  in  childbed.  Hence  it  proves  ex- 
tremely fatal  to  women  of  fashion,  and  likewise  to  those  women 
in  manufacturing  towns,  who,  in  order  to  assist  their  husbands, 
sit  close  within  doors  for  almost  the  whole  of  their  time.  But 
among  women  who  are  active  and  laborious,  who  live  in  the 
country  , and  take  sufficient  exercise  without  doors,  this  disease  is 
very  little  known. 

SYMPTOMS. — When  this  is  a primary  disease,  it  makes  its 
attack,  like  most  other  eruptive  fevers,  with  a slight  shivering, 
which  is  succeeded  by  heat,  loss  of  strength,  faintishness,  sighing, 
a low  quick  pulse,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  great  anxiety  and 
oppression  of  the  breast.  The  patient  is  restless,  and  sometimes 
delirious;  the  tongue  appears  white  and  the  hands  shake,  with 
often  a burning  heat  in  the  palms;  and  in  childbed- women  the 
milk  generally  goes  away^  and  the  other  discharges  stop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  under  the  skin, 
after  which  innumerable  small  pustules  of  a red  or  white  colour 
begin  to  appear.  Upon  this  the  symptoms  generally  abate,  the 
pulse  becomes  more  full  and  sofft  the  skin  grows  moister,  and  the 
sweat,  as  the  disease  advances,  begins  to  have  a peculiar  foetid 
smell;  the  great  load  on  the  breast,  and  oppression  of  the  spirits; 
generally  go  off,  and  the  customary  evacuations  gradually  return. 
About  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  from  the  eruption,  the  pustules 
Begin  to  dry  and  ffill  ofP,  which  occasions  a very  disagreeable 
itching  in  the  skin. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  when  the  pustules 
will  either  appear  or  go  off.  They  generally  come  out  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  eruption  is  critical;  but  when 
symptornatical  they  may  appear  at  any  time  of  the  disease. 

Sometimes  the  pustules  appear  and  vanish  by  turns.  When 
that  is  the  case,  there  is  always  danger;  but  when  they  go  in  all 
of  a sudden,  and  do  not  appear  again,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

In  childbed-women  the  pustules  are  commonly  at  first  filled 
with  clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow  yellowish.  Sometimes 
they  are  interspersed  with  pustules  of  a red  colour.  When  these 
only  appear,  the  disease  goes  by  the  name  of  a 7'ash. 

REGUVIEN. — ^Tn  all  eruptive  fevers,  of  whatever  kind,  the 
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chief  point  is  to  prevent  tlie  sudden  disappearing  of  the  pustules, 
and  to  promote  their  maturation.  For  this  purpose,  the  patient 
must  be  kept  in  such  a temperature,  as  neither  to  push  out  the 
eruption  too  fast,  nor  to  cause  it  to  retreat  prematurely.  The 
diet  and  drink  ouglit  therefore  to  be  in  a moderate  degree  nour- 
ishing and  cordial ; but  neither  strong  nor  heating.  The  patient" s 
chamber  ought  neither  to  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold ; and  he  should 
not  be  too  much  covered  with  clothes.  Above  all,  the  mind  is 
to  be  kept  easy  and  cheerl'ul.  Nothing  so  certainly  makes  an 
eruption  go  in  as  fear,  or  the  apprehension  of  danger. 

The  food  must  be  weak  chicken-broth,  with  bread,  panado,  sago, 
or  groat-gruel,  8zc.  to  a gill  of  which  may  be  added  a spoonful  or 
two  of  wine,  as  the  patient's  strength  requires,  with  a few  grains 
of  salt  and  a little  sugar.  Good  apples  roasted  or  boiled,  with 
other  ripe  fruits  of  an  opening,  cooling  nature,  may  be  eaten. 

The  drink  may  be  suited  to  the  state  of  the  patient's  strength 
and  spirits.  If  these  be  pretty  good  the  drink  ought  to  be  weak; 
as  water-gruel,  balm-tea,  or  the  decoction  mentioned  below^. 

When  the  patient's  spirits  are  low  and  the  eruption  does  not 
rise  sufficiently,  his  drink  must  be  a little  more  generous;  as  wine- 
whey,  or  small  negus,  sharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or 
lemon,  and  made  stronger  or  weaker  as  circumstances  may  require. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a putrid  nar 
ture,  in  which  case  the  patient's  strength  must  be  supported  with 
generous  cordials,  joined  with  acids;  and  if  the  degree  of  putre- 
scence be  great,  the  Peruvian  bark  must  be  administered.  If  the 
head  be  much  affected,  the  body  must  be  kept  open  by  emollient 
clysters*!*. 


* Take  two  ounces  of  the  shavings  of  hartshorn,  and  the  same  quantity  of  sarsa-? 
parilla,  boil  them  in  two  English  quarts  of  water.  To  the  strained  decoction  add  a 
little  white  sugar,  and  let  the  patient  take  it  for  his  ordinary  drink. 

f In  the  Copimercium  Liter arium  for  the  year  1735,  we  have  the  history  of  an 
epidemical  miliary  fever  which  raged  at  Strasburgh  in  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January;  from  which  we  learn  the  necessity  of  a temperate  regimen 
in  this  malady,  and  likewise  that  physicians  are  not  always  the  first  who  discover 
the  proper  treatment  of  diseases.  ‘This  fever  made  terrible  havock  even  among 
men  oi  robust  constitutions,  and  all  medicines  proved  in  vain.  They  were  seized  in 
an  instant  with  shivering,  yawning,  stretching,  and  pains  in  the  back,  succeeded  by  a 
most  intense  heat;  at  the  same  time  there  was  a great  loss  of  strength  and  appetite. 
On  the  seventh  or  ninth  day  the  miliary  eruptions  appeared,  or  spots  like  flea-bites, 
with  great  anxiety,  a delirium,  restlessness,  and  tossing  in  bed.  Bleeding  was  fatal. 
While  matters  were  in  this  unhappy  situation,  a midwife,  of  her  own  accord,  gave 
to  a patient,  in  the  height  of  the  disease,  a clyster  of  rain  water  and  butter  without 
salt,  and  for  his  ordinary  drink  a quart  of  spring-water,  half  a pint  of  generous 
wine,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  six  ounces  of  the  whitest  sugar,  gently  boiled  till  a 
scum  arose,  and  this  with  great  success ; for  the  belly  was  soon  loosened,  the  griev- 
ous symptoms  vanished,  and  the  patient  was  lestored  to  his  senses,  and  snatched 
from  the  jaws  of  death.’  This  practice  was  imitated  by  others  with  the  like  happy 
effects. 
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MEDICINE.— If  tlie  food  and  drink  be  properly  regulated 
there  will  be  little  occasion  for  medicine  in  this  disease.  Should 
the  eruption  however  not  rise,  or  the  spirits  flag,  it  will  not  only 
be  necessary  to  support  the  patient  with  cordials,  but  likewise  to 
apply  blistering-plasters.  The  most  proper  cordial  in  this  case 
is  good  wine,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  the  patient’s  food  or 
drink;  and  if  there  be  signs  of  putrescence,  the  bark  and  acids 
may  be  mixed  with  wine,  as  directed  in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  blistering  through  the  whole  course  of  this 
disease;  and  where  nature  flags,  and  the  eruption  comes  and 
goes,  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  up  a stimulus,  by  a continual 
succession  of  small  blistering  plasters;  but  we  would  not  recom- 
mend above  one  at  a time.  If,  however,  the  pulse  should  sink 
remarkably,  the  pustules  strike  in,  and  the  head  be  affected,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  apply  several  blistering-plasters  to  the  most 
sensible  parts,  as  the  inside  of  the  legs,  thighs,  &c. 

Bleeding  is  seldom  necessary  in  this  disease,  and  sometimes  it 
does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  patient  and  depresses  his 
spirits.  It  is  therefore  never  to  be  attempted  unless  by  the  ad- 
vice of  a physicians  We  mention  this,  because  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  treat  this  disease  in  child-bed  women,  by  plentiful 
bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  as  if  it  were  highly  inffammatory. 
But  this  practice  is  generally  very  unsafe.  Patients  in  this  situ- 
ation bear  evacuations  very  ill.  And  indeed,  the  disease  seems 
often  to  be  more  of  a putrid  than  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  often  occasioned  in  child  bed- women  by 
too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave  that  off*  all 
of  a sudden,  and  have  recourse  to  a very  cool  regimen,  and  large 
evacuations.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  supporting  the 
patient’s  spirits,  and  promoting  the  natural  evacuations,  is  here 
much  safer  than  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  ones,  as  these  by 
sinking  the  spirits,  seldom  fiiil  to  increase  the  danger. 

If  the  disease  proves  tedious  or  the  recovery  slow,  we  would 
recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  sub- 
stance, or  infused  in  wine  or  water,  as  the  patient  inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  diseases,  requires  gentle 
purging,  which  should  not  be  neglected,  as  soon  as  the  fever  is 
gone  off*,  and  the  patient’s  strength  will  permit. 

To  prevent  this  disease  a pure  dry  air,  sufficient  exercise,  and 
wholesome  food,  are  necessary.  Pregnant  women  should  guard 
ggainst  costiveness,  and  take  daily  as  much  exercise  as  they  can 
bear,  avoiding  all  green  trashy  fruits,  and  other  unwholesome 
things;  and  when  in  cliildbed,  they  ought  strictly  to  observe  a 
cool  regimen. 
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In  this  fever  the  changes  are  frequent  and  sudden,  and  require 
the  most  constant  attention,  in  order  to  change  the  regimen  and 
medicines,  and  adapt  them  to  the  new  symptoms.  It  often  as- 
sumes a quite  different  character,  and  the  death  of  the  patient 
would  often  be  the  consequence  of  neglect  in  these  circumstances. 
Wh^n  this  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  evince  more  strongly 
the  remarks  made  in  a former  chapter  on  the  extreme  folly  and 
danger  of  using  any  general  fever  medicine. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER. 

fjnHIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  a remission  of  the  symptoms, 
which  happens  sometimes  sooner  and  sometimes  later,  but 
generally  before  the  eighth  day.  The  remission  is  commonly 
preceded  by  a gentle  sweat,  after  which  the  patient  seems  greatly 
relieved,  but  in  a few  hours  the  fever  returns.  These  remissions 
return  at  very  irregular  periods,  and  are  sometimes  of  longer, 
sometimes  of  shorter  duration;  the  nearer,  how^ever,  that  the 
fever  approaches  to  a regular  intermittent,  the  danger  is  the  less. 

CAUSES. — Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low  marshy  countries 
abounding  with  wood  and  stagnating  water;  but  they  prove  most 
fatal  in  places  wdjere  great  heat  and  moisture  are  combined,  as  in 
some  parts  of  Africa,  the  province  of  Bengal  in  the  East  Indies, 
&c.  where  remitting  fevers  are  generally  of  a putrid  kind,  and 
prove  very  fatal.  They  are  most  frequent  in  close  calm  w'eather, 
especially  after  rainy  seasons,  great  inundations,  or  the  like.  No 
agOj  sex,  or  constitution  is  exempted  from  the  attack  of  this  fever ; 
but  it  chiefly  seizes  persons  of  a relaxed  habit,  wdio  live  in  low 
dirty  habitations,  breathe  an  impure  stagnating  air,  take  little 
exercise,  and  use  unwholesome  diet. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  first  symptoms  of  this  fever,  are  gener- 
ally yawning,  stretching,  pain  and  giddiness  in  the  head,  with  al- 
ternate fits  of  heat  and  cold.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  affected 
with  a delirium  at  the  very  first  attack.  There  is  a pain,  and 
sometimes  a sw^elling  about  the  region  of  the  stomach,  the  tongue 
is  white,  the  eyes  and  skin  frequently  appear  yellov/,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  often  afflicted  with  bilious  vomitings.  The  pulse  is  some- 
times a little  hard,  but  seldom  full,  and  the  blood  when  let,  rarely 
shews  any  signs  of  inflammation.  Some  patients  are  exceedingly 
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costive^  and  others  are  afflicted  with  a very  troublesome  looseness. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  symptoms  of  this  disease,  as 
they  vary  according  to  the  situation,  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
tlie  constitution  of  the  patient.  They  may  likewise  be  greatly 
changed  by  the  method  of  treatment,  and  by  many  other  circum- 
stances too  tedious  to  mention.  Sometimes  the  bilious  symptoms 
predominate,  sometimes  the  nervous,  and  at  other  times  the  putrid. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  find  a succession  of  each  of  these, 
or  even  a complication  of  them  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  per- 
son. 

REGIMEN. — The  regimen  must  be  adapted  to  the  prevail- 
ing symptoms.  When  there  are  any  signs  of  inflammation,  the 
diet  must  be  slender,  and  the  drink  weak  and  diluting.  But 
when  nervous  or  putrid  symptoms  prevail,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
support  the  patient  with  food  and  liquors  of  a more  generous  na- 
ture, such  as  are  recommended  in  the  immediately  preceding 
fevers.  We  must,  however,  be  very  cautious  in  the  use  of  things 
of  a heating  quality,  as  this  fever  is  frequently  changed  into  a 
continual  by  an  hot  regimen,  and  improper  medicines. 

Whatever  the  symptoms  are,  the  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cool, 
quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment,  if  possible,  should  be  large, 
and  frequently  ventilated  by  letting  in  fresh  air  at  the  doors  and 
windows.  It  ought  likewise  to  be  sprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice 
of  lemon,  or  the  like.  His  linen,  bed-clothes,  &c.  should  be  fre- 
quently changed,  and  all  his  excrements  immediately  removed. 
Though  these  things  have  been  recommended  before,  we  think  it 
necessary  to  repeat  them  here,  as  they  are  of  more  importance  to 
the  sick,  than  practitioners  are  apt  to  imagine*. 

MEDICINE. — In  order  to  cure  this  fever,  we  must  endeavour 
to  bring  it  to  a regular  intermission.  This  intention  may  be  pro- 
moted by  bleeding,  if  there  be  any  signs  of  inflammation;  but 
when  that  is  not  the  case,  bleeding  ought  by  no  means  to  be  at- 
tempted, as  it  w ill  weaken  the  patient  and  prolong  the  disease.  A 
vomit,  however,  will  seldom  be  improper,  and  is  generally  of 
great  service.  Twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  will  an- 
swer this  purpose  very  w'ell;  but,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  we 
w^ould  rather  recommend  a grain  or  two  of  tartar  emetic,  with  five 


* The  ingenious  Dr  Lind,  of  Windsor,  in  his  inaugural  dissertation  concerning  the 
putrid  remitting  fever  of  Bengal,  has  the  following  observation. — ‘The  patient’s 
shirt,  bed-clothes,  and  bedding,  ought  frequently  to  be  changed,  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  all  his  excrements  immediately  removed  ; the  bed-chamber  should  be  well 
ventilated,  and  frequently  sprinkled  with  vinegar ; in  short,  every  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  patient.  I can  affirm,  that  a physician  who  puts  these  in  practice  will 
much  oftener  succeed,  than  one  who  is  even  more  skilful,  but  has  not  opportunity  of 
»Tsirg  these  means.’ 
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or  six  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be  made  into  a draught,  and  given 
for  a vomit.  This  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  at  proper  inter- 
vals, if  tile  sickness  or  nausea  continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clysters  or  gentle 
laxatives,  as  weak  infusions  of  senna  and  manna,  small  doses  of 
the  lenetive  electuary,  cream  of  tartar,  tamarinds,  stewed  prunes, 
or  the  like;  but  all  strong  or  drastic  purgatives  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

By  this  course  the  fever  in  a few  days  may  generally  be  brought 
to  a pretty  regular  or  distinct  intermission,  in  which  case  the 
Peruvian  bark  may  be  administered,  and  it  will  seldom  fall  to 
perfect  the  cure.  It  is  needless  here  to  repeat  the  methods  of 
giving  the  bark,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  frequently  to  men- 
tion them. 

The  most  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  use  a wholesome 
or  nourishing  diet,  to  pay  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  clean- 
liness, to  keep  the  body  warm,  to  take  sufficient  exercise,  and  in 
hot  countries  to  avoid  damp  situations,  night  air,  evening  dews, 
and  the  like.  In  countries  where  it  is  endemical,  the  best  pre- 
ventive medicine  which  we  can  recommend  is  the  Peruvian  bark, 
which  may  either  be  chewed,  or  infused  in  brandy  or  wine,  &c. 
Some  recommend  smoking  tobacco  as  very  beneficial  in  marshy 
countries,  both  for  prevention  of  this  and  intermitting  fevers. 
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OF  THE  SMALHPOX. 

rjvHlS  disease,  which  originally  came  from  Arabia,  is  now  be- 
come  so  general,  that  very  few  escape  it  at  one  time  of  life  or 
another.  It  is  a most  contagious  malady;  and  has  for  many 
years  proved  the  scourge  of  Europe. 

The  small-pox  generally  appear  tow  ards  the  spring.  They  are 
very  frequent  in  summer,  less  so  in  autumn,  and  least  of  all  in 
winter.  Children  are  most  liable  to  this  disease ; and  those  whose 
food  is  unwholesome,  w ho  want  proper  exercise,  and  abound  with 
gross  humours,  run  the  greatest  hazard  from  it. 

The  disease  is  distinguished  into  the  distinct  and  confluent 
kind ; the  latter  of  which  is  abvays  attended  with  danger.  There 
are  likewise  other  distinctions  of  the  small-pox;  as  the  chrystal- 
line,  the  bloody,  &c. 
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Causes. — ^The  small-pox  is  commonly  caught  by  infection. 
Since  the  disease  was  first  brought  into  Europe,  the  infection  has 
.never  been  wholly  extinguished,  nor  have  any  proper  methods, 
as  far  as  I know,  been  taken  for  that  purpose;  so  that  now  it  has 
become  in  a manner  constitutional.  Children  who  have  over- 
heated themselves  by  running,  wrestling,  &c.  or  adults  after  a 
debauch,  are  most  apt  to  be  seized  with  the  small-pox. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  disease  is  so  generally  known,  that  a 
minute  description  of  it  is  unnecessary.  Children  commonly  look 
a little  dull;  seem  listless  and  droAvsy,  for  a few  days  before  the 
more  violent  symptoms  of  the  small-pox  appear.  They  are  like-^ 
wise  more  inclined  to  drink  than  usual,  have  little  appetite  for 
solid  food,  complain  of  weariness,  and,  upon  taking  exercise,  are 
apt  to  sweats  These  symptoms  are  succeeded  by  slight  fits  of 
cold  and  heat  in  turns;  which  as  the  time  of  the  eruption  ap- 
proaches become  more  violent,  and  are  accompanied  with  pains  of 
the  head  and  loins,  vomiting,  &Ci  The  pulse  is  quick,  with  a 
great  heat  of  the  skin,  and  restlessness.  When  the  patient  drops 
asleep,  he  wakes  in  a kind  of  horror,  with  a sudden  start,  which 
is  a very  common  symptom  of  the  approaching  eruption ; as  are 
also  convulsion-fits  in  very  young  children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of  sickening,  the 
small-pox  generally  begin  to  appear;  sometimes  indeed  they 
appear  sooner,  but  that  is  no  favourable  symptom.  At  first  they 
very  nearly  resemble  flea-bites,  and  are  soonest  discovered  on  the 
face,  arms,  and  breast; 

The  most  favourable  symptoms  are  a slow  eruption,  and  an 
abatement  of  the  fever  as  soon  as  the  pustules  appear.  In  a. 
mild,  distinct  kind  of  small-pox,  the  pustules  seldom  appear  be- 
fore the  fourth  day  from  the  time  of  sickening,  and  they  gene- 
Orally  keep  coming  out  gradually  for  several  days  after.  Pustules 
which  are  distinct,  with  a florid  red  basis,  and  which  fill  with 
thick  purulent  matter,  first  of  a whitish  and  afterward  of  a yellow- 
ish colour,  are  the  best. 

A livid  brown  colour  of  the  pustules  is  an  unfavourable  symp- 
tom; as  also  when  they  are  small  and  flat,  with  black  specks  in 
the  middle.  Pustules  which  contain  a thin  watery  ichor  are  very 
bad.  A great  number  of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  attended  with 
danger.  It  is  likewise  a bad  sign  when  they  run  into  one  another. 

It  is  a most  unfavourable  symptom  when  petechioe  or  purple, 
brown,  or  black  spots,  are  interspersed  among  the  pustules.  These 
are  signs  of  a putrid  dissolution  of  the  blood,  and  shew  the  danger 
to  be  very  great.  Bloody  stools  or  urine,  with  a swelled  belly, 
are  bad  symptoms;  as  is  also  a continual  strangury.  Pale  urine^ 
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and  a violent  tlivobbing  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck,  are  signs  of 
an  approaching  delirium,  or  of  convulsion  fits.  When  the  face 
does  not  swell,  or  falls  l)efore  the  pox  come  to  maturity,  it  is  very 
unfavourable.  If  the  face  begins  to  fall  about  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  day,  and  at  the  same  time  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to 
swell,  the  patient  generally  does  well;  but  when  these  do  not 
succeed  each  other,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  danger.  When 
the  tongue  is  covered  with  a brown  crust,  it  is  an  unfavourable 
symptom.  Cold  shivering  fits  coming  on  at  the  height  of  the 
disease,  are  likewise  unfavourable.  Grinding  of  the  teeth,  when 
it  proceeds  from  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  is  a bad 
sign;  but  sometimes  it  is  occasioned  by  worms,  or  a disordered 
stomach. 

REGIMEN.— When  the  first  symptoms  of  the  small-pox 
appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed,  and  often  fly  to  the  use 
of  medicine,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s  life.  I have 
known  children,  to  appease  the  anxiety  of  their  parents,  bled, 
blistered,  and  purged,  during  the  fever,  which  preceded  the  erup- 
tion of  the  small-pox,  to  such  a degree,  that  Nature  was  not  only 
disturbed  in  her  operation,  but  rendered  unable  to  support  the 
pustules  after  they  were  out ; so  that  the  patient,  exhausted  by 
mere  evacuations,  sunk  under  the  disease. 

When  convulsions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful  alarm.  Im- 
mediately some  nostrum  is  applied,  as  if  this  were  a primary 
disease;  wliereas  it  is  only  a symptom,  and  far  from  being  an 
unfavourable  one,  of  the  approaching  eruption.  As  the  fits 
generally  go  off  before  the  actual  appearance  of  the  small-pox,  it 
is  attributed  to  the  medicine,  which  by  this  means  acquires  a; 
reputation  without  any  merit.^ 

All  that  is,  generally  speaking,  necessary  during  the  eruptive 
fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  easy,  allowing  him  to  drink 
freely  of  some  weak  diluting  liquors;  as  balm- tea,  barley-water, 
clear  whey,  gruels,  &c.  He  should  not  be  confined  to  bed,  but 
should  sit  up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and  should  have  his  feet  and 
legs  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water.  His  food  ought  to  be 
very  light;  and  he  should  be  as  little  disturbed  with  company  as 
possible. 

Much  mischief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining  the  patient 
too  soon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with  warm  cordials  or  sudo- 


* Convulsion-fits  are  no  doubt  very  alarming,  but  their  effects  are  often  salutary. 
They  seem  to  be  one  of  the  means  made  use  of  by  Nature  for  breaking  the  force  of 
a fever.  I have  always  observed  a fever  abated,  and  sometimes  quite  removed,  after 
one  or  more  convulsion-fits.  This  readily  accounts  for  convulsions  being  a favour- 
able symptoms  in  the  fever  which  precedes  the  eruption  of  the  snidl-pox,  as  every 
thing  that  mitigates  this  fever  lessens  the  eruption. 
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i'lfic  medicines.  Every  thing  that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood, 
iiicreases  the  fever,  and  pushes  out  the  pustules  prematurdy. 
This  has  numberless  ill  elfects.  It  not  only  increases  the  num- 
ber of  pustules,  but  likewise  tends  to  make  them  run  into  one 
another;  and  when  they  have  been  pushed  out  with  too  great 
violence  they  generally  fall  in  before  they  come  to  maturity. 

The  good  women  as  soon  as  they  see  the  small-pox  begin  to 
appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender  charge  with  cordials,  saffron, 
and  marigold-teas,  wine,  punch,  and  even  brandy  itself.  All 
these  are  given  with  a view,  as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out  the 
eruption  from  the  heart.  This,  like  most  other  popular  mis- 
takes, is  the  abuse  of  a very  just  observation,  that  when  there  is 
a moisture  on  the  shin^  the  pox  rise  better^  and  tJie  patient  is  easier y 
iJtan  rehen  it  continues  dry  and  parched.  But  that  is  no  reason 
for  forcing  the  patient  into  a sweat.  Sweating  never  relieves 
unless  where  it  comes  spontaneously,  or  is  the  effect  of  drinking 
weak  diluting  liquors.  The  patient  ought  to  have  no  more 
covering  in  bed  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  his  catching  cold, 
and  should  be  frequently  taken  up,  to  keep  him  cool,  and  pre- 
vent too  gregt  a flux  of  blood  towards  the  head. 

Children  are  often  so  peevish,  that  they  will  not  lie  in  bed 
without  a nurse  constantly  by  them.  Indulging  them  in  this, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  has  many  bad  effects  both  upon  the 
nurse  and  the  child.  Even  the  natural  heat  of  the  nurse  cannot 
fail  to  augment  the  fever  of  the  child;  but  if  she  too  proves 
feverish,  v/hich  is  often  the  case,  the  danger  must  be  increased,^ 

Laying  several  children  who  have  the  small-pox  in  the  same 
bed,  has  many  ill  consequences.  They  ought,  if  possible,  never 
to  be  in  the  same  chamber,  as  the  perspiration,  the  heat,  smell, 
&c.  all  tend  to  augment  the  fever,  and  to  heighten  the  disease. 
It  is  common  among  the  poor  to  see  two  or  three  children  lying 
in  the  same  bed,  with  such  a load  of  pustules  that  even  their  skins 
stick  together.  One  can  hardly  view  a scene  of  this  kind  without 
being  sickened  by  the  sight ; but  how  must  the  effluvia  affect  the 
poor  patients,  many  of  whom  perish  by  this  usage*)*. 


* I have  known  a nurse,  who  had  the  small-pox  before,  so  infected  by  lying  con- 
stantly in  bed  with  a child  in  a bad  kind  of  small-pox,  that  she  had  not  only  a great 
number  of  pustules  which  broke  out  all  over  her  body,  but  afterwards  a malignant 
fever  which  terminated  in  a number  of  imposthumes  or  boils,  and  from  which  she 
narrowly  escaped  with  her  life.  We  mention  this  to  put  others  upon  their  guard 
against  the  danger  of  this  virulent  infection. 

I This  observation  is  likewise  applicable  to  hospitals,  work-houses,  &c.  where 
numbers  of  children  happen  to  have  the  small-pox  at  the  same  time.  I have  seen 
above  forty  children  cooped  up  in  one  apartment,  all  the  while  they  had  this  dis- 
ease, without  any  of  them  being  admitted  to  breathe  the  fresh  air.  No  one  can  be 
at  a loss  to  see  the  impropriety  of  such  conduct.  It  ought  to  be  a rule  not  only  in 
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A very  dirty  custom  prevails  among  the  lower  class  of  people, 
of  allowing  children  in  the  small-pox  to  keep  on  the  same  linen, 
during  the  whole  period  of  that  loathsome  disease.  This  is  done 
lest  they  should  catch  cold;  but  it  has  many  ill  consequences. 
The  linen  becomes  hard  by  the  moisture  which  it  absorbs,  and 
frets  the  tender  skin.  It  likewise  occasions  a bad  smell,  which  is 
very  pernicious  both  to  the  patient  and  those  about  him;  besides, 
the  filth  and  sordes  w^hich  adhere  to  the  linen  being  resorbed,  or 
taken  up  again  into  the  body,  greatly  augment  the  disease. 

A patient  should  not  be  suffered  to  be  dirty  in  an  internal 
disease,  far  less  in  the  srnall-pox.  Cutaneous  disorders  are  often 
occasioned  by  nastiness  alone,  and  are  ahvays  increased  by  it. 
Were  the  patient’s  linen  to  be  changed  every  day,  it  would  greatly 
refresh  him.  Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken  that  the  linen  be 
thoroughly  dry.  It  ought  likewise  to  be  put  on  wdicn  the  patient 
is  most  cool. 

So  strong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  has  been  said  against  the  hot  regimen  in  the  small- 
pox, that  numbers  still  fall  a sacrifice  to  that  error.  I have  seen 
poor  w omen  travelling  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  carrying  their 
children  along  with  them  in  the  small-pox,  and  have  frequently 
observed  others  begging  by  the  way  side,  with  infants  in  their 
arms  covered  with  the  pustules;  yet  I could  never  learn  that  one 
of  these  children  died  by  this  sort  of  treatment.  This  is  certainly 
a sufficient  proof  of  the  safety,  at  least,  of  exposing  patients  in 
the  small-pox  to  the  open  air.  There  can  be  no  reason,  however, 
for  exposing  them  to  public  view.  It  is  now  very  common  in 
the  environs  of  great  towns  to  meet  patients  in  the  small-pox  on 
the  public  walks.  This  practice,  however  well  it  may  suit  the 
purposes  of  boasting  inoculators,  is  dangerous  to  the  citizens,  and 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity  and  sound  policy. 

The  food  in  this  disease  ought  to  be  very  light,  and  of  a cool- 
ing nature,  as  panado,  or  bread  boiled  with  equal  quantities  of 
milk  and  water,  good  apples  roasted  or  boiled  with  milk,  and 
sweetened  wuth  a little  sugar  or  such  like. 

Tlie  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  w'atcr,  clear  sweet 
wffiey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  &:c.  After  the  pox  are  fu!!, 
butter-milk,  being  of  an  opening  and  cleansing  nature,  is  a very 
proper  drink. 

MEDICINE.— This  disease  is  generally  divided  into  foui: 


hospitals  for  the  smalUpox,  but  likewise  for  other  diseaies,  that  no  patient  should  be 
within  sight  or  hearing  of  another.  This  is  a matter  to  which  too  little  regard  is 
paid.  In  ra«st  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  the- sick,  the  d)  irg,  and  the  dead,  are  oftea 
to'  be  £cen  in  the  same  apartment. 
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different  periods,  viz.  the  fever  which  precedes  the  eruption,  the 
eruption  itself,  the  suppuration  or  maturation  of  the  pustules,  and 
the  secondary  fever. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  little  more  is  necessary  dur~ 
ing  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep  the  patient  coo!  and  quiet,  al- 
lowing him  to  drink  diluting  liquors,  and  bathing  his  feet  fre- 
quently in  warm  water.  Though  this  be  generally  the  safest 
course  that  can  be  taken  with  infants,  yet  adults  of  a strong  con- 
stitution and  plethoric  habit  sometimes  require  bleeding.  When 
a full  pulse,  a dry  skin,  and  other  symptoms  of  inflammation, 
render  this  operation  necessary,  it  ought  to  be  performed;  but 
unless  these  symptoms  are  urgent,  it  is  safer  to  let  it  alone;  if  the 
body  is  bound,  emollient  clysters  may  be  thrown  in. 

If  there  is  a great  nausea  or  inclination  to  vomit,  weak  camo- 
mile-tea or  lukewarm  water  may  be  drank,  in  order  to  cleanse 
the  stomach.  At  the  beginning  of  a fever.  Nature  generally  at- 
tempts a discharge,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  which,  if  pro- 
moted by  gentle  means,  would  tend  greatly  to  abate  the  violence 
of  the  disease. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the  primary  fevei’, 
by  a cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent  too  great  an  eruption ; yet  after 
the  pustules  have  made  their  appearance,  our  business  is  to  pro- 
mote the  suppuration  by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and  if  Nature 
seems  to  flag,  by  generous  cordials.  When  a low  creeping  pulse, 
faintishness,  and  great  loss  of  strength,  render  cordials  necessary, 
w’e  would  recommend  good  wine,  which  may  be  made  into  negus, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  sharpened  with  tlie  juice  of 
an  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the  like.  Wine- whey,  shai  peii- 
ed  as  above,  is  likewise  a proper  drink  in  this  case;  great  care 
however  must  be  taken  not  to  overheat  the  patient  by  any  of  these 
things.  This,  instead  of  promoting,  would  retard  the  eruption. 

The  rising  of  the  small-pox  is  often  prevented  by  the  violence 
of  the  fever;  in  this  case  the  cool  regimen  is  strictly  to  be  observ- 
ed. The  patient’s  chamber  must  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  lie 
ought  likewise  frequently  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  to  be  lightly 
covered  with  clothes  while  in  it. 

Excessive  restlessness  often  prevents  the  rising  and  filling  of 
the  small-pox.  When  this  happens,  gentle  opiates  are  necessary. 
These  however  ought  always  to  be  administered  with  a sparing 
hand.  To  an  infant  a tea-spoonful  of  the  syrup  of  poppies  may 
be  given  every  five  or  six  hours  till  it  has  the  desired  effect.  An 
adult  will  require  a table-spoonful  in  order  to  answer  the  same 
purpose. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a strangury,  or  suppression  of 
pxine,  which  often  happens  in  the  smali-pox,  he  sliould  be  fre- 
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quently  taken  out  of  bed,  and  if  he  be  able,  should  Walk  across^ 
the  room  with  his  feet  bare.  When  he  cannot  do  this  he  may  be 
frequently  set  on  his  knees  in  bed,  and  should  endeavour  to  pass 
his  urine  as  often  as  he  can.  When  these  do  not  succeed,  a tea- 
spoonful of  the  sweet  s]nrits  of  iiiti’c  may  be  occasionally  mixed 
mth  his  drink.  Nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient,  or 
is  more  beneficial  in  the  small-pox,  than  a plentiful  discharge  of 
urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and  chapped,  it 
ought  frequently  to  be  washed,  and  the  throat  gargled  with  water 
and  honey  sliarpened  'with  a little  vinegar  or  currant-jelly. 

During  the  rising  of  tlie  small-pox,  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  without  a stool.  This  not  only 
tends  to  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  but  the  fieces,  by  lodging  so 
long  in  the  body,  become  acrid,  and  even  putrid;  from  whence 
bad  consequences  must  ensue.  It  will  therefore  be  proper,  when 
the  body  is  bound,  to  throw  in  an  emollient  clyster,  every  second 
or  third  day,  through  the  whole  cdurse  of  the  disease.  This  will 
greatly  cool  and  relieve  the  patient. 

When  petecliiae,  purple,  black,  or  livid  spots  appear  among  the 
small-pox,  the  Peruvian  bark  must  immediately  be  administered 
in  as  large  doses  as  the  patient’s  stomach  can  bear.  For  a child, 
two  drams  of  the  bai’k  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in  three  ounces 
of  common  water,  one  ounce  of  simple  cinnamon-water,  and  two 
ounces  of  the  syrup  of  orange  or  lemon.  This  may  be  shar- 
pened with  the  spirits  of  vitriol,  and  a table-spoonful  of  it  given 
every  hour.  If  it  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the  same  form,  he  may 
take  at  least  three  or  four  spoonfuls  every  hour.  This  medicine 
ought  not  to  be  trifled  with,  but  must  be  administered  as  fre- 
quently as  the  stomach  can  bear  it;  in  which  case  it  will  often 
produce  very  happy  effects.  I have  frequently  seen  the  petechiae 
disappear,  and  the  small-pox,  which  had  a very  threatening  as- 
pect, rise  and  fill  with  li^udable  matter,  by  the  use  of  the  bark 
and  acids. 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  likewise  in  this  case  to  be  generous, 
as  wine  or  strong  negus  acidulated  with  spirits  of  vitriol,  vinegar, 
the  juice  of  lemon,  jelly  of  currants,  or  such  like.  His  food 
must  consist  of  apples,  roasted  or  boiled,  preserved  cherries, 
plums,  and  other  fruits  of  an  acid  nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  necessary  when  the  petechiiT? 
or  putrid  symptoms  appear,  but  likewise  in  the  lymphatic  or 
crystalline  small-pox,  where  the  matter  is  thin,  and  not  duly  pre- 
pared. The  Peruvian  bark  seems  to  possess  a singiilar  power  of 
assisting  Nature  in  preparing  laudable  pus,  or  what  is  called 
good  matter;  consequently  it  must  be  beneficial  both  in  this  and 
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oilier  diseases,  where  the  crisis  depends  on  a suppuration.  I have 
often  observed  where  the  small-pox  were  flat,  and  the  matter 
contained  in  them  quite  clear  and  transparent,  and  where  at  first 
they  had  the  appearance  of  running  into  one  another,  that  the 
Peruvian  bark,  acidulated  as  above,  changed  the  colour  and  con- 
sistence of  the  matter,  and  produced  the  most  happy  eftects. 

When  the  eruption  subsides  suddenly,  or,  as  the  good  women 
term  it,  when  the  small-pox  strike  m,  before  they  have  arrived  at 
maturity,  the  danger  is  very  great.  In  this  case  blistering-plas- 
ters must  be  immediately  applied  to  the  wrists  and  ancles,  and 
the  patient’s  spirits  supported  with  cordials. 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a surprising  effect  in  rising  the  pus- 
tules after  they  have  subsided;  but  it  requires  skill  to  know  ivhen 
this  is  proper,  or  to  what  length  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp 
cataplasms,  however,  may  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  hands  as 
they  tend  to  promote  the  swelling  of  these  parts,  and  by  that 
means  to  draw  the  humours  towards  the  extremities. 

The  most  dangerous  period  of  this  disease  is  what  we  call  the 
secondary  fever.  This  generally  comes  on  when  the  small-pox 
begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  on  the  face;  and  most  of  those  who  die 
of  the  small-pox  are  carried  off*  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the  small-pox,  to 
relieve  the  patient  by  loose  stools.  Her  endeavours  this  way  arc* 
by  no  means  to  be  counteracted,  but  promoted,  and  the  patient 
at  the  same  time  supported  by  food  and  drink  of  a nourishing 
and  cordial  nature. 

at  the  approach  of  the  secondary  fever,  the  pulse  be  very 
quick,  hard,  and  strong,  the  heat  intense,  and  the  breathing  la- 
borious, with  other  symptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breast, 
the  patient  must  immediately  be  bled.  TL'he  quantity  of  blood  to 
be  let  must  be  regulated  by  the  patient’s  strength,  age,  and  tlie 
urgency  of  the  symptoms. 

But,  in  the  secondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be  faintish,  the  pus- 
tules become  suddenly  pale,  and  if  there  be  great  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  blistering-plasters  must  be  applied,  and  the  patient 
must  be  supported  with  generous  cordials.  Wine,  and  even 
spirits,  have  sometimes  been  given  in  such  cases  with  amazing 
success. 

As  the  secondary  fever  is  in  a great  measure,  if  not  wholly, 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  matter,  it  would  seem  highly  con- 
sonant to  reason,  that  the  pustules,  as  soon  as  they  come  to  ma- 
turity, should  be  opened.  This  is  every  day  practised  in  other 
phlegmons  which  tends  to  suppuration;  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
cause  why  it  should  be  less  proper  here.  On  the  contrary,  we 
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have  reason  to  believe  tliat  by  ibis  means  the  secondary  feve? 
might  always  be  lessened,  and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  pustules  should  be  opened  when  they  begin  to’  turn  of  a 
yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  necessary  for  this  operation. 
They  may  either  be  opened  with  a lancet  or  a needle,  and  .the 
matter  absorbed  by  a little  dry  lint.  As  the  pustules  are  gener- 
ally first  ri}7e  on  the  face,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  opening 
these,  and  the  others  in  course  as  they  become  ripe.  The  pus- 
tules generally  fill  again,  a second,  or  even  a third  time;  for 
which  cause  the  operation  must  be  repeated,  or  rather  continued 
as  long  as  there  is  any  considerable  appearance  of  matter  in  the 
pustules. 

We  have'  reason  to  believe  that  this  operation,  rational  as  it  is, 
has  been  neglected  from  a piece  of  mistaken  tenderness  in  parents. 
They  believe  that  it  must  give  great  pain  to  the  poor  child;  and, 
therefore,  would  rather  see  it  die  than  have  it  thus  tortured, 
'^i'his  notion,  however,  is  entirely  without  foundation.  I have 
frequently  opened  the  pustules  when  the  patient  did  not  see  me, 
without  his  being  in  the  least  sensible  of  it;  but  suppose  it  were 
attended  with  a little  pain,  that  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  the 
advantages  which  may  arise  from  it. 

Opening  the  pustules  not  only  prevents  the  resorption  of  the 
matter  into  the  blood,  but  likewise  takes  off  the  tension  of  the 
skin,  and  by  that  means  greatly  relieves  the  patient.  It  likewise 
tends  to  prevent  the  pitting,  which  is  a matter  of  no  small  impor- 
tance. Acrid  matter,  by  lodging  long  in  the  pustules,  cannot 
tail  to  corrode  the  tender  skin ; by  which  many  a handsome  face 
liecomes  so  deformed  as  hardly  to  bear  a resemblance  to  the  hu- 
man figure^\ 

It  is  generally  necessary,  after  the  small-pox  are  gone  off,  to 
purge  the  patient.  Iff  however,  the  body  has  been  open  through 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  or  if  butter-milk  and  other  things 
of  an  opening  nature  have  been  drank  freely  after  the  height  of 
the  small-pox,  purging  becomes  less  necessary;  but  it  ought  never 
wholly  to  be  neglected. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infusion  of  senna  and  prunes, 
with  a little  rhubarb,  may  be  sweetened  with  coarse  sugar,  and 
given  in  small  quantities  till  it  operates.  Those  wiio  are  farther 
advanced  must  take  medicines  of  a sharper  nature.  For  example, 
a child  of  five  or  six  years  of  age  may  take  eight  or  fen  grains  of 


* Though  this  operation  can  never  do  harm,  yet  it  is  only  necessary  when  the 
patient  has  a great  load  of  stnaii-pox,  or  when  the  matter  which  they  contain  is  of 
fto  thin  and  acrid  a nature,  that  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  bad  consequences  from 
its  being  too  quickly  re^oibed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mass  of  circulating 
humours. 
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ilae  rhubarb  in  powder  over  night,  and  tlie  same  quantity  of 
jalap  iii  powder  next  morning.  This  may  be  wrought  off  with 
fresh  broth  or  water-gruel,  and  may  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  five  dr  six  days  intervening  between  each  dose.  For 
children  further  advanced,  and  adults,  the  dose  must  be  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  age  and  constitution*. 

When  imposthumes  happen  after  the  small-pox,  which  is  not 
seldom  the  case,  they  must  be  brought  to  suppuration  as  soon  as 
possible^  by  means  of  ripening  poultices ; and  when  they  have  been 
opened,  or  have  broke  of  their  own  accord,  the  patient  must  be 
purged.  The  Peruvian  batk  and  a milk  diet  will  likewise  be 
useful  in  this  case. 

When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other  symptoms  of 
a consumption,  succeed  to  the  small-pox,  the  patient  must  be  sent 
to  a place  where  the  air  is  good,  and  put  upon  a course  of  asses’ 
milk,  with  such  exercise  as  he  can  bear.  For  further  directions 
in  this  case,  see  thd  article  Consumptions. 

OF  INOCULATION. 

• Though  no  disease^  after  it  is  formed,  baflies  the  power  of 
medicine  more  effectually  than  the  small-pox,  yet  more  may  be 
done  before-hand  to  render  this  disease  favourable  than  any  one 
we  know,  as  almost  all  the  danger  from  it  may  be  prevented  by 
inoculation.  This  salutary  invention  has  been  known  in  Europe 
above  half  a century;  but,  like  most  other  useful  discoveries,  it 
has  till  of  late  made  but  slow  progress.  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  to  the  honour  of  this  country,  that  inoculation  has 
met  with  a more  favourable  reception  iiere,  than  among  any  of 
our  neighbours.  It  is  still,  however,  far  from  being  general, 
wliich  we  have  reason  to  feat  will  be  the  case,  as  long  as  the 
practice  continues  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty. 

No  discovery  can  be  of  general  utility,  while  the  practice  of  it 
is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Had  the  inoculation  of  the  small- 
pox been  inti-oduced  as  a fashion,  and  not  as  a medical  discovery, 
or  had  it  been  practised  by  the  same  kind  of  operators  here,  as  it 
is  in  those  countries  from  whence  we  learned  it,  it  had  long  ago 
been  universal.  Fears,  jealousies,  prejudices,  and  opposite  in- 
terests, are  and  ever  will  be,  the  most  eftectual  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  any  salutary  discovery.  Hence  it  is  that  the  practice 
9f  inoculation  never  became  in  any  measure  general,  even  in 


* I have  of  late  been  accustomfd,  the  to  j^ive  one,  two,  three, 

four,  or  five  grains  of  calomel,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  over  night,  and  to 
work  it  off  next  morning  with  a suitable  dose  of  jalap.  Or  the  jalap  and  calomel 
LTiay  be  together,  and  given  in  the  morning. 
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England,  till  taken  up  by  men  not  bred  to  physic.  These  have 
not  only  rendered  the  practice  more  extensive,  but  likewise  more 
safe,  and  by  acting  under  less  restraint  than  the  regular  practi- 
tioners, have  taught  them  that  the  patient’s  greatest  danger  arose, 
not  from  the  want  of  care,  but  from  the  excess  of  it. 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute  the  success  of 
modern  inoculators  to  any  superior  skill,  either  in  preparing  the 
patient  or  communicating  the  disease.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
from  a sordid  desire  of  engrossing  the  whole  practice  to  themselves, 
pretend  to  have  extraordinary  secrets  or  nostrums  for  preparing 
persons  for  inoculation,  which  never  fail  of  success.  But  this  is 
only  a pretence  calculated  to  blind  the  ignorant  and  inattentive. 
Common  sense  and  prudence  alone  are  sufficient,  both  in  the 
choice  of  the  subject  and  management  of  the  operation.  Who- 
ever is  possessed  of  these  may  perform  this  office  for  his  children 
whenever  he  finds  it  convenient,  provided  they  be  in  a good  state 
of  health. 

This  sentiment  is  not  the  result  of  theory,  but  of  observation. 
Though  few  physicians  have  had  more  opportunities  of  trying 
inoculation  in  all  its  different  forms,  so  little  appears  to  me  to 
depend  on  these,  generally  reckoned  important  circumstances,  of 
preparing  the  body,  communicating  the  infection  by  this  or  the 
other  method,  &c.  that  for  several  years  past  1 have  persuaded 
the  parents  or  nurses  to  perform  the  whole  themselves,  and  have 
found  that  method  followed  with  equal  success,  while  it  is  free 
from  many  inconveniences  that  attend  the  other*. 

The  small-pox  may  be  communicated  in  a great  variety  of  ways 
with  nearly  the  same  degree  of  safety  and  success.  In  Turkey, 
from  whence  we  learned  the  practice,  the  women  communicate  the 
disease  to  children,  by  opening  a bit  of  the  skin  with  a needle, 
and  putting  into  the  wound  a little  matter  taken  from  a ripe 


* A.  critical  situation,  too  often  to  be  met  with,  first  put  me  upon  trying  this 
method.  A gentleman  who  had  lost  all  his  children  except  one  son  by  the  natural 
small-pox,  wl^s  determined  to  have  him  inoculated.  He  told  me  his  intention,  and 
desired  I would  persuade  the  mother,  and  grandmother.  Set.  of  its  propriety.  But 
that  was  impossible.  They  were  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  either  could  not  get  the 
better  of  their  fears,  or  were  determined  against  conviction.  It  was  always  a point 
with  me  not  to  perform  the  operation  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  concerned. 
I therefore  advised  the  father,  after  giving  his  son  a dose  or  two  of  rhubarb,  to  go 
to  a patient  who  had  the  small-pox  of  a good  kind,  to  open  two  or  three  of  the 
pustules,  taking  up  the  matter  with  a little  cotton,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  home  to 
take  his  son  apart,  and  give  his  arm  a slight  scratch  with  a pin,  afterwards  to  rub 
the  place  well  with  the  cotton,  and  take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  All  this  he  punc- 
tually performed;  and  at  the  usual  period  the  small-pox  made  their  appearance, 
which  were  of  an  exceeding  good  kind,  and  so  mild  as  not  to  confine  the  boy  an 
hour  to  his  bed.  None  of  the  other  relations  knew  but  the  disease  had  come  in  the 
natural  rvay,  till  the  boy  was  well. 
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pustule.  Ou  the  coast  of  Barbary,  they  pass  a thread  wet  with^ 
the  matter  through  the  skin  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger; 
and  in  some  of  the  states  of  Barbary,  inoculation  is  performed  by 
rubbing  in  the  variolous  matter  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, or  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  practice  of  communi- 
cating the  small-pox,  by  rubbing  the  variolous  matter  upon  the 
skin  has  been  long  known  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe  as 
well  as  in  Barbary,  and  has  generally  gone  by  the  name  of  buying 
the  small~])ox.  The  same  custom  is  said  to  have  obtained  in 
Wales  long  ago. 

The  present  method  of  inoculating  in  Britain  is  to  make  two 
or  three  slanting  incisions  in  the  arm,  so  superficial  as  not  to 
pierce  quite  through  the  skin,  with  a lancet  wet  with  fresh  matter 
taken  from  a ripe  pustule;  afterwards  the  wounds  are  closed  up, 
and  left  without  any  dressing.  Some  make  use  of  a lancet  covered 
with  the  dry  matter:  but  this  is  less  certain,  and  ought  never  to 
be  used  unless  where  fresh  matter  cannot  be  obtained;  when  this 
is  the  case,  the  matter  ought  to  be  moistened  by  holding  the  lancet 
for  some  time  in  the  steam  of  warm  water*. 

Indeed,  if  fresh  matter  be  applied  long  enough  to  the  skin, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  any  wound  at  all.  Let  a bit  of  thread, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  wet  with  the  matter,  be  immediately 
applied  to  the  arm,  midway  between  the  shoulder  and  the  elbow, 
and  covered  with  a piece  of  the  common  sticking-plaster,  and 
kept  on  for  eight  or  ten  days.  This  will  seldom  fail  to  com- 
municate the  disease.  We  mention  this  method,  because  many 
people  are  afraid  of  a wound ; and  doubtless  the  more  easily  the 
operation  can  be  performed,  it  has  the  greater  chance  to  become 
general.  Some  people  imagine,  that  the  discharge  from  a wound 
lessens  the  eruption;  but  there  is  no  great  stress  to  be  laid  upon 
this  notion:  besides,  deep  wounds  often  ulcerate  and  become 
troublesome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  considered  as  a me- 
ilical  operation  in  those  countries  from  whence  we  learned  it.  In 
Turkey  it  is  performed  by  the  women,  and  in  the  East-Indies  by 
the  Brachmins  or  priests.  In  this  country  the  custom  is  still  in 
its  infancy ; w.e  make  no  doubt,  however,  but  it  will  soon  become 
so  familiar,  that  parents  will  think  no  more  of  inoculating  their 
children,  than  at  present  they  do  of  giving  them  a purge. 

No  set  of  men  have  it  so  much  in  their  power  to  render  the 


^ Mr.  Tronchin  communicates  this  disease  by  a little  bit  of  thread  dipt  in  the 
matter,  which  he  covers  with  a small  blistering-plaster.  This  method  may  no  doubt 
,b“  ijsed  with  advantage  in  those  cases  where  the  patient  is  very  much  alarmed 
the  sight  ot  any  cutting  instrument. 

z.?. 
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practice  of  inoculation  general  as  the  clergy,  the  greatest  oppo<r 
sition  to  it  still  arising  from  some  scruples  of  conscience,  wluch 
they  alone  can  remove.  I would  recommend  it  to  them  not  only 
to  endeavour  to  remove  the  religious  objections  which  weak  minds 
may  have  to  this  salutary  practice,  but  to  enjoin  it  as  a duty,  and 
to  point  out  the  danger  of  neglecting  to  make  use  of  a mean  which 
Providence  lias  put  in  our  power,  for  saving  the  lives  of  our  off- 
spring. Surely  such  parents  as  wilfully  neglect  the  means  of 
saving  their  children'’s  lives,  are  as  guilty  as  those  who  put  theni 
to  death.  I wish  this  matter  were  duly  weighed.  No  one  is  more 
ready  to  make  allowance  for  human  weakness  and  religious  pre- 
judices; yet  I cannot  lielp  recommending  it,  in  the  warmest  man- 


period  ot  lite. 


The  numerous  advantages  arising  from  the  inoculation  of  the 
small-pox  have  been  pretty  fully  pointed  out  by  the  learned  Dr. 
M‘Kenzie,  in  his  History  of  Health.*  To  those  mentioned  by 
the  Doctor  we  shall  only  add,  that  such  as  have  not  had  the  small- 
pox in  the  early  period  of  life,  are  not  only  rendered  unhappy^ 


* ‘ Many  and  great,’  says  this  humane  author,  * are  the  dangers  attending  the 
natural  infection,  from  all  which,  the  inoculation  is  quite  secure.  The  natural 
infection  may  invade  weak  or  distempered  bodies,  by  no  means  disposed  for  its  kindly 
reception.  It  may  attack  them  at  a season  of  the  year,  either  violently  hot,  or  in- 
tensely cold.  It  may  be  communicated  from  a sort  of  small  pox  impregnated  with 
the  utmost  virulence.  It  may  lay  hold  upon  people  unexpectedly,  when  a danger- 
ous sort  is  imprudently  imported  into  a maritime  place.  It  may  surprise  us  soon  after 
excesses  committed  in  luxury,  intemperance,  or  lewdness.  It  may  likewise  seize  on 
the  innocent  after  indispensable  watchings,  hard  labour,  or  necessary  joumies.  And 
is  it  a trivial  advantage,  that  all  these  unhappy  circumstances  can  be  prevented  by 
inoculation  ? By  inoculation  nurnbers  are  saved  from  deformity  as  well  as  from 
death.  In  the  natural  small-pox,  how  often  are  the  finest  features,  and  the  most 
beautiful  complexions,  miserably  disfigured  ? Whereas  inoculation  rarely  leaves  any 
ugly  marks  or  scars,  even  where  the  number  of  pustules  on  the  face  has  been  very 
considerable,  and  the  symptoms  by  no  means  favourable.  And  may  other  grievousL 
complaints  that  are  frequently  subsequent  to  the  natural  sort,  seldom  follow  the 
artificial.  Does  not  inoculation  also  prevent  those  inexpressible  terrors  that  per- 
petually harass  persons  who  never  had  this  disease,  insomuch  that  when  the  small- 
pox is  epidemical,  entire  villages  are  depopulated,  markets  ruined,  and  the  face  of 
distress  spread  over  the  whole  country?  From  this  terror  it  arises,  that  justice  is 
frequently  postponed,  or  discouraged,  at  sessions  or  assizes  where  the  small-pox  rages. 
Witnesses  and  juries  dare  not  appear;  and  by  reason  of  the  necessary  absence  of 
some  gentlemen,  our  honourable  and  useful  judges  are  not  attended  with  that  rever- 
ence and  splendor  due  to  their  office  and  merit.  Does  rot  inoculation,  in  like  m^- 
ner,  prevent  our  brave  sailors  from  being  seized  with  this  distemper  on  shipboard, 
where  they  must  quickly  spread  the  infection  among  such  of  the  crew  who  never 
had  it  before,  and  where  they  have  scarce  any  chance  to  escape,  being  half  stifled 
with  the  closeness  of  their  cabins,  and  but  very  indifferently  nursed  ? Lastly,  with 
regard  to  the  soldiery,  the  miseries  attending  these  poor  creatures,  when  attacked  by 
the  small.pox  on  a march,  are  inconceivable,  without  attendance,  without  lodgings^ 
without  any  accommodation;  so  that  one  of  three  commonly  perishes.’ 
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but  likewise  in  a great  measure  unfit  for  sustaining  many  of  the 
most  useful  and  important  offices.  Few  people  would  cliuse  even 
to  hire  a servant  who  had  not  had  the  small-pox,  far  less  to 
purchase  a slave,  who  had  the  chance  of  dying  of  this  disease. 
How  could  a physician  or  a surgeon,  who  had  never  had  the 
small-pox  himself,  attend  others  under  that  malady  ? How  de- 
plorable is  the  situation  of  females,  who  arrive  at  mature  age 
without  having  had  the  small-pox!  A woman  with  child  seldom 
survives  this  disease:  and  if  an  infant  happen  to  be  seized  with 
the  small-pox  upon  the  mother’s  breast,  who  has  not  had  the  dis- 
ease herself,  the  scene  must  be  distressing!  if  she  continue  to 
suckle  the  child,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  her  own  life;  and  if  she  ivean 
it,  in  all  propability  it  will  perish.  How  often  is  the  affectionate 
mother  forced  to  leave  her  house,  and  abandon  her  children,  at 
the  very  time  when  her  care  is  most  necessary?  Yet,  should 
paternal  affection  get  the  better  of  her  fears,  the  consequences 
would  often  prove  fatal.  I have  known  the  tender  mother  and 
her  sucking  infant  laid  in  the  same  grave,  both  untimely  victims 
to  this  dreadful  malady.  But  these  are  scenes  too  shocking  even 
to  mention.  Let  parents  wdio  run  away  with  their  children  to 
avoid  the  small-pox,  or  who  refuse  to  inoculate  them  in  infancy, 
consider  to  what  deplorable  situations  they  may  be  reduced  by 
this  mistaken  tenderness ! 

As  the  small-pox  is  now  become  an  epidemical  disease  in  most 
parts  of  the  known  world,  no  other  choice  remains  but  to  render 
the  malady  as  mild  as  possible.  This  is  the  only  manner  of  ex- 
tirpation now  left  in  our  power;  and  though  it  may  seem  para- 
doxical^ the  artificial  method  of  communicating  the  disease,  could 
it  be  rendered  universal,  wnuld  amount  to  nearly  the  same  thing 
as  rooting  it  out.  It  is  a matter  of  small  consequence,  whether  a 
disease  be  entirely  extirpated,  or  rendered  so  mild  as  neither  to 
destroy  health  nor  hurt  the  constitution;  but  that  this  may  be 
done  by  inoculation,  does  not  now-  admit  of  a doubt.  The  num- 
bers who  die  under  inoculation  hardly  deserve  to  be  named.  In 
the  natural  way,  one  in  four  or  five  generally  dies;  but  by  inocu- 
lation not  one  m a thousand.  Na}^,  some  can  boast  of  having  ino- 
culated ten  thousand  without  the  loss  of  a single  patient. 

I have  often  wished  to  see  some  plan  established  for  rendering 
this  salutary  practice  universal;  but  am  alraid  I shall  never  be  so 
happy.  The  difficulties  are  many ; yet  the  thing  is  by  no  means 
impracticable.  The  aim  is  great:  no  less  than  in  saving  the  lives 
of  one-fourth  part  of  mankind.  What  ought  not  to  be  attempted 
in  order  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  end? 

The  first  step  tow  ards  rendering  the  practice  universal,  must  be 
to  remove  the  religious  prejudices  against  it.  This,  as  already 
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observed,  can  only  be  done  by  the  clergy.  They  must  not  only 
recommend  it  as  a duty  to  others,  but  likewise  practise  it  on  their 
own  children.  Example  will  ever  have  more  influence  than  pre- 
cept. 

The  next  thing  requisite,  is  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  all.  For 
this  purpose,  we  would  recommend  it  to  the  faculty  to  inoculate 
the  children  of  the  poor,  gratis.  It  is  hard  that  so  useful  a part 
of  mankind  should,  by  their  poverty,  be  excluded  from  such  a 
benefit. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  surely  in  the  power  of  any  state  to  render 
the  practice  general,  at  least  as  far  as  their  dominion  extends. 
We  do  not  mean  that  it  ought  to  be  enforced  by  a law.  The 
best  way  to  promote  it  would  be  to  employ  a sufficient  number  of 
operators  at  the  public  expense  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the 
poor.  This  would  pnly  be  necessary  till  the  practice  became 
general;  afterwards  custom,  the  strongest  of  all  laws  would 
oblige  eyery  indiyidual  to  inoculate  his  children  to  prevent  re« 
flections. 

. i 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  scheme,  that  the  poor  would  refuse 
to  employ  the  inoculators : this  difficulty  is,  easily  removed.  A 
small  premium  to  enable  mothers  to  attend  their  children  while 
under  the  disease,  would  be  a sufficient  inducement;  besides  the 
success  attending  the  operation  would  soon  banish  all  objections  to 
it.  Even  considerations  of  profit  would  induce  the  poor  to  em- 
brace this  plan.  They  often  bring  up  their  children  to  the  age  of 
ten  or  twelve,  and  when  they  come  to  be  useful  they  are  snatched 
away  by  this  malady,  to  the  great  loss  of  their  parents,  and  detri-. 
ment  of  the  public. 

The  British  legislature  has  of  late  years  shewn  great  attention 
to  the  preservation  of  infant  lives,  by  supporting  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  &c.  But  v/e  will  venture  to  say,  if  one-tenth  part  of 
the  sums  laid  out  in  supporting  that  institution,  had  been  bestow- 
ed towards  prompting  the  practice  of  inoculation  of  the  small-pox 
among  the  poor,  that  not  only  more  useful  lives  had  been  saved, 
but  the  practice,  ere  now,  rendered  quite  universal  in  this  island. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  effect-  example  and  a little  money 
will  have  upon  the  poor;  yet,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  go 
on  for  ever  in  the  old  way,  without  thinking  of  any  improvement. 
We  only  mean  this  as  a hint  to  the  humane  and  public  spirited. 
Should  such  a scheme  be  approved,  a proper  plan  might  easily  be 
laid  down  for  the  execution  of  it. 

But  as  yiublic  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring  about,  pnd  often, 
by  the  selilsh  views  and  misconduct  of  those  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  them,  fail  of  answering  the  noble  purposes  for  whicl] 
they  were  designed ; y/e  shall,  therefore,  point  out  some  other 
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method  by  which  the  benefits  of  inoculation  may  be  extended  to 
the  poor. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily  become  more  nu- 
merous. We  would,  therefore,  have  every  parish  in  Britain  to 
allow  one  of  them  a small  annual  salary  for  inoculatmxr  all  the 
children  in  the  parish  at  a proper  age.  This  might  be  done  at  a 
very  trifling  expense,  and  it  would  enable  every  one  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  this  salutary  invention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  pi'event  tlie  progress  of  inocula- 
tion. The  one  is  a wish  to  put  the  evil  day  as  far  off  as  possible. 
This  is  a principle  in  our  nature;  and  as  inoculation  seems  rather 
to  be  anticipating  a future  evil,  it  is  no  wonder  mankind  are  so 
averse  to  it.  But  this  objection  is  sufficiently  answered  by  the 
success.  Who  in  his  senses  would  not  prefer  a lesser  evil  to-day 
to  a greater  to-morrow,  provided  they  were  equally  certain  ? 

The  other  obstacle  is  the  fear  of  reflections.  This  has  a very 
great  weight  with  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Should  the  child  die, 
■^hey  think  the  world  would  blame  them.  This  they  cannot  bear. 
Here  lies  the  difficulty;  and,  till  that  be  removed,  inoculation 
will  make  but  small  progress.  Nothing  however  can  remove  it 
but  custom.  Make  the  practice  fashionable,  and  all  objections 
will  soon  vanish.  It  is  fashion  alone  that  has  led  the  multitude 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  will  lead  them  to  the  end. 
We  must  therefore  call  upon  the  more  enlightened  part  of  man^ 
kind  to  set  a pattern  to  the  rest.  Their  example^  though  it  may 
for  some  time  meet  with  opposition,  will  at  length  prevail. 

I am  aware  of  an  objection  to  this  practice  from  the  expense 
with  which  it  may  be  attended;  this  is  easily  obviated;  We  do 
not  mean  that  every  parisli  ought  to  employ  a Sutton  or  a Dims- 
dale  as  inoculators.  These  have  by  their  success  already  recom- 
mended themselves  to  crowned  heads,  and  are  beyond  the  vulgar 
reach;  but  have  not  others  an  equal  chance  to  succeed They 
certainly  have.  Let  them  make  the  same  trial,  and  the  difficul- 
ties will  soon  vanish.  There  is  not  a parish  and  hardly  a village 
in  Britain,  destitute  of  some  person  who  can  bleed.  But  this  is 
a far  more  difficult  operation,  and  requires  both  more  skill  and 
dexterity  than  inoculation. 

The  persons  to  whom  we  w^ould  chiefly  recommend  the  per- 
formance of  this  operation  are  the  clergy.  Most  of  them  know 
something  of  medicine.  Almost  all  of  tliem  bleed,  and  can  or- 
der a purge,  which  are  all  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculation.  The  priests  among  the  less  enlightened  In- 
dians perform  this  office,  and  why  should  a Christian  teacher  think 
himself  al)ove  it.^  Surely  tim  bodies  of  men  as  well  as  their  souls, 
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merit  a part  of  tlie  pastofs  care,  at  least  the  gi^eatest  'I'eacher 
wlio  ever  appeared  among  men,  seems  to  have  thought  so. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail  we  would  recommend  it  to  pa- 
rents to  perform  the  operation  themselves.  Let  them  take  any 
method. of  communicating  the  disease  they  please;  provided  the 
subjects  be  healthy  and  of  a proper  age,  they  will  seldom  fail  to 
succeed  to  their  wish.  I have  known  many  instances  even  of 
mothers  performing  the  operation,  and  never  so  much  as  heard  of 
one  bad  consequence.  A planter  in  one  of  the  West  India 
islands  is  said  to  have  inoculated  with  his  own  hand  in  one  year, 
three  hundred  of  his  slaves,  who  notwithstanding  the  warmth  of 
the  climate,  and  other  unfavourable  circumstances,  all  did  well. 
Common  mechanics  have  often,  to  my  knowledge^  performed  the 
operation  with  as  good  success  as  physicians.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, mean  to  discourage  those  who  have  it  in  their  power,  from 
employing  people  of  skill  to  inoculate  their  children,  and  attend 
them  while  under  the  disease;  but  only  to  show,  that  where  such 
cannot  be  had,  the  operation  ought  not  upon  that  account  to  be 
neglected. 

Instead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  reeommlend  this  practice^ 
I shall  just  beg  leave  to  mention  the  method  which  I took  with 
my  own  son,  than  an  only  child.  After  giving  him  too  gentle 
purges,  I ordered  the  nurse  to  take  a bit  of  thread  which  had 
been  previously  W'et  with  fresh  matter  from  a pock;^  and  to  lay  it 
upon  his  arm,  covering  it  with  a piece  of  sticking-plaster.  This 
remained  oil  six  or  seven  days,  till  it  was  rubbed  off  by  accident. 
At  the  usual  time  the  small-pox  made  their  appearance,  and  Were 
exceedingly  favourable.  Surely  this,  which  is  all  that  is  generally 
necessary,  may  be  done  without  any  skill  in  medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  on  this  subject  because  the  behe- 
lits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended  to  society  by  any  other 
means  than  making  the  practice  general.  While  it  is  confined  to 
a fewj  it  must  prove  hurtful  to  the  whole.  By  means  of  it  the 
contagion  is  spread^  and  is  communicated  to  many  who  might 
otheiwvise  never  hate  had  the  disease.  Accordingly  it  is  found 
that  ftearly  the  same  number'  die  of  the  small-pox  now  as  before 
inoculation  was  introduced;  and  this  important  discovery,  by 
which  alone  more  lives  might  be  saved  than  by  all  the  endeavours 
of  the  Faculty,  is  in  a great  measure  lost  by  its  benefits  not  being 
extended  to  tlie  whole  community*. 

The  spring  and  autumn  have  been  usually  reckoned  the  most 


* By  a well-laid  plan  for  extendinjj  inoculation,  more  lives  might  be  saved  at  a 
small  expense,  than  are  at  present  preserved  by  all  the  hospitals  in  England j which 
cost  the  public  such  an  amazing  sum. 
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proper  seasons  for  inoculation,  on  account  of  the  weather  being 
then  most  temperate ; but  it  ought  to  be  considered  that  these  are 
generally  the  most  unhealthy  seasons  of  the  whole  year.  Un- 
doubtedly the  best  preparation  for  the  disease  is  a previous  good 
state  of  health.  I have  always  observed  that  children  in  par- 
ticular are  more  sickly  towards  the  end  of  spring  and  autumn 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  On  this  account,  as  well  as 
for  the  advantage  of  cool  air,  I would  propose  winter  as  the  most 
proper  season  for  inoculation ; though  on  every  other  consideration, 
the  spring  would  seem  to  be  preferable. 

The  most  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  between  three  and  five. 
Many  approve  of  inoculating  on  the  breast,  and  where  no  circum- 
stances forbid  this  practice,  I have  no  objection  to  it.  Children, 
however,  are  more  liable  to  convulsions  at  this  time  than  after- 
wards;^ besides,  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  should  the 
child  be  in  danger,  would  not  fail  to  heighten  it  by  spoiling  the 
milk. 

Children  who  have  constitutional  diseases,  must  nevertheless  be 
inoculated.  It  will  often  mend  the  habit  of  body;  but  ought  to 
be  performed  at  a time  when  they  are  most  healthy.  Accidental 
diseases  should  always  be  removed  before  inoculation. 

It  is  generally  thought  necessary  to  regulate  the  diet  for  some 
time  before  the  disease  be  communicated.  In  children,  however, 
great  alteration  in  diet  is  seldom  necessary,  their  food  being  com- 
monly of  the  most  simple  and  wholesome  kind,  as  milk,  water- 
pap,  weak  broths,  bread,  light  pudding,  mild  roots,  and  white 
meats. 

But  children  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a richer  diet,  who 
are  of  a gross  habit,  or  abound  with  bad  humours,  ought  to  be 
put  upon  a spare  diet  before  they  are  inoculated.  Their  food 
! should  be  of  a light  cooling  nature,  and  their  drink  whey,  butter- 
milk, and  such  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medical  preparation  but  two 
or  three  mild  purges,  which  ought  to  be  suited  to  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  patient.  The  success  of  inoculators  does  not 
depend  on  the  preparation  of  their  patients,  but  on  their  manage- 
ment of  them  while  under  the  disease.  Their  constant  care  is  to 
keep  them  cool,  and  their  bodies  gently  open,  by  which  means 
the  fever  is  kept  low,  and  the  eruption  greatly  lessened.  The 
danger  is  seldom  great  when  the  pustules  are  few;  and  their 
number  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  fever  which  precedes 
and  attends  the  eruption.  Hence  the  chief  secret  of  inoculation 
< consists  in  regulating  the  eruptive  fever,  which  generally  may  be 
' kept  sufficientlv  low  bv  the  methods  mentioned  above, 

'*  a •' 
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The  regimen  during  the  disease  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
under  the  natural  sinall-pox.  The  patient  must  be  kept  coo), 
his  diet  should  be  light,  and  his  drink  weak  and  diluting,  he. 
Should  any  bad  symptoms  appear,  whidi  is  seldom  the  case,  they 
must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  directed  in  the  natural  small- 
pox. Purging  is  not  less  necessary  after  the  small-pox  by  in- 
oculation than  in  the  natural  way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
neglected. 

The  new  method  of  Vaccifie  Inoculation,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  will  prove  an  infallible  preventive  against  infection  by 
the  natural  small-pox.  The  numerous  testimonies  already  before 
the  public,  must  convince  every  inpartial  inquirer  of  the  high 
value  of  this  discovery.  This  subject  will  be  fully  treated  of  in 
a separate  Chapter  On  the  Cow-Pox,  which  will  be  found  in  a 
s^ubsequent  part  of  this  work. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


OF  THE  MEASLES. 

fl'^HE  measles  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  same  time  with 
the  small-pox,  and  have  a great  affinity  to  that  disease, 
'rhey  both  came  from  the  same  quarter  of  the  world,  are  both 
infectious,  and  seldom  attack  the  same  person  more  than  once. 
The  measles  are  most  common  in  the  spring  season,  and  gene- 
rally disappear  in  summer.  The  disease  itself,  when  properlv 
managed,  seldom  proves  fatal ; but  its  consequences  are  often  very 
troublesome. 

CAUSE.' — This  disease,  like  the  small-pox,  proceeds  from 
infection,  and  is  more  or  less  dangerous  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  climate,  he. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  measles,  like  other  fevers,  are  preceded 
by  alternate  fsts  of  heat  and  cold,  with  sickness,  and  loss  of  ap- 
petite. The  tongue  is  white,  but  generally  moist.  There  is  a 
short  cough,  a heaviness  of  the  head  and  eyes,  drowsiness,  and 
a running  at  the  nose.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  cough  does  not 
come  before  the  eruption  has  appeared.  There  is  an  inflam- 
mation and  heat  in  the  eyes,  accompanied  with  a defluxion  of 
fresh  rheum,  and  great  acuteness  of  isensation,  so  that  they  can- 
not bear  the  light  without  pain.  The  eyelids  frequently  swell  so 
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as  to  occasion  blindness.  The  patient  generally  complains  of  his 
throat;  and  a vomiting  or  looseness  often  precedes  the  eruption. 
The  stools  in  children  are  commonly  greenish;  they  complain  ot 
itching  of  the  skin,  and  are  remarkably  peevish.  Bleeding  at 
the  nose  is  common,  both  before  and  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease. 


About  the  fourth  day,  small  spots,  resembling  flea-bites,  ap- 
})ear,  first  upon  the  face,  then  upon  the  breast,  and  afterwards  on 
the  extremities;  these  may  be  distinguished  from  the  sraall-pox 
by  their  scarcely  rising  above  the  skin.  The  fever,  cough,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  instead  of  being  removed  by  tlie  eruption., 
as  in  the  small-pox,  are  rather  increased;  but  the  vomiting  gen- 
erally ceases.  / 

About  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  from  the  time  of  sickening, 
the  measles  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the  face,  and  afterwards  upon 
the  body;  so  that  by  tlie  ninth  day  they  entirely  disappear. 
The  fever,  however,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  often  continue, 
especially  if  the  patient  has  been  kept  upon  too  hot  a regimen. 
Petechise,  or  purple  spots,  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  this 
error. 


A violent  looseness  sometimes  succeeds  the  measles;  in  which 
case  the  patienfs  life  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  measles,  generally  expire  about  the  ninth 
day  from  the  invasion,  and  are  commonly  carried  off  by  a perip- 
neumony,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

The  most  favourable  symptoms  are  a moderate  looseness,  a 
moist  skin,  and  a plentiful  discharge  of  urine. 

When  the  eruption  suddenly  falls  in,  and  the  patient  is  seized 
Y/ith  a delirium,  he  is  in  the  greatest  danger.  If  the  measles 
turn  too  soon  of  a pale  colour,  it  is  an  unfavourable  symptom,  as 
are  also  great  weakness,  vomiting,  restlessness,  and  difficulty  of 
swallowing.  Purple  or  black  spots  appearing  among  the  measles, 
are  very  unfavourable.  When  a continual  cough,  with  hoarse- 
ness, succeeds  the  disease,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  approach- 
ing consumption  of  the  lungs.  Our  business  in  this  disease  is  to 
assist  Nature,  by  proper  cordials,  in  throwing  out  the  eruption, 
if  her  efforts  be  too  languid ; but  when  they  are  too  violent  they 
must  be  restrained  by  evacuations  and  cool  diluting  liquons,  &c. 
We  ought  likewise  to  endeavour  to  appease  the  most  urgent 
symptoms,  as  the  cough,  restlessness,  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 

REGIMEN. — The  cool  regimen  is  necessary  here  as  well  as 
in  the  small-pox.  The  food  too  must  be  light,  and  the  drink 
diluting.  Acids,  however,  do  not  answer  so  well  in  the  measles 
m in  the  small-pox,  as  they  tend  to  exasperate  the  cougli.  Small 
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beer  likewise,  though  a good  drink  in  the  small-pox,  is  here  im^ 
proper.  The  most  suitable  liquors  are  decoctions  of  liquorice 
with  marsh-mallow  roots  and  sarsaparilla,  infusions  of  linseed,  or 
of  the  flowers  of  elder,  balm-tea,  clarified  whey,  barley-water, 
and  such  like.  These,  if  the  patient  be  costive,  may  be  sweetened 
with  honey;  or,  if  that  should  disagree  with  the  stomach,  a little 
manna,  may  occasionally  be  added  to  them. 


MEDICINE. — The  measles  being  an  inflammatory  disease, 
without  any  critical  discharge  of  matter,  as  in  the  small-pox, 
bleeding  is  conamonly  necessary,  especially  when  the  fever  runs 
high,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  great  oppression  of  the 
breast.  But  if  the  disease  be  of  a mild  nature,  bleeding  may  be 
omitted*. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  waiter,  botl^ 
tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  fever,  and  to  promote  the 
eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomiting.  When 
there  is  a tendency  this  way,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drinks 
ing  lukewarm  water,  or  weak  camomile-tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublesome,  with  dryness  of  the 
throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  patient  may  hold  his  head 
over  the  sleam  of  warm  water,  and  draw  the  steam  into  his  lungs. 

He  may  likewise  eat  a little  spermaceti  and  sugar-candy 
pounded  together;  or  take  now  and  then  a spoonful  of  the  oil  of 
sweet  almonds,  with  sugar-candy  dissolved  in  it.  These  will 
soften  the  throat,  and  relieve  the  tickling  cough. 

If  at  the  turn  of  the  disease  the  fever  assumes  new  vigour,  and 
there  appears  great  danger  of  suffocation,  the  patient  must  be 
bled  according  to  his  strength,  and  blistering-plasters  applied, 
with  a view  to  prevent  the  load  from  being  thrown  on  the  lungs, 
where  if  an  inflammation  should  fix  itself,  the  patient’s  life  will 
be  in  imminent  danger. 

In  case  the  measles  should  suddently  disappear,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  pursue  the  same  method  which  we  have  recommended 
when  the  small-pox  recede.  The  patient  must  be  supported 
with  wine  and  cordials.  Blistering-plasters  must  he  applied  to 
the  legs  and  ai'ms,  and  the  body  rubbed  all  over  witli  warm 
flannels.  Warm  poultices  may  likewise  be  applied  to  the  feet 
and  palms  of  the  hands. 

When  purple  or  black  spots  appear,  the  patient’s  drink  should 


* I do  not  know  any  disease  w’b«rein  bleeding  is  mor*  necesstiry  than  in 
ineasles,  especially  when  the  fever  runs  high : in  this  case  I have  always  found  it 
relieve  the  patient. 
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be  sharpened  with  spirits  of  vitriol;  and  if  the  putrid  symptoms 
increase,  the  Peruvian  bark  must  be  administered  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  in  the  small-pox. 

Opiates  are  sometimes  necessary,  but  should  never  be  given 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  restlessness,  a violent  looseness,  or 
when  the  cough  is  very  troublesome.  For  children  the  syrup  of 
poppies  is  sufficient.  A tea-spoonful  or  two  may  be  occasionally 
given  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  or  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms. 

After  the  measles  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged. 
This  may  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  in  the 
small-pox. 

If  a violent  looseness  succeed  the  measles,  it  may  be  checked 
by  taking  for  some  days  a gentle  dose  of  rhubarb  in  the  morning, 
and  an  opiate  over  night;  but  if  these  do  not  remoye  it,  bleeding 
will  seldom  fail  to  have  that  effect. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  measles  should  be  careful  what 
they  eat  or  drink.  Their  food  for  some  time  ought  to  be  light, 
and  in  small  quantities,  and  tlieir  drink  diluting,  and  rather  of 
an  opening  nature,  as  butter-milk,  whey,  and  such  like.  They 
ought  also  to  beware  of  exposing  themselves  top  soon  to  the  cold 
air,  least  a suffocating  catarrh,  an  asthma,  or  a consumption  of 
the  lungs  should  ensue. 

Should  a cough  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  a consumption,  rpmain  after  the  measles,  small  quantities 
of  blood  may  be  frequently  let  at  proper  intervals,  as  the  patient’s 
strength  and  constitution  will  permit.  He  ought  likewise  to 
drink  asses’  milk,  to  remove  to  a free  air,  if  in  a large  town,  and 
to  ride  daily  on  horseback.  He  must  keep  close  to  a diet  consists 
ing  of  milk  and  vegetables;  and  lastly,  if  these  do  not  succeed, 
let  him  remove  to  a warmer  climate 


^ Attempts  have  been  made  to  comniunicate  the  measles,  as  well  as  the  small- 
pox, by  in«cuUtion,  and  we  make  no  doubt  but  in  time  the  practice  may  succeed. 
Dr  Home  of  Edinburgh  says,  he  communicated  the  disease  by  the  blood.  Others 
have  tried  this  method,  and  have  not  found  it  succeed.  Some  think  the  disease 
would  be  more  certainly  communicated  by  rubbing  the  skin  of  a patient  who  has 
the  measles  with  cotton,  and  afterwards  applying  the  cotton  to  a wound  as  in  the 
smail-pox;  while  others  recommend  a bit  of  flannel  which  had  been  applied  to  the 
patient’s  skin  all  the  time  of  the  disease,  to  be  afterwards  laid  upon  the  arm  or  leg 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  infection  is  to  be  communicated.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  this  disease,  as  well  as  the  small-pox,  may  be  communicated  various  ways;  the 
most  probable,  however,  is  either  from  cotton  tubbed  upon  the  skin,  as  mentioned 
above,  or  by  introducing  a little  of  the  sharp  humour  which  distils  from  the  eyes  of 
the  patient  into  the  blood.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  such  patients  as  have 
been  inoculated  had  the  disease  very  mildly;  we  therefore  wish  the  practice  w^ere 
more  general,  as  the  measles  have  of  late  become  very  fatal. 
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OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  scarlet  fever  is  so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  patienfs 
skin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  tinged  with  red  wine.  It  hap- 
pens at  any  season  of  the  year,  but  is  most  common  towards  the 
end  of  summer:  at  which  time  it  often  seizes  whole  families; 
children  and  young  persons  are  most  subject  to  it. 

It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with  coldness  and  shivering,  with-p 
out  any  violent  sickness.  Afterwards  the  skin  is  covered  with  red 
spots,  which  are  broader,  more  florid,  and  less  uniform  than  the 
measles.  They  continue  two  or  three  days  and  then  disappear; 
after  which  the  cuticle,  or  scarf-skin,  falls  off. 

There  is  seldom  any  occasion  for  medicine  in  this  disease. 
The  patient,  ought  however,  to  keep  within  doors,  to  abstain 
from  flesh,  strong  liquors,  and  cordials,  and  to  drink  freely  of 
cool  diluting  liquors.  If  the  fever  runs  high,  the  body  must  be 
kept  gently  open  by  emollient  clysters,  or  small  doses  of  nitre  and 
rhubarb.  A scruple  of  the  former  and  five  grains  of  the  latter, 
may  be  taken  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  necessary. 

Children  and  young  persons  are  sometimes  seized  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  disease  with  a kind  of  stupor  and  epileptic  fits.  In 
this  case,  the  feet  and  legs  should  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  a 
large  blistering-plaster  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a dose  of  the  syiv 
up  of  poppies  giveq  every  night  till  the  patient  recovers*. 

The  scarlet  fever,  however,  is  not  always  of  so  mild  a nature. 
It  is  sometimes  attended  with  putrid  or  malignant  symptoms,  in 
which  case  it  is  always  dangerous.  In  the  malignant  scarlet  fever, 
the  patient  is  not  only  affected  with  coldness  and  shivering,  but  with 
langour,  sickness,  and  great  oppression;  to  these  succeed  exces- 
sive heat,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  with  a soreness  of  the  throat; 
the  pulse  is  extremely  quick,  but  small  and  depressed;  the 
breathing  frecpient  and  laborious ; the  skin  hot  but  not  quite  dry ; 
the  tongue  moist,  and  covered  with  a whitish  mucus;  the  tonsils 
inflamed  and  ulcerated.  When  the  eruption  appears  it  brings 
no  relief:  on  the  contrary  the  symptoms  generally  grow  worse, 
and  fresh  ones  come  op,  as  purging,  delirium,  &c. 

AVhen  this  disease  is  mistaken  for  simple  inflammation,  and 
treated  with  repeated  bleedings,  purging  and  cooling  medicines, 
it  generally  proves  fatal.  The  only  medicines  that  can  be  de- 
pended on  in  this  case,  are  cordials  and  antiseptics,  as  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  wine,  snake-root  and  the  like.  The  treatment  must 
be  in  general  similar  to  that  of  the  putrid  fever,  or  of  the  malig- 
nant ulcerous  sore  throat  *1*. 

^ Sydenham. 

I In  the  year  1774,  during  winter,  a very  bad  species  of  this  fever  prevaHed  in 


OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 


When  a continual,  remitting,  or  unremitting  fever,  is  accom- 
panied with  a frequent  or  copious  evacuation  of  bile,  either  bj 
vomit  or  stool,  the  fever  is  denominated  bilious.  In  Britain  the 
bilious  fever  generally  makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of 
summer,  and  ceases  towards  the  approach  of  winter.  It  is  most 
frequent  and  fatal  in  warm  countries,  especially  where  the  soil  is 
marshy,  and  when  great  rains  are  succeeded  by  sultry  heats. 
Persons  who  work  without  doors,  lie  in  camps,  or  who  are  ex- 
posed to  the  night-air,  are  most  liable  to  this  kind  of  fever. 

If  there  are  symptoms  of  inflammation  at  the  beginning  of  this 
fever,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bleed,  and  to  put  the  patient  upon 
the  cool  diluting  regimen  recommended  in  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  saline  draught  may  likewise  be  frequently  admin- 
istered, and  the  patient’s  body  kept  open  by  clysters  or  mild 
purgatives.  But  if  the  fever  should  remit  or  intermit,  bleeding 
will  seldom  be  necessary.  In  this  case,  a Vomit  may  be  admin- 
istered, and,  if  the  body  be  bound,  a gentle  purge,  after  which 
the  Peruvian  bark  will  generally  complete  the  cure. 

In  case  of  a violent  looseness,  the  patient  must  be  supported 
with  chicken  broths,  jellies  of  hartshorn,  and  the  like;  and  he 
may  use  the  white  decoction  for  his  ordinary  drink*.  If  a bloody 
flux  should  accompany  this  fever,  it  must  be  treated  in  the  man- 
ner recommended  under  the  article  Dysentery, 

When  there  is  a burning  heat,  and  the  patient  does  not  sweat, 
that  evacuation  may  be  promoted  by  giving  him,  three  or  four 
times  a^day,  a table  spoonful  of  Mindererus’  spirit -f*,  mixed  in  a 
cup  of  his  ordinary  drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous,  malignant, 
or  putrid  symptoms,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  patient 
must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  under  these 
diseases. 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  a relapse. 
For  this  purpose  the  patient,  especially  towards  the  end  of  au- 
tumn, ought  to  continue  the  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark  for  some 
time  after  he  is  well.  He  should  likewise  abstain  from  all  trashy 
I'ruits,  new  liquors,  and  every  kind  of  flatulent  aliment. 


Edinburgh.  It  raged  chiefly  among  young  people.  The  eruption  was  generally 
accompanied  with  a quinsey,  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms  were  so  blended  with 
Others  of  a putrid  nature,  as  to  render  the  treatment  of  the  disease  very  difficult. 
Many  of  the  patients,  towards  the  decline  of  the  fever,  were  afflicted  with  large 
swellings  of  the  subinaxillary  glands,  and  not  a few  had  a suppuration  in  one  or  both 
eais. 

^ See  Appendix,  White  Decoction, 
t See  Appendix,  of 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  OR  ST.  ANTHONTS  FIRE. 

rjlHIS  disease,  which  in  sotrie  parts  of  Britain,  is  called  the 
^ rose,  attacks  person's  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is  most  com- 
mon between  tlie  age  of  thirty  and  forty.  Persons  of  a sanguine 
or  plethoric  habit  are  most  liable  to  it.  It  often  attacks  young 
people,  and  pregnant  women;  and  such  as  have  once  been 
afflicted  with  it  are  very  liable  to  have  it  again.  Sometimes  it  is 
a primary  disease,  and  at  other  times  only  a symptom  of  some 
other  malady.  Every  part  of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  an  erysipelas,  but  it  most  frequently  seizes  the  legs  or  face, 
especially  the  latter.  It  is  most  common  in  autumn^  or  when  hot 
Weather  is  succeeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES. — The  erysipelas  may  be  occasioned  by  violent 
passions  or  affections  of  the  mind;  as  fear,  anger,  &c.  When 
the  body  has  been  heated  to  a great  degree,  and  is  immediately 
exposed  to  the  cold  air,  so  that  the  perspiration  is  suddenly  check- 
ed, an  erysipelas  will  often  ensue*.  It  may  also  be  occasioned  by 
drinking  to  excess,  by  continuing  too  long  in  a warm  bath,  or  by 
any  thing  that  overheats  the  blood.  If  any  of  the  natural 
evacuations  be  obstructed,  or  in  too  small  quantity,  it  may  cause 
an  erysipelas.  The  same  effect  will  follow  from  the  stoppage  of 
artificial  evacuations;  as  issues,  setons,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  erysipelas  attacks  with  a shivering, 
thirst,  loss  of  strength,  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  heat,  restless- 
ness, and  a quick  pulse;  to  which  may  be  added  vomiting,  and 
sometimes  a delirium.  On  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the 
part  swells,  becomes  red,  and  small  pustules  apj^ear;  at  which 
time  the  fever  generally  abates. 

When  the  erysipelas  seizes  the  foot,  the  parts  contiguous  swell, 
the  skin  shines ; and  if  the  pain  be  violent,  it  will  ascend  to  the 
leg,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  touched. 


^ The  country  people  in  many  parts  of  Biitain  call  this  disease  a blast,  and  ima- 
gire  it  proceeds  from  foul  air,  or  ill  wind,  as  they  term  it.  The  truth  is,  they  of- 
ten lie  down  to  rest  them,  when  warm  and  fatigued,  upon  the  damp  ground,  where 
they  fall  asleep,  and  lie  so  long  as  to  catch  cold,  which  occasions  the  erysipelas. 
The  disease  may  indeed  proceed  from  other  causes,  but  wc  may  venture  to  say,  that 
nine  limes  out  of  ten  it  is  occasioned  by  cold  caught  after  the  body  has  been  greatly 
heated  or  fatigued. 


OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS, 


When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  swells,  appeai^s  red,  and  the  skin 
is  covered  with  small  pustules  filled  with  clear  water.  One  or 
both  eyes  are  generally  closed  with  a swelling : , and  there  is  a 
difficulty  of  breathing.  If  the  mouth  and  nostrils  be  very  dry, 
and  the  patient  drowsy,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain. 

If  the  erysipelas  affects  the  breast,  it  swells  and  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  with  great  pain,  and  is  apt  to  suppurate.  There 
is  a violent  pain  in  the  ai|n-pit  on  the  side  affected,  where  an 
abscess  is  often  formed. 

If  in  a day  or  two  the  swelling  subsides,  the  heat  and  pain 
abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow,  and  the  cuticle  breaks 
and  falls  off  in  scales,  the  danger  is  over. 

The  event  of  this  disease  depends  greatly  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  patient.  It  is  seldom  dangerous;  but  when  the  constitu- 
tion is  bad,  the  legs  will  sometimes  swell  to  a prodigious  size,  and 
the  cure  prove  extremely  difficult.  It  has  often  proved  fatal  to 
people  in  the  decline  of  life,  who  were  of  a scorbutic  habit,  or 
whose  humours  were  vitiated  by  irregular  living,  or  unwholesome 
diet. 

When  the  erysipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  affects  a very  sensible 
part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great.  If  the  red  colour  changes 
into  a livid  or  black,  it  will  end  in  a mortification.  Sometimes 
the  inflammation  cannot  be  discussed,  but  comes  to  a suppura- 
tion; in  which  case  fistulas,  a gangrene,  or  mortification  often 
ensue. 

Such  as  die  of  this  disease  are  commonly  carried  off  by  the 
fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  some- 
times with  a delirium  and  great  drowsiness.  They  generally  die 
about  the  seventh  or  eighth  day. 

REGIMEN. — In  the  erysipelas  the  patient  must  neither  be 
kept  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either  of  these  extremes  will  tend  to 
make  it  retreat,  which  is  always  to  be  guarded  against.  When 
the  disease  is  mild,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  patient 
within  doors,  without  confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to  promote 
the  perspiration  by  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  slender,  and  of  a moderately  cool  and 
moistening  quality,  as  groat-gruel,  panado,  chicken,  or  barley 
broth,  with  cooling  herbs  and  fruits,  &c.  avoiding  flesh,  flsh, 
strong  drink,  spices,  pickles,  and  all  other  things  that^  may  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood;  the  drink  may  be  barley-water,  and  infu- 
sions of  elder-flowers,  common  whey,  and  such  like. 

But  if  the  pulse  be  low,  and  the  spirits  sunk,  the  patient  must 
be  supported  with  negus,  and  other  things  of  a cordial  nature, 
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His  food  may  be  sago-gi*uel,  with  a little  wine,  and  nourishing 
broths,  taken  in  small  quantities,  and  often  repeated.  Great  care 
however,  must  be  taken  not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICINE. —In  this  disease  much  mischief  is  often  done  by 
medicine,  especially  by  external  applications.  People,  when  they 
see  an  inflammation,  immediately  think  that  something  ought  to 
be  applied  to  it.  This  indeed  is  necessary  in  large  phlegmons; 
but  in  an  erysipelas  the  safer  course  is  to  apply  nothing.  Al- 
most all  ointments,  salves,  and  plasters,  being  of  a greasy  nature, 
tend  rather  to  obstruct  and  repel,  tlian  promote  any  discharge 
fj'om  the  part.  At  the  beginning  of  this  disease,  it  is  neither  safe 
to  promote  a suppuration,  nor  to  repel  the  matter  too  quickly. 
The  erysipelas  in  many  respects  resembles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be 
treated  with  the  greatest  caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  soft 
flannel,  are  the  safest  applications  to  the  part.  These  not  only 
defend  it  from  the  external  air,  but  likewise  promote  the  per- 
spiration, which  has  a great  tendency  to  carry  off*  the  disease. 
In  Scotland  the  common  people  generally  apply  a mealy  cloth  to 
the  part  afl'ected,  which  is  far  fi’om  being  improper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  erysipelas;  but  this  likewise  re- 
quires caution.  If,  however,  the  fever  be  high,  the  pulse  hard 
and  strong,  and  the  patient  vigorous,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed ; 
but  the  quantity  must  be  regulated  by  these  circumstances,  and 
the  operation  repeated  as  the  symptoms  may  require.  If  the 
patient  has  been  accustomed  to  strong  liquoi^s,  and  tlie  disease 
attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  when 
the  disease  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has  an  excellent  effect.  It 
tends  to  make  a derivation  from  the  head,  and  seldom  fails  to 
relieve  the  patient.  When  bathing  proves  ineff'ectual,  poultices 
or  sharp  sinapisms  may  be  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  for  the 
same  purpose. 

In  cases  where  bleeding  is  requisite,  it  is  likewise  necessary  to 
keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  efi*ected  by  emollient  clysters, 
or  small  doses  of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  Some  indeed  recommend 
very  large  doses  of  nitre  in  the  erysipelas;  but  nitre  seldom  sits 
easy  on  the  stomach  when  taken  in  large  doses.  It  is,  however, 
one  of  the  best  medicines  when  the  fever  and  inflammation  rim 
high.  Half  a dram  of  it,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb, 
may  be  taken  in  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink,  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

When  the  erysipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and  seizes  the  head, 
so  as  to  occasion  a delirium  or  stupor,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
open  the  body.  If  clysters  and  mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  this. 
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effect,  stronger  ones  must  be  given.  Blistering-plasters  must 
likewise  be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  tlie  ears,  and  sharp 
cataplasms  laid  to  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  discussed,  and  the  part  has 
a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be  proper  to  promote  sup- 
puration, which  may  be  done  by  the  application  of  ripening 
poultices,  with  saffron,  warm  fomentations,  and  such  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part,  sliews  a ten- 
dency to  mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark  must  be  administered. 
It  may  be  taken  along  with  acids,  as  recommended  in  the  small- 
pox, or  in  any  other  form  more  agreeable  to  the  patient.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient’s  life  is  at  stake.  A 
dram  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  if  the  symptoms  be  threa- 
tening, and  cloths  dipped  in  warm  camphorated  spirits  of  wine, 
or  the  tincture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  may  be  applied  to  the  part, 
and  frequently  renewed.  It  may  likewise  be  proper  in  this  case 
to  apply  poultices  of  the  bark,  or  to  foment  the  part  affected  with 
a strong  decoction  of  it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  scorhutic  erysipelas,  which  con- 
tinues for  a considerable  time,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  give 
gentle  laxatives,  and  such  things  as  purify  the  blood  and  promote 
the  perspiration.  Thus,  after  the  inflammation  has  been  checked 
by  opening  medicines,  the  decoction  of  woods*  may  be  drank^ 
after  which  a course  of  bitters  will  be  proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  erysipelas  ought 
carefully  to  guard  against  all  violent  passions;  to  abstain  from 
strong  liquors,  and  all  fat,  viscid,  and  highly  nourishing  food. 
They  should  likewise  take  sufficient  exercise,  carefully  av’^oiding 
the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Their  food  should  consist  chiefly 
of  milk,  and  such  fruits,  herbs,  and  roots,  as  are  of  a cooling 
quality;  and  their  drink  ought  to  be  small-beer,  whey,  butter- 
milk, and  such  like.  They  should  never  suffer  themselves  to  be 
long  costive.  If  that  cannot  be  prevented  by  suitable  diet,  it  will 
be  proper  to  take  frequently  a gentle  dose  of  rhubarb,  cream  of 
tartar,  the  lenitive  electuary,  or  some  other  mild  purgative. 


See  Appendix. 
Baf? 
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OF  THE  PIIRENITIS,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF 

THE  BRAIN 

This  is  sometimes  a primary  disease,  but  oftener  only  a 
symptom  of  some  otlier  malady,  as  the  inflammatory,  eruptive, 
or  spott^  fever,  &c.  It  is  very  common,  however,  as  a primary 
disease  in  warm  climates,  and  is  most  incident  to  persons  about 
the  prime  or  yigour  of  life.  The  p?is§;ionate,  the  studious,  and 
those  whose  nervous  system  is  irritable  in  a high  degree,  are  most 
liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. — This  disease  is  often  occasioned  by  night  w'atch- 
ing,  especially  Avhen  joined  with  hard  study ; it  may  likewise  pro- 
ceed from  hard  drinking,  anger,  grief,  or  anxiety.  It  is  often 
occasioned  by  the  stoppage  of  usiial  evacuations;  as  the  bleeding 
piles  in  men,  the  customary  discharges  of  womer),  &c.  Such  as 
imprudently  expose  themselves  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  especially 
by  sleeping  without  doors  in  a hot  season,  with  their  heads  un- 
covered, are  often  suddenly  seized  witli,  an  inflamination  of  the 
brain,  so  as  to  awa}ie  quite  delirious,  \yhen  repellents  are  im- 
prudently used  in  an  erysipelas,  an  inflammation  of  the  brain  is 
sometimes  the  consequence.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by 
external  injuries,  as  blows  or  bruises  upon  the  head,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  symptoms  which  usually  precede  a true 
inflammation  of  the  brain  are,  pain  of  the  head,  redness  of  the 
eyes,  a violent  flushing  of  the  face,  disturbed  sleep,  or  a total  want 
of  it,  great  dryness  of  the  skin,  costiveness,  a retention  of  urine, 
a small  dropping  of  blood  from  the  nose,  singing  of  the  ears,  and 
extreme  sensibility  of  the  nervous  systeni. 

When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  symptoms  in  general  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  inflammatory  fever.  The  pulse  indeed  is 
often  weak,  irregular,  and  trembling;  but  sometimes  it  is  hard 
and  contracted.  When  the  bvain  itself  is  inflamed,  the  pulse  is 
always  soft  and  low;  but  when  the  inflammation  only  affects  the 
integuments  of  the  brain,  viz.  the  dura  and  pia  matter,  it  is  hard, 
A remarkable  quickness  of  hearing  is  a common  symptom  of  this 
disease';  but  that  seldom  continues  long.  Another  usual  symp- 
tom is  a great  throbbing  or  pulsation  in  the  arteries  of  the  neck 
and  temples.  Though  the  tongue  is  often  black  and  dry,  yet  thq 
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seldom  complains  of  thirst,  and  even  refuses  drink.  The 
mind  chiefly  runs  upon  such  objects  as  have  before  made  a deep 
impression  on  it ; and  sometimes,  from  a sullen  silence,  the  patient 
becomes  all  of  a sudden  quite  outrageous. 

A constant  trembling  and  starting  of  the  tendons  is  an  unfa- 
vourable symptom,  as  are  also  a suppression  of  ui’ine:  a total 
want  of  sleep;  a constant  spitting;  a grinding  of  the  teeth;  which 
last  may  be  considered  as  a kind  of  convulsion.  When  a phrenitis 
succeeds  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  the  intestines,  or  of  the 
throat,  &c.  it  is  owing  to  a translation  of  the  disease  from  these 
parts  to  the  brain,  and  generally  proves  fatal.  This  shews  the 
necessity  of  proper  evacuations,  and  the  danger  of  repellents,  in 
all  inflammatory  diseases.  / 

^ The  favourable  symptoms  are,  a fi*ee  perspiration,  a copious 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose,  the  bleeding  piles,  a plentiful 
discharge  of  urine,  which  lets  fall  a copious  sediment.  Some- 
times the  disease  is  carried  off  by  va  looseness,  and  in  women  by 
an  excessive  flow  of  the  menses. 

As  this  disease  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days,  it  requires  the 
^ost  speedy  applications.  When  it  is  prolonged,  or  improperly 
treated,  it  sometimes  ends  in  madness,  or  a kind  of  stupidity, 
which  continues  for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended  to,  viz.  to 
lessen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  to  retard  the  circu- 
lation towards  the  head. 

REGIMEN.— The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  very  quiet. 
Company,  noise,  and  every  thing  that  affects  the  senses,  or  dis- 
turbs the  imagination,  increases  the  disease.  Even  too  much 
light  is  hurtful;  for  which  reason  the  patient’s  chamber  ought  to 
be  a little  darkene^l,  and  he  should  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor 
cold.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  exclude  the  company  of  an 
agreeable  friend,  as  this  has  a tendency  to  soothe  and  quite  the 
mind.  Neither  ought  the  patient  to  be  kept  too  much  in  the 
dark,  lest  it  should  occasion  a gloomy  melancholy,  which  is  top 
often  the  consequence  of  this  disease. 

The  patient  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  soothed  and  humoured 
in  every  thing.  Contradiction  will  ruffle  his  mind,  and  increases 
his  malad}^  Even  when  he  calls  for  things  which  are  not  to  be 
obtained,  or  which  might  prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to  be  positively 
denied  them,  but  rather  put  ofl*  with  the  promise  of  having  them 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  procured,  or  by  some  other  excuse.  A 
little  of  any  thing  that  the  mind  is  set  upon,  though  not  quite 
proper,  will  hurt  the  patient  less  than  a positive  refusal.  In  a 
word,  whatever  he  was  fond  of,  or  used  to  be  delighted  with. 
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when  in  health,  may  here  be  tried;  as  pleasing  stories,  soft  music^ 
or  whatever  has  a tendency  to  soothe  the  passions,  and  compose 
the  mind.  Boeiihaave  proposes  several  mechanical  experiments 
for  this  purpose;  as  the  soft  noise  of  water  distilling  by  drops  into 
a bason,  and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them,  &c.  Any  uniform 
sointd,  if  low  and  continued,  has  a tendency  to  procure  sleep,  and 
consequently  may  be  of  service. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  consisting  chiefly  of  farinaceous 
substances;  as  panadp,  and  water  gruel,  sharpened  with  jelly  of 
currants  or  juice  of  lemons,  ripe  fruits  roasted  or  boiled,  jellies, 
preserves,  &c.  The  drink  small,  diluting,  and  cooling;  as  whey, 
barley-waters,  or  decoctions  of  barley  and  tamarinds,  which  latter 
not  only  render  the  liquor  more  palatable,  but  likewise  more 
beneficial,  as  they  are  of  an  opening  nature. 

MEDICINE. — In  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  nothing  more 
certainly  relieves  the  patient  than  a free  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  nose.  When  this  comes  of  its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  stopped,  but  rather  promoted,  by  applying  cloths  dipped  in 
warm  water  to  the  part.  When  bleeding  at  the  nose  does  not 
happen  spontaneously,  it  may  be  provoked,  by  putting  a straw, 
or  any  other  sharp  body,  up  the  nostril. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves  the  head; 
but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be  performed,  we  would  re- 
commend in  ifs  stead  bleeding  in  the  jugular  veins.  When  the 
patient’s  pulse  and  spirits  are  so  low  that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding 
with  the  lancet,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples.  These 
not  only  draw  off*  the  blood  more  gradually,  but,  by  being  applied 
nearer  to  the  part  affected,  generally  give  more  immediate  relief. 

A discharge  of  blood  from  the  htemorrhoidal  veins  is  likewise 
of  great  service,  and  ought  by  all  means  to  be  promoted.  If  the 
patient  has  been  subject  to  the  bleeding  piles  and  that  discharge 
has  been  stopped,  every  method  must  be  tried  to  restore  it;  as 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  parts,  sitting  over  the  steams  of 
w^ater,  sharp  clysters,  or  suppositories  made  of  honey,  alops,  and 
rock-salt. 

If  the  inflammation  of  tlie  brain  be  occasioned  by  the  stoppage 
of  evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial,  as  the  menses,  issues, 
setons,  or  such  like,  all  means  must  be  used  to  restore  them  as 
soon  as  possible,  or  to  substitute  others  in  their  stead. 

The  patient’s  body  must  be  kept  open  by  stimulating  clysters 
or  smart  purges,  and  small  quantities  of  nitre  ought  frequently 
to  be  mixed  with  his  drink.  Two  or  three  drams,  or  more  if  the 
case  be  dangerous,  may  be  used  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  head  should  be  shaved,  and  frequently  rubbed  with  vine- 
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gar  and  rose-water.  Cloths  dipt  in  this  mixture  may  likewise  be 
applied  to  the  temples.  The  feet  ought  frequentl}^  to  be  bathed 
in  lukewarm  water,  and  soft  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  may  be 
kept  constantly  applied  to  them. 

If  the  disease  proves  obstinate,  and  does  not  yield  to  these 
medicines,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  a blistering-plaster  to  the 
whole  head. 

This  species  of  inflammation  requires  a treatment  similar  to 
that  recommended  in  other  inflammatory  disorders;  more  than 
ordinary  care  should  be  used  to  keep  the  patient  in  a state  of 
ease,  composure,  and  tranquillity : an  attentive  and  sensible  nurse, 
will  hear  often  be  of  as  much  service  as  the  most  enlightened 
physician.  The  least  irritation,  even  light  noise,  or  any  thing 
that  suddenly  or  strongly  impresses  the  senses,  is  carried  so  rapid- 
ly to  the  brain  as  to  increase  the  inflammation,  and  disorder  even 
the  organs  by  which  it  was  conveyed. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


OF  THE  OPHTHALMIA,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF 

THE  EYES. 

rilHIS  disease  may  be  occasioned  by  external  injuries;  as  blows, 
burns,  bruises,  and  the  like.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from 
dust,  quick-lime,  or  other  substances,  getting  into  the  eyes.  It  is 
often  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  customary  evacuations;  as  the 
healing  of  old  sores,  drying  up  of  issues,  the  suppressing  of  gentle 
morning  sweats,  or  of  the  sweating  of  the  feet,  &c.  Long  expo- 
sure to  the  night  air,  especially  in  cold  northerly  winds,  or  what- 
ever suddenly  checks  the  perspiration,  especially  after  the  body 
has  been  much  heated,  is  very  apt  to  cause  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes.  Viewing  snow  or  other  white  bodies  for  a long  time,  or 
looking  stedfastly  at  the  sun,  a clear  fire,  or  any  bright  object, 
will  likewise  occasion  this  malady.  A sudden  transition  from 
darkness  to  very  bright  light  will  often  have  the  same  eflectv 

Nothing  more  certainly  occasions  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
than  night-watching,  especially  reading  or  writing  by  candle- 
light. Drinking  spiritous  liquors,  and  excess  of  venery  are  like- 
wise very  hurtful  to  the  eyes.  The  acrid  fumes  of  metals,  and  of 
several  kinds  of  fuel,  are  also  pernicious.  Sometimes  an  inflam- 
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maition  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a venereal  taint,  and  often  from 
a scrophulous  or  gouty  ha])it.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by 
hairs  in  the  eye-lids  turning  inwards,  and  hurting  the  eyes. 
Sometimes  the  disease  is  epidemic,  especially  after  wet  seasons; 
and  I have  frequently  known  it  prove  infectious,  particularly  to 
tlmse  wlio  lived  in  the  same  house  with  tire  patient.  It  may  be 
occasioned  by  moist  air,  or  living  in  low  damj)  houses,  especially 
in  persons  wdio  are  not  accustomed  to  such  situations.  In  children 
it  often  proceeds  from  imprudently  drying  up  of  scabbed  heads^ 
a running  behind  the  ears,  or  any  other  discharge  of  that  kind. 
Inflammations  of  the  eyes  often  succeed  the  small-pox  or  measles, 
especially  in  children  of  a scrophulous  habit. 

SYMPTOMS. — An  inflammation  of  the  eyes  is  attended  rvith 
acute  pain,  heat,  redness,  and  swelling.  The  patient  is  not  able 
to  bear  the  light,  and  sometimes  he  feels  a pricking  pain,  as  if  his 
eyes  were  pierced  with  a thorn.  Sometimes  he  imagines  his  eyes 
are  full  of  motes^  or  thinks  he  sees  flies  dancing  before  him.  The 
eyes  are  filled  with  a scalding  rheum,  which  rushes  forth  in  great 
quantities,  whenever  the  patient  attempts  to  look  up.  The  pulse 
is  generally  quick  and  hard,  with  some  degree  of  fever.  When 
the  disease  is  violent,  the  neighbouring  parts  swell,  and  there  is  a 
throbbing  or  pulsation  in  the  temporal  arteries,  &c. 

A slight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  especially  from  an  external 
cause,  is  easily  cured;  but  when  the  disease  is  violent,  and  con- 
tinues long',  it  often  leaves  specks  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimness  of 
sight,  and  sometimes  total  blindness. 

If  the  patient  be  seized  with  a looseness,  it  has  a good  effect ; 
and  when  the  inflammation  passes  from  one  eye  to  another,  as  it 
were  by  infectinn,  it  is  no  unfavourable  symptom.  But  when  the 
disease  is  accompanied  with  a violent  pain  in  the  head,  and  con- 
tinues long,  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  sight. 

REGIMEN. — The  diet,  unless  in  scrophulous  cases,  can 
hardly  be  too  spare,  especially  at  the  beginning.  The  patient 
must  abstain  from  every  thing  of  a heating  nature.  His  food 
should  consist  chiefly  of  mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels. 
His  drink  may  be  barley-water,  balm-tea,  common  whey,  and 
such  like. 

The  patient's  chamber  must  be  darkened,  or  his  eyes  shaded 
by  a cover,  so  as  to  excluce  the  light,  but  not  to  ^ress  upon  the 
eyes.  He  should  not  hike  at  a candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous 
object;  and  ought  to  avoid  all  smoke,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or 
any  thing  that  may  cause  coughing,  sneezing,  or  vomiting.  He 
should  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  all  violent  efforts,  either  of  body 
or  mind,  and  encouraging  sleep  as  much  as  possible. 
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Medicine. — -This  is  one  of  those  diseases  wherein  great 
hurt  is  often  done  by  external  applications.  Almost  every  person 
pretends  to  be  possessed  of  a remedy  for  the  cure  of  sore  eyes. 
These  remedies  generally  consist  of  eyewaters  and  ointments, 
with  other  external  applications,  which  do  mischief  twenty  times 
for  once  they  do  good.  People  ought  therefore  to  be  very  cautious 
how  they  use  such  things,  as  even  the  pressure  upon  the  eyes 
often  increases  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  is  always  ne- 
cessary. This  should  be  performed  as  near  the  part  affected  as 
possible.  An  adult  may  lose  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from 
the  jugular  vein,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  If  it  should  not  be  convenient  to 
bleed  in  the  neck,  the  same  quantity  may  be  let  from  the  arm, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  under  the  eyes, 
with  good  effect.  The  wounds  must  be  suffered  to  bleed  for 
some  hours,  and  if  the  bleeding  stop  soon,  it  may  be  promoted  by 
the  application  of  cloths  dipt  in  warm  water.  In  obstinate  cases, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  this  operation  several  times. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means  to  be  ne- 
glected. The  patient  may  take  a small  dose  of  Glauber’s  salts, 
and  cream  of  tartar,  every  second  or  third  day,  or  a decoction  of 
tamarinds  with  senna.  If  these  be  not  agreeable,  gentle  doses  of 
rhubarb  and  nitre,  a little  of  the  lenitive  electuary,  or  any  other 
mild  purgative,  will  answer  the  same  end.  The  patient  at  the 
same  time  must  drink  freely  of  water  gruel,  tea,  whey,  or  any 
other  weak  diluting  liquor.  He  ought  likewise  to  take  at  bed- 
time, a large  draught  of  very  weak  wine-whey,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote perspiration.  His  feet  and  legs  must  frequently  be  bathed 
in  lukewarm  water,  and  his  head  shaved  twice  or  thrice  a- week, 
and  afterwards  washed  in  cold  water.  This  has  often  a remark- 
ably  good  effect. 

If  the  inffammation  does  not  yield  to  these  evacuations,  blis- 
tering-plasters must  be  applied  to  the  temples,  behind  the  ears, 
or  upon  the  neck,  and  kept  open  for  some  time  by  the  mild  blis- 
tering-ointment. I have  seldom  known  these,  if  long  enough 
kept  open,  fail  to  remove  the  most  obstinate  inflammation  of  the 
eyes;  but  for  this  purpose  it  is  often  necessary  to  continue  the 
discharge  for  several  weeks. 

When  the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing,  I have  seen  very 
extraordinary  effects  from  a seton  in  the  neck,  or  between  the 
shoulders,  especially  the  latter.  It  should  be  put  upwards  and 
downwards,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  spine,  and  in  the  middle 
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between  the'  shoulder  blades.  It  may  be  dressed  twice  a-day 
with  yellow  basilicon.  I liave  known  patients,  who  had  been 
blind  for  a considerable  time,  recover  sight  by  means  of  a seton 
plticed  as  above.  Wiien  the  seton  is  put  across  the  neck,  it  soon 
v/ears  out,  and  is  both  more  painful  and  troublesome  than  be- 
tween the  shoulders  ^ besides,  it  leaves  a disagreeable  mark,  and 
does  not  discharge  so  freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  are  very  great,  a ponltice 
of  bread  and  milk,>  softened  with  sweet  oil  or  fresh  butter,  may  be 
applied  to  them,  at  least  all  night;  and  they  may  be  bathed  with 
lukewarm  milk  and  water  in  the  morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  sleep,  whicli  is  sometimes  the  case,  he 
may  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  or  two  S|)oonfuls 
of  the  syrup  of  poppies  over  night,  more  or  less  according  to  his 
age,  or  the  violence  of  the  symptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off',  if  tlie  eyes  still  remain  weak 
and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed  every  night  and  morning  with 
cold  water  and  a little  brandy,  six  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter.  A method  should  be  contrived  by  which  the  eye  can 
be  quite  immersed  in  the  brandy  and  water,  where  it  ^ould  be 
kept  for  some  time.  I have  generally  found  this,  or  cold  water 
and  vinegar,  as  good  a strengthencr  of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the  most 
celebrated  collyriums. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a scrophu- 
lous  habity  it  generally  proves  very  obstinate.  In  this  case  the 
patient’s  diet  must  not  be  too  low,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to 
drink  small  negus,  or  now  and  then  a glass  of  wine.  The  most 
proper  medicine  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either  be  given 
in  substance,  or  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder,  with  two  drams  of 
Winter’s  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an  English  quart  of  water  to  a 
pint;  when  it  has  boiled  nearly  long  enough,  add  half  an  ounce 
of  liquorice-root  sliced.  Let  the  liquor  be  strained.  Two,  three, 
or  four  table-spoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may 
be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
long  this  medicine  should  be  continued,  as  the  cure  is  sooner  per- 
iormed  in  some  than  in  others;  but,  in  general,  it  requires  a con- 
siderable time  to  produce  any  lasting  efl'ects. 

Dr.  Cheyne  says,  ^ that  ^Ethiop’s  mineral  never  fails  in  obsti- 
nate inflammations  of  tlie  eyes,  even  serophulous  ones,  if  given  in 
a sufficient  dose,  and  duly  persisted  in.’  There  is  no  doubt  but 
this  and  other  preparations  of  mercury,  may  be  of  singular  service 
in  ophtlialmias  of  long  continuance,  i3ut  tliey  ought  always  to  be 
administered  >Yith  the  greatest  caution,  or  by  persons  of  sldll  m 
physic, 
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It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eye  to  see  if  any 
hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or  pressing  upon  them^.  These  ought 
to  be  removed  by  plucking  them  out  with  a pair  of  small  pincers. 

Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this  disease,  ought 
constantly  to  have  an  issue  in  one  or  both  arms.  Bleeding  or 
purging  in  the  spring  and  autumn  will  be  very  beneficial  to  such 
persons.  They  ought  likewise  to  live  with  the  greatest  regu- 
larity, avoiding  strong  liquor,  and  every  thing  of  a heating 
quality.  Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the  night  air  and  late  studksf , 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


OF  THE  QUINSEY,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 

THROAT 

rriHIS  disease  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and  is  frequently 
attended  with  great  danger.  It  prevails  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  is  most  fatal  to  young  people  of  a sanguine  tern-” 
perament. 

CAUSES.— In  general  it  proceeds  from  the  same  causes  as 
other  inflammatory  disorders,  viz.  an  obstructed  perspiration,  or 
whatever  heats  or  inflames  the  blood.  An  inflammation  of  the 
throat  is  often  occasioned  by  omitting  some  part  of  the  covering 
usually  worn  about  the  neck,  by  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the 
body  is  warm,  by  riding  or  walking  against  a cold  northerly 
wind,  or  any  thing  that  greatly  cools  the  throat  and  parts  adja- 
cent. Jt  may  likewise  proceed  from  the  neglect  of  bleeding, 
purging,  or  any  customary  evacuation. 

Singing,  speaking  loud  and  long,  or  whatever  strains  the  throat, 
may  likewise  cause  an  inflammation  of  that  organ.  I have  often 
known  the  quins^y  prove  fatal  to  jovial  companions,  who  after 
sitting  long  in  a warm  room,  drinking  hot  liquors,  and  singing 
with  vehemence,  were  so  imprudent  as  to  go  abroad  in  the  cold 
night  air.  Sitting  w'ith  wet  feet,  or  keeping  on  w et  clothes,  are 


^ Any  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  eye  may  be  expeditiously  removed  by  passing 
a small  hair  pencil  between  the  eye-lid  and  the  ball  of  the  eye.  In  some  places  the 
peasants  do  this  very  effectually,  by  using  their  tongue  in  the  same  manner. 

f As  roost  people  are  fond  of  using  eye-waters  and  ointments  in  this  and  other 
diseases  of  the  eyes,  we  have  inserted  some  of  the  most  approved  forms  of  these  me., 
■dicines  in  the  Appendix.  See  Appendix,  Eye-water,  and  Eye-salv?. 
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very  apt  to  occasion  this  malady.  It  is  likewise  frequently  occa- 
sioned by  continuing  long  in  a moist  place,  sitting  near  an  open 
window,  sleeping  in  a damp  bed,  sitting  in  a room  that  has  been 
newly  plastered,  &c.  I know  people  who  never  fail  to  have  a 
sore  throat  if  they  sit  even  but  a short  time  in  a room  that  has 
been  lately  washed. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewise  inflame  the  throat,  and 
occasion  a quinsey.  It  may  also  proceed  from  bones,  pins,  or 
other  sharp  substances  sticking  in  the  throat,  or  from  the  caustic 
fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  as  arsenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken  in  by 
the  breath.  This  disease  is  sometimes  epidemical  and  infectious. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  evident 
from  inspection,  the  parts  appearing  red  and  swelled;  besides, 
the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  swallowing.  His  pulse  is  quick 
and  hard,  with  other  symptoms  of  a fever.  If  blood  be  let,  it 
is  generally  covered  with  a tough  coat,  of  a whitish  colour,  and 
the  patient  spits  a tough  phlegm.  As  the  swelling  and  inflamma- 
tion increase,  the  breathing  and  swallowing  become  more  difficult ; 
the  pain  aftects  the  ears;  the  eyes  generally  appear  red;  and  the 
face  swells.  The  patient  is  often  obliged  to  keep  himself  in  an 
erect  posture,  being  in  danger  of  suffbcation;  there  is  a constant 
nausea,  or  inclination  to  vomit;  and  the  drink  instead  of  passing 
into  the  stomach,  is  often  returned  by  the  nose.  The  patient  is 
sometimes  starved  at  last,  merely  from  an  inability  to  swallow  any 
kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious  with  straitness  of  the  breast, 
and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Though  the  pain  in  swallow- 
ing be  very  great,  yet  while  the  patient  breathes  easy,  there  is 
not  so  much  danger.  An  external  swelling  is  no  unfavourable 
symptom:  but  if  it  suddenly  falls  and  the  disease  affects  the 
breast,  the  danger  is  very  great.  When  a quinsey  is  the  conse- 
quence of  some  other  disease,  which  has  already  weakened  the 
patient,  his  situation  is  dangerous.  A frothing  at  the  mouth, 
with  a swelled  tongue,  a pale,  ghastly  countenance,  and  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  are  fatal  symptoms. 

REGIMEN. — The  regimen  in  this  disease  is  in  all  respects 
the  same  as  in  the  pleurisy,  or  peripneumony.  The  food  must 
be  light  and  in  small  quantity,  and  the  drink  plentiful,  w^eak,  and 
diluting,  mixed  with  acids. 

It  is  highly  necessary  that  the  patient  be  kept  easy  and  quiet. 
Violent  affections  of  the  mind,  or  great  efforts  of  the  body,  may 
prove  fatal.  He  should  not  even  attempt  to  speak  but  in  a low 
voice.  Such  a degree  of  warmth  as  to  promote  a constant,  gentle 
sweat,  is  proper.  When  the  patient  is  in  bed,  his  head  ought  to 
be  raised  a little  higher  than  usual. 
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It  is  peculiarly  necessary  that  the  neck  be  kept  warm;  for 
which  purpose  several  folds  of  soft  flannel  may  be  wrapt  round  it. 
That  alone  will  often  remove  a slight  complaint  of  the  throat,  es- 
pecially if  applied  in  due  time.  We  cannot  here  omit  observing 
the  propriety  of  a custom  which  prevails  among  the  peasants  in 
Scotland.  When  the)^  feel  any  uneasiness  of  the  throat,  they 
wrap  a stocking  about  it  all  night.  So  effectual  is  this  remedy, 
that  in  many  places  it  passes  for  a charm,  and  the  stocking  is  ap- 
plied with  particular  ceremonies:  the  custom,  however,  is  un- 
doubtedly a good  one,  and  should  never  be  neglepted.  When 
the  throat  has  been  thus  wrapped  up  all  night,  it  must  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  air  through  the  day,  but  a handkerchief,  or  a 
piece  of  flannel,  kept  about  it  till  the  inflammation  be  removed. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  very  much  in  esteem 
for  complaints  of  the  throat;  and  indeed  it  is  of  some  use.  It 
should  be  almost  constantly  kept  in  the  mouth,  and  swallow^ed 
down  leisurely.  It  may  likewise  be  mixed  in  the  patient’s  drink, 
or  taken  any  other  way.  When  it  cannot  be  obtained,  the  jellj*^ 
pf  red  currants,  or  of  mulberries,  may  be  used  in  its  stead. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  very  beneficial.  They  may  be  made 
of  sage-tea,  wdth  a little  vinegar  and  honey,  or  by  adding  to  half 
an  English  pint  of  the  pectoral  decoction  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
honey,  and  the  same  quantity  of  currant  jelly.  This  may  be 
used  three  or  four  times  a day;  and  if  the  patient  be  troubled 
wdth  a tough  viscid  phlegm,  the  gargle  may  be  rendered  more 
sharp  and  cleansing,  by  adding  to  it  a tea-spoonful  of  the  spirit  of 
sal  ammcmtac.  Some  recommend  gargles  made  of  a decoction  of 
the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  black  currantrbush ; but  where  the  jelly 
pan  be  had,  these  are  unnecessary. 

There  is  no  disease  wherein  the  benefit  of  bathing  the  feet  and 
legs  in  lukewarm  water  is  more  apparent;  that  practice  ought^ 
therefore  never  to  be  neglected.  If  people  were  careful  to  keep 
warm,  to  wrap  up  their  throats  with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet 
and  Legs  in  warm  w^ater,  and  to  use  a spare  diet,  with  diluting 
liquors,  at  the  beginning  of  this  disease,  it  w ould  seldom  proceed 
to  a great  height,  or  be  attended  with  any  danger;  liut  when  these 
precautions  are  neglected,  and  the  disease  becomes  violent,  more 
powerful  medicines  are  necessary. 

MEDICINE. — An  inflammation  of  the  throat  being  a most 
acute  and  dangerous  distemper,  which  sometimes  takes  off  the 
patient  very  suddenly,  it  wall  be  proper,  as  soon  as  the  symptoms 
appear,  to  bleed  in  the  arm,  or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  to 
repeat  the  operation  if  circumstances  require. 

The  body  should  likewise  be  kept  gently  open.  This  may 
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citlier  be  done,  by  giving  the  patient  for  bis  ordinary  drink  a 
decoction  of  figs,  and  tamarinds,  or  small  doses  of  rhubarb  and 
nitre,  as  recommended  in  the  erysipelas.  These  may  be  increased 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  repeated  till  they  have 
the  desired  effect. 

1 have  often  known  very  good  effects  from  a bit  of  sal  prunel, 
or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the  mouth,  and  swallowed  down  as  it 
Aielted.  This  promotes  the  dicciiarge  of  saliva^  by  which  means 
it  answers  the  end  of  a gargle,  v/hile  at  the  same  time  it  abates 
the  fever  by  promoting  the  discharge  of  urine,  &c. 

The  throat  ought  likewise  to  be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day 
with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment.  This  seldom  fails  to  pro- 
duce some  good  effects.  At  the  same* time  the  neck  ought  to  be 
carefully  covered  with  wool  or  flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold  from 
penetrating  the  skin,  as  this  application  renders  it  very  tender. 
Many  other  external  applications  are  recommended  in  this  disease, 
as  a swallow's  nest,  poultices  made  of  the  fungus  called  Jew's  ears, 
album  Graecum,  &c.  But  as  we  do  not  look  upon  any  of  these 
to  be  preferable  to  a common  poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  we  shall 
take  no  farther  notice  of  them. 

Some  recommend  the  gum-guaiacnm  as  a specific  in  this  disease. 
Half  a dram  of  the  gum  in  powder  may  be  made  into  an  electuary 
with  the  rob  of  elder-berries,  or  the  jelly  of  currants,  for  a dose^^ 
and  repeated  occasionally*. 

Blistering  upon  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  in  violent  in- 
flammations of  the  throat,  is  very  beneficial;  and  in  bad  cases, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  a lilistering-plaster  quite  across  the 
throat,  so  as  to  reach  from  ear  to  ear.  After  the  plasters  are  taken 
off,  the  parts  ought  to  be  kept  discharging  by  the  application  of 
issue  ointment,  till  the  inflammation  is  gone ; otherwise  upon  their 
drying  up,  the  patient  will  be  in  danger  of  a relapse, 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a suppuration 
seldom  happens.  This,  however,  is  sometimes  the  case,  in  spite 
of  all  endeavours  to  prevent  it.  When  the  inflammation  and 
swelling  continue,  and  it  is  evident  that  a suppuration  will  ensue, 
it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drawing  the  steam  of  warm  v/ater  into 
the  throat  through  a tunnel  or  the  like.  Soft  poultices  ought 
likewise  to  be  applied  outwardly,  and  the  patient  may  keep  a 
roasted  fig  constantly  in  his  mouth. 

It  sometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour  breaks,  that  the 
swelling  is  so  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent  any  thing  from  getting 
Into  the  stomach.  In  this  case,  the  patient  must  inevitably  perish. 
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unless  hd  can  bd  supported  in  some  other  way.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  nourishing  clysters  of  broth,  or  gruel,  with  inilk,  &c. 
Patients  have  often  been  supported  by  these  for  several  days,  till 
the  tumour  has  broke;  and  afterwards  they  have  recovered. 

Not  only  the  swallowing,  but  the  breathing  is  often  prevented 
by  the  tumour.  Ifi  this  case  nothing  can  save  the  patient's  life, 
but  opening  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe.  As  that  has  been  often 
done  with  success,  no  person,  in  such  desperate  circumstances, 
ought  to  hesitate  a moment  about  the  operation;  but  as  it  can 
only  be  performed  by  a surgeon,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  give 
any  directions  about  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  swallowing  is  not  attended  with  an  acute 
pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally  owing  to  an  obstruction  of 
the  glands  about  tlie  throat,  and  only  requires  that  the  part  be 
kept  warm,  and  the  throat  frequently  gargled  with  something 
that  may  gently  stimulate  the  glands,  as  a decoction  of  figs  with 
vinegar  and  honey;  to  which  may  be  added  a little  mustard,  or 
a small  quantity  of  spirits.  But  this  gargle  is  never  to  be  used 
where  there  are  signs  of  an  inflammation.  This  species  of  angina 
has  various  names  among  the  common  people,  as  the  pap  of'  the 
throaty  the  falling  down  of  the  almonds  the  earSy  &c.  Accord- 
to  remove  it,  they  lift  up  the  patient  by  the  hair  of  the 
head  and  thrust  their  fingers  under  his  jaws,  &c,  all  which  prac- 
tices are  at  best  useless,  and  often  hurtful. 

Those  who  are  subject  to  inflammations  of  the  throat,  in  order 
to  avoid  that  disease,  ought  to  live  temperate.  Such  as  do  not 
choose  to  observe  this  rule,  must  have  frequent  recourse  to  purg- 
ing and  other  evacuations,  to  discharge  the  superfluous  humours. 
They  ought  likewise  to  beware  of  catching  cold,  and  should  ab- 
stain from  aliment  or  medicines  of  an  astringent  or  stimulatino' 
nature. 

Violent  exercise,  by  increasing  the  motion  and  force  of  the 
blood,  is  apt  to  occasion  an  inflammation  of  the  throat,  especi- 
ally if  cold  liquor  be  drank  immediately  after  it,  or  the  body 
suffered  suddenly  to  cool.  Those  who  would  avoid  this  disease 
ought  therefore,  after  speaking  aloud,  singing,  running,  drinking 
warm  liquor,  or  doing  any  thing  that  may  strain  the  throat,  or 
increase  the  circulation  of  the  blood  towards  it,  to  take  care  to 
cool  gradually,  and  to  wrap  some  additional  covering  about  their 
necks. 

I have  often  known  persons  who  had  been  subject  to  sore 
throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  complaint  by  only  wearing  a 
riband,  or  a bit  of  flannel,  constantly  about  their  necks,  or  by 
wearing  thicker  slioes,  a flannel  waistcoat,  or  the  like.  These 
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may  seem  trifling,  but  they  have  great  eflect.  There  is  danger 
indeed  in  leaving  them  off*  after  persons  have  been  accustomed  to 
them;  but  surely  the  inconveniency  of  using  such  things  for  life, 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  danger  which  may  attend  the 
neglect  of  them. 

Sometimes  after  an  inflaimmation,  the  glands  of  the  throat  con*^ 
tinue  swelled,  and  become  hard  and  callous.  This  complaint  is 
not  easily  removed,  and  is  often  rendered  dangerous  by  the  too 
frequent  application  of  strong  stimulating  and  styptic  medicines. 
The  best  method  is  to  keep  it  warm,  and  to  gargle  it  twice  a-day 
with  a decoction  of  figs,  sharpened  a little  with  the  elixir  or  spirit 
df  vitriol. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT  QUINSEY,  OR  PUTRID 
ULCEROUS  SORE  THROAT. 

This  kind  of  quinsey  is  but  little  known  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Britain^  though  for  some  timre  past  it  has  been  fatal  in  the  more 
southern  counties.  Children  are  more  liable  to  it  than  adults, 
females  than  males,  and  the  delicate  than  those  who  are  hardy 
and  robust.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  autumn,  and  is  most  frequent 
after  a long  course  of  damp  and  sultry  weather. 

CAUSES. — This  is  evidently  a contagious  distemper,  and  is 
generally  communicated  by  infection.  Whole  families,  and  even 
entire  villages,  often  receive  the  infection  from  one  person.  This 
ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  against  going  near  such 
patients  as  labour  under  the  disorder;  as  by  that  means  they  en- 
danger not  only  their  own  lives,  but  likewise  those  of  their  friends 
and  connections.  Whatever  tends  to  produce  putrid  or  malignant 
fevers,  may  likewise  occasion  the  putrid  ulcerous  sore  throat,  as 
unwholesome  air,  damaged  provisions,  neglect  of  cleanliness,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — -It  begins  with  alternate  fits  of  shivering  and 
heat.  The  pulse  is  quick,  but  low  and  unequal,  and  generally 
continues  so  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  The 
patient  complains  greatly  of  weakness  and  oppression  of  the  breast; 
his  spirits  are  low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint  away  when  set  upright; 
he  is  troubled  with  a nausea,  and  often  with  a vomiting  or  purg- 
ing. The  two  latter  are  most  common  in  children.  The  eyes 
appear  red  and  w^atery,  and  the  face  swells.  The  urine  is  at  first 
pale  and  crude;  but  as  the  disease  advances,  it  turns  more  of  a 
yellowish  colour.  The  tongue  is  white,  and  generally  moist, 
which  distinguishes  this  from  an  inflammatory  disease.  Upon 
looking  into  the  throat,  it  apj^ears  swelled,  and  of  a florid  red 
colour.  Pale  or  ash-coloured  spots,  however,  arc  here  and  there 
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interspersed,  and  sometimes  one  broad  patch  or  spot,  of  an  irre- 
gnlar  figure,  and  pale  white  colour,  surrounded  with  florid  red 
only  appearsi  These  whitish  spots  or  sloughs  cover  so  many  ul- 
cers. 

An  efflorescence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck,  arms,  breast,  and 
fingers,  about  the  second  or  third  day,  is  a common  symptom  of 
this  disease.  hen  it  appears,  the  purging  and  vomiting  gener- 
ally cease. 

There  is  often  a slight  degree  of  delirium,  and  the  face  fre- 
quently appears  bloated,  and  the  inside  of  the  nostrils  red  and  in- 
flamed. The  patient  complains  of  a disagreeable  putrid  smell, 
and  his  breath  is  very  offensive. 

Tile  putrid  ulcerous  sore  throat  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
inflammatory,  by  the  vomiting  and  looseness  with  which  it  is  gen- 
erally ushered  in;  the  foul  ulcers  in  the  throat  covered  with  a 
white  or  livid  coat;  and  by  the  excessive  weakness  of  the  patient; 
with  other  symptoms  of  a putrid  fever. 

Unflivourable  symptoms  are,  an  obstinate  purging,  extreme 
weakness,  dimness  of  the  sight,  a livid  or  black  colour  of  the 
spots,  and  frequent  shiverings,  with  a weak  fluttering  pulse.  If 
the  eruption  upon  the  skin  suddenly  disappears,  or  becomes  of  a 
livid  colour,  with  a discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose  or  mouth, > 
the  danger  is  very  great. 

If  a gentle  sweat  break  out  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and 
continue  with  a slow,  firm,  and  equal  pulse;  if  the  sloughs  castoff 
in  a kindly  manner,  and  appear  clean  and  florid  at  the  bottom; 
and  if  the  breathing  is  soft  and  free,  with  a lively  colour  of  the 
eyes,  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  a salutary  crisis. 

REGIMEN. — The  patient  must  be  kept  quiet,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  bed,  as  he  will  be  apt  to  be  faint  when  taken  out  of 
it.  His  food  must  be  nourishing  aqd  restorative;  as  sago-gruel 
with  red  wine,  jellies,  strong  broths,  &c.  His  drink  ought  to  be 
generous,  and  of  an  antiseptic  quality ; as  red  wine  negus,  white 
wine  whey,  and  such  like. 

MEDICINE. — The  medicine  in  this  kind  of  quinsey  is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  which  is  proper  in  the  inflammatory. 
All  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging,  &c.  which  weaken  the  pa- 
tient must  be  avoided.  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream  of; 
tartar,  are  likewise  hurtful.  Strengthening  cordials  alone  can  be 
used  with  safety ; and  these  ought  never  to  be  neglected. 

If  at  the  beginning  there  is  a great  nausea,  or  inclination  to 
vomit,  the  patient  must  drink  an  infusion  of  green  tea,  camomile 
flowers,  or  cardims  benedictus,  in  order  to  cleanse  tlie  stomach... 

Dn 
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If  these  arc  not  sufficient,  he  may  take  a few  grains  of  tlie  pow- 
der of  ipecacuanha,  or  any  other  gentle  vomit. 

If  the  disease  be  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled  with  an  in- 
fusion of  sage  and  rose  leaves,  to  a gill  of  which  may  be  added  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  honey,  and  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  it 
agreeably  acid;  but  when  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  the  sloughs 
large  and  thick,  and  the  breath  very  offensive,  the  following  gargle 
may  be  used. 

To  six  or  seven  ounces  of  the  pectoral  decoction,  when  boiling 
add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva  r(X)t;  let  it  boil  for  some  time, 
and  afterwards  strain  the  liquor;  to  which  add  two  ounces  of 
winte  wine  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and  an  ounce  of  the 
tincture  of  myrrh.  This  ought  not  only  to  be  used  as  a gargle, 
l)ut  a little  of  it  should  frecjuently  be  injected  with  a syringe  to 
clean  the  throat,  before  the  patient  takes  any  meat  or  drink.  This 
method  is  peculiarly  necessary  for  children,  who  cannot  use  a 
gargle. 

It  will  be  of  gi'eat  benefit  if  the  patient  frequently  receives  in- 
to his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel,  the  steams  of  warm 
vinegar,  myrrh,  and  honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  symptoms  run  high,  and  the  disease  is 
attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine  that  can  be  depended 
upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  be  taken  in  substance,  if  the 
patient's  stomach  will  bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark  grossly 
powdered,  with  two  drams  of  Virginian  snake-root,  may  be  boiled 
in  an  English  pint  and  a half  of  water  to  half  a pint;  to  which  a 
tea-spoonful  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  added,  and  an  ordinary 
tea-cupful  of  it  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  Blistering-plas- 
ters are  very  beneficial  in  this  disease,  especially  when  the  pa- 
tient's pulse  and  spirits  are  low.  They  may  be  applied  to  the 
throat,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublesome,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  the  patient  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  saline  julep,  every 
hour.  Tea  made  of  mint  and  a little  cinnamon  will  be  very  pro- 
per for  his  ordinary  drink,  especially  if  an  equal  quantity  of  red 
wine  be  mixed  with  it. 

In  case  of  a violent  looseness,  the  size  of  a nutmeg  of  dimeo?'- 
dlum,  or  the  japonic  confection,  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  or  oftener,  if  necessary. 

If  a discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose  happens,  the  steams  of 
warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the  nostrils  frequently ; and 
the  drink  must  be  sharpened  with  spirits  of  vitriol,  or  tincture  of 
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111  a case  of  strangury,  the  belly  must  be  fomented  with  warnt 
water,  and  emollient  clysters  given  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  disease  is  over,  the  body  should  still 
be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives;  as  manna,  senna,  rhubarb,  or 
the  like. 

If  great  weakness  and  dejection  of  spirits,  or  night-sweats^ 
with  other  symptoms  of  a consumption,  should  ensue,  we  would 
advise  the  patient  to  continue  the  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with 
the  elixir  of  vitriol,  and  to  take  frequently  a glass  of  generous 
wine.  These,  together  with  a nourishing  diet,  and  riding  on 
horseback,  are  the  most  likely  means  for  recovering  his  strength. 

The  quinsey  is  generally  caught  by  exposing  the  throat  to  a 
current  of  cold  air  from  an  open  window  in  a room,  still  more  in 
a carriage,  especially  in  cold  damp  weather,  or  in  the  night. 

The  inflammatory  sore  throat  is  generally  cured  by  the  method 
of  treatment  recommended  above;  yet  sometimes  there  are  cases 
where  the  patient  loses  the  }X)wer  of  swallowing,  and  dies  from 
the  mere  want  of  sustenance.  An  ingenious  surgeon,  in  a case  of 
this  kind,  saved  his  patient  by  fastening  a tunnel  to  the  skin  of 
an  eel,  open  at  both  ends,  and,  by  means  of  a flexible  probe, 
pushing  one  end  down  the  gullet  till  it  entered  the  stomach,  by 
which  channel  the  proper  sustenance  was  conveyed. 

In  the  malignant  quinsey  not  a moment  should  be  lost  in  pro- 
curing the  best  medical  assistance  that  can  be  obtained,  the 
smallest  delay  may  be  attended  with  irreparable  injury. 
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OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 

I T has  already  been  observed,  that  colds  are  the  effect  of  an 
^ obstructed  perspiration;  the  common  cause  of  which  we  have 
likewise  endeavoured  to  point  out,  and  shall  not  here  repeat  them. 
Neither  shall  we  spend  time  in  enumerating  all  the  various 
symptoms  of  colds,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  almost  every  cold  is  a kind 
of  fever,  wliich  only  differs  in  degree  from  some  of  those  that 
have  already  been  treated  of. 

No  age,  sex,  or  constitution,  is  exempted  from  this  disease; 
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neither  is  it  in  tlie  power  of  any  medicine  or  regimen  to  prevent 
it.  The  inhabitants  of  every  climate  are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor 
can  even  the  greatest  circumspection  defend  them  at  all  times 
from  its  attacks.  Indeed,  if  the  liuman  body  could  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  an  uniform  degree  of  warmth,  such  a thing  as  catching 
cold  would  be  impossible ; but  as  that  cannot  be  effected  by  any 
means,  the  perspiration  must  be  liable  to  many  changes.  Such 
changes,  however,  when  small,  do  not  affect  the  health;  but,  when 
great,  they  must  prove  hurtful. 

When  oppression  of  the  breast,  a stuffing  of  the  nose,  unusual 
weariness,  pain  of  the  head,  &c.  give  ground  to  believe  that  the 
perspiration  is  obstructed,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  person 
has  caught  cold,  he  ought  immediately  to  lessen  liis  diet,  at  least 
the  usual  (piantity  of  his  solid  food,  and  to  abstain  from  all  sU'ong 
liquors.  1 nstead  of  flesh,  flsh,  eggs,  milk,  and  other  nourishing 
diet,  he  may  eat  light  bread-pudding,  veal  or  chicken  broth, 
jianado,  gruels,  and  such  like.  Ilis  drink  may  be  water-gruel 
sweetened  with  a little  honey;  an  infusion  of  halm,  or  linseed, 
sharpened  with  the  juice  of  bitter  orange  or  lemon;  a decoction 
of  barley  and  liquorice  Avith  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool,  dilut- 
ing, acid  liquor. 

Above  all,  his  supper  should  be  liglit;  as  small  posset,  or 
.water-gruel  sweetened  with  honey,  and  a little  toasted  bread  in 
it.  If  honey  should  disagree  with  the  stomach,  the  gruel  may 
be  sweetened  with  treacle  or  coarse  sugar,  and  sharpened  with 
the  jelly  of  currants.  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
generous  liquors  may  take  wine-wliey  instead  of  gruel,  which 
may  be  sweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  usual  in  bed,  and  to  en- 
courage a gentle  sweat,  Avhich  is  easily  brought  on  towards  morn- 
ing by  drinking  tea,  or  any  kind  of  warm  diluting  liquor.  I 
liave  often  known  this  practice  carry  off  a cold  in  one  day,  which 
in  all  probability,  had  it  been  neglected,  would  have  cost  the 
patient  his  life,  or  have  conflned  him  for  some  months.  Would 
people  sacrifice  a little  time  to  ease  and  warmth,  and  practise  a 
moderate  degree  of  abstinence  when  the  first  symptoms  of  a cold 
appear,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  the  bad  effects 
which  flow  from  an  obstructed  perspiration  might  be  prevented. 
But  after  the  disease  has  gathered  strength  by  delay,  all  attempts 
to  remove  it  often  prove  vain.  A pleurisy,  a peripneumony,  or 
a fatal  consumption  of  the  lungs,  are  the  common  effects  of  colds, 
which  have  either  been  totally  neglected,  or  treated  improperly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold  by  getting  drunk;  but  this,  to 
say  no  worse  of  it,  is  a very  hazardous  experiment.  No  doubt 
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k may  sometimes  succeed,  by  suddenly  restoring  tlie  perspiration; 
but  when  there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  which  is  frequently 
the  case,  strong  liquors,  instead  of  removing  the  malady  will  in- 
crease it.  By  this  means  a common  cold  may  be  converted  into 
an  inflammatory  fever. 

When  those  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  catch  cold,  they  cannot  aflbrd  to  lose  a day  or  two,  in 
order  to  keep  themselves  wnrm,  and  take  a little  medicine;  by 
which  means  the  disorder  is  often  so  aggravated  as  to  conflne 
them  lor  a lone-  time,  or  even  to  render  them  ever  after  unable  to 
sustain  hard  labour.  }lut  even  such  of  the  labouring  poor  as  can 
aflbrd  to  take  care  of  themselves,  are  often  too  hardy  to  do  it; 
they  affect  to  desjiise  colds,  and  as  long  as  they  can  crawl  about, 
scorn  to  be  confined  by  w hat  they  call  a common  cold.  Hence  it 
is  that  colds  destroy  such  numbers  ol*  mankind.  Like  an  enemy 
despised,  they  gather  strength  from  delay,  till  at  length  they  be- 
come invincible.  We  often  see  this  verified  in  travellers,  wdio, 
rather  than  lose  a day  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business,  throw 
away  their  lives  by  pursuing  their  journey,  even  in  the  severest 
w'eather,  with  this  disease  upon  them. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too  much  indulged. 
When  a person  for  every  slight  cold,  shuts  himself  up  in  a warm 
room,  and  drinks  great  quantities  of  wnrm  liquor,  it  may  occasion 
such  a general  relaxation  of  the  solids  as  will  not  be  easily  remov- 
ed. It  will,  therefore,  be  proper,  when  the  disease  wall  permit, 
and  the  w'eather  is  mild,  to  join  to  the  regimen  mentioned  above, 
gentle  exercise;  as  walking,  riding  on  horse-back,  &c.  An  ob- 
stinate cold,  which  no  medicine  wall  remove,  wall  yield  to  gentle 
exercise,  and  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  w ater  has  a great  tendency 
to  restore  the  perspiration.  But  care  must  lie  taken  that  the 
water  be  not  too  wnrm,  otherwase  it  will  do  hurt.  It  should  never 
be  much  wnrmer  than  the  blood,  and  tlie  patient  should  go  im- 
mediately to  bed  after  using  it.  Bathing  the  feet  in  warm  wnter, 
lying  in  bed,  and  drinking  warm  water-gruel,  or  other  w^eak 
liquors,  wall  sooner  take  off  a spasm,  and  restore  perspiration,  than 
all  the  hot  sudorific  medicines  in  the  world.  'J’his  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  removing  a common  cold : and  if  tins  course  be  taken 
at  the  beginning  it  will  seldom  fail. 

But  Avhen  the  symptoms  do  not  yield  to  abstinence,  warmth, 
and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  approach  of  some 
other  disease,  as  an  inflammation  of  the  breast,  an  ardent  fever, 
or  the  like.  If  the  pulse,  therefore,  be  hard  and  frequent,  the 
ddn  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient  complains  of  his  head  or  breast. 
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it  be  necessary  to  bleed,  and  to  give  the  cooling  powders 
recommended  in  the  scarlet  fever,  every  three  or  four  hours,  till 
they  give  a stool. 

It  will  likewise  be  proper  to  put  a blistering-plaster  on  the 
back,  to  give  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  saline  mixture  every  two 
hours,  and  in  short  to  treat  the  patient  in  all  respects  as  for  a 
slight  fever.  I have  often  seen  this  course,  when  observed  at  the 
l)egrnning,  remove  the  complaint  in  two  or  three  days,  when  the 
})atient  had  all  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching  ardent  fever,  or 
an  inflammation  of  the  breast. 

I'lie  chief  secret  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoiding,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold,  and  in  taking  care, 
when  the  body  is  heated,  to  let  it  cool  gradually.  These,  and 
other  circumstances  relating  to  this  important  subject,  are  so  fully 
treated  of  under  the  article  Obstructed  Perspiratioii^  that  it  is 
needless  here  to  resume  the  consideration  of  them. 

OF  A COMMON  COUGH. 

A cough  is  generally  the  effect  of  a cold,  which  has  either  been 
imjwopeiiy  treated,  or  entirely  neglected.  When  it  proves 
obstinate,  there  is  always  reason  to  fear  the  consequences,  as  this 
shews  a weak  state  of  the  lungs,  and  is  often  the  forerunner  of 
consumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young  and  strong, 
with  a hard  quick  pulse,  bleeding  will  be  proper;  but  in  w^ak 
and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding  rather  prolongs  the  disease.  When 
the  patient  spits  freely,  bleeding  is  unnecessary,  and  sometimes 
hurtful,  as  it  tends  to  lessen  that  discharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree  of  fever, 
and  the  spittle  is  viscid  and  tough,  sharp  pectoral  medicines  are 
to  be  administered ; as  gum-ammoniac,  squills,  ^c.  Two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  solution  of  gum-ammoniac  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  avday,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  age  and  con- 
stitution of  the  patient.  Squills  may  be  given  various  ways,  two 
ounces  of  the  vinegar,  the  oxymel,  or  the  syrup,  may  be  mixed 
wdth  the  same  quantity  of  simple  cinnamon-water,  to  which  may 
be  added  an  ounce  of  common  w^ater  and  an  ounce  of  balsamic 
syrup.  Two  table-spoonfuls  of  this  mixture  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

A syrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice,  honey,  and  sugar- 
candy,  is  likewise  very  proper  in  this  kind  of  cough,  A table- 
spoonful of  it  may  be  taken  at  pleasure. 

But  when  the  defluxion  is  sharp  and  thin,  these  medicines 
rather  do  hurt.  In  this  case  gentle  opiates,  oils,  and  mucilages. 
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are  more  proper.  A cup  of  an  infusion  of  wild  pojipy  I<}aVes^ 
and  marsh-mallow  roots,  or  the  flowers  of  coltsfoot,  may  be  taken 
frequently;  or  a tea-spoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may  be  put 
into  the  patient's  drink  twice  a-day.  Fuller's  Spanish  infusion 
is  also  a very  proper  medicine  in  this  case,  and  may  be  taken  in 
the  quantity  of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day^. 

When  a cough  is  occasioned  by  acrid  humours  tickling  the 
throat  and  fauces^  the  patient  should  keep  some  soft  pectoral 
lozenges  almost  constantly  in  his  mouth;  as  the  Pontefract 
liquorice-cakes,  barley-sugar,  the  common  balsamic  lozenges, 
Spanish  juice,  &c.  These  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
and,  by  taking  off  their  stimulating  quality,  help  to  appease  the 
cough'f'. 

In  obstinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of  humours  upon 
the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  necessary,  besides  expectorating  me- 
dicines, to  have  recourse  to  issues,  setons,  or  some  other  drain. 
In  this  case  I have  often  observed  the  most  happy  effects  from  a 
Burgundv  pitch  plaster  applied  between  the  shoulders.  I have 
ordered  this  simple  remedy  in  the  most  obstinate  coughs,  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  and  in  many  different  constitutions,  with- 
out ever  knowing  it  fail  to  give  relief,  unless  where  there  were 
evident  signs  of  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundy  pitch  may  be  spread 
thin  upon  a piece  of  soft  leather,  alx)ut  the  size  of  the  hand,  and 
laid  between  the  shoulder-blades.  It  may  be  taken  off*  and  wiped 
every  three  or  four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a cheap  and  simple  me- 
dicine, and  consequently  apt  to  be  despised;  but  we  will  venture 
to  affirm,  that  the  whole  materia  medica  does  not  afford  an  ap- 
plication more  efficacious  in  almost  every  kind  of  cough.  It  has 
not  indeed  always  an  immediate  effect;  but,  if  kept  on  for  some 
time,  it  will  succeed  where  most  other  medicines  fail. 

The  only  inconveniency  attending  this  plaster  is  the  itching 
which  it  occasions;  but  surely  this  may  be  dispensed  with,  con- 
sidering the  advantage  which  the  patient  may  expect  to  reap  from 
the  application;  besides,  when  the  itching  becomes  very  uneasy. 


* See  Appendix,  Spanish  Infusion, 

f In  a former  edition  of  this  book  I recommended  for  an  obstinate  tickling  cough, 
an  oily  emulsion,  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  in- 
stead of  the  common  alkaline  spirit,  i have  since  been  told  by  several  practitioners, 
that  they  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  disorder,  and  every  way  de- 
serving of  the  character  which  I had  given  it.  Where  this  elixir  is  not  kept,  its 
place  may  be  supplied  by  adding  to  the  common  oily  emulsion,  an  adequate  propor- 
tion of  the  Thsbaic  Tincture^  or  liquid  laudanum. 
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the  plaster  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  part  rubbed  with  a dry 
clotli,  or  washed  with  a little  warm  milk  and  watei*.  Some  cau- 
tion indeed  is  necessary  in  discontinuing  the  use  of  such  a plaster; 
this,  however,  may  he  safely  done  by  making  it  smaller  by  de- 
grees, and  at  length  quitting  it  altogether  in  a warm  season^. 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  causes  besides  defluxions 
upon  the  lungs.  In  these  cases  the  cure  is  not  to  be  attempted 
by  pectoral  medicines.  Thus,  in  a cough  proceeding  from  a 
foulness  and  debility  of  the  stomach,  syrups,  oils,  mucilages,  and 
all  kinds  of  balsamic  medicines  do  hurt.  The  stornacli  cough  may 
be  known  from  one  that  is  owing  to  a fault  in  the  lungs  by  this^ 
that  in  the  latter  the  patient  coughs  whenever  he  inspires,  or 
draws  in  his  breath  fully ; but  in  the  former  that  does  not  happen. 

The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon  cleansing  and 
strengthening  the  stomach ; for  which  purpose  gentle  vomits  and 
bitter  purgatives  are  most  proper.  Thus,  after  a vomit  or  two, 
the  sacred  tincture,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  taken  for  a consider- 
able time  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls  twice  a-day,  or 
as  often  as  it  is  found  necessary,  to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 
People  may  make  this  tincture  themselves,  by  infusing  an  ounce 
of  liiera  jncra^  in  an  English  pint  of  white-wiiie,  letting  it  stand 
a few  days,  and  then  straining  it  off'  for  use. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the  stomach,  the 
Peruvian  bark  is  likewise  of  considerable  service.  It  may  either 
be  chewed,  taken  in  powder,  or  made  into  a tincture  along  with 
other  stomachic  bitters. 

A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of  air,  and 
proper  exercise;  to  which  may  be  adde<l  the  use  of  gentle  opiates. 
Instead  of  the  saponaceous  pill,  the  paregoric  elixir,  &c.  which 
are  only  opium  disguised,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum,  more  or  less,  as  circumstances  require, 
may  be  .taken  at  bed-time,  or  when  the  cough  is  most  trouble- 
some. Immersinfj  the  feet  and  hands  in  warm  water  will  often 
appease  the  violence  of  a nervous  cough. 

When  a cough  is  only  the  symptom  of  some  other  malady,  it 
is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without  first  curing  the  disease 
from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus  wdien  a cough  is  occasioned  by 
teething,  keeping  the  body  open,  scarifying  the  gums,  or  what- 
ever facilitates  tlie  cutting  of  the  teeth,  likewise  appeases  the 


* Some  complain  that  the  pitch  plaster  adheres  too  fast,  while  others  find  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  it  on.  This  proceeds  from  the  different  kinds  of  pitch  made  use  of^ 
and  likewise  from  the  manner  of  making  it.  I generally  find  it  answer  best  when 
mixed  with  a little  bees-wax,  and  spread  as  cool  as  possible.  The  clear,  hard,  traiis<= 
parent  pitch,  answers  the  purpose  best. 

I See  Appendix,  Hiera  Picra, 
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•coiigli.  In  like  manner,  when  zvoiins  occasion  a cough,  such 
xnedicines  as  remove  these  vermin  will  generally  cure  the  cough; 
as  bitter  purgatives,  oily  clysters;  and  such  like. 

Women,  during  the  last  months  of  pregnancy,  are  often  great- 
ly afflicted  with  a cough,  which  is  generally  relieved  by  bleeding, 
and  keeping  the  body  gently  opeiii  They  ought  to  avoid  all 
flatulent  food;  and  to  wear  a loose  easy  dress* 

A cough  is  not  only  a symptom,  but  is  often  likewise  the  fore- 
runner of  diseases.  Thus,  the  gout  is  frequently  ushered  in  by 
a very  troublesome  cough;  which  affects  the  patient  for  some 
days  before  the  coming  on  of  the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally 
removed  by  a paroxysm  of  the  gout,  which  should  therefore  be 
promoted,  by  keeping  the  extremities  warm,  drinking  warm  li- 
quors, and  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water. 

OF  THE  HOOPING-COUGH,  OR  CHIN-COUGH. 

This  cough  seldom  affects  adults,  but  proves  often  fatal  td 
children.  Such  children  as  livd  upon  thin  watery  diet,  who 
breathe  unwholesome  air,  and  have  too  little  exercise,  are  most 
liable  to  this  disease,  and  generally  suffer  most  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  so  well  known,  even  to  nurses,  that  a de- 
scription of  it  is  unnecessary*  Whatever  hurts  the  digestion, 
obstructs  the  perspiration,  ot  relaxes  the  solids,  disposes  to  this 
disease;  consequently  its  cure  must  depend  upon  cleansing  and 
strengthening  the  stomach,  bracing  the  solids,  and  at  the  same 
time  promoting  perspiration  and  the  different  secretions* 

The  diet  must  be  light,  and  of  easy  digestion;  for  children, 
good  bread  made  into  a pap  or  pudding,  chicken-broth,  with 
other  light  spoon  meats,  are  proper;  but  those  who  are  farther 
advanced,  may  be  allowed  sago-gruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  not 
high,  a little  boiled  chicken,  or  other  white  meats.  The  drink 
may  be  hyssop,  or  penny-royal  tea,  sweetened  with  honey  or 
sugar-candy,  small  v/ine-whey,  or  if  the  patient  be  weak,  he  may 
sometimes  be  allowed  a little  negus* 

One  of  the  most  effectual  remedies  in  the  chln-cdugh  is  change 
of  air.  This  often  removes  the  malady,  even  when  the  change 
seems  to  be  from  a purer  to  a less  wholesome  air.  This  may  in 
some  measure  depend  on  the  patient’s  being  removed  from  the 
place  where  the  infection  prevails.  Most  of  the  diseases  of  child- 
ren are  infectious ; nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  find  the  chin- 
cough  prevailing  in  one  town  or  village,  when  another  at  a very 
small  distance  is  quite  free  from  it.  But  whatever  be  the  cause, 
we  are  sure  of  the  fact.  No  time  ought  therefore  to  be  lost  in 
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removing  the  patient  at  some  distance  from  the  place  wliere  he 
caught  the  disease,  and,  if  |X)ssible,  into  a more  pure  and  warm 
air*. 

When  the  disease  proves  violent,  and  the  patient  is  in  danger 
of  being  suffocated  by  the  cough,  he  ought  to  be  bled,  especially 
if  there  be  a fever,  with  a hard  full  pulse.  But  as  the  chief  in- 
tention of  bleeding  is  to  prevent  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
to  render  it  more  safe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  seldom  be  necessary 
to  repeat  the  operation;  yet  if  there  are  symptoms  of  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  a second  or  even  a third  bleeditig  may  be  re- 
quisite 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  symptom  when  a fit  of 
coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit.  This  cleanses  the  stomach, 
and  greatly  relieves  the  cough.  It  will  therefore  \ye  proper  to 
promote  this  discharge,  either  by  small  doses  ef  ipecacuanha,  or 
the  vomiting  julep  recommended  in  the  Appendix.*[* 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a vomit.  I 
Iiave  often  seen  tltem  ha^Dpily  deceived,  by  infusing  a scruple  or 
half  a dram  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  in  a teaqx)t,  w ith  half 
ail  English  pint  of  boiling  water.  If  this  be  disguised  with  a 
few  drops  of  milk  and  a liftle  siigar,  they  will  imagine  it  tea,  and 
drink  it  very  greedily.  A small  tea-cupful  of  this  may  be  given 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  rather  every  ten  minutes,  till  it 
operates.  When  the  child  begins  to  puke,  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  drinking  any  more,  as  the  water  already  on  the 
stomach  will  be  sufficient. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanse  tbe  stomach,  which  in  this  disease  is 
generally  loaded  ivith  viscid  phlegm,  but  they  likewise  promote 
the  perspiration  and  other  secretions,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
repeated  according  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  disease.  They  should 
not  however  be  strong;  gentle  vomits  frequently  repeated  are 
both  less  dangerous,  aad  more  beneficial  than  strong  ones. 

Tlie  body  ouglit  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The  best  medicines 
for  this  purpose  are  rhubarb  and  its  preparations,  as  the  syrup, 
tincture,  kc.  Of  these  a tea^spoonful  or  two  may  be  given  to  an 
infant  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  as  there  is  occasion.  To  such  as  are 
furtlier  mlvanced,  the  dose  must  be  proportionaMy  increased,  and 
repeated  till  it  has  the  desired  eftect.  Those  who  cannot  be 
brought  to  take  the  bitter  tiimture,.  may  have  an  infusion  of  senna. 

* Some  think  the  air  ought  not  to  be  changed  till  the  disease  is  on  the  decline  ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  thU  opinion,  as  patients  have  been 
known  to  reap  benefit  from  a change  of  air  at  aW  periods  of  the  disease.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  take  the  patient  out  daily  in  a carriage.  This  seldom  aaswers  any  good 
purpose;  but  often  does  hurt,  by  giving  him  cold. 

I See  Appendix,  Vomiting 
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and  primes,  sweetened  with  manna,  coarse  sugar  or  honey ; or  a 
few  ijrains  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a tea-spoonful  or  two  ot  syrup, 
or  currant-ielly,  so  as  to  disguise  the  taste.  Most  children  are 
fond  of  syrups  and  jellies,  and  seldom  refuse  even  a disagreeable 
medicine  when  mixed  with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pectoral,  and  balsamic  medi- 
cines, possess  wonderful  virtues  for  the  cure  of  the  chin-coug  i, 
and  accordingly  exhibit  them  plentifully  to  patients  ob  every 
acre  and  constitution,  without  considering  that  every  thing  ot 
this  nature  must  load  the  stomach,  hurt  the  digestion,  and  ot 
course  aggravate  the  disorder^. 

The  millipedes,  or  w(X)d-lice,  are  greatly  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  a chin-cough.  Those  who  choose  to  make  use  of  these 
insects  may  infuse  two  ounces  of  them  bruised  in  an  English  pm 
of  small  white-wine  for  one  night.  Afterwards  the  liquor  may 
be  strained  through  a cloth,  and  a table-spoonful  of  it  given  o 
the  patient  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Ojiiates  are  sometimes  necessary  to  allay  the  violence  of  the 
coutrli.  For  this  purpose,  a little  of  the  syrup  of  poppies,  or 
five,  six,  or  seven  drops  of  laudanum,  according  to  the  age  ot  the 
patient,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  hyssop  or  penny-royal  tea,  and 
repeated  occasionally]’. 

The  gallic  ointment  is  a well  known  remedy  in  North  Britain 
for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made  by  beating  in  a mortar  garlic 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  hogslard.  With  this  the  soles  m the 
feet  may  be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day ; but  the  best  method  is 
to  spread  it  upon  a rag,  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of  a plaster. 
It  should  lie  renewed  every  night  and  morning  at  least,  as  the 
garlic  soon  loses  its  virtue.  TTiis  is  an  exceeding  good  medicine 
both  in  the  chin.cough+,  and  in  most  other  coughs  of  an  obstinate 
nature.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  lie  used  when  the  patient  is 
very  hot  or  feverish,  lest  it  should  increase  these  symptoms. 

The  feet  should  be  bathed  once  every  two  or  three  days  m 
lukewarm  water;  and  a Burgundy  pitdli  piaster  kept  constantly 


Of.  Duplanil  says,  he  ha«  seen  many  good  effects  from  the  kerraes  mineral  in 
this  complaint,  the  cough  being  frequently  alleviated  even  by  the  first  dose.  Ihc 
dose  for  a child  of  one  year  old  is  a quarter  of  a gram  dissolved  in  a cup  of  ayy  n- 
quid  repeated  two  or  three  times  a-day.  For  a chiiyof  two  years  the  dose  half 
a grain ; and  the  quantity  must  be  thus  increased  4n  proportion  to  the  age  of  the 

patient.  . j i 

+ Some  recommend  the  extract  of  hemlock  as  an  extraordinary  remedy  in  the 
hooping-cough  ; but  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  observe,  it  is  no  way  superior  to 
opium,  which,  when  properly  administered,  will  often  relieve  some  of  the  most 
troublesome  symptoms  of  this  disorder. 

^ As  this  disoa.se  is  evidently  spasmodic,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  tonic  nacdi«< 
cjn’gs  will  in  time  be  found  the  most  proper  for  its  curct 
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between  the  shoulders.  But  when  the  disease  proves  very  vio*. 
lent,  it  will  be  necessary,  instead  of  it,  to  apply  a blistering-plas- 
ter, and  to  keep  the  part  open  for  some  time  with  issue-ointment. 

When  the  disease  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient  is  free  from  a 
fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bitters,  are  the  most  proper 
medicines.  The  bark  may  either  be  taken  in  substance,  or  in  a 
decoction  or  infusion,  as  is  most  agreeable.  For  a child,  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  grains,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day.  For  an  adult  half  a 
dram  or  two  scruples  will  be  proper.  Some  give  the  extract  of 
the  bark  Vy  ith  cantharides;  but  to  manage  this  requires  considera- 
ble attention.  It  is  more  safe  to  give  a few  grains  of  castor  along 
with  the  bark.  A child  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age  may  take 
seven  or  eight  grains  of  castor,  with  fifteen  grains  of  powdered 
bark,  for  a dose.’  This  may  be  made  into  a mixture,  with  two 
or  three  ounces  of  any  simple  distilled  water,  and  a little  syrup, 
and  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH,  AND 

OTHER  VISCERA, 

\ LL  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous,  and  require 
the  most  speedy  assistance;  as  they  frequently  end  in  a 
suppuration,  and  sometimes  in  a mortification,  which  is  certain 
death. 

CAUSES. — An  inflammation  of  the  stomach  may  proceed 
from  any  of  the  causes  which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever;  as 
cold  liquor  drank  while  the  body  is  warm,  obstructed  perspiration, 
or  tlie  sudden  striking  in  of  any  eruption.  It  may  likewise  pro- 
ceed from  the  acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from  acrid  and  stimulating 
substances  taken  into  the  stomach;  as  strong  vomits  or  purges, 
corrosive  poisons,  and  such  like,  When  the  gout  has  been  re- 
pelled from  the  extremities,  either  by  cold  or  improper  applica^ 
tions,  it  often  occasions  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  Hard 
and  indigestible  substances  taken  into  the  stomach,  as  bones,  the 
stones  of  fruits,  &c.  may  likewise  have  that  effect. 

SYMPTOMS. — It  is  attended  Avith  a fixed  pain  and  burn- 
ing lieat  in  the  stomach ; great  restlessness  and  anxiety ; a smal^ 
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cmick,  and  hard  pulse;  vomiting,  or  at  least  a nausea,  and  sick- 
ness; excessive  thirst;  coldness  of  the  extremities;  difiiculty  o 
breathiiiff ; cold  clammy  sweats;  and  sometimes  convulsions  and 
fainting  fits.  The  stomach  is  swelled,  and  often  feels  hard  to 
the  touch.  One  of  the  most  certain  signs  of  this  disease  ^he 
sense  of  pain  which  the  patient  feels  upon  taking  any  kind  of  food 
or  drink,  especially  if  it  be  either  too  liot  or  too  coxd. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or  drinks,  is  ex- 
tremely restless,  has  a hiccup,  with  an  intermitting  pulse,  and 
frequent  fainting  fits,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

REGIMEN  — All  acrimonious,  heating  and  irritating  food 
and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  weakness  of  the 
patient  may  deceive  the  by-standers,  and  induce  them  to  give 
him  wines,  spirits,  or  other  cordials;  hut  these  never  fad  to  in- 
crease the  disease,' and  often  occasion  sudden  death  ihe  m- 
cl  illation  to  vomit  may  likewise  impose  on  the  attendants,  aiK 
make  them  think  a vomit  necessary ; but  that  too  is  almost  certain 

death. 

The  food  must  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  easy  of  digestion.  It 
must  be  given  in  small  quantities,  and  should  neither  be  quite 
cold,  nor  too  hot.  Thin  gruel  made  of  barley  or  oat-mea  , light 
toasted  bread  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  or  very  weak  chicken- 
broth,  are  the  most  proper.  The  drink  should  be  clear  whey, 
barley-water,  water  in  which  toasted  bread  has  been  boded,  or 
decoctions  of  emollient  vegetables,  as  liquorice,  and  marsh-mal  ow 


roots,  sarsaparilla,  or  the  like. 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding  in  this  disease  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  is  almost  the  only  thing  that  can  be  depended  on. 
When  the  disease  proves  obstinate,  it  will  often  be  proper  to 
repeat  this  operation  several  times;  nor  must  the  low  state  of  t le 
pulse  deter  us  from  doing  so.'  The  pulse  indeed  generally  rises 
upon  bleeding,  and  as  long  as  that  is  the  case,  the  operation  is 

safe. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or  a decwtion  of 
jemollient  vegetables,  are  likewise  beneficial.  Flannel  cloths 
dipped  in  these  must  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomac  i, 
and  removed  as  they  grow  cool.  They  must  neither  be  applie 
too  warm,  nor  be  suffered  to  continue  till  they  become  quite 
cold,  as  either  of  these  extremes  would  aggravate  the  disease. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewise  to  be  frequently  bathed  m 
lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks  or  jxiultices  may  be  applied 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  warm  bath,  if  it  can  be  conven- 


iently used,  will  be  of  great  service. 

^ In  this,  4nd  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels,  an  epispas- 
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tic,  or  blistering- plaster,  a})plied  over  the  part  affected,  is  one  of 
the  best  remedies  I know.  I liave  often  used  it,  and  do  not  re- 
collect one  instance  wherein  it  did  not  give  relief  to  the  patient. 

'^riie  only  internal  medicines  which  we  shall  venture  to  recom- 
mend in  this  disease,  are  mild  clysters.  These  may  be  made  of 
warm  water,  or  thin  water-gruel ; and  if  the  patient  be  costive, 
a little  sweet  oil,  honey,  or  manna,  may  lie  added.  Clysters, 
answer  the  purjiose  of  an  internal  fomentation,  while  they  keep 
tlie  body  open,  and  at  the  same  time  nourish  the  patient,  who  is 
often  in  this  disease  unable  to  retain  any  food  ujxin  his  stomach. 
For  these  reasons  they  must  not  be  neglected,  as  the  patient’s 
life  may  depend  on  them. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and  dartgerous  diseases  to 
which  mankind  arc  liable.  It  generally  proceeds  from  the  same 
causes  as  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach:  to  which  inav  be 
added  costiveness,  worms,  eating  unripe  fruits,  or  great  quanti- 
ties of  nuts,  drinking  hard  windy  malt  liquors,  as  stale  bottled 
iK'cr  or  ale,  sour  wine,  cyder,  &:c.  It  may  likewise  lie  occasioned 
by  a ru}>ture,  by  schirrous  tumours  of  the  intestines,  or  by  their 
opposite  sides  growing  togethei'. 

The  inflammation  of  the  intestines  is  denominated  Iliac 
s?07f,  Enteritis,  c^t.  according  to  the  name  of  the  parts  affected. 
The  treatment,  however,  is  nearly  the  same,  whatever  jwt  of 
the  intestinal  canal  be  the  seat  of  the  disease;  we  shall  therefore, 
omit  these  distinctions,  least  they  should  perplex  the  reader. 

The  symptoms  here  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  foregoing 
disease;  only  the  ])ain,  if  pjossible,  is  more  acute,  and  is  situated 
lower.  The  vomiting  is  likewise  more  violent,  and  sometimes 
even  the  excrements,  together  with  the  clysters,  are  discharged 
by  the  mouth.  The  patient  is  continually  belching  up  wind,  and 
has  often  an  obstruction  of  his  urine. 

When  the  pain  shifts,  and  the  vomiting  only  i:eturns  at  certain 
, intervals,  and  while  the  clysters  pass  downw^ards,  there  is  ground 
for  hope;  but  when  the  clysters  and  faeces  are  vomited,  and  the 
patient  is  exceeding  weak,  with  a low"  fluttering  pulse,  a pale 
countenance,  and  a disagreeable  or  stinking  breath,  there  is  great 
reason  to  fear  that  the  consequences  wall  prove  fatal.  Clammy 
sweats,  black  foetid  stools,  with  a small  intermitting  pulse,  and  a 
total  cessation  of  pain,  are  the  signs  of  a mortification  already  bcr 
gun,  and  of  approaching  death. 

HE  G I MEN. — The  regimen  in  this  disease,  is  in  general  the 
same  as  in  an  inflammation  qf  the  ^fomach.  TJic  patient  must 
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be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  cold,  and  all  violent  passions  of  the  mind. 
His  food  ought  to  be  wery  light,  and  given  in  small  quantities; 
his  dfink  weak  and  diluting;  as  clear  whey,  barley-water,  and 
such  like. 

]\IEDICINE.— Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  in  tlie  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  should 
be  performed  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  apjx'ar,  and  must  be  re- 
peated according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  violence 
of  the  disease. 

A blistering-plaster  is  here  likewise  to  be  applied  immediately 
over  the  part  where  the  most  violent  pain  is. 

This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the  bowels,  but  even  clys- 
ters and  purgative  medicines,  which  before  had  no  effect,  will 
operate  when  the  blister  begins  to  rise. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clysters  are  by  no  means  to  be 
omitted.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs  should  frequently  be  bathed 
in  warm  water;  and  cloths  dipped  in  it  applied  to  his  belly. 
Bladders  filled  with  warm  water  may  likewise  be  applied  to  the 
region  of  the  navel,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  warm 
water,  to  the  soles  of  tlie  feet.  The  clysters  may  be  made  of 
barley-water,  or  thin  gruel  with  salt,  and  softened  with  sweet  oil, 
or  fresh  butter.  These  may  be  administered  every  two  or  three 
hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient  continues  costive. 

If  the  disease  does  not  yield  to  clysters  and  fomentations, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  pretty  strong  purgatives;  but  as  these, 
by  irritating  the  bowels,  often  increase  their  contraction,  and  by 
tiiat  means  frustrate  their  own  intention,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
join  them  with  opiates,  which  by  allaying  the  pain,  and  relaxing 
the  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  guts,  greatly  assist  the  opera- 
tion of  purgatives  in  this  case. 

What  answers  the  purpose  of  opening  the  body  very  well,  is  a 
solution  of  the  bitter  purging  salts.  Two  ounces  of  these  may 
be  dissolved  in  an  English  pint  of  v/arm  water,  or  thin  gruel, 
and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  every  half  hour  till  it  operates.  At 
the  same  time  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum 
may  be  given  in  a glass  of  peppermint  or  simple  cinnamon-water, 
to  appease  the  irritation  and  prevent  the  vomiting,  &:c. 

Acids  have  often  a very  happy  efiect  in  staying  the  vomiting, 
and  appeasing  the  other  violent  symptoms  of  this  disease.  It 
will  therefore  be  of  use  to  shai'pen  the  patient’s  drink  with  cream 
of  tartar,  juice  of  lemon;  or,  when  these  cannot  be  obtained,  with 
vinegar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will  stay  on  the 
stomach.  In  this  case  the  paUent  must  take  purging  pills.  I 
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have  generally  found  the  following  answer  very  well : Take 
jalap  in  powder,  and  vitrlolated  tartar,  of  each  half  a dram,, 
opium  one  grain,  Castile  soap  as  much  as  will  make  the  mass  ht 
for  pills.  "I'hesc  must  be  taken  at  one  dose,  and  if  they  do  not 
operate  in  a few  hours,  the  dose  may  be  repeated. 

If  a stool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above  means,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  immerse  the  patient  in  warm  water  up  to 
the  breast.  I have  ol’Um  seen  tliis  succeed  when  other  means 
had  been  tried  in  vain.  The  patient  must  continue  in  the  water 
as  long  as  he  can  easily  bear  it  without  fainting,  and  if  one  im- 
mersion has  not  the  desired  effect,  it  may  be  repeated  as  soon 
as  the  patient’s  strength  and  spirits  are  recruited.  It  is  more 
safe  for  him  to  go  frecjuently  into  the  bath,  than  to  continue  too 
long  at  a time;  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  repeat  it  several  times 
before  it  has  the  desired  effect. 

It  lias  sometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means  of  procur-^ 
Ing  a stool  had  been  tried  to  no  purpose,  that  this  was  brought 
about  by  immersing  the  patients  lower  extremities  in  cold  water, 
or  making  him  walk  upon  a wet  pavement,  and  dashing  his  legs 
and  thighs  with  the  cold  water.  This  method  when  others  fail,  at 
least  merits  a trial.  It  is  indeed  attended  with  soine  danger;  but 
a doubtful  remedy  is  better  than  none. 

In  desperate  cases  it  is  common  to  give  quicksilver.  This 
may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  several  "ounces,  or  even  a pound, 
blit  shoidd  not  exceed  that^.  When  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
a mortification  of  the  mits,  this  medicine  ouo;ht  not  to  be  tried. 
In  that  case  it  cannot  cure  the  patient,  and  will  only  hasten  his 
death.  But  when  the  obstruction  is  occasioned  by  any  cause 
that  can  be  removed  by  force,  quicksilver  is  not  only  a proper 
medicine,  but  the  best  that  can  be  administered,  as  it  is  the 
fittest  body  we  know  for  making  its  way  through  the  intestinal 
canal. 

If  tlie  disease  proceeds  from  a rupture,  the  patient  must  be 
laid  with  his  head  very  io;t,  and  the  intestines  returned  by 
gentle  pressure  with  his  hand.  If  this,  with  fomentations,  and 
clysters,  should  not  succeed,  recourse  must  be  had  to  surgical 
operation,  which  may  give  the  patient  relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  dangerous  disease^ 
must  take  care  never  to  be  too  long  without  a stool.  Some  who 
have  died  of  it  have  had  several  pounds  of  hard  dry  faeces  taken 


^ When  quicksilver  is  given  in  too  large  quantities  it  defeats  its  own  intention, 
as  it  drags  down  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  which  prevents  its  getting  over  the 
pylorus.  In  this  case  the  patient  should  be  suspended  by  the  heels,  in  order  that 
the  quicksilver  ntay  be  discharged  by  his  mouth. 
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out  of  their  guts.  They  should  likewise  beware  of  eating  too 
freely  of  sour  or  unripe  fruits,  or  drinking  stale  windy  liquors,  &c. 

I have  known  it  brought  on  by  living  too  much  on  baked  fruitSj 
which  are  seldom  good.  It  likewise  proceeds  frequently  from 
cold  caught  by  wet  clothes,  &c.,  but  especially  from  wet  feet, 

OF  THE  COLIC. 

The  colic  has  a great  resemblance  to  the  two  preceding  dis- 
eases, both  in  its  symptoms  and  method  of  cure.  It  is  generally 
attended  with  costiveness  and  acute  pain  of  the  bowels;  and  re*” 
quires  diluting  diet,  evacuations,  fomentations,  &c. 

Colics  are  variously  denominated  according  to  their  causes,  as 

flatulent^  the  bllwus^  the  hysteric^  the  nervous,  &c.  As  each 
of  these  requires  a particular  method  of  treatment,  we  shall  point 
out  their  most  general  symptoms,  and  the  means  to  be  used  for 
their  relief. 

The  Jlatulent,  or  wind  colic,  is  generally  occasioned  by  an  in- 
discreet use  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard  digestion,  windy  ve- 
getables, fermented  liquors,  and  such  like.  It  may  likewise  prey- 
ceed  from  an  obstructed  perspiration,  or  catching  cold.  Deli- 
cate people,  whose  digestive  powers  are  weak,  are  most  liable  to 
this  kind  of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  affect  the  stomach  or  intestines. 
It  is  attended  with  a painful  stretching  of  the  affected  part.  The 
patient  feels  a rumbling  in  his  bowels,  and  is  generally  relieved 
by  a discharge  of  wind,  either  upwards  or  downwards.  The 
pain  is  seldom  confined  to  any  particular  part,  as  the  vapour 
wanders  from  one  division  of  the  bowels  to  another  till  it  finds  a 
vent. 

When  the  disease  proceeds  from  windy  liquor,  green  fruits, 
sour  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  best  medicine  on  the  first  appearance 
of  the  symptoms  is  a dram  of  brandy,  gin,  or  any  good  spirits. 
The  patient  should  likewise  sit  with  his  feet  upon  a warm  hearth- 
stone, or  apply  warm  bricks  to  them;  and  warm  cloths  may  be 
applied  to  his  stomach  and  bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  spirits,  spiceries,  or  any 
thing  of  a hot  nature,  may  be  ventured  upon.  Nor  indeed  are 
they  to  be  used  here  unless  at  the  very  beginning,  before  any 
symptoms  of  inflammation  appear.  We  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  colic  occasioned  by  windy  or  flatulent  food  might  always 
be  cured  by  spirits  and  warm  liquors,  if  they  were  taken  im- 
mediately upon  perceiving  the  first  uneasiness;  but  when  the 
pain  has  continued  for  a considerable  time,  and  there  is  reason  to 
fear  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  already  begun,  all  hot 
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things  arc  to  be  avoided  as  poison,  and  the  patient  is  to  be  treat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  inflammation  of  the  intestines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  &c.  occasion  colics  in 
some  particular  constitutions.  I have  generally  found  the  best 
method  of  cure  for  these  was  to  drink  plentifully  of  small  dilut- 
ing liquors,  as  water-gruel,  small  posset,  toast  and  water,  &c. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excess  and  indigestion  generally 
cure  themselves  by  occasioning  vomiting  or  purging.  These  dis- 
charges are  by  no  means  to  be  stopped,  but  promoted  by  drinking 
plentifully  of  warm  water,  or  weak  posset.  When  their  violence 
is  over,  the  patient  may  take  a dose  of  rhubarb,  or  any  other 
gentle  purge,  to  carry  off  the  dregs  of  his  debauch. 

Colics  which  arc  occasioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catching  cold,  may 
generally  be  removed  at  the  beginning  by  bathing  the  feet  and 
legs  in  warm  water,  and  drinking  such  warm  diluting  liquors  as 
will  promote  the  perspiration,  as  weak  wine-whey,  or  water-gruel 
with  a small  quantity  of  spirits  in  it. 

Those  flatulent  colics  which  prevail  so  much  among  country 
people,  might  generally  be  prevented  were  they  careful  to  change 
their  clothes  when  they  get  wet.  They  ought  likewise  to  take  a 
dram,  or  to  drink  some  warm  liquor,  after  eating  any  kind  of 
green  trash.  We  do  not  mean  to  recommend  the  practice  of 
dram-drinking,  but  in  this  case  ardent  spirits  prove  a real  medi- 
cine, and  indeed  the  best  that  can  be  administered.  A glass  of 
good  peppermint-water  will  have  nearly  the  same  effect  as  a glass 
of  brandy,  and  in  some  cases  is  rather  to  be  preferred. 

The  hUious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains  about  the 
region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  complains  of  great  thirst,  and 
is  generally  costive.  He  vomits  a hot,  bitter,  yellow  coloured 
bile,  which  being  discharged,  seems  to  afford  some  relief,  but  is 
quickly  followed  by  the  same  violent  pain  as  before.  As  the 
distemper  advances,  the  propensity  to  vomit  sometimes  increases 
so  as  to  become  almost  continual,  and  the  proper  motion  of  the 
intestines  is  so  far  perverted,  that  there  are  all  the  symptoms 
of  an  impending  iliac  passion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  strong,  and  the  pulse  full  and 
frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after  which  clysters  may  be 
administered.  Clear  whey  or  gruel,  sharpened  with  the  juice 
of  lemon,  or  cream  of  tartar,  must  be  drank  freely.  Small 
chicken-broth,  with  a little  manna  dissolved  in  it,  or  a slight 
decoction  of  tamarinds,  is  likewise  very  proper,  or  any  other  thin, 
acid^  opening  liquor. 

Besides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  and  if  this 
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should  not  succeed,  the  patient  must  be  immersed  up  to  the  breast 
m warm  water. 

In  the  bilious  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very  difficult  to  re- 
strain. When  this  happens,  the  patient  may  drink  a decoction 
i of  toasted  bread,  or  an  infusion  of  garden  mint,  in  boiling  water. 
Should  these  not  have  the  desired  effect,  the  saline  draught,  with 
a few  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  given  and  repeated  ac- 
I cording  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  A small  quantity  or 
Venice  treacle  may  be  spread  in  form  of  a cataplasm,  and  applied 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Clysters,  with  a proper  quantity  of 
Venicle  treacle  or  liquid  laudanum  in  them,  may  likewise  be  fre- 
quently administered. 

The  hysteric  colic  bears  a great  resemblance  to  the  bilious.  It 
is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
vomiting,  Sic.  What  the  patient  vomits  in  this  case  is  commonly 
of  a greenish  colour.  There  is  a great  sinking  of  the  spirits, 
with  dejection  of  mind  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  are  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  this  disorder.  Sometimes  it  is  accom- 
panied with  the  jaundice,  but  this  generally  goes  off  of  its  own 
accord  in  a few  days. 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging,  vomiting, 
&c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that  weakens  the  patient,  or  sinks  the 
spirits,  is  to  be  avoided.  If,  however,  the  vomiting  should  prove 
violent,  lukewarm  water,  or  small  posset,  may  be  drank  to  cleanse 
the  stomach.  Afterwards  the  patient  may  take  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  twenty-five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  a glass  of  cmnamon- 
water.  This  may  be  repeated  every  ten  or  twelve  hours,  till  the 

symptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewise  take  four  or  five  of  the  foetid  pills 
every  six  hours,  and  drink  a cup  of  penny-royal  tea,  after  them. 
If  asafcetida  should  prove  disagreeable,  which  is  sometimes  the 
case,  a tea-spoonful  of  the  tincture  of  castor  in  a cup  of  penri}^ 
royal  tea,  or  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  balsam  of  Peru  dropped 
upon  a bit  of  loaf  sugar,  may  be  taken  in  its  stead.  The  anti- 
hysteric plaster  may  also  be  used,  which  has  often  a good  effect*. 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  smelters  of  lead, 
plumbers,  the  manufacturers  of  white  lead,  &c^  It  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  cyder  counties  of  England,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  leaden  vessels  used  in  preparing  that  liquor. 
It  is  likewise  a frequent  disease  in  the  West-Indies,  where  it  is 
termed  the  dry  belly-ache. 

No  disease  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more  excruciating 


* S:e  Appendix,  Jlnti-hysteric  Plaster. 
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pain  than  tliis.  Nor  is  it  soon  at  an  end.  I have  known  it  con. 
tinue  eight  or  ten  days  with  very  little  intermission,  the  body  all 
the  while  continuing  bound  in  sj)itc  of  medicine,  yet  at  length 
yield,  and  the  patient  recover^.  It  generally,  however,  leaves 
the  patient  weak,  and  often  ends  in  a palsy. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  disease  is  so  nearly  the  same 
with  that  of  the  iliac  passion,  or  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  that 
we  shall  not  insist  upon  it.  The  body  is  to  be  opened  by  mild 
purgatives  given  in  small  doses,  and  frequently  repeated,  and 
their  operation  must  be  assisted  by  soft  oily  clysters,  fomentations, 
he.  The  castor  oil  is  reckoned  ])eculiarly  proper  in  this  disease. 
It  may  both  be  mixed  with  the  clysters  and  given  by  the  mouth-)*. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  said  to  be  an  efficacious  medicine  in  this 
complaint*  It  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  two  drams  three 
times  a-day,  or  oltener  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  This  tar, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  strong  rum,  is  likewise  proper 
for  rubbing  the  spine,  in  case  any  tingling,  or  other  symptoms  of 
the  palsy,  are  felt.  When  the  tar  cannot  be  obtained,  the  back 
may  be  rubbed  with  strong  spirits,  or  a little  oil  of  nutmegs,  or 
of  rosemary. 

If  the  patient  remain  weak  and  languid  after  this  disease,  he 
must  take  exercise  on  horseback,  and  use  an  infusion  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  wine.  When  the  disease  ends  in  a palsy,  the 
Bath  w’aters  are  found  to  be  extremely  proper. 

To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people  must  shun  all  sour  fruits, 
acid  and  austere  liquors,  he.  Those  who  work  in  lead  ought 
never  to  go  to  their  business  fasting,  and  their  food  should  be 
oily  or  fat.  They  may  take  a glass  of  salad  oil,  with  a little 
brandy  or  rum,  every  morning,  but  should  never  take  spirits 
alone.  Liquid  aliment  is  best  for  them;  as  fat  broths,  &c.  but 
low  living  is  bad.  They  should  frequently  go  a little  out  of  the 
tainted  air;  and  should  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  costive.  In 
the  West-Indies,  and  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  it  has  been  found 
of  great  use,  for  preventing  this  colic,  to  wear  a piece  of  flannel 
round  the  waist,  and  to  drink  an  infusion  of  ginger  by  way  of 
tea. 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  disease  might  be  mentioned,  but 
too  many  distinctions  would  tend  only  to  perplex  the  reader. 


* As  the  smoke  of  tobacco  thrown  into  the  bowels  will  often  procure  a stool 
when  all  other  means  have  failed,  an  apparatus  for  this  purpose  ought  to  be  kept 
by  every  surgeon.  It  may  be  purchased  at  a small  expense,  and  will  be  of  service 
in  several  other  cases,  as  the  recovery  of  drowned  persons,  See. 

f The  dose  is  from  one  table-spoonful  to  two  or  three,  if  necessary,  to  open  the 
hcicy. 
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’riiose  already  mentioned  are  the  most  material,  and  slionld  in» 
deed  be  attended  to,  as  their  treatment  is  very  different.  But 
even  persons  who  are  not  in  a condition  to  distinguish  very  ac- 
curately in  these  matters,  may  nevertheless  be  of  great  service  to 
patient's  in  colics  of  every  kind,  by  only  observing  the  following 
general  rules,  To  bathe  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water; 
to  apply  bladders  filled  with  warm  water,  or  cloths  wrung  out  oi 
it,  to  the  stomach  and  bowels;  to  make  the  patient  drink  freely 
of  diluting  mucilaginous  liquors;  and  to  give  him  an  emollient 
clyster  every  two  or  three  hours.  Should  these  not  succeed,  the 
patient  ought  to  be  immersed  in  warm  water. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

CAUSES.— This  disease  may  proceed  from  any  of  diqse 
causes  which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever.  It  may  likewise 
be  occasioned  by  wounds  or  bruises  of  the  kidneys;  small  stories 
or  gravel  lodging  within  them;  by  strong  diuretic  medicines; 
as  spirits  of  turpentine,  tincture  of  cantharides,  &c.  Violent 
motion,  as  hard  riding  or  walking,  especially  in  hot  weatlier,  or 
whatever  drives  the  blood  too  forcibly  into  the  kidneys,  may 
occasion  this  malady.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from  lying  too 
soft,  too  much  on  the  back,  involuntary  contractions,  or  spasms, 
in  the  urinary  vessels,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — There  is  a sharp  pain  about  the  region  of 
the  kidneys,  with  some  degree  of  fever,  and  a stupor  or  dull  pain 
in  the  thigh  of  the  affected  side.  The  urine  is  at  first  clear,  and 
afterwards  of  a reddish  colour;  but  in  the  worst  kind  ot  the 
disease  it  generally  continues  pale,  is  passed  with  difficulty,  and 
commonly  in  small  quantities  at  a time.  The  patient  feels  great 
uneasiness  when  he  endeavours  to  walk  or  sit  upright.  He  lies 
with  most  ease  on  the  affected  side,  and  has  generally  a nausea  or 
vomiting  resembling  that  which  happens  in  the  colic. 

This  disease^  however,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  colic  by 
the  pain  being  seated  farther  back,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  passing 
urine,  with  which  it  is  con  stand  v attended. 

REGIMEN.— Every  thing  of  a heating  or  stimulating  nature 
is  to  be  avoided.  The  food  must  be  thin  and  light:  as  panado, 
small  broths,  with  mild  vegetables,  and  the  like.  Emollient  and 
thin  liquors  must  be  plentifully  drank;  as  clear  whey,  or  balm- 
tea  sweetened  with  honey,  decoctions  of  marsh-mallow  roots,  with 
barley  and  liquorice,  &c.  The  patient,  notwithstanding  the 
vomiting,  must  constantly  keep  sipping  small  quantities  of  these 
or  other  diluting  liquors.  Nothing  so  safely  and  certainly  abates 
the  inflammation,  and  expels  the  obstructing  cause,  as  copious 
dilution.  The  patient  must  be  kept  easy,  quiet,  and  free  from 
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cold,  as  long  as  any  symptoms  of  inflammation  remain. 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding  is  generally  necessary,  especially  at 
the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces  may  be  let  from  the  arm 
or  foot  with  a lancet;  and  if  the  pain  and  inflammation  continue, 
the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  twenty-four  hours,  especially  if 
the  patient  be  of  a full  habit.  Leeches  may  likewise  be  applied 
to  the  1 Hemorrhoidal  veins,  as  a discharge  from  these  will  greatly 
relieve  the  patient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  fllled  with  it,  must 
be  applied  as  near  as  possible  to  the  part  affected,  and  renewed  as 
they  grow  cool.  If  the  bladder  be  filled  with  a decoction  of  mal- 
lows and  camomile  flowers,  to  which  a little  saffron  is  added,  and 
mixed  with  about  a third  part  of  new  milk,  it  will  be  still  more 
beneficial. 


Fhnollient  clysters  ought  frequently  to  be  administered;  and  if 
these  do  not  open  the  body,  a little  salt  and  honey  or  manna  may 
be  added  to  them. 


The  same  course  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or  a stone  is 
lodged  in  the  kidney,  but  when  the  gravel  or  stone  is  separated 
from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in  the  Ureter^,  it  will  be  proper, 
besides  the  fomentations,  to  rub  the  small  of  the  back  with  sweet 
oil,  and  to  give  gentle  diuretics;  as  j uniper- water  sweetened  with 
the  syrup  of  niarsh-mallov/s;  a tea-sjXK)nful  of  the  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre,  vath  a few  drops  of  laudanum,  may  now  and  then  be 
put  in  a cup  of  the  patient's  drink.  He  ought  likewise  to  take 
exercise  on  horseback,  or  in  a carriage,  if  he  be  able  to  bear  it. 

When  the  disease  is  protracted  beyond  the  seventh  or  eighth 
day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a stupor  and  heaviness  of  the 
part,  has  frequent  returns  of  chilliness,  shivering,  &c.  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  matter  is  forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that 
an  abscess  will  ensue. 

When  matter  in  the  urine  shews  that  an  ulcer  is  already  form- 
ed in  the  kidney,  the  patient  must  be  careful  to  abstain  from  all 
acrid,  sour,  and  salted  provisions  ; and  to  live  chiefly  upon  mild 
mucilaginous  herbs  and  fruits,  together  with  the  broth  of  young 
animals,  made  with  barley  and  common  potherbs,  See.  His  drink 
may  be  whey,  and  butter-milk  that  is  not  sour.  The  latter  is  by 
some  reckoned  a specific  remedy  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys.  To 
answer  this  character,  however,  it  must  be  draqk  for  a considerable 
time.  Chalybeate  waters  have  likewise  been  found  beneficial  in 
this  disease.  This  medicine  is  easily  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in 


* The  Ureters  are  two  long  and  slender  canals,  one  on  each  side,  which  carry  the 
urine  from  the  bason  of  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder.  They  are  sometimes  obstructed 
by  small  pieces  of  gravel  falling  down  from  the  kidneys  and  lodging  in  theaj. 
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every  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  must  likewise  be  used  for  a con- 
siderable time,  in  order  to  produce  any  salutary  effects. 

Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  inflammation,  or 
obstructions  of  the  kidneys,  must  abstain  from  wines,  especially 
such  as  abound  with  tartar;  and  their  food  ought  to  be  light  and 
easy  of  digestion.  They  should  use  moderate  exercise,  not  lie  too 
hot,  nor  too  much  on  their  back,  and  avoid  costiveness. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in  a great  measure, 
from  the  same  causes  as  that  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  known  by  an 
acute  pain  towards  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  and  difficulty  of 
passing  urine,  with  some  degree  of  fever,  a constant  inclination 
to  go  to  stool,  and  a perpetual  desire  to  make  water. 

This  disease  must  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as  the  one 
immediately  preceding.  The  diet  must  be  light  and  thin,  and 
the  drink  of  a cooling  nature.  Bleeding  is  very  proj^er  at  the 
beginning,  and  in  robust  constitutions  it  will  often  be  necessary 
to  repeat  it.  The  lower  part  of  the  belly  should  be  fomented 
with  warm  water,  or  a decoction  of  mild  vegetables ; and  emollient 
clysters  ought  frequently  to  be  administered,  &c. 

The  patient  should  abstain  from  every  thing  that  is  of  a hot, 
acrid,  and  stimulating  quality;  and  should  live  entirely  upon 
small  broths,  gruels,  or  mild  vegetables. 

A stoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other  causes  besides  an 
inflammation  of  the  bladder;  as  a swelling  of  the  hoemorrhoidal 
veins;  hard ^fisces  lodged  in  the  rectum;  a stone  in  the  bladder; 
excrescences  in  the  urinary  passages,  a palsy  of  the  bladder; 
hysteric  affections,  &c.  Each  of  these  requires  a particular 
treatment,  which  does  not  fall  under  our  present  consideration. 
We  shall  only  observe,  that  in  all  of  them  mild  and  gentle 
applications  are  the  safest,  as  strong  diuretic  medicines,  or  things 
of  an  irritating  nature,  generally  increase  the  danger,  I have 
known  some  persons  kill  themselves  by  introducing  probes  into 
the  urinary  passages,  to  remove,  as  they  thought,  somewhat  that 
obstructed  the  discharge  of  urine,  and  others  bring  on  a violent 
inflammation  of  the  bladder,  by  using  strong  diuretics,  as  oil  of 
turpentine,  &c.  for  that  purpose. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  less  subject  to  inflammation  than  most  of  the  other 
viscera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  slower;  but  when  an  inflamma- 
tion does  happen,  it  is  with  difficulty  removed,  and  often  ends  in 
a suppuration  or  schirrus. 
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CAUSES. — Beside  the  common  causes  of  inflammation,  wo 
may  here  reckon  the  following,  viz.  excessive  fatness,  a schirrus 
of  the  liver  itself,  violent  shocks  from  strong  vomits  when  the 
liver  was  before  unsound,  an  adust  or  artrabilarlan  state  of  the 
blood,  any  thing  that  suddenly  cools  the  liver  after  it  has  been 
gi’eatiy  heated,  stones  obstructing  the  course  of  the  bile,  drinking 
strong  wines  and  spiritous  liquors,  using  hot  spicy  aliment, 
obstinate  hypochondriacal  affections,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  disease  is  known  by  a painful  tension 
of  the  right  side  under  the  false  ribs,  attended  with  some  degree 
of  fever,  a sense  of  weight,  or  fulness  of  the  part,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  loathing  of  food,  great  thirst,  with  a pale  or  yellow- 
ish colour  of  the  skin  and  eyes. 

The  symptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the  degree  of 
inflammation,  and  likewise  according  to  the  particular  part  of  the 
liver  where  the  inflammation  happens.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  so 
inconsiderable,  that  an  inflammation  is  not  so  much  as  suspected; 
blit  when  it  happens  in  the  upper  or  convex  part  of  the  liver, 
the  pain  is  more  acute,  the  pulse  quicker,  and  the  patient  is  often 
troubled  with  a dry  cough,  a hiccup  and  a pain  extending  to  the 
shoulder,  with  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  side,  &c. 

This  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  the  pleurisy,  by  the 
pain  being  less  violent,  seated  under  the  false  ribs,  the  pulse  not 
so  hard,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  side.  It  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  hysteric  and  hypochondriac  disorders 
by  the  degree  of  fever  with  which  it  is  always  attended. 

This  disease,  if  properly  treated,  is  seldom  mortal.  A con- 
stant hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  excessive  thirst,  are  bad  symp- 
toms. If  it  ends  in  a suppuration,  and  the  matter  cannot  be 
discharged  outwardly,  the  danger  is  great.  When  a schirrus  of 
the  liver  ensues,  the  patient,  if  he  observes  a proper  regimen, 
may  nevertheless  live  a number  of  years  tolerably  easy;  but  if  he 
indulge  in  animal  food  and  strong  liquors,  or  take  medicines  of 
an  acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the  schirrus  will  be  converted  into  a 
cancer,  which  must  infallibly  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The  same  regimen  is  to  be  observed  in  this  as 
in  other  inflammatory  disorders.  All  hot  things  are  to  be  care- 
fully avoided,  and  cool  diluting  liquors,  as  whey,  barley-water, 
&c.  drank  freely.  The  food  must  be  light  and  thin,  and  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  kept  easy  and  quiet. 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  this 
disease,  and  it  will  often  be  necessary,  even  though  the  pulse 
should  not  fe^l’lfcard,  to  repeat  it.  All  violent  purgatives  are  to 
be  avoided ; the  body,  however,  must  be  kept  gently  open.  A 
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decoction  of  tamarinds,  with  a little  honey  or  manna,  will  answer 
this  purpose  very  well.  The  side  affected  must  be  fomented  in 
the  manner  directed  in  the  foregoing  diseases.  Mild  laxative  clys- 
ters should  be  frequently  administered;  and,  if  the  pain  should 
notwithstanding  continue  violent,  a blistering-plaster  may  be  ap- 
plied over  the  part  affected;  or  rather  a plaster  made  of  gum 
ammoniac  and  vinegar  of  squills. 

' Medicines  which  promote  the  secretion  of  urine  have  a very 
good  effect  here.  For  this  purpose,  half  a dram  of  purified  nitre, 
or  a tea-spoonful  of  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a 
cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  sweat,  it  ought  to  be  promot- 
ed, but  not  by  warm  sudorifics.  The  only  thing  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose  is  plenty  of  diluting  liquor  drank  about  the  warmth 
of  the  human  blood.  Indeed  the  patient  in  this  case,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  topical  inflammations,  ought  to  drink  nothing  that 
is  colder  than  the  blood. 

If  the  stools  should  be  loose,  and  even  streaked  with  blood,  no 
means  must  be  used  to  stop  them,  unless  they  be  so  frequent  as  to 
weaken  the  patient.  Loose  stools  often  prove  critical,  and  caiTy 
off  the  disease. 

If  an  abscess  or  imposthume  is  formed  in  the  liver,  all  methods 
should  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and  discharge  itself  outwardly, 
as  fomentations,  the  application  of  poultices,  ripening  cataplasms, 
&c.  Sometimes  indeed  the  matter  of  an  abscess  comes  away  in 
the  urine,  and  sometimes  it  is  discharged  by  stool;  but  these  are 
efforts  of  Nature  which  no  means  can  promote.  When  the  ab- 
scess bursts  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  at  large,  death  must 
ensue;  nor  will  the  event  be  more  favourable  when  the  abscess 
is  opened  by  an  incision,  unless  in  cases  where  the  liver  adheres 
to  the  joeritonoeum^  so  as  to  form  a bag  for  the  matter,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  falling  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen;  in  which  case 
opening  the  abscess  by  a sufficiently  large  incision  will  probably 
save  the  patient’s  life*. 

If  the  disorder,  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  the  contrary, 
should  end  in  a schirrus,  the  patient  must  be  careful  to  regulate 
his  diet,  &c.  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  aggravate  the  disease. 
He  must  not  indulge  in  flesh,  fish,  strong  liquors,  or  any  highly 
seasoned  or  salted  provisions;  but  should,  for  the  most  part  live 
on  mild  vegetables,  as  fruits  and  roots,  taking  gentle  exercise,  and 
drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or  butter  milk.  If  he  takes  any 


* I know  a gentleman  who  has  had  several  abscesses  of  the  liver  opened,  and  is 
now  a strong  and  heahhy  man,  though  above  eighty  years  of  age. 
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tlnng  stronger,  It  should  be  fine  mild  ale,  which  is  less  heating 
tluui  wines  or  spirits. 

We  shall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the  other  viscera. 
They  must  in  general  be  treated  u])on  the  same  principles  as 
those  already  mentioned.  The  chief  rule  with  respect  to  all  of 
them  is,  to  let  blood,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  is  strong,  or  of  a 
Jieating  nature,  to  apply  warm  fomentations  to  the  part  affected, 
and  to  cause  the  patient  to  drink  a sufficient  quantity  of  warm 
diluting  liquors. 

Warm  fomentations  frequently  repeated  are  the  best  means  of 
relief  for  the  diseases  here  treated  of.  These  are  made  in  a vari- 
ety of  waiys;  the  Anodyne  Fomentation^  mentioned  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, to  which  a handfid  of  oainomile  flowers  may  be  added 
occasionally,  will  answer  as  well  as  any.  If  the  fomentations  are 
not  effectual,  the  warm  bath  must  be  resorted  to,  in  which  the 
patient  ought  to  remain  as  long  as  his  strength  will  permit.  To 
supply  the  wnnt  of  a proper  bath,  a cask  or  tub  may  be  used. 

The  costiveness  accompanying  the  in ff animation  of  the  stomacli 
and  bowels,  often  requires  great  skill  and  perseverance  for  its 
removal.  A very  mild  medicine  will  sometimes  succeed  where  a 
powerful  one  has  failed.  Different  medicines  should  be  tried  and 
persisted  in  till  the  effect  be  produced,  and  even  external  appli- 
cations may  sometimes  be  administered  with  effect  when  the  best 
internal  medicines  had  been  used  in  vain. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AND  OTHER  ATV- 
CESSJVE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE 
STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 

^f'^IIE  cholera  morbus  is  a violent  purging  and  vomiting,  at- 
tended  with  gripes,  sickness,  and  a constant  desire  to  go  to 
stool.  It  comes  on  suddenly,  and  is  most  common  in  autumn. 
There  is  hardly  any  disease  that  kills  more  quickly  than  this, 
when  proper  means  are  not  used  in  due  time  for  removing  it. 

CAUSES. — It  is  occasioned  by  a redundancy  and  putrid 
acrimony  of  the  bile;  cold;  food  that  easily  turns  rancid  or  sour 
on  the  stomach ; as  butter,  bacon,  sweetmeats,  cucumbers,  melons. 
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clierries,  and  other  cold  fruits*.  It  is  sometimes  the  effect  of 
strong  acrid  purges  or  vomits;  or  of  poisonous  substances  taken 
into  the  stomach.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from  violent  passions 
or  affections  of  the  mind ; as  fear,  anger,  &g. 

SYMPTOMS. — It  is  generally  preceded  by  a cardialgia^  or 
heart-burn,  sour  belchings,  .and  flatulencies,  with  pain  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  To  these  succeed  excessive  vomiting, 
and  purging  of  green,  yellow,  or  blackish  coloured  bile,  with  a 
distension  of  the  stomach,  and  the  violent  griping  pains.  There 
is  likewise  a great  thirst,  with  a very  quick  unequal  pulse,  and 
often  a fixed  acute  pain  about  the  region  of  the  navel.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  pulse  often  sinks  so  low  as  to  become  quite 
imperceptible,  the  extremities  grow  cold,  or  cramped,  and  are 
often  covered  with  a clammy  sweat,  the  urine  is  obstructed,  and 
there  is  a palpitation  of  the  heart.  Violent  hiccuping,  fainting, 
and  convulsions,  are  the  signs  of  approaching  death. 

MEDICINE. — At  the  beginning  of  this  disease,  the  efforts 
of  Nature  to  expel  the  offending  cause  should  be  assisted,  by 
promoting  the  purging  and  vomiting.  For  this  purpose,  the 
patient  must  drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors;  as  whey,  butteiv 
milk,  warm  water,  thin  water-gruel,  small  posset,  or  what  is 
perhaps  preferable  to  any  of  them,  very  weak  chiekenTbroth. 
This  should  not  only  be  drank  plentifully  to  promote  the  vomit- 
ing, but  a clyster  of  it  given  every  hour  in  order  to  promote  the 
purging. 

After  these  evacuations  have  been  continued  for  some  time,  a 
decoction  of  toasted  oat  bread  may  be  drank  to  stop  the  vomiting. 
The  bread  should  be  toasted  till  it  is  of  a brown  colour,  and  after- 
wards boiled  in  spring  water.  If  oat  bread  cannot  be  had,  wheat 
broad,  or  oatmeal  well  toasted,  may  be  used  in  its  stead.  If  this 
docs  not  put  a stop  to  the  vomiting,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the 
saline  julep,  wdth  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  taken  every 
hour  till  it  ceases. 

The  vomiting  and  purging,  however,  ought  never  to  be  stop- 
ped too  soon.  As  long  as  these  discharges  do  not  weaken  the 
patient,  they  are  salutary,  and  may  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  rather 
ought  to  be  promoted.  But  when  the  patient  is  weakened  by  the 
evacuations,  which  may  be  known  from  the  sinking  of  his  pulse, 
&c.  recourse  must  immediately  be  had  to  opiates,  as  recommended 
above;  to  which  may  be  added  strong  wines,  with  spiritous 
cinnamon-waters,  and  other  generous  cordials.  Warm  negus,  or 
strong  wine  whey,  will  likewise  be  necessary  to  support  the 


I have  been  twice  brought  to  the  gates  of  death  by  this  disease,  and  both  times 
it  was  occasioned  by  eating  ranCid  bacon. 
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patient's  spirits,  and  promote  tlie  perspiration.  His  legs  should 
be  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  flannel 
cloths,  or  wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  and  warm  bricks  applied  to 
the  soles  of  his  feet.  Flannels  waning  out  of  warm  spiritous 
fomentations  should  likewise  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
stomach. 

When  the  violence  of  the  disease  is  over,  to  prevent  a relapse, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  some  time  to  continue  the  use  of  small 
doses  of  laudanum.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  may  be  taken  in  a glass 
of  wine,  at  least  twice  a-day,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  patient's, 
food  ought  to  be  nourishing,  but  taken  in  small  quantities,  and 
he  should  use  moderate  exercise.  As  the  stomach  and  intestines 
arc  generally  much  weakened,  an  infusion  of  the  bark,  or  other 
bitters,  in  small  wine,  sharpened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be 
drank  for  some  time. 

Though  physicians  are  seldom  called  in  due  time  in  this  dis- 
ease, they  ought  not  to  despair  of  relieving  the  patient  even  in 
the  most  desperate  circumstances.  Of  this  I lately  saw  a very 
striking  proof  iti  an  old  man  and  his  son,  w^ho  had  been  both 
seized  with  it  about  the  middle  of  the  niaht.  I did  not  see  them 
till  next  morning,  when  they  had  much  more  the  appearance  pf 
dead  than  of  living  men.  No  pulse  could  be  felt;  the  extremities 
were  cold  and  rigid,  the  countenance  was  ghastly,  and  the  strength 
almost  quite  exhausted.  Yet  from  this  deplorable  condition  tjiey 
were  both  recovered  by  the  use  of  opiates  and  cordial  medicines, 

OF  A DIARRHCEA,  OR  LOOSENESS. 

A looseness,  in  many  cases,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a dis- 
ease, but  rather  as  a salutary  evacuation.  It  ought,  therefore, 
never  to  be  stopped,  unless  when  it  continues  too  long,  or  evi- 
dently weakens  the  patient.  As  this,  however  sometimes  hap^ 
pens,  we  shall  point  out  the  most  common  causes  of  a looseness, 
with  the  proper  method  of  treatment. 

When  a looseness  is  occasioned  by  catching  cold,  or  an  ob- 
structed perspiration,  the  patient  ought  to  keep  warm,  to  drink 
freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors,  to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  fre- 
quently in  lukewarm  water,  to  w ear  flannel  next  his  skin,  and  to 
take  every  other  method  to  restore  the  perspiration. 

In  a looseness  which  proceeds  from  excess  or  repletion,  a 
vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits  not  only  cleanse  the  sto- 
mach, but  promote  all  the  secretions,  wTich  renders  them  of 
great  importance  in  carrying  olf  a debauch.  Half  a dram  of 
ipecacuanha  in  powder  will  answer  this  purpose  very  well.  A 
day  or  tw^o  after  the  vomit,  the  same  quantity  of  rhubarb,  may 
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be  taken,  and  repeated  two  or  three  times,  if  the  looseness  con-* 
tinues.  The  patient  ou^ht  to  live  upon  light  vegetable  food  of 
easy  digestion,  and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel,  or  barley*water. 

A looseness  occasioned  by  the  obstruction  of  any  customary 
evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding.  If  that  does  not  succeed, 
other  evacuations  may  be  substituted  in  tlie  room  of  those  which 
ai'e  obstructed.  At  the  same  time  every  method  is  to  be  taken 
to  restore  the  usual  discharges,  as  not  only  the  cure  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  the  patient’s  life,  may  depend  on  this. 

A periodical  looseness  ought  never  to  be  stopped.  It  is  alw  ays 
an  effort  of  Nature  to  carry  off  some  offending  matter,  wdhch, 
retained  in  the  body,  might  have  fatal  effects.  Children  are  very 
liable  to  this  kind  of  looseness,  especially  while  teething.  It  is, 
how'ever,  so  far  from  l)eing  hurtful  to  them,  that  such  children 
generally  get  their  teeth  with  least  troid^le.  If  these  loose  stools 
should  at  any  time  prove  sour  or  griping,  a tea-spoonful  of 
magnesia  alba,  wdth  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  given 
to  the  child  in  a little  panado,  or  any  other  food.  This,  if 
repeated  three  or  four  times,  will  generally  correct  the  acidity, 
and  carry  off  the  griping  stools.  The  potio  cretacea,  or  chalk 
julep,  may  be  administered  in  doses  of  two  or  three  spoonfuls 
after  each  evacuation ; or  a tea-spoonful  of  fine  powdered  chalk 
may  be  mixed  in  a tea-cupful  of  w^ater-gruel,  and  given  occasion- 
ally. 

A diarrhoea,  or  looseness  which  proceeds  from  violent  passions 
or  affections  of  the  mind,  must  be  treated  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion. Vomits  in  this  case  are  highly  improper.  Nor  are  purges 
safe,  unless  they  be  very  mild,  and  given  in  small  quantities. 
Opiates,  and  other  antispasniodic  medicines,  are  most  proper. 
Ten  or  tw^elve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup 
of  valerian  or  penny-royal  tea  every  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the 
symptoms  abate.  Ease,  cheerfulness,  and  tranquility  of  mind, 
are  here  of  the  greatest  importance. 

When  a looseness  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poisonous  substances 
taken  into  the  stomach,  the  patient  must  drink  large  quantities 
of  diluting  liquors,  with  oil  or  fat  broths,  to  promote  vomiting 
and  purging.  Afterwards,  if  there  be  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
bowels  are  inflamed,  bleeding  will  be  necessary.  Small  doses 
of  laudanum  may  likewise  be  taken  to  remove  their  irritation. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities,  occasions  a 
looseness,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  gentle  doses  of  rhubarb, 
or  other 'mild  purgatives.  The  gouty  matter  is  likewise  to  'l)e 
solicited  towards  the  extremities  by  warm  fomentations,  cata- 
plasms, The  perspiration  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be 
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promoted  by  warm  dilating  liquors;  as  v/ine-whcy  with  spirits  of 
iuirtsliorii,  or  a few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it. 

When  a looseness  proceeds  from  worms,  which  may  be  known 
from  the  slimincss  of  the  stools,  mixed  with  pieces  of  decayed 
worms,  &c.  medicines  must  be  given  to  kill  and  carry  off  these 
vermin,  as  tlie  powder  of  tin  with  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calo- 
mel. Afterwards  lime-water,  either  alone,  or  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  rhubarb  infused,  will  be  proper  to  strengthen  the  bowels, 
and  prevent  the  new  generation  of  worms. 

A looseness  is  often  occasioned  by  drinking  bad  water.  When 
t]iis  is  the  case,  the  disease  generally  proves  epidemical.  When 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  or  any  other  disease  proceeds 
from  the  use  of  unwholesome  water,  it  ought  immediately  to  be 
changed,  or  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it  may  be  corrected  by  mixing 
it  with  quicklime,  chalk,  or  the  like. 

In  people'wliose  stomachs  arc  weak,  violent  exercise  immedi- 
ately after  ratln.(T  will  occasion  a looseness.  Thoimh  the  cure  of 

. . . 

tliis  isob\ious,  3'ct  it  will  be  proper,  besides  avoiding  violent 

exercise,  to  use  such  medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and  strengthen 
the  stomach,  as  infusions  of  the  bark  with  other  bitter  and 
astringent  ingredients,  in  white-wine.  Such  persons  ought  like- 
wise to  lake  Ircqucntiy  a glass  or  two  of  old  red  port  or  good 
claret. 

From  wliatevcr  cause  a looseness  proceeds,  wlien  it  is  found 
necessary  to  check  it,  the  diet  oimht  to  consist  of  rice  boiled  ydth 
milk,  and  flavoured  with  cinnamon;  rice-jelly;  sago  with  red 
port;  and  the  lighter  sorts  of  flesh  meat  roasted.  The  drink 
may  be  thin  water-gruel,  rice-water,  or  weak  broth  made  from 
lean  veal,  or  with  a sheejfs  Imad,  as  being  more  gelatinous  than 
mutton,  beef,  or  chicken  broth. 

Persons  who,  from  a peculiar  weakness,  or  too  great  an  irrita- 
bility of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this  disease, 
should  live  temperately,  avoiding  crude  summer  fruits,  all  un- 
w'holesome  foods,  and  meats  of  hard  digestion.  They  ought  like- 
wise to  beware  of  cold,  moisture,  or  whatever  may  obstruct  the 
perspiration,  and  should  wear  flannel  next  the  skin.  All  violent 
passions,  as  tear,  anger,  &;c.  are  likewise  carefully  to  be  guarded 
against. 

O 

OF  VOMITING. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  causes;  as  excess  in  eating 
or  drinking;  foulness  of  the  stomach;  the  acrimony  of  the  ali- 
ment ; a translation  of  the  morlriflc  matter  of  ulcervS,  of  the  gout, 
the  erysipelas,  or  other  diseases,  to  the  stomadi.  It  may  likewise 
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proceed  from  a looseness  having  been  too  suddenly  stopped ; from 
the  stoppage  of  any  customary  evacuation,  as  the  bleeding  piles, 
the  menses^  &c.  from  a weakness  of  the  stomach,  the  colic,  the 
iliac  passion,  a rupture,  a lit  of  the  gravel,  worms;  or  from  any 
kind  of  poison  taken  into  the  stomach.  It  is  an  usual  symptom 
of  injuries  done  to  the  brain;  as  contusions,  compressions,  &c. 
It  is  likewise  a symptom  ot  wounds  or  inflammations  ot  lilt 
diaphragm,  intestines,  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  &c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occasioned  by  unusual  motions,  as  sailing, 
being  drawn  backwards  in  a carriage,  &c.  It  may  likewise  be 
excited  by  violent  passions,  or  by  the  idea  of  nauseous  or  dis- 
agreeable objects,  especially  of  such  things  as  have  formerly  pio- 
duced  vomiting.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  a regurgitation  ot 
the  bile  into  the  stomach;  in  this  case  what  the  patient  vomits  in 
generally  of  a yellow  or  greenish  colour,  and  has  a bittei  taste. 
Persons  who  are  subject  to  nervous  affections  are  often  siuidenly 
seized  vvith  violent  fits  of  vomiting.  Lastly,  vomiting  is  a com- 
mon symptom  of  pregnancy.  In  this  case  it  gcncially  comes  on 
about  two  weeks  after  the  stoppage  of  the  7ncnses,  and  continues 
during  the  first  three  or  four  months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  stoinacii  or  indigestion, 
it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a disease,  but  as  the  cure  of  a disease. 
It  ought  therefore  to  be  promoted,  by  drinking  lukewarm  water, 
or  thin  gruel.  If  this  does  not  put  a stop  to  the  vomiting,  a 
dose  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  worked  off  with  weak 
camomile-tea. 

When  the  retrocession  of  the  gout,  or  the  obstruction  of  cus- 
tomary evacuations,  occasion  vomiting,  all  means  must  be  used 
to  restore  these  discharges;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  effected,  then 
place  must  be  supplied  by  others,  as  bleeding,  purging,  bathing 
the  extremities  in  warm  water,  opening  issues,  sctoiis,  peipetuai 
blisters,  &c. 

When  vomiting  is  the  effect  of  pregnancy,  it  may  geneially 
be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 
The  bleeding,  however,  ought  to  be  in  small  quantities  at  a tmic, 
and  the  purgatives  should  be  of  the  mildest  kintl,  as  figs,  stewed 
prunes,  manna,  or  senna.  Pregnant  women  arc  most  apt  to  \ omit 
in  the  morning  immediately  after  getting  out  of  bed,  which  is 
owing  partly  to  the  change  of  posture,  but  more  to  the  emptiness 
of  the  stomach.  It  may  generally  be  prevented  by  taking  a dish 
of  coffee,  tea,  or  some  light  breakfast,  in  bed.  Pregnant  women 
who  are  afflicted  with  vomiting,  ought  to  be  kept  easy  hot  i lu 
body  and  mind.  They  should  neither  allow  their  stomachs  to  be 
quite  empty,  nor  should  they  eat  much  at  once.  Cold  watti  is 
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a very  proper  drink  in  this  case;  if  tlie  stomach  be  treak,  a little 
brandy  may  be  added  to  it.  If  the  spirits  be  low,  and  the  person 
apt  to  faint,  a spoonful  of  cinnamon- water,  with  a little  marmalade 
of  quinces  or  oranges  may  be  taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weakness  of  the  stotnach,  bitters 
will  be  of  service;  Peruvian  bark  infused  in  wine  or  brandy, 
with  as  much  rhubarb  as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open,  is  an 
excellent  medicine  in  this  case.  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  also  a 
good  medicine.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dose  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glass  of  wine  or  water.  Habit- 
ual vomitings  are  sometimes  alleviated  by  making  oysters  a princi- 
pal part  of  diet. 

A vomiting  which  proceeds  from  acidifies  in  the  stomach,  is 
relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  best  medicine  of  this  kind  is 
the  magnesia  alba,  a tea-spoonful  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a dish 
of  tea,  or  a little  milk,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
necessary,  to  keep  the  body  open. 

icn  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  passions  or  affections 
of  the  mind,  all  evacuants  must  be  carefully  avoided,  especially 
vomits.  These  are  exceedingly  dangerous.  The  patient  in  this 
case  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  easy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  mind 
soothed;  and  to  take  some  gentle  cordial,  as  negus,  or  a little 
brandy  and  water,  to  which  a few  drops  of  laudanum  may  oc- 
casionally be  added. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  spasmodic  affections  of  the 
stomach,  musk,  castor,  and  other  antispasmodic  medicines,  are 
of  use.  Warm  and  aromatic  plasters  have  likewise  a good  effect. 
The  stomach  plaster  of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  dispensatory 
may  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  a plaster  of  thermca, 
which  will  answer  rather  better.  Aromatic  medicines  may  like- 
wise be  taken  inw^ardly,  as  cinnamon  or  mint-tea,  wine  with 
spiceries  boiled  in  it,  &c.  The  region  of  the  stomach  may  be 
rubbed  with  aether,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  with  strong  brandy, 
or  other  spirits.  The  belly  should  be  fomented  with  warm 
^vater,  or  the  patient  immersed  up  to  the  breast  in  a warm  bath. 

I have  always  found  the  saline  draughts  taken  in  the  act  of 
effervescence,  of  singular  use  in  stopping  a vomiting,  from  what- 
ever cause  it  proceeded.  These  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving 
a dram  of  the  salt  of  tartar  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  fresh  lemon- 
juice,  and  adding  to  it  an  ounce  of  peppermint-water,  the  same 
quantity  of  simple  cinnamon- water,  and  a little  wdiite  sugar. 
This  draught  must  be  sw^allow^d  before  the  effervescence  is  (|uite 
over,  and  may  be  repeated  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the 
vomiting  be  'siolent.  A violent  vomiting  has  sometimes  been 
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stopped  by  cupping  on  the  region  of  the  stomach  after  all  other 
means  had  failed. 

As  the  least  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vomiting  again, 
even  after  it  has  been  stopped,  the  patient  must  avoid  all  manner 
of  action.  The  diet  must  be  so  regulated  as  to  sit  easy  upon  the 
stomach,  and  nothing  should  be  taken  that  is  hard  ol  digestion. 
We  do  not,  however,  mean  that  the  patient  should  live  entirely 
upon  slops.  Solid  food,  in  this  case,  often  sits  easier  on  the 
stomach  than  liquids. 


CHAPTER  XXXIT. 


OF  THE  DIABETES,  AND  OTHER  DISORDERS  OF 
THE  KIDNEYS  AND  BLADDER. 

rilHE  diabetes  is  a frequent  and  excessive  discharge  of  urine. 
JL  It  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  among  young  people;  but  often 
attacks  persons  in  the  decline  of  life,  especially  those  who  follow 
the  more  violent  employments,  or  have  been  hard  drinkers  in 

their  youth. 

CAUSES.— A diabetes  is  often  the  consequence  of  acute  dis- 
eases, as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c.  where  the  patient  has  suffered  by 
excessive  evacuations;  it  may  also  be  occasioned  by  great  fatigue, 
as  riding  long  journies  upon  a hard  trotting-horse,  carrying  heavy 
burdens,  running,  &c.  It  may  be  brought  on  by  hard  drinking, 
or  the  use  of  strong  stimulant  diuretic  medicines,  as  tincture  of 
cantharides,  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  such  like.  It  is  often  the 
effect  of  drinking  too  great  quantities  of  mineral  waters.  Many 
imagine  that  these  will  do  them  no  service  unless  they  be  drank 
in  great  quantities,  by  which  mistake  it  often  happens  that  they 
occasion  worse  diseases  than  those  they  were  intended  to  cuie. 
In  a word,  this  disease  may  either  proceed  from  too  great  a laxity 
of  the  organs  which  secrete  the  urine,  from  something ' that 
stimulates  the  kidneys  too  much,  or  from  a thin  dissolved  state  of 
the  blood,  which  makes  too  great  a quantity  of  it  run  off  by  the 
urinary  passages. 

SYMPTOMS. — In  a diabetes,  the  urine  generally  exccyds  in 
quantity  all  the  liquid  food  which  the  patient  takes.  It  is  thin 
and  pale,  of  a sweetish  taste,  and  agreeable  smell.  The  patient 
has  a continual  thirst,  with  some  degree  of  fever;  his  mouth  is 
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dry,  and  he  spits  frequently  a frothy  spittle.  The  strength  fails, 
the  appetite  decays,  and  the  flesh  wastes  away,  till  the  patient  is 
reduced  to  skin  and  bone.  There  is  a heat  of  the  bowels;  and 
frequently  the  loins,  testicles,  and  feet,  are  swelled. 

This  disease  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  beginning ; but 
after  it  has  continued  long,  the  cure  becomes  very  difficult.  In 
drunkards,  and  very  old  people,  a perfect  cure  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

REGIMEN. — Every  thing  that  stimulates  the  urinary  pas- 
sagx's,  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  must  be  avoided.  For  this 
reason,  the  patient  should  live  chiefly  on  solid  food.  His  thirst 
may  be  quenched  with  acids;  as  sorrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vine- 
gar. The  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  rice,  sago,  and  Salop,  with 
milk,  are  the  most  proper  food.  Of  animal  substances,  shell-fish 
arc  to  be  preferred,  as  oysters,  crabs,  &c. 

The  drink  may  be  Bristol- water.  When  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, lime-water,  in  which  a due  proportion  of  oak-bark  lias 
been  macerated,  may  be  used.  The  white  decoction*,  with 
isinglass  dissolved  in  it,  is  likewise  a very  proper  drink. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercise,  but  it  should  be  so 
gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  He  should  lie  upon  a hard  bed  or 
mattress.  Nothing  hurts  the  kidneys  more  than  lying  too  soft. 
A warm  dry  air,  the  use  of  the  flesh  brush,  and  every  thing  that 
promotes  perspiration,  is  of  service.  For*  this  reason,  the  patient 
ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  skin.  A large  strengtnening- 
plaster  may  be  applied  to  the  back ; or,  what  will  answer  better, 
a great  part  of  the  body  may  be  wrapped  in  plaster. 

MEDICINE. — Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient  be  not  too  much 
weakened  by  the  disease,  liave  a good  effect.  They  may  consist 
of  rhubarb,  with  cardamum-seeds,  or  any  other  spiceries,  infused 
in  wine,  and  may  be  taken  in  such  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body 
gently  open. 

The  patient  must  next  have  recourse  to  astringents  and  cor- 
roborants. Half  a dram  of  powder  made  of  equal  parts  of  alum 
and  the  inspissated  juice,  commonly  called  Terra  Japemka^  may 
be  taken  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it. 
The  alum  must  first  be  melted  in  a crucible;  afterwards  they 
may  both  be  pounded  together.  Along  with  every  dose  of  this 
powder  the  patient  may  take  a tea-cupful  of  the  tincture  of  roses-f*. 

If  the  patient’s  stomach  cannot  bear  the  alum  in  substance, 
whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in  tlie  dose  of  a tea-cupful 


* See  Appendix,  White  Decoction.  / 
f See  Appendi-x,  Tincture  of  Roses,, 
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three  or  four  times  a-day.  The  alum-whey  is  prepared  by  bod- 
ing two  English  quarts  of  milk  over  a slow  fire,  with  three  diams 

ofalum,  till  the  curd  separates. 

Opiates  are  of  service  in  this  disease,  even  though  the  pahent 
rests  well.  They  take  off  spasm  and  irritation,  and  at  the  same 
ihne  lessen  the  Lee  of  tlj  circulation.  Ten  or  twelve  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patients  dm  k 

three  or  four  times  a-day.  , , 

The  best  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  the  Peruvian  bare 
and  wine.  A dram  of  bark  may  be  taken  in  a glass  “f 
or  claret,  three  times  a-day.  The  medicine  will  be  both  more 
efficacious  and  less  disagreeable,  if  fifteen  or  twenty 
acid  elixir  of  vitriol  be  added  to  each  dose.  Such  as  cannot  take 
the  bark  in  substance,  may  use  the  decoction,  mixed  wit 
equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  sharpened  as  above. 

There  is  a disease  incident  to  labouring  people  in  the  decline 
of  life,  called  an  IncmUinenqj  of  U r'me.  But  this  is  very  differ- 
ent from  a diabetes,  as  the  water  passes  off  involuntarily  by 
drops,  and  does  not  exceed  the  usual  quantity.  T his  disease  is 
ratliL  troublesome  than  dangerous  It  is  owing  to  a i-elaxation 
of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder,  and  is  often  the  effect  of 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  hurts  or  injuries  occasioned  by  blows, 
bruises,  preternatural  labours,  &c.  Sometimes  it  is  *6  effect  of 
a fever.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  a long  use  “ stion„ 
diuretics,  or  of  stimulating  medicines  injected  into  ‘b®  bla^^^cr 

This  disease  may  be  mitigated  by  the  use  of  astringents  and 
corroborating  medicines,  such  as  have  been  mentioned  above, 
but  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  it  cured. 

In  an  ineontinency 

sponge  ought  to  be  worn,  or  a bladder  applied  in  such  a manner 
as  to  prevent  the  urine  from  galling  and  excoriating  the  pai  s . 

OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  a suppression  of  urine  may 
proceed  from  various  causes ; as  an  inflamination  o le  ’ ” ^ 
or  bladder;  small  stones  or  gravel  lodging  in  theurinaiy  passage.^ 
bard  fceces  lying  in  the  rectum,  pregnancy,  a spasm 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood  in  the  bladdei  itself,  a 

swelling  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins,  &c. 

Some  of  these  cases  require  the  catheter,  both  to  remove  the 
obstructing  matter,  and  to  draw  off  the  urine;  but  as  this  mstru. 

^ A bottle  made  of  the  India  rubber,  and  properly  applied,  answers  thh  purnasc 
best. 
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ment  can  only  be  managed  with  safety  by  persons  skilled  in 
surgery,  we  shall  say  nothing  further  of  its  use.  A bougee  may 
be  used  by  any  cautious  hand,  and  will  often  succeed  better  than 
the  catheter. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  in  all  obstructions  of  urine, 
fomentations  and  evacuants.  Bleeding,  as  far  as  the  patienfs 
strength  will  permit,  is  necessary,  especially  where  there  are 
symptoms  of  topical  inflammation.  Bleeding  in  this  case  not  only 
abates  the  fever,  by  lessening  the  force  of  the  circulation,  but,  by 
relaxing  the  solids,  it  takes  off  the  spasm  or  stricture  upon  the 
vessels,  which  occasioned  the  obstruction. 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  must  be  used.  These  may  either 
consist  of  warm  water  alone,  or  of  decoctions  of  mild  vegetables; 
as  mallows,  camomile  flowers,  &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  these  may 
either  be  applied  to  the  part  affected,  or  a large  bladder  filled 
with  the  decoction  may  be  kept  continually  upon  it.  Some  put 
the  herbs  themselves  into  a flannel  bag,  and  apply  them  to  the 
part,  wiiich  is  far  from  being  a bad  method.  These  continue 
longer  warm  than  cloths  dipped  in  the  decoction,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  part  equally  moist. 

In  all  obstructions  of  urine,  the  l)ody  ought  to  be  kept  open. 
This  is  not,  however,  to  be  attempted  by  strong  purgatives,  but 
by  emollient  clysters,  or  gentle  infusions  of  senna  and  manna. 
Clysters  in  this  case  not  only  open  the  body,  but  answer  the 
purpose  of  an  internal  fomentation,  and  greatly  assist  in  remov- 
ing the  spasms  of  the  bladder  and  parts  adjacent. 

The  food  must  be  light,  and  taken  in  small  quantities.  The 
drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or  decoctions  and  infusions  of  muci- 
laginous vegetables,  as  marsh-mallow  roots,  lime-tree  buds,  &c. 
A tea-spoonful  of  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  or  a dram  of  Castile 
soap,  may  be  frequently  put  into  the  patient’s  drink ; and,  if  there 
be  no  inflammation,  he  may  drink  small  gin  punch. 

Persons  subject  to  a suppression  of  urine  ought  to  live  very 
temperate.  Their  diet  should  be  light,  and  their  liquor  diluting. 
They  should  avoid  all  acid  and  austere  wines,  should  take  suf- 
ficient exercise,  lie  hard,  and  avoid  study  and  sedentary  occuj)a- 
tions. 

OF  THE  GRAVEL  AND  STONE. 

When  small  stones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  discharged 
along  wdth  the  urine,  the  patient  is  said  to  be  afflicted  with  the 
gravel.  If  one . of  these  stones  happen  to  make  a lodgement  in 
the  bladder,  for  some  time,  it  accumulates  fresh  matter,  and  at 
length  becomes  too  large  to  pass  ofl*  with  the  urine.  In  this  case 
the  patient  is  said  to  have  the  stone. 
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CAUSES. — The  stone  and  gravel  may  be  occasioned  by  high 
livino--  the  use  of  strong  astringent  wines;  a sedentary  hfe;  iymg 
tod  hot,  soft,  or  too  much  on  the  back;  the  constant  use  of  water 
impregnated  with  earthy  or  stony  particles;  aliments  of  an  asti in- 
dent or  windy  nature,  &c.  It  may  likewise  proved  from  an 
hereditary  disposition.  Persons  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  those 
who  have  been  much  afflicted  with  the  gout  or  rheumatism,  arc 

most  liable  to  it. 

SYMPTOMS. — Small  stones  or  gravel  in  the  kidneys  occa- 
sion pain  in  the  loins,  sickness,  vomiting,  and  sometimes  bloody 
urine  When  the  stone  descends  into  the  ureter,  and  is  too  large 
to  pass  along  with  ease,  all  the  above  symptoms  are  increased; 
the  pain  extends  towards  the  bladder;  the  thigh  and  leg  of  the 
affected  side  are  benumbed;  the  testicles  are  drawn  upwards,  and 
the  urine  is  obstructed. 

A stone  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a pain  at  the  time,  as 
well  as  before  and  after  making  water;  from  the  urine  coming 
away  by  drops,  or  stopping  suddenly  when  it  was  running  in  a 
full  stream;  bv  a violent  pain  in  the  neck  of  the  blaoder  upon 
motion,  especially  on  horseback,  or  in  a carriage  on  a rough  road; 
or  from  a white,  thick,  copious  stinking  mucous  sediment  m the 
urine;  from  an  itching  on  the  top  of  the  perns;  fmm  bloody 
urine;  from  an  inclination  to  go  to  stool  during  the  aischarge  of 
urine;  from  the  patient's  passing  his  urine  more  easily  when  lying 
than  in  an  erect  posture ; from  a kind  of  convulsive  motion  oc- 
casioned by  the  sharp  pain  in  discharging  the  last  drops  of  the 
urine;  and  lastly  from  sounding  or  searching  with  the  catheter. 

REGIMEN.— Persons  afflicted  with  the  gravel  or  stone  should 
avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or  heating  nature,  as  salt  meats,  sour 
fruits  &c.  Their  diet  ought  chiefly  to  consist  of  such  things  as 
tend  to  promote  the  secretion  of  urine,  and  to  keep  the  body  open. 
Artichokes,  asparagus,  spinage,  lettuce,  parsley,  succory,  purslane, 
turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  radishes,  may  be  safely  eaten. 
Onions,  leeks,  and  celery,  are,  in  this  case,  reckoned  medicinal. 
The  most  proper  drinks  are  whey,  butter-milk,  milk  and  watei, 
barley-water,  decoctions  or  infusions  of  the  roots  of  marsh-mallows, 
parslev,  liquorice,  or  of  other  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as 
linseed,  lime-tree  buds  or  leaves,  &c.  If  the  patient  has  been 
accustomed  to  generous  liquors,  he  may  drink. gm  and  water  not 

too  strong. 

Gentle  exercise  is  proper;  but  violent  motion  is  apt  to  occasion 
bloody  urine  We  would  therefore  advise  that  it  should  be  taken 
in  moderation.  Persons  afflicted  with  the  gravel  often  pass  a 
.Treat  number  of  stones  after  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  a carnage ; 
fmt  those  who  have  a stone  in  the  bladder  arc  seldom  able  to 
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bear  tlieso  kinds  of  exercise.  Where  there  is  a hereditary  ten- 
dency to  this  disease,  a sedentary  life  ought  never  to  be  indulged. 
Were  people  careful,  upon  the  first  symptoms  of  gravel,  to  ob- 
serve a proper  regimen  of  diet,  and  to  take  sufficient  exercise,  it 
might  often  be  carried  off,  or  at  least  prevented  from  increasing; 
but  if  the  same  course  which  occasioned  the  disease  is  persisted  in, 
it  must  be  ao-m'avated. 

MEDICINE. — In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the  gravel,  which  is 
commonly  occasioned  by  a stone  sticking  in  the  ureter^  or  some 
part  of  the  urinary  passages,  the  patient  must  be  bled;  warm 
Ibmentations  should  likewise  be  applied  to  the  part  affected, 
emollient  clysters  administered,  and  diluting  mucilaginous  liquors 
drank,  &c.  The  treatment  of  this  case  has  been  fully  pointed 
out  under  the  articles  iiiflammation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladdery 
to  which  we  refer. 

Dr.  Whyte  advises  patients  who  are  subject  to'  frequent  fits 
of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no  stone  in  the  bladder,  to 
drink  every  morning,  two  or  three  hours  before  breakfast,  an 
English  pint  of  oyster  or  cockle-shell  lime-water.  The  doctor 
very  justly  observes,  that  though  this  quantity  might  be  too  small 
to  have  any  sensible  effect  in  dissolving  a stone  in  the  bladder, 
yet  it  may  very  probably  prevent  its  growth. 

When  a stone  is  fonned  in  the  bladder,  the  doctor  recommends 
Spanish  soap,  and  oyster  or  cockle-shell  lime-water*,  to  be  taken 
in  the  following  manner;  The  patient  must  swallow  every  day, 
in  any  form  that  is  least  disagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  internal 
part  of  Alicant  soap,  and  drink  three  or  four  English  pints  of 
oyster  or  cockle-shell  lime-water;  the  soap  is  to  be  divided  into 
three  doses;  the  largest  to  be  taken  fasting  in  the  morning  early, 
the  second  at  noon,  and  the  third  at  seven  in  the  evening;  drink- 
ing above  each  dose  a large  draught  of  the  lime-water;  the  re- 
mainder of  which  he  may  take  any  time  betwixt  dinner  and 
supper  instead  of  other  liquors. 

The  patient  should  begin  with  a smaller  quantity  of  the  lime- 
water  and  soap  than  that  mentioned  above;  at  first  an  English 
pint  of  the  former,  and  three  drams  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken 
daily.  This  quantity,  however,  he  may  increase  by  degrees,  and 
ought  to  persevere  in  the  use  of  these  medicines,  especially  if  he 
finds  any  abatement  of  his  complaints,  for  several  months;  nay, 
if  the  stone  be  very  large,  for  years.  It  may  likewise  be  proper 
for  the  patient,  if  he  be  severely  pained,  not  only  to  begin  with 
the  soap  and  lime-water  in  small  quantities,  but  to  take  the  second 
or  third  lime-water  instead  of  the  first.  However,  after  he  has 


^ See  Appendix,  Lirne-vjatet'* 
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been  for  some  time  accustomed  to  these  medicines,  he  may  not 
only  take  the  first  water,  but  if  he  finds  he  can  easily  bear  it, 
heighten  its  dissolving  power  still  more  by  pouring  it  a second 
time  on  fresh  calcined  shells. 

The  caustic  alkali,  or  soap-lees,  is  the  medicine  chiefly  in 
vogue  at  present  for  the  stone.  It  is  of  a very  acrid  nature,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  given  in  some  gelatinous  or  mucilaginous 
liquor;  as  veal-broth,  new  milk,  linseed-tea,  a solution  of  gum- 
arabic,  or  a decoction  of  marsh-mallow  roots.  'I  he  patient  must 
begin  with  small  doses  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or  forty  drops,  and 
increase  it  by  degrees,  as  far  as  the  stomach  can  bear  it*. 

Though  the  soap-lees  and  lime-water  are  the  most  powerful 
medicines  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered  for  the  stone,  yet 
there  are  some  things  of  a more  simple  nature,  which  in  certain 
cases  are  found  to  be  beneficial,  and  therefore  deserve  a trial. 
An  infusion  of  the  seeds  of  duucus  sylvestris^  or  wild  carrot, 
sweetened  with  honey,  has  been  found  to  give  considerable  ease  in 
cases  where  the  stomach  could  not  bear  any  thing  oi  an  acrid 
nature.  A decoction  of  raw  coffee-berries  taken  morning  and^ 
evening,  to  the  quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces,  with  ten  drops  of 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  has  likewise  been  found  very  efficacious  in 
bringing  away  large  quantities  of  earthy  matter  in  flakes.  Honey 
is  likewise  found  to  be  of  considerable  service,  and  may  be  taken 
in  gruel,  or  in  any  other  form  that  is  more  agreeable. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  shall  mention  is  the  wm 
iirsi.  It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late  both  for  the  gravel  and 
stone.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  in  all  respects  inferior  to  the 
soap  and  lime-water;  but  it  is  less  disagreeable,  and  has  frequently, 
to  my  knowledge,  relieved  gravelly  complaints.  It  is  generally 
taken  in  powder  from  half  a dram  to  a whole  dram,  two  or  three 
times  a-day.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  seven 
or  eight  drams  a-day,  with  great  safety  and  good  effect. 

No  means  have  hitherto  been  devised  for  removing  the  tor- 
menting disorder  of  the  stone  in  the  bladder.  The  British  par- 
liament once  paid  five  thousand  pounds  for  a pretended  solvent, 
long  since  forgotten;  which  proves  with  what  caution  the  efficacy 
of  specifics  is  to  be  believed.  Our  efforts  to  procure  a remedy, 
liowever,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  discontinued,  as  a solvent  may 
yet  be  discovered.  The  consistence  of  the  stones  vaiies  so  much, 
ihat  there  is  reason  to  fear  no  medicine  will  be  found  powerful 


* The  caustic  alkali  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  two  parts  of  quick-lime  with 
one  of  pot-ashes,  and  suffering  them  to  stand  till  the  lixivium  be  formed,  which 
must  be  carefully  filtrated  before  it  be  used.  If  the  solution  does  not  happen  readi- 
ly, a small  quantity  of  water  may  be  added  to  the  mixture. 
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enough  to  dissolve  the  hardest  of  them  without  destroying  the 
bladder;  although  some  hard  substances  are  known  to  be  soluble 
in  seemingly  mild  ones. 

Instances  have  occurred  where  stones,  after  getting  into  the 
ureth|jji,,  Were  brought  away  by  means  of  a bent  probe.  This 
can  oiiTy  happen  where  the  stones  are  small;  though  some  flattish 
stones  have  been  brought  away  in  this  manner,  that  measured 
two  inches  round.  Riding  on  a hard-trotting  horse,  or  in  a 
carriage  on  a rough  road,  might  bring  down  a small  stone. 

Persons  troubled  with  the  stone  should  not  delay  the  operation 
of  cutting  too  long,  when  it  is  known  there  is  a stone  in  the  blad- 
der too  large  for  passing  along  the  urethra,  as  it  will  quickly 
increase  so  that  it  cannot  be  extracted  without  a laceration  of  the 
parts,  and  that  too  at  a time  when  the  patient’s  habit  has  become 
too  irritable. 
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OF  INVOLUNTARY  DISCHARGES  OF  BLOOD. 

SPONTANEOUS  or  involuntary  discharges  of  blood  often 

happen  from  various  parts  of  the  body.  These,  however,  are 
so  far  ifom  being  always  dangerous,  that  they  often  prove  salu- 
tary. When  such  discharges  are  critical,  which  is  frequently  the 
case  in  fevers,  they  ought  not  to  be  stopped.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it 
proper  at  any  time  to  stop  them,  unless  they  be  so  great  as  to 
endanger  the  patient’s  lile.  Most  people,  afraid  of  the  smallest 
discharge  of  blood  from  any  part  of  the  body,  fly  immediately  to 
the  use  of  styptic  and  astringent  medicines,  by  which  means  an 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  some  other  fatal  disease,  is  occasion- 
ed, which,  had  the  discharge  been  allowed  to  go  on,  might  have 
been  prevented. 

Periodical  dischar^'es  of  blood,  from  whatever  part  of  the  body 
they  proceed,  must  not  be  stopped.  They  are  always  the  efforts 
of  Nature  to  relieve  herself;  and  fatal  diseases  have  often  been 
the  consequence  of  obstructing  them.  It  may  indeed,  be  some- 
times necessary  to  check  the  violence  of  such  discharges ; but  even 
this  requires  the  greatest  caution.  Instances  might  be  given 
Avhere  the  stopping  oi‘  a small  periodical  flux  of  blood  from  one 
of  the  fingers,  has  proved  fatal  to  the  health. 
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In  the  early  period  of  life  bleeding  at  the  nose  is  very  common. 
Those  who  are  farther  advanced  in  years  are  more  liable  to 
haemoptoe,  or  discharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs.  Altei  the 
middle  period  of  life,  hiemorrhoidal  fluxes  are  most  common ; and 
in  the  decline  of  life,  discharges  of  blood  from  the  urinary  pas- 
sages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from  very  diffeient, 
and  often  from  quite  opposite  causes,  Sometimes  they  are  owing 
to  a particular  construction  of  the  body,  as  a sanguine  temp^ai- 
ment,  a laxity  of  the  vessels,  a plethoric  habit,  &c.  At  other 
times  they  proceed  from  a determination  of  the  blood  towaids  one 
particular  part,  as  the  head,  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  &c. 
may  likewise  proceed  from  an  inflammatory  disposition  of  the 
blood,  in  which  case  there  is  generally  sorne  degree  of  fever . this 
likewise  happens  when  the  flux  is  occasioned  by  an  obstiucted 
perspiration,  or  a stricture  upon  the  skin,  the  bowels,  or  any 
particular  part  of  the  system.  s.  ; 

But  a dissolved  state  of  the  blood  W;}ilt^ikewise  occasion 
morrhages.  Thus  in  putriil  fevers,  th^vel^ys^^^t^^y?  scurvy, 
the  malignant  small-pox,  &c.  there  are  very  great  discharges 
of  blood  from  different  parts  of  the  body;  They  may  likewise  be 
brought  on  by  too  liberal  an  use  of  medicines  which  tend  to 
dissolve  the  blood,  as  cantharides,  the  volatile  alkaline  salt,  &c. 
Food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality  may  likewise  occasion  hir- 
morrhages;  as  also  strong  purges  and  vomits,  or  any  thing  that 
greatly  stimulates  the  bowels. 

Violent  passions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will  likewise  have 
this  effect.  These  often  cause  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  I have 
known  them  sometimes  occasion  an  haemorrhage  in  the  brain. 
Violent  efforts  of  the  body,  by  overstraining  or  hurting  the  ves- 
sels, may  have  the  same  effect,  especially  when  the  body  is  long 
kept  in  an  unnatural  posture,  as  hanging  the  head  very  low,  &c. 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  must  be  adapted  to  its  cause. 
When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood,  or  a tendency  to  in- 
flammation, bleeding  with  gentle  purges,  and  other  evacuations, 
will  be  necessary.  It  will  likewise  be  proper  for  the  patient  in 
this  case  to  live  chiefly  upon  a vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all  strong 
liquors,  and  food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or  stimulating  quality. 
The  body  should  be  kept  cool,  and  the  mind  easy. 

When  an  hscmorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid  or  dissolved  state  of 
the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to  live  chiefly  upon  acid  fruits  with 
milk,  and  vegetables  of  a nourishing  nature,  as  sago,  salop,  &c, 
His  drink  may  be  wine  diluted  with  water,  and  sharpened  with  the 
Juice  of  lemon,  vinegar,  or  spirits  of  vitriol.  The  best  medicine 
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in  this  case  is  the  Peruvian  bark;  which  may  be  taken  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 

When  a flux  of  bkxxl  is  the  eflect  of  acrid  food  or  of  strong 
stimulating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to  be  efl'ected  by  soft  and  muci- 
laginous diet.  The  patient  may  likewise  take  frequently  about 
the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Locatellfs  balsam,  or  the  same  quantity 
of  spermaceti. 

When  an  obstructed  perspiration,  or  a stricture  upon  any  part 
of  the  system,  is  the  cause  of  an  hcemorrhage,  it  may  be  removed 
by  drinking  warm  diluting  liquors,  lying  a-bed,  bathing  the  ex- 
tremities in  warm  water,  &c. 

OF  BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

Bleeding  at  the  nose  is  commonly  preceded  by  some  degree  of 
(piickness  of  the  pulse,  flushing  in  the  face,  pulsation  of  the  tem- 
})oral  arteries,  heaviness  m the  head,  dimness  of  the  sight,  heat 
and  itching  of  the  nostrm,  &c. 

To  persons  who  al^  ^'id  with  blood,  this  discharge  is  very  salu- 
tary. It  often  cures;  vertigo,  the  headache,  a phrenzy,  and 
even  an  epilepsy.  In  fevers  \vhere  there  is  a great  determination 
of  blood  towards  the  head,  it  is  of  the  utmost  service.  It  is  like- 
wise beneficial  in  inflammations  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  often 
in  the  gout  and  rheumatism.  In  all  diseases  where  bleeding  is 
necessary,  a spontaneous  discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose  is  of’ 
much  more  service  than  tlie  same  quantity  let  with  a lancet. 

In  a discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose,  the  great  jxiint  is  to  de- 
termine whether  it  ought  to  be  stopped  or  not.  It  is  a common 
practice  to  stop  the  bleeding,  without  considering  whether  it  be  a 
disease,  or  the  cure  of  a disease.  This  conduct  proceeds  from 
fear,  but  it  has  often  bad,  and  sometimes  fatal  consequences. 

When  a discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose  happens  in  an  inflam- 
matory disease,  there  is  always  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  prove 
salutary;  and  therefore  it  should  be  suffered  to  go  on,  at  least  as 
long  as  the  patient  is  not  weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  j:)ersons  in  perfect  health,  who  are  full  of 
blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  suddenly  stopped,  especially  if  the  symp- 
toms of  plethora,  mentioned  above,  have  preceded  it.  In  this 
case  it  cannot  be  stopped  without  risking  the  patient's  life. 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nose  relieves  any  bad  symp- 
toms, and  does  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  endanger  the  patient's 
life,  it  ought  not  to  be  stopped.  But  when  it  returns  frequently, 
or  continues  till  the  pulse  becomes  low,  the  extremities  begin  to 
grow  cold,  the  lips  pale,  or  the  patient  complains  of  being  sick  or 
faint,  it  must  immediately  be  stopped. 
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For  this  purpose  the  patient  should  be  set  nearly  upright,  with 
his  head  reclining  a little,  and  his  legs  immersed  in  water  about 
the  warmth  of  new  milk.  His  liands  ought  likewise  to  be  put  in 
lukewurm  water,  and  his  garters  may  be  tied  a little  tighter  than 
usual.  Ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the  arms,  about  tl>e  place 
where  they  are  usually  made  for  bleeding,  and  with  nearly  the 
same  degree  of  tightness.  These  must  be  gradually  slackened  as 
the  blood  begins  to  stop,  and  removed  entirely  as  soon  as  it  gives 
over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  nostrils  will  stop  the  bleeding. 
When  this  does  not  succeed,  dossils  of  lint  dipped  in  strong  spirits 
of  wine  may  be  put  up  the  nostrils,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they 
must  be  dipped  in  brandy.  Blue  vitriol  dissolved  in  water  may 
likewise  be  used  for  this  purpose,  or  a tent  dipped  in  the  white  of 
an  egg  well  beat  up,  may  be  rolled  in  a powder  made  of  equal 
parts  of  white  sugar,  burnt  alum,  and  white  vitriol,  and  put  up 
the  nostril  from  whence  the  blood  issues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  use  here,  as  they  Iiave  sel- 
dom time  to  operate.  It  may  not,  however,  oe  amiss  to  give  the 
patient  half  an  <mnce  of  Glauber’s  salt,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
manna,  dissolved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  barley  water.  "I  his 
may  be  taken  at  a draught,  and  repeated  if  it  does  not  operate  in 
a few'  hours.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a 
o'lass  of  cold  water  and  vinegar  every  hour,  or  oftener  if  the  sto- 
mach wall  bear  it.  If  a stronger  medicine  be  necessary,  a tea-cup- 
ful of  the  tincture  of  roses,  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the 
weak  spirit  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken  every  hour.  When  these 
things  cannot  be  had,  the  patient  may  drink  water  with  a little 
common  salt  in  it,  or  equal  parts  of  water  and  vinegar*. 

If  tlie  genitals  be  immersed  for  some  time  in  cold  water,  it  will 
generally  stop  a bleeding  at  the  nose.  I have  not  known  this 
fail. 

Sometimes  when  the  bleeding  is  stopped  outwardly,  it  continues 
inwardly.  This  is  very  troublesome,  and  requires  particular  at- 
tention, as  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  suffocated  with  the  blood,  es- 
pecially if  he  falls  asleep,  which  he  is  very  ready  to  do  after  losing 
a great  quantity  of  blood. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  suffocation  from  the  bl(^d 
getting  into  his  throat,  the  passages  may  be  stopped  by  drawing 
threads  up  the  nostrils,  and  bringing  them  out  at  the  mouth, 
then  fastening  pieces  of  sponge,  or  small  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to 


* From  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine  in  a little  water  given 
fequently,  seldom  fails  to  stop  a bleeding  at  the  nose,  or  from  any  other  part, 
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their  extremities;  afterwards  drawing  them  back,  and  tying  them 
on  the  outside  with  a sufficient  degree  of  tightness. 

After  the  bleeding  is  stopped,  the  patient  ought  be  kept  as 
easy  and  quiet  as  possible.  He  should  not  pick  ms  nose,  nor 
take  away  the  tents  or  clotted  blood  till  they  fall  off  of  their  own 
accord,  aud  should  not  lie  with  his  head  low. 

Those  who  are  affected  with  frequent  bleeding  at  the  nose, 
ought  to  bathe  their  feet  oft  in  warm  water,  and  keep  them  warm 
and  dry.  They  ought  to  wear  nothing  tight  about  their  necks, 
to  keep  their  body  as  much  in  an  erect  posture  as  possible,  and 
never  to  view  an  object  obliquely.  If  they  have  too  much  blood, 
a vegetable  diet,  wdth  now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  is  the  safest 
Avay  to  lessen  it. 

But  when  the  disease  proceeds  from  a thin  dissolved  state  of 
the  blood,  the  diet  should  be  rich  and  nourishing;  as  strong, 
broths  and  jellies,  sago-gruel  with  wine  and  sugar,  &c.  Infusions 
of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine  ought  likewise  to  be  taken,  and  per- 
sisted in  for  a considerable  time. 

OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND  PILES. 

A discharge  of  blood  from  the  hamorrhoidal  vessels  is  called 
the  bleeding  piles.  When  the  vessels  only  swell,  and  discharge 
no  blood,  but  are  exceeding  painful,  the  disease  is  called  the 
hlind  piles. 

Persons  of  a loose  spongy  fibre,  of  a bulky  size,  who  live  high, 
and  lead  a sedentary,  inactive  life,  are  most  subject  to  this  disease. 
It  is  often  owing  to  an  hereditary  disposition.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  it  attacks  persons  more  early  in  life  than  when  it  is  acciden- 
tal. Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than  women,  especially  those  of  a 
sanguine,  plethoric,  or  a scorbutic  habit,  or  of  a melancholy  dis- 
position. 

The  piles  may  be  occasioned  by  an  excess  of  blood,  by  strong 
aloetic  purges,  high-seasoned  food,  drinking  great  quantities  of 
sweet  wines,  the  neglect  of  bleeding,  or  other  customary  eva- 
cuations, much  riding,  great  costiveness,  or  any  thing  that  oc- 
casions hard  or  difficult  stools.  Anger,  grief,  and  other  violent 
passions,  will  likewise  occasion  the  piles.  I have  often  knowm 
them  brought  on  by  sitting  on' the  damp  ground.  A pair  of  thin 
breeches  will  excite  the  disorder  in  a person  who  is  subject  to  it, 
and  sometimes  even  in  those  who  never'  had  it  before.  Pregnant 
women  are  often  afflicted  with  the  piles. 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to  be  treated  as  a 
disease.  It  is  even  more  salutary  than  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and 
often  prevents  or  carries  off  diseases.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial 
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iis  tke  gout,  rheumatism,  asthma,  aud  hypochondriacal  complaints, 
and  often  proves  critical  in  colics,  and  inflammatory  fevers. 

In  the  ma^^gement  of  the  patient,  regard  must  be  had  to  his 
habit  of  bod Jf  his  age,  strength,  and  manner  of  living.  A dis- 
charge whicfi  might  be  excessive  and  prove  hurtful  to  one,  may 
be  very  moderate,  and  even  salutary  to  another.  That  only  is 
to  be  esteemed  dangerous,  which  continues  too  long,  and  is  in 
such  quantity  as  to  waste  the  patient's  strength,  hurt  the  diges- 
tion, nutrition,  and  other  functions  necessary  to  life. 

When  this  is  the  case,  the  discharge  must  be  checks!  by  a 
proper  regimen,  and  astringent  medicines.  The  DIET  must  be 
cool  but  nourishing,  consisting  chiefly  of  bread,  milk,  cooling 
vegetables  and  broths.  The  DRINK  may  be  chalybeate  water, 
orange-whey,  decoctions  or  infusions  of  the  astringent  and  muci- 
laginous plants,  as  the  tormentil  root,  bistort,  the  marsh-mallow 
roots,  &c. 

Old  conserve  of  red  roses  is  a very  good  medicine  in  this  case. 
It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk,  and  taken  in  the  quantity  of  an 
ounce  three  or  four  times  a-day.  This  medicine  is  in  no  great 
repute,  owing  to  its  being  seldom  taken  in  such  quantity  as  to 
produce  any  effects;  but  when  taken  as  here  directed,  and  duly 
persisted  in,  I have  known  it  perform  very  extraordinary  cures  in 
yiolent  haemorrhages,  especially  when  assisted  by  the  tincture  of 
roses ; a tea-cupful  of  which  may  be  taken  about  an  hour  after 
every  dose  of  the  conserve. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewise  proper  in  this  case,  both  as  a 
^trengthener  and  astringent.  Half  a dram  of  it  may  be  taken  in 
a glass  of  red  wine,  sharpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  elixir  of 
vitriol,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  sometimes  periodical,  and  return  regu- 
larly once  a^month,  or  once  in  three  weeks.  In  this  case  they 
are  always  to  be  considered  as  a salutary  discharge,  and  by  no 
means  to  be  stopped.  Some  have  entirely  ruined  their  health  by 
stopping  a periodical  discharge  of  blood  from  the  hainorrhoidal 
veins. 

In  the  hlind  piles ^ bleeding  is  generally  of  use.  The  diet  must 
be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cool  and  diluting.  It  is  likewise 
necessary  that  the  body  be  kept  gently  open.  This  may  be  done 
by  small  doses  of  the  flower  of  brimstone  and  cream  of  tartar. 
These  may  be  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  a tea-spoonful  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  necessary.  Or  an  ounce  of 
the  flower  of  brimstone  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre  may  be 
mixed  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  lenitive  electuary,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  it  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
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Emollient  clysters  are  here  likewise  beneficial;  but  there  is 
sometimes  such  an  astriction  of  the  anus,  that  they  cannot  be 
thrown  up.  In  this  case  I have  known  a vomit  have  a very  good 
effect. 

When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  swelled,  but  dis- 
charge nothing,  the  patient  must  sit  over  the  steams  of  warm 
water.  He  may  likewise  apj)Iy  a linen  cloth  dipped  in  warm 
spirits  of  wine  to  the  part,  or  ])oultices  made  of  bread  and  milk, 
or  of  leeks  fried  with  butter.  If  these  do  not  produce  a discharge, 
and  the  piles  appear  large,  leeches  must  be  applied  as  near  them 
as  possible,  or  if  they  will  fix  upon  the  piles  themselves,  so  much 
the  better.  When  leeches  will  not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  opened 
Asath  a lancet.  The  operation  is  very  easy,  and  is  attended  with 
no  danger. 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applications,  are  re- 
commended in  the  piles;  but  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
any  effects  from  these  worth  mentioning.  Their  principal  use  is 
to  keep  the  part  moist,  which  may  be  done  as  well  by  a soft 
poultice,  or  an  emollient  cataplasm.  When  the  pain,  however, 
is  very  great,  a liniment  made  of  two  ounces  of  emollient  oint- 
ment, and  half  an  ounce  of  liquid  laudanum,  beat  up  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be  applied. 

Aloes,  which  form  a principal  part  of  most  of  the  advertised 
purgative  pills,  are  frequently  the  cause  of  the  piles.  An  habit- 
ual costiveness  is  much  more  effectually  and  safely  removed  by 
a spoonful  of  castor  oil  taken  occasionally  in  an  evening. 

A weak  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  wdth  a little  laudanum,  is  the 
l)est  external  remedy  when  the  piles  are  very  painful.  An  oint- 
ment made  of  one  third  finely  powdered  galls,  and  tw^o-thirds 
hogslard,  is  likewise  of  great  service.  An  injection  of  lime-water, 
or  an  infusion  of  galls,  may  be  used  with  advantage  w hen  the 
piles  are  seated  high. 

The  pain  is  often  removed  by  an  emetic,  or  taking  twice  a-day 
thirty  drops  of  balsam  of  copaiva  on  a little  moist  sugar.  A pile 
having  a narrow  neck  is  best  extirpated  by  the  knife;  if  it  be 
large,  or  have  a broad  basis,  a double  ligature  may  be  passed 
through  it,  and  tied  on  each  side.  - 

Piles  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  as  wLen  they  are  ne- 
glected they  are  very  apt  to  produce  a fistula.  This  painful 
disorder  may  be  discovered  by  stains  on  the  linen,  proceeding 
from  a small  orifice  near  the  anus.  Such  stimulants  should  be 
applied  as  will  produce  a more  active  inflammation  on  the  sides 
of  tlie  ulcer,  so  as  to  make  them  adhere  together.  Irritating  in- 
jections, when  duly  persisted  in,  have  sometimes  been  found 
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effectual  for  this  purpose.  A wine  glass  of  sea-water  taken  every 
nisrlit  for  several  weeks,  has  likewise  been  found  useful. 

The  best  means  of  curing  a fistula  is  a surgical  operation.  By 
the  operation  of  cutting,  the  ulcer  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  a . 
simple  wound,  and  is  healed  as  such.  If  this  remedy  is  neglected 
too  long,  the  disease  gradually  diffuses  itself  in  various  directions 
through  the  cellular  substance  surrounding  the  rectum;  and  new 
openings  are  formed,  which  render  the  complaint  more  difficult  to 
cure. 

This  operation  is  sometimes  performed  by  passing  a silk  thread, 
or  piece  of  flexible  gold  wire,  in  at  the  external  orifice  of  the 
fistula,  and  bringing  it  out  at  the  anus,  and  then  twisting  the 
ends  together,  which  is  daily  repeated  till  it  cuts  its  way  out. 
The  incision,  however,  is  a more  certain  and  eftectual  way  of 
eradic^ng  the  disease. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
lungs  only  which  is  called  an  hcemoptoe^  or  spitting  of  blood. 
Iversons  of  a slender  make,  and  a lax  fibre,  who  have  long  necks 
and  strait  breasts,  are  most  liable  to  this  disease.  It  is  most 
common  in  the  spring,  and  generally  attacks  people  before  they 
arrive  at  the  prime  or  middle  period  of  life.  It  is  a common  ob- 
servation, that  those  who  have  been  subject  to  bleeding  at  the 
nose  when  young,  are  afterwards  most  liable  to  an  haemoptoe. 

CAUSES. — An  haemoptoe  may  proceed  from  excess  of  blood, 
from  a peculiar  weakness  of  the  lungs,  or  a bad  conformation  of 
the  breast.  It  is  often  occasioned  by  excessive  drinking,  running, 
wrestling,  singing,  or  speaking  aloud.  Such  as  have  weak  lungs, 
ought  to  avoid  all  violent  exertions  of  that  organ,  as  they  value 
life.  They  should  likewise  guard  against  violent  passions,  ex- 
cessive drinking,  and  every  thing  that  occasions  a rapid  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

This  disease  may  likewise  proceed  from  wounds  of  the  lungs. 
These  may  either  be  received  from  without,  or  they  may  be  oc- 
casioned by  hard  bodies  getting  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  so  falling 
down  upon  the  lungs,  and  hurting  that  tender  organ.  The 
obstruction  of  any  customary  evacuation  may  occasion  a spitting 
of  blood;  as  neglect  of  bleeding  or  purging  at  the  usual  seasons, 
the  stoppage  of  the  bleeding  piles  in  men  or  the  menses  in  wo- 
men, &c.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from  a polypus,  schirrus 
concretion,  or  any  thing  that  obstructs  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  lungs.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  a long  and  violent 
cough;  in  which  case  it  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  a con- 
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sumption*  A violent  degree  of  cold  suddenly  applied  to  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  h(}dy  will  occasion  an  haemoptoe.  It  may 
likewise  be  occasioned  by  breathing  air  which  is  too  much  ran- 
ged to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the  lungs.  This  is  often  the 
case  with  those  who  work  in  hot  j)laces,  as  furnaces,  glass-houses^ 
or  the  like.  It  is  likewise  said  to  happen  to  such  as  ascend  to  the 
top  of  very  high  mountains,  as  the  Peak  of  Tencriffe,  &c. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  considered  as  a primary 
disease.  It  is  often  only  a Symptom,  and  in  some  diseases  not  an 
unfavourable  one.  This  is  the  case  in  pleurisies,  peripneumonies, 
and  sundry  other  fevers.  In  a dropsy,  scurvy,  or  consumption, 
it  is  a bad  symptom,  and  shews  that  the  lungs  are  ulcerated* 

SYMPTOMS. — Spitting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  a 
sense  of  weight  and  oppression  of  the  breast,  a dry  tickling  cough, 
hoarseness,  and  a difficulty  of  breathing.  Sometimes  it  is  ushered 
in  with  shivering,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  costiveness,  great 
lassitude,  flatulence,  pain  of  the  back  and  loins,  &c.  As  these 
shew  a general  stricture  upon  the  vessels,  and  a tendency  of  the 
blood  to  inflammation,  they  are  commonly  the  forerunners  of  a 
very  copious  discharge.  The  above  symptoms  do  not  attend  a 
dist;harge  of  blood  from  the  gums  or  fauces,  by  which  means  they 
may  always  be  distinguished  from  an  hoemoptoe.  Sometimes  the 
blood  that  is  spit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a florid  red  colour;  and  at 
other  times  it  is  thick,  and  of  a dark  or  blackish  colour;  nothing 
however  can  be  inferred  Irom  this  circumstance,  but  that  the 
blood  has  lain  a longer  or  shorter  time  in  the  breast  before  it  was 
discharged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a strong  healthy  person,  of  a sound  con- 
stitution, is  not  very  dangerous;  but  when  it  attacks  the  tender 
and  delicate,  or  persons  of  a weak  lax  fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty 
removed.  ^Vhen  it  proceeds  from  a schirrus  or  polypus  of  the 
lungs,  it  is  bad.  The  danger  is  greater  when  the  discharge  pro- 
ceeds from  the  rupture  of  a large  vessel,  than  of  a small  one. 
When  tlie  extravasated  blood  is  not  spit  up,  but  lodges  in  the 
breast,  it  corrupts,  and  greatly  increases  the  danger.  When  the 
blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  it  is  generally  fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cool  and  easy. 
Every  thing  that  heats  the  blood,  or  quickens  the  circulation, 
increases  the  danger.  The  mind  ought  likewise  to  be  soothed, 
and  every  occasion  of  exciting  the  passions  avoided.  The  diet 
should  be  soft,  cooling,  and  slender;  as  rice  boiled  with  milk, 
small  broths,  barley-gruels,  panado,  &c.  The  diet,  in  this  case 
can  scarcely  be  too  low.  Even  water-gruel  is  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  patient  for  some  days.  All  strong  liquors  must  be 
avoided.  The  patient  may  drink  milk  and  water,  barley-water. 
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^vliey,  butter-milk,  and  such  like.  Every  thing,  however,  should 
be  5rank  cold,  and  in  small  quantities  at  a time.  He  should 
observe  the  strictest  silence,  or  at  least  speak  with  a very  low 
voice. 

MEDICINE. — This,  like  the  other  involuntary  discharges  of 
blood,  ought  not  to  be  suddenly  stopped  by  astringent  medicines. 
More  mischief  is  often  done  by  these,  than  if  it  were  suffered  to 
go  on.  It  may,  however,  proceed  so  far  as  to  weaken  the  patient, 
and  even  endanger  his  life;  in  which  case  proper  means  must  be 
used  for  restraining  it. 

O 

The  body  should  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxative  diet;  as 
roasted  apples,  stewed  prunes,  and  such  like.  If  these  should 
not  have  the  desired  effect,  a tea-spoonful  of  the  lenitive  elec- 
tuary, may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  as  is  found  necessary. 
If  the  bleeding  proves  violent,  ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the 
extremities,  as  directed  for  a bleeding  at  the  nose. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feverish,  bleeding  and  small  doses  of 
nitre  will  be  of  use;  a scruple  or  half  a dram  of  nitre  may  be 
taken  in  a cup  of  his  ordinary  drink  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  His 
drink  may  likewise  be  sharpened  with  acids,  as  juice  of  lemon, 
or  a few  drops  of  the  spirit  of  vitriol ; or  he  may  take  frequently 
a cup  of  the  tincture  of  roses. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water,  has  likewise  a 
very  good  effect  in  this  disease.  Opiates  too  are  sometimes  be- 
neficial; but  these  must  be  administered  with  caution.  Ten  or 
twelve  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a cup  of  barley-water 
twice  a-day,  and  continued  for  some  time,  provided  they  be  found 
beneficial. 

The  conserve  of  roses  is  likewise  a very  good  medicine  in  this 
case,  provided  it  be  taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  long  enough 
persisted  in.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four 
ounces  a-day ; and,  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a cough,  it 
should  be  made  into  an  electuary  with  balsamic  syrup,  and  a 
little  of  the  syrup  of  poppies. 

If  stronger  astringents  be  necessary,  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of 
the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given  in  a glass  of  water  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

Those  who  are  subject  to  frequent  returns  of  this  disease  should 
avoid  ail  excess.  Their  diet  should  be  light  and  cool,  consisting 
chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables.  Above  all  let  them  beware  of 
vigorous  efforts  of  the  body,  and  violent  agitations  of  the  mind. 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

This  is  not  so  common  as  the  other  discharges  of  blood  whicli 
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have  already  been  mentioned;  but  it  is  very  dangerous,  and  re- 
quires particular  attention. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pain  of  the  sto- 
mach, sickness,  and  nausea;  and  is  accompanied  with  great 
anxiety,  and  frequent  fainting  fits. 

l^his  disease  is  sometimes  periodical;  in  which  case  it  is  less 
dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from  an  obstruction  of  the  menses 
in  women;  and  sometimes  from  the  stopping  of  the  haemorrhoidal 
flux  in  men.  It  may  be  occasioned  by  any  thing  that  greatly 
stimulates  or  wounds  the  stomach,  as  strong  vomits  or  purges, 
acrid  poison,  sharp  or  hard  substances  taken  into  the  stomach, 
&c.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  obstructions  in  the  liver,  the  spleen, 
or  some  of  the  other  viscera.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from  ex- 
ternal violence,  as  blows  or  bruises,  or  from  any  of  the  causes 
which  produce  inflammation.  In  hysteric  women,  vomiting  of 
blood  is  a very  common,  but  by  no  means  a dangerous  symptom. 

A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  disease  arises  from  the  ex- 
travasated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels,  and  becoming  putrid,  by 
which  means  a dysentery  or  putrid  fever,  may  be  occasioned. 
The  best  way  of  preventing  this,  is  to  keep  the  body  gently  open, 
by  frequently  exhibiting  emollient  clysters.  Purges  must  not  be 
given  till  the  discharge  is  stopt,  otherwise  they  will  irritate  the 
stomach,  and  increase  the  disorder.  All  the  food  and  drink  must 
be  of  a mild  cooling  nature,  and  taken  in  small  quantities.  Even 
drinking  cold  water  has  sometimes  proved  a remedy,  but  it  will 
succeed  better  when  sharpened  with  the  weak  spirits  of  vitriol. 
When  there  are  signs  of  an  inflammation,  bleeding  may  be  ne- 
cessary; but  the  patient’s  weakness  will  seldom  permit  it.  Opiates 
may  be  of  use;  but  they  must  be  given  in  very  small  doses,  as 
four  or  five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

After  the  discharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  generally  troubled 
with  gripes,  occasioned  by  the  acrimony  of  the  blood  lodged  in 
the  intestines,  gentle  purges  will  be  necessary. 

OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  is  a discharge  of  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  kidneys  or 
bladder,  occasioned  by  their  being  either  enlarged,  broken,  or 
eroded.  It  is  more  or  less  dangerous  according  to  the  different 
circumstances  which  attend  it. 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  suddenly,  without  interruption  and 
without  pain,  it  proceeds  from  the  kidneys;  but  if  the  blood  be 
in  small  quantity,  of  a dark  colour,  and  emitted  with  heat  and 
pain  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  it  proceeds  from  the  bladder. 
When  bloody  urine  is  occasioned  by  a rough  stone  descending 
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from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder,  which  wounds  the  ureter,  it  is 
attended  with  a sharp  pain  in  the  back,  and  difficulty  of  making 
water.  If  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  hurt  by  a stone,  and  the 
bloody  urine  follows,  it  is  attended  with  the  most  acute  pain,  and 
a previous  stoppage  of  urine, 

Bloody  urine  may,  likewise,  be  occasioned  by  falls,  blows,  the 
lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  hard  liding, 

* 

motion.  It  may  also  proceed  from  ulcers  of  the  bladder,  from 
a stone  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  from  violent  purges,  or  sharp 
diuretic  medicines,  especially  cantharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  some  degree  of  danger; 
but  it  is  peculiarly  so  when  mixed  with  purulent  matter,  as  this 
shews  an  ulcer  somewhere  in  the  urinary  passages.  Sometimes 
this  discharge  proceeds  from  excess  of  blood,  in  which  case  it  is 
rather  to  be  considered  as  a salutary  evacuation  than  a disease. 
If  the  discharge,  however,  be  very  great,'  it  may  waste  the  pa- 
tient's strength,  and  occasion  an  ill  habit  of  body,  a dropsy,  or  a 
consumption. 

The  treatment  of  this  disorder  must  be  varied  according  to  the 
different  causes  from  which  it  proceeds. 

When  it  is  owing  to  a stone  in  the  bladder,  the  cure  depends 
upon  an  operation,  a desci’iption  of  which  would  be  foreign  to 
our  purpose. 

If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion, bleeding  will  be  necessary.  The  body  must  likewise  be 
kept  open  by  emollient  clysters^  or  cooling  purgative  medicines; 
as  cream  of  tartar,  rhubarb,  manna,  or  small  doses  of  lenitive  elec- 
tuary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a dissolved  state  of  the 
blood,  it  is  comn;ionly  the  symptoms  of  some  malignant  disease; 
as  the  small-pox,  a putrid  fever,  or  the  like.  In  this  case  the 
patient's  life  depends  on  the  liberal  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark, 
wine  and  acids,  as  has  already  been  shewn. 

When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  ulcer  in  the  kidneys  or 
bladder,  the  patient's  diet  must  be  cool,  and  his  drink  of  a soft, 
healing,  balsamic  quality,  as  decoctions  of  marsh-mallow  roots 
with  liquorice,  solutions  of  gum  arable,  ^c.  Three  ounces  of 
marsh-mallow  roots,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may  be  boiled 
in  two  English  quarts  of  water  to  one;  two  ounc'es  of  gum-arabic, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre,  may  be  dissolved  in  the 
strained  liquor,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five  times 
a-day. 

The  early  use  of  astringents  in  this  disease  has  often  bad  con- 
sequences. When  the  flux  is  stopped  too  soon,  the  grumous 
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blood,  by  being  confined  in  the  vessels,  may  produce  inflamma- 
tions, abscess,  and  ulcers.  If,  however,  the  cause  be  urgent,  or 
the  patient  seems  to  suffer  from  the  loss  of  hlood,  gentle  astrin- 
gents may  be  necessary.  In  this  case  the  patient  may  take  three 
or  four  ounces  of'  lime-water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture 
of  Peruvian  bark,  three  times  a-day;  or  he  may  take  an  ounce  or 
two  of  the  conserve  of  roses  three  or  lour  times  a-day,  drinking 
a tea-cupful  of  the  tincture  of  roses  after  it ; or  if  stronger  styptics 
be  necessary,  a dram  of  Armenian  bole  in  a cup  of  whey  may  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

OF  THE  DYSENTERY,  OR  BLOODY  FLUX. 

This  disease  prevails  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  It  is  most 
common  in  marshy  countries,  A\here,  after  hot  and  dry  summers, 
it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic.  Persons  are  most  liable  to  it  who 
are  much  exposed  to  the  night-air,  or  who  live  in  places  where 
the  air  is  confined  and  unwholesome.  Hence  it  often  proves  fa- 
tal in  camps,  on  shipboard,  in  jails,  hospitals,  and  such  like  places. 

CAUSES. — The  dysentery  may  be  occasioned  by  any  thing 
that  obstructs  the  perspiration,  or  renders  the  humours  putrid; 
as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes,  unwholesome  diet,  bad  air,  &c.  But 
it  is  most  frequently  communicated  by  infection.  This  ought  to 
make  people  extremely  cautious  in  going  near  such  persons  as 
labour  under  the  disease.  Even  the  smell  of  the  patienfs  excre- 
ments has  been  known  to  communicate  the  infection. 

SYMPTOMS. — It  is  known  by  a flux  of  the  belly,  attended 
by  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a constant  inclination  to  go  to 
stool,  and  generally  more  or  less  blood  in  the  stools.  It  begins, 
like  other  fevers,  with  chillness,  loss  of  strength,  a quick  pulse, 
great  thirst,  and  inclination  to  vomit.  The  stools  are  at  first 
greasy  and  frothy,  afterwards  they  are  streaked  with  blood,  and 
at  last  have  frequently  the  appearance  of  pure  blood,  mixed  with 
small  filaments  resembling  bits  of  skin.  Worms  are  sometimes 
passed  both  upwards  and  downwards  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease.  When  the  patient  goes  to  stool,  he  feels  a bearing 
down,  as  if  the  whole  bowels  were  falling  out,  and  sometimes  a 
part  of  the  intestine  is  actually  protruded,  which  proves  exceeding 
troublesome,  especially  in  children.  Flatulency  is  likewise  a 
troublesome  symptom,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  disease. 

This  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  a diarrhoea  or  loose- 
ness by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels,  and  the  blood  which  ge- 
nerally appears  in  the  stools.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
cholera  morbus  by  its  not  being  attended  with  such  violent  and 
frequent  fits  of  vomiting,  &c. 
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When  the  dysentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate,  or  such  as 
have  been  wasted  by  the  gout,  the  scurvy,  or  other  lingering 
diseases,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Vomiting  and  hiccuping  are 
bad  signs,  as  they  shew  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  When 
the  stools  are  green,  black,  or  have  an  exceeding  disagreeable 
cadaverous  smell,  the  danger  is  very  great,  as  it  shews  the  disease 
to  he  of  the  putrid  kind.  It  is  an  unfavourable  symptom  whep 
clysters  are  immediately  returned;  but  still  moi'e  so  when  the 
passage  is  so  obstinately  shut  that  they  canpot  be  injected.  A 
feeble  pulse,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  witli  difficulty  ot  swaV 
lowing,  and  convulsions,  are  signs  of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN. — Nothing  is  of  more  importance  in  this  disease 
than  cleanliness.  It  contributes  greatly  to  the  recovery  of  the 
patient,  and  no  less  to  the  safety  of  such  as  attend  him.  In  all 
contagious  diseases  the  danger  is  increased,  and  the  infection 
spread,  by  the  neglect  of  cleanliness;  but  in  no  one  more  than  in 
this.  Every  thing  about  the  patient  should  be  frecjuently  changed. 
The  excrement  should  never  be  suffered  to  continue  in  his  cham- 
ber, but  removed  immediately  and  burricd  under  ground.  A 
constant  stream  of  fresh  air  should  be  admitted  into  his  cliamber; 
and  it  ought  frequently  to  be  sprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  le- 
mon, or  some  other  strong  acids. 

The  patient  must  not  be  discouraged,  but  his  spirits  kept  up 
in  hopes  of  a cure.  Nothing  tends  more  to  render  any  putrid 
disease  mortal,  than  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  sick.  All 
diseases  of  this  nature  have  a tendency  to  sink  and  depress  the 
spirits,  and  when  that  is  increased  by  fears  and  alarms  from  those 
whom  the  patient  believes  to  be  persons  of  skill,  it  cannot  fail  to 
have  the  worst  effect. 

A flannel  Avaiscoat  worn  next  the  skin  has  often  a very  good 
effect  in  the  dysentery.  This  promotes  the  perspiration  without 
over-heating  the  body.  Great  caution,  howcA'er,  is  necessary  in 
leaving  it  off*.  I have  often  known  a dysentery  brought  on  by 
imprudently  throwing  off’  a flannel  Avaistcoat  before  the  season 
was  sufficiently  Avarm.  For  AA'liateA^er  purpose  this  piece  of  dress 
is  Avorn,  it  should  never  be  left  off*  but  in  a Avarm  season. 

In  this  disease  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  pa- 
tienfs  diet.  Flesh,  fish,  and  every  thing  that  has  a tendency  to 
turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the  stomach,  must  be  abstained  from. 
Apples  boiled  in  milk,  Avater-pap,  and  plain  light  pudding,  Avith 
broth  made  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animals,  may  constitute  the 
principal  part  of  tlie  patient’s  food.  Gelatinous  broth  not  only 
answers  the  purpose  of  food,  but  likewise  of  medicine.  I have 
often  known  dysenteries,  Avhich  Averc  not  of  a putrid  nature,  cured 
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bj  it,  after  pompous  medicines  liad  proved  ineffectual^. 

Another  kind  of  food  very  ))roper  in  the  dysentery,  which  may 
be  used  by  such  as  cannot  take  the  broth  mentioned  above,  is 
made  by  boiling  a few  handfuls  of  fine  flour  tied  in  a cloth,  for 
six  or  seven  hours,  till  it  becomes  as  hard  as  starch.  Two  or 
three  table  spoonfuls  of  this  may  be  grated  down,  and  boiled  in 
such  a quantity  of  new  milk  and  water  as  to  be  of  the  thickness 
of  pap.  This  may  be  sweetened  to  the  patienfs  taste,  and  taken 
for  his  ordinary  food‘|'. 

In  a piUrid  dysentery  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  eat  freely 
of  most  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit;  as  apples,  grapes,  gooseberries, 
currantberries,  strawberries,  &c.  These  may  either  be  eaten  raw 
or  boiled,  wdth  or  without  milk,  as  the  patient  chuses.  The 
prejudices  against  fruit  in  this  disease  is  so  great,  that  many  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  common  cause  of  dysenteries.  This  however, 
is  .an  egregious  mistake.  Both  reason  and  experience  shew,  that 
good  fruit  is  one  of  the  best  medicines,  both  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  the  dysentery.  Good  fruit  is  in  every  respect  cal- 
culated to  counteract  that  tendency  to  putrefaction,  from  whence 
the  most  dangerous  kind  of  dysentery  proceeds.  The  patient  in 
such  a case  ought  therefore  to  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as, 
lie  pleases,  provided  it  be  ripe;*;. 

* The  manner  of  making  this  broth  to  take  a sheep’s  head  and  feet,  with  the 
skin  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool  off  with  a hot  iron  ; afterwards  to  boil  them 
till  the  broth  is  quite  a jelly.  A little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the 
broth  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  the  patient  may  take  a little  of  it  warm  with  toasted 
bread  three  or  fpur  times  a-day.  A clyster  of  it  may  likewise  be  given  twice  a-day. 
Such  as  cannot  use  brpth  made  in  this  way,  may  have  the  head  and  feet  skinned : 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  injures  the  medicine.  It  is  not  our  business 
here  to  reason  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicine,  otherwise  this  might  be 
shewn  to  possess  virtues  every  way  suited  to  the  cure  of  a dysentery  vvhich  does  not 
proceed  from  a putrid  state  of  the  humours.  One  thing  we  know,  which  is  prefer- 
able to  all  reasoning,  that  whole  families  have  often  been  cured  by  it,  after  they  had 
used  many  other  medicines  in  vain.  It  will,  however,  be  proper  that  the  patient 
take  a vomit,  and  a dose  or  two  of  rhubarb,  before  he  begins  to  use  the  broth.  It 
will  likewise  be  necessary  to  continue  the  use  of  it  for  a cpnsiderable  time,  and  to 
make  it  the  principal  food. 

f The  learned  and  humane  Dr  Rutherford,  late  professor  of  medicine  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  used  to  mention  this  food  in  his  public  lectures  with  gieat 
encomiums.  He  directed  it  to  be  made  by  t}ing  a pound  or  two  of  the  finest  flour, 
as  tight  as  possible,  in  a linen  rag,  afterwards  to  dip  it  frequently  in  water,  and  to 
dridge  the  outside  with  flour  till  a cake  or  crust  was  formed  around  it,  which  pre- 
vents the  water  from  soaking  into  it  while  boiling.  It  is  then  to  be  boiled  till  it 
becomes  a hard  dry  mass,  as  directed  above.  This  when  mixed  with  milk  and  wa- 
ter, will  not  only  answer  the  purpose  of  food,  but  may  likewise  be  given  in  clysters. 

I lately  saw  a young  man  w'ho  had  been  seized  with  a dysentery  in  North 
America.  Many  things  had  been  tried  there  for  his  relief  but  to  no  purpose.  At 
length,  tired  out  with  disappointments  from  medicine,  and  reduced  to  skin  and  bone, 
he  came  over  to  Britain,  rather  with  a view  to  die  among  his  relations,  than  with 
any  hopes  of  a cute.  After  taking  sundry  medicines  here  with  no  better  success  than 
abroad,  I advised  him  to  leave  off  the  use  of  drugs,  and  to  trust  entirely  to  a diet  of 
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The  most  proper  drink  in  this  disorder  is  whey.  The  dysen- 
tery has  often  been  cured  by  the  use  of  clear  whey  alone.  It 
may  be  taken  both  for  drink  and  in  form  of  clyster.  When 
wliey  cannot  be  had,  barley-water  sharpened  with  cream  of  tartar 
may  be  drank,  or  a decoction  of  barley  and  tamarinds;  two 
ounces  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter  may  be  boiled  in  two 
English  quarts  of  water  to  one.  Warm  water,  water-gruel,  of 
water  wherein  hot  iron  has  been  frequently  quenched,  are  all 
very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns.  Camomile-tea,  if  the 
stomach  will  bear  it,  is  an  exceeding  proper  drink.  It  both 
strengthens  the  stomacli,  and  by  its  antiseptic  quality  tends  to 
prevent  a mortification  of  the  bowels. 

MEDICINE — At  the  beginning  of  this  disease  it  is  always 
necessary  to  cleanse  the  first  passages.  For  this  purpose  a vomit 
of  ipecacuanha  must  be  given,  and  wrought  off’  with  weak  camo- 
mile-tea. Strong  vomits  are  seldom  necessary  here.  A scruple, 
or  at  most  half  a dram,  of  ipecacuanha,  is  generally  sufficient  for 
an  adult,  and  sometimes  a very  few  grains  will  suffice.  The  day 
after  the  vomit,  half  a dram,  or  two  scruples  of  rhubarb,  must  be' 
taken;  or  what  will  answer  the  purpose  rather  better,  an  ounce, 
or  an  ounce  and  a half,  of  Epsom  salts.  This  dose  may  be  re- 
peated every  other  day  for  two  or  three  times.  Afterwards  Small 
doses  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken  for  some  time  Two  or  three 
grains  of  the  powder  may  be  mixed  in  a table-spixmful  of  the 
syrup  of  poppies,  and  taken  three  times  a-day. 

These  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  prescribed  above,  will 
often  be  sufficient  to  effect  a cure.  Should  it,  however,  happen 
othei’Avise,  the  following  astringent  medicines  may  be  used: 

A clyster  of  starch  or  fat  mutton  broth,  with  thirty  or  forty 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  administered  twice  a-day. 
At  the  same  time  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
gum-tragacanth,  may  be  dissolved  in  an  English  pint  of  barley- 
water,  over  a slow  fire,  and  a table-spoonful  of  it  taken  every  houi\ 

If  these  have  not  the  desired  effect,  the  patient  may  take,  four 
times  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  the  Japonic  confeciiony 
drinking  after  it  a tea-cupful  of  the  decoction  of  logwood^. 

Persons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  disease  are  very  liable  to 
relapse;  to  prevent  which,  great  circumspection  with  respect  to 

milk  and  fruits  with  gentle  exercise.  Strawberries  was  the  only  fruit  he  could  pro- 
cure at  that  season.  These  he  ate  with  milk  twice  and  sometimes  thrice  a-day. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  a short  time  his  stools  were  reduced  from  upwards  of 
twenty  in  a day,  to  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  not  so  many.  He  used  the  other 
fruits  as  they  came  in,  and  was  in  a few  weeks  so  well  as  to  leave  that  part  of  the 
country  where  I was,  with  a view  to  return  to  America. 

^ See  Appendix,  D^egdion  of 
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diet  Is  necessary.  The  patient  must  abstain  from  all  fermented 
liquors,  except  now  and  then  a glass  of  good  wine;  but  he  must 
drink  no  kind  of  malt  liquor.  He  should  likewise  abstain  from 
animal  food,  as  fish  and  flesh,  and  live  principally  on  milk  and 
vegetables. 

Gentle  exercise  and  wholesome  air  are  likewise  of  Importance. 
The  patient  should  go  to  the  country  as  soon  as  his  strength  will 
j)ermit,  and  should  take  exercise  daily  on  horseback,  or  in  a car- 
riage. He  may  likewise  use  bitters  infused  in  wine  or  brandy, 
and  may  drink  twice  a-day  a gill  of  lime-water  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  new  milk. 

When  dysenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend  a strict  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness,  a spare  use  of  animal  food,  and  the  free  use  of 
sound  ripe  fruits,  and  other  vegetables.  The  night-air  is  to  be 
carefully  avoided,  and  all  communications  with  the  sick.  Bad 
smells  are  likewise  to  be  shunned,  especially  those  which  arise 
from  putrid  animal  substances.  The  necessaries  where  the  sick 
go  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

When  the  first  symptoms  of  the  dysentery  appear,  the  patient 
ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  to  go  to  bed,  and  drink  plen- 
tifully of  weak  warm  liquor  to  promote  a sweat.  This,  with  a 
dose  or  two  of  rhubarb  at  the  beginning,  would  often  carry  off* 
the  disease.  In  countries  where  dysenteries  prevail,  we  would 
advise  such  as  are  liable  to  fhem,  to  take  either  a vomit  or  a 
purge  every  spring  or  autumn,  as  a preventive. 

There  are  sundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  the  LIEN- 
TERY  aud  CCELIAC  PASSION,  which  though  less  danger- 
ous than  the  dysentery,  yet  merit  consideration.  These  diseases 
generally  proceed  from  a relaxed  state  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, which  is  sometimes  so  great  that  the  food  passes  through 
them  without  hardly  any  sensible  alteration;  and  the  patient  dies 
merely  from  the  want  of  nourishment. 

When  the  lientery  or  coeliac  passion  succeed  to  a dysentery? 
the  case  is  bad.  They  are  always  dangerous  in  old  age,  especially 
when  the  constitution  has  been  broken  by  excess  or  acute  diseases. 
If  the  stools  be  very  frequent  and  quite  crude,  the  thirst  great, 
with  little  urine,  the  mouth  ulcerated,  and  the  face  marked  with 
spots  of  different  colours,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the  same  as  in  the 
dysentery.  In  all  obstinate  fluxes  of  the  belly,  the  cure  must  be 
attempted,  by  first  cleansing  the  stomach  and  bowels  with  gentle 
vomits  and  purges;  afterwards  such  a diet  as  has  a tendency  to 
heal  and  strengthen  the  bowels,  with  opiates  and  astringent  medi- 
cines, will  generally  complete  the  cure. 
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The  same  observation  holds  with  respect  to  a TENESMUS^ 
or  frequent  desire  of  going  to  stool.  This  disease  resembles  the 
dysentery  so  much,  both  in  its  symptoms  and  method  oi  cuiCj 
that  we  tliink  it  needless  to  insist  upon  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


OF  THE  HEAD-ACH. 

Aches  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different  causes,  and 
may  q,ffect  any  part  of  the  body;  l3ut  we  shall  point  out  those 
<6nly  which'  occur  most  frequently,  and  are  attended  with  t e 
greatest  danger. 

When  the  head-ach  is  slight,  and  affects  a particular  9^ 
the  head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia;  when  the  whole 
affected,  cephaloea;  and  when  one  side  only,  heraicrama,  A x- 
ed  pain  in  the  forehead,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  end  ot 
the  thumb,  is  called  the  clams  hystericus. 

There  are  also  other  distinctions.  Sometimes  the  pm^ 
nal,  sometimes  external;  sometimes  it  is  an  original  aisease,  and 
at  other  times  only  symptomatic.  When  the  head-ach  proceeds 
from  a hot  bilious  habit,  the  pain  is  very  acute  and  throbbingj 
with  a considerable  heat  of  the  part  affected.  When  from  a cold 
phlegmatic  habit,  the  patient  complains  of  a dull  heavy  pain,  ^od 
has  a sense  of  coldness  in  the  part.  This  kind  of  liead-sich  is 
sometimes  attended  with  a degree  of  stupidity  or  folly. 

Whatever  obstructs  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  vessels  of  the  head,  may  occasion  a head-ach ^ In  persons  o 
a full  habit,  who  abound  with  blood,  the  head-ach  often  proceeds 
from  the  suppression  of  customary  evacuations;  as  bleeding  at 
the  nose,  sweating  of  the  feet,  &c.  It  may  likewise  proceed  rcm 
any  cause  that  determines  a great  flux  of  blood  towards  the  h^a  , 
as  coldness  of  the  extremities,  or  hanging  down  the  head  1®^  ^ 
long  time.  Whatever  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
head,  will  likewise  occasion  a head-ach ; as  looking  long  obliquely 
at  any  object,  wearing  any  thing  tight  about  the  neck,  a new  hat, 

or  the  like. 

When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  stoppage  of  a running  at 
the  nose,  there  is  a heavy,  obtuse,  pressing  pain  in  the  fore  pj^t 
of  the  head,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  such  a weight,  that  the 
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patient  can  scarcely  hold  it  up.  When  it  is  occasioned  by  the 
caustic  matter  of  the  venereal  disease,  it  generally  affects  the  skull, 
and  often  produces  a caries  of  the  bones. 

Sometimes  the  liead-ach  proceeds  from  the  repulsion  or  retro- 
cession of  the  gout,  the  erysipelas,  the  small-pox,  measles,  itch, 
or  other  eruptive  diseases.  What  is  called  a hemicrania  generally 
proceeds  from  crudities  or  indigestion.  Inanition,  or  emptiness, 
will  also  occasion  head-achs.  I have  often  seen  instances  of  this 
in  nurses'  who  gave  suck  too  long,  or  who  did  not  take  a sufficient 
quantity  of  solid  food. 

There  is  likewise  a most  violent,  fixed,  constant,  and  almost 
intolerable  head-ach,  which  occasions  great  debility  both  of  body 
and  mind,  prevents  sleep,  destroys  the  appetite,  causes  a vertigo^ 
dimness  of  sights  a noise  in  the  ears,  convulsions,  epileptic  fits, 
and  sometimes  vomiting,  costiveness,  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
kc. 

T'he  head-ach  is  often  symptomatic  in  continual  and  intermit- 
ting fevers,  especially  quartans.  It  is  likewise  a very  common 
symptom  in  hysteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints. 

When  a head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with  pale  urine,  it  is 
an  unfavourable  symptom.  In  excessive  head-achs,  coldness  of 
the  extremities  is  a bad  sign. 

When  the  disease  continues  long,  and  is  very  violent,  it  often 
terminates  in  blindness,  an  apoplexy,  deafness,  a vertigo^  the 
palsy,  or  the  epilepsy. 

In  this  disease  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to  be  observed. 
The  diet  ought  to  consist  of  such  emollient  substances  as  will  cor- 
rect the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  keep  the  body  open;  as 
apples  boiled  in  milk,  spinage,  turnips,  and  such  like.  The 
drink  ought  to  be  diluting;  as  barley-water,  infusions  of  mild 
mucilaginous  vegetables,  decoctions  of  the  sudorific  woods,  &c. 
The  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and  frequently  bathed 
in  lukewarm  water:  the  head  should  be  shaved,  and  bathed  with 
water  and  vinegar.  The  patient  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
keep  in  an  erect  posture,  and  not  to  lie  with  his  head  too  low. 

When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excess  of  blood,  or  an  hot  bili- 
ous constitution,  bleeding  is  necessary.  The  patient  may  be  bled 
in  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  operation  repeated  if  there  be  occa- 
sion. Cupping  also,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples, 
and  behind  the  ears,  will  be  of  service.  Afterwards  a blistering- 
plaster  may  be  applied  to  the  neck,  behind  the  ears,  or  to  any 
part  of  the  head  that  is  most  affected.  In  some  cases  it  will  be 
proper  to  blister  the  whole  head.  In  persons  of  a gross  habit, 
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issues,  or  perpetual  blisters,  will  be  of  service.  The  body  ought 
likewise  to  be  kept  open  by  gentle  laxatives. 

But  when  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a copious  vitiated  serum ^ 
stagnating  in  the  membranes,  either  within  or  without  the  skull, 
with  a dull,  heavy,  continual  pain,  which  will  neither  yield  to 
bleeding  nor  gentle  laxatives,  then  more  powerful  purgatives  are 
necessary,  as  pills  made  of  aloes,  resin  of  jalap,  or  the  like.  It 
will  also  be  necessary  in  this  case  to  blister  the  whole  head,  and 
to  keep  the  part  of  the  neck  open  for  a considerable  time  by  a 
perpetual  blister. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occasioned  by  the  stoppage  of  a running 
at  the  nose,  the  patient  should  frequently  smell  to  a bottle  of 
volatile  salts;  he  may  likewise  take  snuff  or  any  thing  that  will 
irritate  the  nose,  so  as  to  promote  a discharge  from  it;  as  the 
herb  mastich,  ground  ivy,  &c, 

A liemicrania,  especially  a periodical  one,  is  generally  owing  to 
a foulness  of  the  stomach,  for  which  gentle  vomits  must  be  ad- 
ministered, as  also  purges  of  rhubarb.  After  the  bowels  have 
been  sufficiently  cleared,  chalybeate  waters,  and  such  bitters  as 
strengthen  the  stomach  will  be  necessary.  A periodical  head-ach 
has  been  cured  by  wearing  a piece  of  flannel  over  the  fore-head 
during  the  night. 

When  the  head-ach  arises  from  a vitiated  state  of  the  humours, 
as  in  the  scurvy  and  venereal  disease,  the  patient,  after  proper 
evacuations,  must  drink  freely  of  the  decoction  of  woods,  or  th? 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  with  raisins  and  liquorice*.  T-hese,  if 
duly  persisted  in,  will  produce  very  'happy  effects.  When  a 
collection  of  matter  is  felt  under  the  skin,  it  must  be  discharged 
by  an  incision,  otherwise  it  will  render  the  bone  carious. 

When  the  head-ach  is  so  intolerable  as  to  endanger  the  patients 
life,  or  is  attended  with  continual  watching  and  delirium,  recourse 
umst  be  had  to  opiates.  These,  after  proper  evacuations  by 
clysters,  or  mild  purgatives,  may  be  applied  both  externally  and 
internally.  The  affected  part  may  be  rubbed  with  Bate  s 
anodyne  balsam,  or  a cloth  dipped  in  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
part.  The  patient  may  at  the  same  time  take  twenty  drops  oi 
laudanum,  in  a cup  of  valerian  or  penny-royal  tea,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day.  This  is  only  to  be  done  in  case  of  extreme  pain.  Proper 
evacuations  ought  always  to  accompany  and  follow  the  use  of 
opiates*!*. 


^ * See  Appendix,  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla. 

t When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  and  does  not  yield  to  small  doses  of  laudannine 
the  quantity  may  be  increased.  I have  known  a patient  in  extreme  pain  take  three 
hundred  drops  in  twenty-four  hours;  but  such  doses  ought  only  to  be  administered 
by  a person  of  skill. 
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When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  loss  of  blood,  his  feet  ought 
frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  well  rubbed  with 
a coarse  cloth.  Cataplasms  with  mustard  or  horse-raddish  ought 
likewise  to  be  applied  to  them.  This  course  is  peculiarly  necessary 
when  the  pains  proceeds  from  a gouty  humour  affecting  the  head. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occasioned  by  great  heat,  hard  labour, 
or  violent  exercise  of  any  kind,  it  may  be  allayed  by  cooling  me-» 
dicines;  as  the  saline  draught  with  nitre,  and  the  like. 

A little  aether,  dropt  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  applied  to 
the  forehead,  will  sometimes  remove  a violent  head-ach.  ' 

OF  THE  TOOTH-ACH. 

This  disease  is  so  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  description.  It 
has  a great  affinity  with  the  rheumatism,  and  often  succeeds  pains 
of  the  shoulders  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  proceed  from  obstructed  perspiration,  or  any  of  the 
other  causes  of  inflammation.  I have  often  known  the  tooth-acli 
occasioned  by  neglecting  some  part  of  the  usual  coverings  of  the 
head,  by  sitting  with  the  head  bare  near  an  open  window,  or  ex- 
posing. it  to  a draught  of  cold  air.  Food  or  drink  taken  either 
too  hot  or  too  cold,  is  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth.  Great  quan- 
tities of  sugar,  or  other  sweet-meats,  are  likewise  hurtful.  No- 
thing is  more  destructive  to'  the  teeth  than  cracking  nuts,  or 
chewing  any  kind  of  hard  substances.  Picking  the  teeth  with 
pins,  needles,  or  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the  enamel  with  which 
they  are  covered,  does  great  mischief,  as  the  tooth  is  sure  to  be 
spoiled  whenever  the  air  gets  into  it.  Breeding  women  are  very 
subject  to  the  tooth-ach,  especially  during  the  first  three  or  four 
months  of  pregnancy.  The  tooth-ach  often  proceeds  from  scor- 
butic humours  affecting  the  gums.  In  this  case  the  teeth  are 
sometimes  wasted,  and  fall  out  without  any  considerable  degree 
of  pain.  The  more  immediate  cause  of  the  tooth-ach  is  a rotten 
or  carious  tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  must  first  endeavour  to 
lessen  the  flux  of  humours  to  the  part  affected.  This  may  be 
done  by  mild  purgatives,  scarifying  the  gums,  or  applying  leeches 
to  them,  and  bathing  the  feet  frequently  witli  warm  water.  The 
perspiration  ought  hkewise  to  be  promoted,  by  drinking  freely  of 
^veak  wine  whey,  or  other  diluting  liquors,  with  small  doses  of 
nitre.  Vomits  too  have  often  an  exceeding  good  effect  in  the 
tooth-ach.  It  is  seldom'  safe  to  administer  opiates,  or  any  kind  of 
heating  medicines,  or  even  to  draw  a tooth,  till  proper  evacuations 
have  been  premised ; and  these  alone  will  often  effect  the  cure.' 

If  this  fail,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  still  increase,  a 
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suppuration  may  be  expected,  to  promote  which  a fig 

should  be  held  between  the  gum  and  the  cheek;  bags  fdled  with 
boiled  camomile-flowers,  flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like,  may  be  ap- 
plied near  the  part  affected,  with  as  great  a degree  of  warmth  as 
the  patient  cap  bear,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool;  the  patient 
may  likewise  receive  the  steams  of  warm  water  into  his  mout  i, 
through  an  inverted  funnel,  or  by  holding  his  head  over  the 
mouth  of  a porringer  filled  with  warm  water.  Gargles  ai  e i e- 
wise  of  use  to  promote  a discharge.  Rob  of  elder  dissolved  in 
small  beer  makes  a very  proper  gargle,  or  an  infusion  of  sage  or 
mulberry  leaves. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  discharge  of  saliva,  or  cause  the 
patient  to  spit,  are  generally  of  service.  For  this  purpose,  bitter, 
hot,  or  pungent  vegetables  may  be  chewed;  as  gentian,  calamus 
aromaticus,  or  pellitory  of  Spain.  Allen  recommends  the  root 
of  vellow  water  flower-de-luce  in  this  case.  This  root  may  either 
be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  or  a little  of  it  chewed.  Brookes 
says,  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail  to  cure  the  tooth-ach.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  used  with  caution. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  seeds,  are  recommended  for 
curing  the  tooth-ach;  as  the  leaves  or  roots  of  millefoil  or  yarrow 
chewed,  tobacco  smoked  or  chewed,  staves-acre,  or  the  seeds  or 
mustard  chewed,  &c.  These  bitter,  hot,  and  pungent  things,  by 
occasioning  a greater  flow  of  saliva^  frequently  give  ease  m the 

tooth-ach. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this  purpose,  a little 
cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be  held  between  the  teeth;  or  a 
piece  of  sticking-plaster,  about  the  bigness  of  a shilling,  with  a 
bit  of  opium  in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a size  not  to  prevent  the 
sticking  of  the  other,  may  be  laid  on  the  temporal  artery,  where 
the  pulsation  is  most  sensible.  De  la  Motte^  affirms,  that  there 
are  few  cases  wherein  this  will  not  give  relief.  If  there  be  a 
hollow  tooth,  a small  pill  made  of  equal  parts  of  camphire  and 
opium,  or  a small  piece  of  asafoetida,  put  into  the  hollow,  is  often 
beneficial.  When  this  cannot  be  had,  the  hollow  tooth  may  be 
filled  with  gum  mastic,  wax,  lead,  cork,  or  any  substance  that 
will  stick  in  it,  and  keep  out  the  external  air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth-ach  than  blister- 
in  ^'-plasters.  These  may  be  applied  between  the  shoulders;  but 
they  have  the  best  effect  when  put  behind  the  ears,  and  made  so 
lar4  as  to  cover  a great  part  of  the  lower  jaw.  Burning  the 
heiwe  within  the  effected  tooth  with  a hot  iron,  has  frequently 
given  ease;  but  this  operation  ought  to  be  performed  with  care. 

’ After  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
remove  the  pain  without  extracting  it;  and  as  a spoiled  tooth  never 
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becomes  sound  again,  it  is  prudent  to  draw  it  soon,  lest  it  should 
affect  the  rest.  Tooth-drawing,  like  bleeding,  is  very  much  prac- 
tised by  mechanics,  as  well  as  persons  of  the  medical  profession. 
The  operation,  however,  is  notwitliout  danger,  and  ought  always 
to  be  performed  with  care,  A person  unacquainted  with  the 
structure  of  the  parts,  will  be  in  danger  of  hurting  the  jaw-bone, 
or  of  drawing  a sound  tooth  instead  of  a rotten  one*.  When  a 
sound  tooth  has  been  drawn,  if  it  be  replaced  immediately  it  wilj 
grow  in  again. 

When  the  tooth-ach  returns  periodically,  and  the  pain  chiefly 
affects  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured  by  the  bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the  tooth-ach, 
from  the  application  of  an  artificial  magnet  to  the  affected  tooth. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  account  for  its  mode  of  operation;  but, 
if  it  be  found  to  answer,  though  only  in  particular  cases,  it 
certainly  deserves  a trial,  as  it  is  attended  with  no  expense,  and 
cannot  do  any  harm.  Electricity  has  likewise  been  recommended, 
and  particular  instruments  have  been  invented  for  sending  a shock 
through  the  affected  tooth. 

Persons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at  certain  seasons; 
as  spring  and  autumn,  might  often  prevent  it  by  taking  a purge 
at  these  times. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a tendency  to  prevent 
the  tooth-ach.  The  best  method  of  doing  this  is  to  wash  them 
daily  with  salt  and  water,  a decoction  of  the  bark,  or  with  cold 
water  alone.  All  brushing  and  scraping  of  the  teeth  is  danger- 
ous, and,  unless  it  be  performed  with  great  care,  does  mischief. 

OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

This  disorder  chiefly  affects  the  membrane  whicli  lines  the 
inner  cavity  of  the  ear  called  the  meatus  auditor  ms.  It  is  often 
so  violent  as  to  occasion  great  restlessness,  anxiety,  and  even 
delirium.  Sometimes  epileptic  fits,  and  other  convulsive  disor- 
ders, have  been  brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in  the  ear. 

The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce inflammation.  It  often  proceeds  from  a sudden  suppres- 
sion of  perspiration,  or  from  the  head  being  exposed  to  cold  when 
covered  with  sweat.  It  may  also  be  occasioned  by  worms  or  other 
insects  getting  into  the  ear,  or  being  bred  there;  or  from  any  hard 
body  sticking  in  the  ear.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  the  transla- 
tion of  morbific  matter  to  the  ear.  This  often  happens  in  the 


^ This  may  always  be  prevented  by  the  operator  striking  upon  the  teeth  with 
any  piece  of  metal,  as  this  never  fails  to  excite  the  pain  in  the  cariouj  tooth. 
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decline  of  malignant  fevers,  and  occasions  deafness,  which  is 
generally  reckoned  a favourable  symptom. 

When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  insects,  or  any  hard  body 
sticking  in  the  ear,  every  method  must  be  t^cen  to  remove  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  membranes  may  be  relaxed  by  dropping 
into  the  ear  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  or  olive  oil.  Afterwards,  the 
patient  may  be  made  to  sneeze  by  taking  snuff,  or  some  strong 
sternutatory.  If  this  should  not  force  out^the  body,  it  must  be 
extracted  by  art.  I have  seen  insects,  which  had  got  into  the 
ear,  come  out  of  their  own  accord  upon  pouring  in  oil. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflammation,  it  must 
be  treated  like  other  topical  inflammations,  by  a cooling  regimen, 
and  opening  medicines.  Bleeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in 
the  arm  or  jugular  vein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will  be  proper. 
The  ear  may  likewise  be  fomented  with  steams  of  warm  water; 
or  flannel  bags  filled  with  boiled  mallows  and  camomile-flowers 
may  be  applied  to  it  warm;  or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
"water.  An  exceeding  good  method  of  fomenting  the  ear  is  to 
apply  it  close  to  the  mouth  of  a jug  filled  with  warm  water,  or  a 
strong  decoction  of  camomile-flowers. 

The  patient’s  feet  should  be  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm 
"water,  and  he  ought  to  take  small  doses  of  nitre  and  rhubarb, 
viz.  a scruple  of  the  former,  and  ten  grains  of  the  latter,  three 
times  a-day.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  or  decoctions  of  barley 
and  liquorice,  with  figs  or  raisins.  The  parts  behind  the  ear 
ought  frequently  to  be  rubbed  with  camphorated  oil,  or  a little 
of  the  volatile  liniment,  and  a few  drops  of  the  camphorated 
spirit  of  wine  may  be  put  into  the  ear  with  wood  or  cotton.  A 
blister  behind  the  ear,  if  applied  early,  will  sometimes  remove 
this  complaint. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  discussed,  a poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  or  roasted  onions,  may  be  applied  to  the  ear, 
and  frequently  renewed,  till  the  abscess  breaks  or  can  be  opened. 
Afterwards  the  humours  may  be  diverted  from  the  part  by  gentle 
laxative  blisters,  or  issues;  but  the  discharge  must  not  be  sud- 
denly dried  up  by  any  external  application. 

PAIN  OF  THE  STOMACH,  &c. 

This  may  proceed  from  various  causes,  as  indigestion ; wind ; 
tlie  acrimony  of  the  bile;  sharp,  acrid,  or  poisonous  substances 
taken  into  "the  stomach,  &c.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by 
worms;  the  stoppage  of  customary  evacuations;  or  from  a trans- 
lation of  gouty  matter  to  the  stomach,  the  bowels,  &c. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  ^re  very  liable  to  pains  of  the 
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stomach  and  bowt^ls,  especially  such  as  are  afflicted  with  hys^ 
teric  complaints.  It  is  likewise  very  common  to  hypochondriac 
men  of  a sedentary  and  luxurious  life.  In  such  persons  it  often 
proves  so  extremely  obstinate  as  to  baffle  all  the  powers  of 
medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  stomach  is  most  violent  after  e’ating,^ 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  it  proceeds  from  some  fault  either 
in  the  digestion  or  the  food.  In  this  case,  the  patient  ought  to 
change  his  diet,  till  he  finds  what  kind  of  food  agrees  best  with 
his  stomach,  and  should  continue  chiefly  to  use  it.  If  a change 
of  diet  docs  not  remove  the  complaint,  the  patient  may  take  a 
gentle  vomit,  and  afterwards  a dose  or  two  of  rhubarb.  He 
ought  likewise  to  take  an  infusion  of  camomile-flowersj  or  some 
other  stomachic  bitter,  either  in  wine  or  water.  I have  often 
known  exercise  remove  this  complaint,  especially  sailing,  or  a 
long  journey  on  horseback,  or  in  a carriage. 

When  a pain  of  the  stomach  proceeds  from  flatulency,  die  pa- 
tient is  constantly  belching  up  wind,  and  feels  an  uneasy  disten- 
tion of  the  stomach  after  meals.  This  is  a most  deplorable  dis- 
ease, and  is  seldom  thoroughly  cured.  In  general,  the  patient 
ought  to  avoid  all  windy  diet,  and  every  thing  that  sours  on  the 
stomach,  as  greens,  roots^  &c.  This  rule,  however,  admits  of 
some  exceptions.  There  are  many  instances  of  persons  very 
much  troubled  ivith  wind,  who  have  received  great  benefit  from 
eating  pkrehed  pease,  though  that  grain  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  of  a windv  nature*. 

This  complaint  may  likewise  be  greatly  relieved  by  labour, 
especially  digging,  reaping,  mowing,  or  any  kind  of  active  em- 
ployment by  which  the  bowels  are  alternately  compressed  and 
dilated.  The  most  obstinate  case  of  this  kind  I ever  met  with 
was  in  a person  of  a sedentary  occupation,  whom  I advised,  after 
he  had  tried  every  kind  of  medicine  in  vain,  to  turn  gardener; 
which  he  did,  and  has  ever  since  enjoyed  good  health. 

When  a pain  of  the  stomach  is  occasioned  by  the  swallowing 
of  acrid  or  poisonous  substances,  they  must  be  discharged  by 
vomit;  this  may  be  excited  by  butter^  oils,  or  other  soft  things, 
which  sheath  and  defend  the  stomach  from  the  acrimony  of  its 
contents. 

When  a pain  of  the  stomach  proceeds  from  a translation  of 
gouty  matter,  w^arm  cordials  are  necessary,  as  generous  wines, 
French  brandy,  &c.  Some  have  drank  a whole  bottle  of  brandy 
or  rum  in  this  case  in  a few  hours,  without  being  in  the  least 


These  are  prepared  by  steeping  or  soaking  pease  in  water,  and  afterwards  dry» 
ing  them  in  a pot  or  kiln  till  they  burst.  They  may  be  used  at  pleasure^ 
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intoxicated,  or  even  feeling  the  stomach  warmed  by  it.  It  is  im* 
possible  to  ascertain  the  quantity  necessary  upon  these  occasions. 
This  must  be  left  to  the  feelings  and  discretion  of  the  patient. 
The  safer  way  however  is,  not  to  go  too  far.  When  there  is  an 
inclination  to  vomit,  it  may  be  promoted  by  drinking  an  mtusion 
of  camomile-flowers,  or  carduus  henedictus. 

If  a pain  of  the  stomach  proceed  from  the  stoppage  of  custom- 
ary evacuations,  bleeding  will  be  necessary,  especially  in  san- 
guine and  very  full  habits.  It  will  likewise  be  of  use  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open  by  mild  purgatives:  as  rhubarb  or  senna. 
When  this  disease  affects  women  in  the  decline  of  life,  after  the 
stoppage  of  the  menses,  making  an  issue  in  the  leg  or  arm  will  be 

of  peculiar  service. 

When  the  disease  is  occasioned  by  worms,  they  must  be  de- 
stroyed  or  expelled  by  such  means  as  are  recommended  in  the 

* following  section. 

When  the  stomach  is  greatly  relaxed,  and  the  digestion  bad, 
which  often  occasion  flatulencies,  the  elixir  of  vitriol  will  be  of 
singular  service.  Fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  in 
a glass  of  wine  or  water  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Persons  afflicted  with  flatulency  are  generally  unhappy  unless 
they  be  taking  some  purgative  medicine;  these,  though  they  may 
give  immediate  ease,  tend  to  weaken  and  relax  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  consequently  increase  the  disorder.  T.  heir  best  me- 
thod is  to  mix  purgatives  and  stomachics  together.  Equal  parts 
of  Peruvian  bark  and  rhubarb  may  be  infused  in  brandy  or  wine^ 
and  taken  in  such  quantity  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 

It  is  difficult  to  prescribe  a general  medicine  for  a disorder 
arising  from  such  a variety  of  causes;  a plaster  may  be  recom- 
mended which  seldom  fails  to  give  relief.  It  is  made  of  any  kind 
of  adhesive  plaster  spread  upon  leather,  with  the  addition  of  a 
dram  and  a half  or  two  drams  of  powdered  opium,  while  warm. 
It  should  be  of  a size  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  stomachy 
and  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  as  long  as  it  will  stick, 
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OF  WORMS. 

f|'^HESE  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  toenia.^  or  tape-^ 
worm ; the  teres.^  or  round  and  long  worm ; and  the  ascarU 
dcSy  or  round  and  short  worm.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of 
worms  found  in  the  human  body;  but  as  they  proceed,  in  a great 
measure,  from  similar  causes,  have  nearly  the  same  symptoms, 
and  require  almost  the  Siune  method  of  treatment  as  these  already 
mentioned,  we  shall  not  spend  time  in  enumerating  them. 

The  tape-worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  full  of  joints.  It  is 
generally  bred  either  in  the  stomach  or  small  intestines.  The 
round  and  long  w'orm  is  likewise  bred  in  the  small  guts,  and 
sometimes  in  the  stomach.  The  round  and  short  worms  com- 
monly lodge  in  tlie  recUtm^  or  what  is  called  the  end  gut,  and 
occasion  a disagreeable  itching  about  the  seat. 

The  long  round  w^orms  occasion  squeamishness,  vomiting,  a 
disagreeable  breath,  gripes,  looseness,  swelling  of  the  belly,  swoon- 
ings,  loathing  of  fotxl,  and  at  other  times  a voracious  appetite,  a 
dry  cough,  convulsions,  epileptic  fits,  and  sometimes  a privation 
of  sjx^ech.  These  w^orms  have  been  known  to  perforate  tlie  in- 
testines, and  get  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly^  The  effects  of  the 
tape-worm  are  nearly  the  sariie  with  those  of  the  long  and  round, 
but  rather  more  violent. 

Andry  says,  the  following  symptoms  particularly  attend  the 
solium,  wEich  is  a species  of  the  tape-worm,  viz.  swoonings,  pri- 
vation of  speech,  and  a voracious  appetite.  The  round  w^orms 
called  ascaridcs,  besides  an  itching  of  the  Unus,  cause  swoonings, 
and  tenesmus,  or  an  inclination  to  go  to  stool. 

CAt[SES. — Worms  may  proceed  from  various  causes;  but 
they  are  seldom  found  except  in  weak  and  relaxed  stomachs,  where 
the  digestion  is  bad.  Sedentary  persons  are  more  liable  to  them 
than  the  active  and  laborious.  Those  who  eat  great  quantities  of 
unripe  fruit,  or  wdio  live  much  on  raw  herbs  and  roots,  are 
generally  subject  to  worms.  There  seems  to  be  an  hereditary^ 
disposition  in  some  persons  to  this  disease.  I have  often  seen  all 
the  children  of  a family^  subject  to  worms  of  a particular  kind. 
They  seem  likewise  frequently  to  be  owing  to  the  nurse.  Children 
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of  the  same  family  nursed  by  one  woman  have  often  worms,  when 
those  nursed  by  another  have  none. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  common  symptoms  of  worms  are, 
ness  of  the  countenance,  and,  at  other  times,  an  univer^l  i us  - 
hm  of  the  face;  itching  of  the  nose,  (this  however,  is  doubtful, 
as  children  pick  their  noses  in  all  diseases;)  starting  and  grind- 
ing of  the  teeth  in  sleep;  swelling  of  the  upper  hp;  the  appetite 
sometimes  bad,  at  other  times  quit^  voracious;  looseness;  a sour 
or  stinking  breath;  a hard  swelled  belly;  great  thirst;  the  urine 
froth V,  and  sometimes  of  a whitish  colour;  griping,  or  colic  pains, 
an  involuntary  discharge  of  saliva,  especially  when  asleep,  re- 
quent  pains  of  the  side,  with  a dry  cough,  and  unequal  pulse; 
palpitations  of  the  heart;  swoonings;  drowsiness;  cold  sweats; 
palsy;  epileptic  fits,  with  many  othew unaccountable  nervous  syinp- 
toms,  which  were  formerly  attributed  to  witchcraft,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  evil  spirits.  Small  bodies  in  the  excrements  resenmling 
melon  or  cucumber  seeds,  are  symptoms  of  the  tape-worm.  Theie 
is  no  certain  symptom  of  worms  but  passing  them. 

I lately  saw  some  very  surprizing  effects  of  worms  in  a girl 
about  five  years  of  age,  who  used  to  lie  for  whole  hours  as  if 
dead.  She’  at  last  expired,  and,  upon  opening  her  ^ 

number  of  the  teres,  or  long  round  worms,  were  found  m her 
intestines,  which  were  considerably  inflamed;  and  what  anato- 
mists call  an  intus  suscepjtio,  or  involving  of  one  part  of  got 
within  another,  had  taken  place  in  no  less  than  four  different 
parts  of  the  intestinal  canal*. 

MEDICINE. — Though  numberless  medicines  are  extolled 
fm*  expelling  and  killing  wormsf  , yet  no  disease  more  frequently 
baffles  the  physician’s  skill.  In  general,  tlie  most  proper  medi- 
cines for  tlieir  expulsion  are  strong  purgatives;  and  to  prevent 
their  breeding,  stomachic  bitters,  with  now  and  then  a glass  o 
good  wine. 

The  best  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap,  and  calomel.  Five-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former,  with  six  or  seven  of  t ie 
latter,  mixed  in  syrup,  may  be  taken  early  in  the  morning  or  a 
dose.  It  will  be  proper  that  the  patient  keep  the  house  all  da}, 


* That  worms  exist  in  th«  human  body  th«re  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  they  must 
sometimes  be  considered  as  a disease,  is  equally  certain  : but  this  is  not  the  case  so 
often  as  people  imagine.  The  idea  that  worms  occasion  many  disea^s,  gives  an 
opportunity  to  the  professed  worm  doctors  of  imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind and  doing  much  mischief.  They  find  worms  in  every  case,  and  liberally  thrown 
in  their  antidotes,  which  generally  consist  of  strong  drastic  purge*.  I have  known 
these  given  in  delicate  constitutions  to  the  destruction  of  the  patient,  where  there 

was  not  the  least  symptom  of  worms. 

t A.  medical  writer  of  the  present  age  has  enumerated  upwards  of  fifty  British 
plants,  all  celebrated  for  killing  and  expelling  worms, 
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and  drink  nothing  cold.  The  dose  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice 
a week,  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On  the  intermediate  days 
the  patient  may  take  a dram  of  the  filings  of  tin,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  mixed  with  syrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Those  who  do  not  chuse  to  take  calomel,  may  make  use  of  the 
bitter  purgatives;  as  aloes,  hiera  picra,  tincture  of  senna  and 
rhubarb,  &c. 

Oily  medicines  are  sometimes  found  beneficial  for  expelling 
worms.  An  ounce  of  salad  oil  and  a table  spoonful  of  common 
salt  may  be  taken  in  a glass  of  red  port  wine  thrice  a-day,  or 
oftener  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  But  the  more  common  form 
of  using  oil  is  in  clysters.  Oily  clysters,  sweetened  with  sugar  or 
honey,  are  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  the  short  round 
worms  called  ascarides,  and  likewise  the  teres. 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine  for  expelling 
worms,  especially  the  ascarides.  As  this  water  is  impregnated 
with  sulphur,  we  may  hence  infer,  that  sulphur  alone  must  be  a 
good  medicine  in  this  case,  which  is  found  to  be  a fact.  Many 
practitioners  give  flour  of  sulphur  in  very  large  doses,  and  with 
great  success.  It  should  be  made  into  an  electuary  with  honey 
or  treacle,  and  taken  in  such  quantity  as  to  purge  the  patient. 

Where  Harrowgate  water  cannot  be  obtained,  sea  water  may 
be  used,  which  is  far  from  being  a contemptible  medicine  in  this 
case.  If  sea  water  cannot  be  had,  common  salt  dissolved  in  water 
may  be  drank.  I have  often  s^en  this  used  by  country  nurses 
with  very  good  effect.  Some  flour  of  sulphur  ?nay  be  taken  over- 
night, and  the  salt  water  in  the  morning. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  soon  breed  again,  if  the 
stomach  remain  weak  and  relaxed;  to  prevent  which,  we  would 
recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  Half  a dram  of  bark  in  powdet: 
may  be  taken  in  a glass  of  red  port  wine  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
after  the  above  medicines  have  been  used.  Lime  water  is  iike-- 
wise  good  for  this  purpose,  or  a table-spoonful  of  the  chalybeate 
wine  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Infusions  or  decoctions  of 
bitter  herbs  may  likewise  be  drank;  as  the  infusion  of  tansy, 
water- trefoil,  camomile-flowers,  tops  of  wormwood^  the  lesser 
centaury,  &c. 

The  above  directions  are  intended  for  adults;  but  for  children 
the  medicines  must  be  more  agreeable;  and  in  smaller  doses.  For 
a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  six  grains  of  rhubarb,  five  of 
jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may  be  mixed  in  a spoonful  of  syrup 
or  honey,  and  given  in  the  morning.  The  child  should  keep  the 
house  all  day,  and  take  nothing  cold.  This  dose  may  be  repeated 
twice  a-week  for  three  or  four  weeks.  On  the  intermediate  days, 
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the  chiH  may  take  a scruple  of  powdered  tin,  and  ten  grains  of 
jaethiops  mineral,  in  a spoonful  of  treacle,  twice  a-day. 
dose  must  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  age  of  the 

patient. 

Bisset  says,  the  great  bastard  black  hellebore,  or  hear  s Jhot^ 
is  a most  powerful  vermifuge  for  the  long  round  worms. 
orders  the  decoction  of  about  a dram  of  the  green  leaves,  or 
fifteen  grains  of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  for  a dose  to  a child 
between  four  and  seven  years  of  age.  This  dose  is  to  be  repeat- 
ed two  or  three  times.  He  adds  that  the  green  leaves  made  into 
a syrup  with  coarse  sugar,  is  almost  the  only  medicine  he  has  used 
for  round  worms  for  three  years  past.  Before  pressing  out  the 
juice,  he  moistens  the  bruised  leaves  with  vinega^r,  which  corrects 
the  medicine.  The  dose  is  a tea-spoonful  at  bed  time,  and  one 
or  two  next  morning. 

I have  frequently  known  those  big  bellies  which  in  children 
are  commonly  reckoned  a sign  of  worms,  quite  removed  by  giv- 
ing them  white  soap  in  their  pottage,  or  other  food.  Tans^ 
garlic,  and  rue,  are  all  good  against  worms,  and  may  be 
various  ways.  We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants, 
for  external  and  internal  use,  as  the  cabbage  bark,  &c.  but 
the  filings  of  tin  with  Jethiops  mineral,  ana  the  purges  of  rhubarb 
and  calomel,  are  more  to  be  depended  on. 

Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a very  powerful  medicine. 
It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb,  scammony,  and  calomel, 
with  as  much  double  refined  sugar  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  ot 
all  the  other  ingredients.  These  must  be  well  mixed  together, 
and  reduced  to  a fine  powder.  The  dose  for  a child  is  from  ten 
grains  to  twenty,  once  or  twice  a-week.  An  adult  may  take  a 
dram  for  a dose*. 

Parents  who  would  preserve  their  children  from  worms,  ought 
to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  ; to  take  care  that 
their  food  be  wholesome  and  sufficiently  solid ; and  as  far  as 
possible  to  prevent  their  eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green  tras  ly 
fruits.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  allow  a child  who  is  subject  to 
worms,  a glass  of  red  wine  after  meals;  as  every  thing  that  races 
and  strengthens  the  stomach,  is  good  both  for  preventing  and  ex- 
pelling these  verminf. 


■ * A.  powder  for  the  tape-worm  resembling  this,  was  long  kept  a secret  on  the 
Continent;  it  was  lately  purchased  by  the  French  King,  and  will  be  found  under 
the  article  Powder^  in  the  Appendix. 

+ We  think  it  here  necessary  to  warn  people  of  their  danger  who  buy  cakes, 
powders,  and  other  worm  medicines,  at  random  from  quacks,  ana  give  them 
children  without  proper  care.  The  principal  ingredients  in  most  of  these  medicines 
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In  recommending  solid  food,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  tlia*t 
cliildren  should  by  no  means  be  crammed  twice  or  thrice  a-day 
with  meat,  but  that  they  should  not  be  fed  with  slops.  Meat 
should  be  given  them  only  at  dinner,  and  in  a moderate  quantity, 
for  excess  would  promote  instead  of  preventing  worms.  The 
meat  should  always  be  accom])anied  with  plenty  of  good  bread, 
and  young,  tender,  and  well  boiled  vegetables,  especially  in  the 
spring,  when  these  are  poured  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
in  such  profusion.  They  promote  the  end  in  view  by  keeping 
the  body  gently  open,  without  having  recourse  to  purgatives, 
liipe  fruits  are  also  highly  beneficial  for  this  purpose,  and  ai’e  as 
wholesome  as  the  unripe  are  pernicious. 

When  the  first  symptoms  of  worms  appear,  parents  should 
confine  themselves  to  a proper  diet  and  regimen,  and  not  apply 
to  the  quack  or  apothecary  for  drugs,  until  they  have  unequivocal 
proofs  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  The  danger  of  advertised 
nostrums  is  sufficiently  pointed  out  and  exemplified  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  note. 
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rilHIS  disease  is  first  observable  in  the  white  of  the  eye,  which 
appears  yellow,  Afterwards  the  whole  skin  puts  on  a yellow 
appearance.  The  urine  too  is  of  a saffron  hue,  and  dyes  a white 
cloth,  if  put  into  it,  of  the  same  colour.  There  is  likewise  a 
species  of  this  disease  called  the  black  jaundice. 

CAUSES.- — -The  immediate  cause  of  the  jaundice  is  an  ob- 
struction of  the  bile.  The  remote  or  occasional  causes  are,  the 
bites  of  poisonous  animals,  as  the  viper,  mad  dog,  &c.  the  bilious 
or  hysteric  colic ; violent  passions,  as  grief,  anger,  &c.  Strong 
purges  or  vomits  will  likewise  occasion  the  jaundice.  Sometimes 
it  proceeds  from  obstinate  agues,  or  from  that  disease  being  pre.* 
maturely  stopped  by  astringent  medicines.  In  infants,  it  is  often 
occasioned  by  the  Queconium  not  being  sufficiently  purged  off. 


is  irercury,  which  is  never  to  be  trifled  with.  I lately  saw  a shocking’  instance  of 
the  danger  of  this  conduct.  A girl  who  had  taken  a dose  of  worm  powder,  bought 
of  a travelling  quack,  went  out,  and  perhaps  was  s©  imprudent, as  to  drink  cold 
W'ater  during  its  operation ; she  immediately  swelled,  and  died  on  the  following 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  having  been  poisoned. 
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Pregnant  women  are  very  subject  to  it.  It  is  likelwise  a symptom 
in  several  kinds  of  fever.  Catching  cold,  or  the  stoppage  of 
customary  evacuations,  as  the  menses^  the  bleeding  piles,  issues^ 
&c.  will  occasion  the  jaundice. 

SYMPTOMS.—The  patient  at  first  complains  of  excessive 
weariness^  and  has  great  aversion  to  every  kind  of  motion.  His 
skin  is  dry,  and  he  generally  feels  a kind  of  itching  or  pricking 
pain  over  the  whole  body.  The  stools  are  of  a whitish  or  clay 
colour,  and  the  urine,  as  tvas  observed  above,  is  yellow.  The 
breathing  is  difficulty  and  the  patient  complains  of  an  unusual 
load  or  oppression  on  his  breast.  There  is  a heat  in  the  nostrils, 
a bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food,  sickness  of  the 
stomach,  vomiting,  flatulency,  and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion. 

If  the  patient-be  young,  and  the  disease  complicated  with  no 
other  malady,  it  is  seldom  dangerous;  but  in  old  people  where  it 
continues  long,  returns  frequently,  or  is  complicated  with  the 
dropsy  or  hypochondriac  symptoms,  it  generally  proves  fatal. 
The  black  jaundice  is  more  dangerous  than  tlie  yellow. 

REGIMEN. — The  diet  should  be  cool,  light,  and  diluting, 
consisting  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and  mild  vegetables;  as  apples 
boiled  or  roasted,  stewed  prunes,  preserved  plums,  boiled  spin- 
age,  &c.  Veal  or  chicken-broth,  with  light  bread,  are  likewise 
very  proper.  Many  have  been  cured  by  living  almost  wholly  for 
some  days  on  raw  eggs.  The  drink  should  be  butter-milk,  whey 
sweetened  with  honey,  or  decoctions  of  cool  oj)ening  vegetables: 
as  marsh-mallow  roots,  with  liquorice,  &c. 

The  patient  should  take  as  much  exercise  as  he  can  bear, 
either  on  horseback,  or  in  a carriage;  walking,  running,  and  even 
jumping,  are  likewise  proper,  provided  he  can  bear  them  without 
pain,  and  there  be  no  symptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients  have 
been  often  cured  of  this  disease  by  a long  journey,  after  medicines 
had  proved  ineflectiial. 

Amusements  are  likewise  of  great  use  in  the  jaundice.  Tlie 
disease  is  often  occasioned  by  a sedentary  life,  joined  to  a dull 
melancholy  disposition.  Whatever  therefore  tends  to  promote 
the  circulation,  and  to  cheer  the  spirits,  must  have  a good  effect; 
as  dancing,  laughing,  singing,  &c. 

MEDICINE. — If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a full  sanguine 
habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the  right  side,  about  the  region  of 
the  liver,  bleeding  will  be  necessary.  After  this,  a vomit  must  be 
administered ; and  if  the  disease  proves  obstinate,  Jt  may  be  re- 
peated once  or  twice.  No  medicines  are  more  beneficial  in  the 
jaundice  than  vomits,  especially  where  it  is  not  attended  with 
inflammation.  Half  a drivni  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  will  be  a 
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sufficient  dose  for  an  adult.  It  may  be  wrought  off  with  weak 
camomile-tea,  or  lukewarm-water.  The  body  must  likewise  be 
kept  open,  by  taking  a sufficient  quantity  of  Castile  soap,  or  the 
pills  for  the  jaundice  recommended  in  the  Appendix. 

Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  liver, 
and  rubbing  them  with  a warm  hand  or  flesh-brush,  are  likewise 
beneficial:  but  it  is  still  more  so  for  the  patient  to  sit  in  a bath  of 
warm  water  up  to  the  breast.  He  ought  to  do  this  frequently, 
and  should  continue  in  it  as  long  as  his  strength  will  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure  of  the  jaun- 
dice; as  lice,  millepedes,  &c.  But  these  do  more  harm  than  good, 
as  people  trust  to  them,  and  neglect  more  valuable  medicines; 
besides,  they  are  seldom  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce 
any  eftects.  People  always  expect  that  such  things  should  act  as 
charms,  and  consequently  seldom  persist  in  the  use  of  them. 
Vomits,  purges,  fomentations,  and  exercise,  will  seldom  fail  to 
cure  the  jaundice  when  it  is  a simple  disease;  and  when  complicat- 
ed with  the  dropsy,  a schirrus  liver,  or  other  chronic  complaints, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  cured  by  any  means. 

Numberless  British  herbs  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  this  dis- 
ease. The  author  of  the  Medicina  Britannica  mentions  near  a 
hundred,  all  famous  for  curing  the  jaundice.  The  fact  is,  the 
disease  often  goes  off‘  of  its  own  accord ; in  which  case,  the  last 
medicine  is  always  said  to  have  performed  the  cure.  I have 
sometimes,  however,  seen  considerable  benefit,  in  a very  obstinate 
jaundice,  from  a decoction  of  hempseed.  Four  ounces  of  the  seed 
may  be  boiled  in  two  English  quarts  of  ale,  and  sweetened  with 
coarse  sugar.  Tlie  dose  is  half  an  English  pint  every  morning. 
It  may  be  continued  for  eight  or  nine  days. 

I have  likewise  known  Harrowgate  sulphur  water  cure  jaun- 
dice of  very  long  standing.  It  should  be  used  for  some  weeks, 
and  the  patient  must  both  drink  and  bathe. 

The  soluble  tartar  is  a very  proper  medicine  in  the  jaundice- 
A dram  of  it  may  be  taken  every  night  and  morning  in  a cup  of 
tea  or  water-gruel.  If  it  does  not  open  the  body,  the  dose  may 
be  increased. 

Persons  subject  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  as  much  exercise 
as  possible,  and  to  avoid  all  heating  and  astringent  aliments. 

Taking  exercise  and  keeping  the  body  open,  is  the  best  and 
most  rational  cure  for  this  complaint,  which  generally  arises  from 
an  obstruction  of  the  biliary  ducts.  Though  some  of  the  medi- 
cines here  enumerated  may  be  of  great  service,  particularly  the 
decoction  of  hempseed,  yet  exercise  is  the  grand  specific,  which 
may  be  taken  with  safety  and  benefit  in  every  stage  of  this 
disorder. 
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OF  THE  DROPSY. 

rpHE  dropsy  is  a preternatural  swelling  of  the  whole  body,  or 
some  part  of  it,  occasioned  by  a collection,  of  watery  humour. 
It  is  distinguished  by  different  names,  according  to  the  part 
affected,  as  the  anasarca,  or  a collection  of  water  under  the  skin; 
the  ascites,  or  a collection  of  water  in  the  belly;  the  hydrops 
pectoris,  or  dropsy  of  the  breast;  the  liydi'ocephalus,  or  dropsy  of 
the  brain. 

CAUSES.— The  dropsy  is  often  owing  to  an  hereditary  dis- 
position. It  may  likewise  proceed  from  drinking  ardent  spirits, 
or  other  strong  liquors.  It  is  true,  almost  to  a proverb,  that 
great  drinkers  die  of  a dropsy.  The  want  of  exercise  is  also  a 
very  common  cause  of  the  dropsy.  Hence  it  is  justly  reckoned 
among  the  diseases  of  the  sedentary.  It  often  proceeds  from 
excessive  evacuation,  as  frequent  and  copious  bleedings,  strong 
purges  often  repeated,  frequent  salivations,  &c.  The  sudden 
stoppage  of  customary  or  necessary  evacuations,  as  the  menses, 
the  haemorrhoids,  fluxes  of  the  belly,  &c.  may  likewise  cause  a 
dropsy. 

I have  known  the  dropsy  occasioned  by  drinking  large  quan- 
tities of  cold,  weak,  watery  liquor,  when  the  body  was  heated  by 
violent  exercise.  A low,  damp,  or  marshy  situation  is  likewise  a 
frequent  cause  of  it.  Hence  it  is  a common  disease  in  moist,  flat, 
fenny  countries.  It  may  also  be  brought  on  by  a long  use  of 
poor  watery  diet,  or  of  viscous  aliment  that  is  hard  of  digestion. 
It  is  often  the  effect  of  other  diseases,  as  the  jaundice,  a schirrus 
of  the  liver,  a violent  ague  of  long  continuance,  a diarrhoea,  a 
dysentery,  an  empyema,  or  a consumption  of  the  lungs.  In  short, 
whatever  obstructs  the  perspiration,  or  prevents  the  blood  from 
being  duly  prepared,  may  occasion  a dropsy. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  anasarca  generally  begins  with  a swel- 
ling of  the  feet  and  ancles  towards  night,  which  for  some  time 
disappears  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening  the  parts,  if  pressed 
with  the  finger,  will  pit.  The  swelling  gradually  ascends,  and 
occupies  the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  arms  and  the  hcadi.  After** 
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wards  the  breathing  becomes  dlfhcult,  the  urine  is  in  small  quan- 
tity, and  the  thirst  great;  the  body  is  bound,  and  the  perspiration 
IS  greatly  obstructed.  To  these  succeed  torpor,  heaviness,  a slow 
wasting  fever,  and  a troublesome  cough.  This  last  is  generally 
a fatal  symptom,  as  it  shews  that  the  lungs  are  affected. 

In  an  ascites^  besides  the  above  symptoms,  there  is  a swelling 
of  the  belly,  and  often  a fluctuation,  which  may  be  perceived  by 
striking  the  belly  on  one  side,  and  laying  the  palm  of  the  hand 
on  the  opposite.  This  may  be  distinguished  from  a tympany  by 
the  weight  of  the  swelling,  as  well  as  by  the  fluctuation.  When 
the  anasarca  and  ascites  are  combined,  the  case  is  very  danger- 
ous. Even  a simple  ascites  seldom  admits  of  a radical  cure. 
Almost  all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  let  off*  the  water  by  tapping, 
which  seldom  affords  more  than  a temporary  relief. 

When  the  disease  comes  suddenly  on,  and  the  patient  is  young 
and  strong,  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  a cure,  especially  if  medi- 
cine be  given  early.  But  if  the  patient  be  old,  has  led  an  irre- 
gular or  a sedentary  life,  or  if  there  be  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
liver,  lungs,  or  any  of  the  viscera  are  unsound,  there  is  great  reason 
to  fear  that  the  consequences  will  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The  patient  must  abstain,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  all  drink,  especially  weak  and  watery  liquors,  and  must 
quench  his  thirst  with  mustard-whey,  or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons, 
oranges,  sorrel,  or  such  like.  His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a 
stimulating  and  diuretic  quality,  as  toasted  bread,  the  flesh  of  birds, 
or  other  wild  animals,  roasted  ; pungent  and  aromatic  vegetables, 
as  garlic,  mustard,  onions,  cresses,  horse-raddish,  rocambole, 
shalot,  &c.  He  niay  also  eat  sea-biscuit  dipped  in  wine  or  a little 
brandy.  This  is  not  only  nourishing,  but  tends  to  quench  thirst. 
Some  have  been  actually  cured  of  a dropsy  by  a total  abstinence 
from  all  liquids,  and  living  entirely  upon  such  things  as  are 
mentioned  above.  If  the  patient  must  have  drink,  the  Spa-water, 
or  Rhenish  wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  infused  in  it,  are  the 
best. 

Exercise  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a dropsy.  If  the 
patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like,  he  ought  to  continue 
these  exercises  as  Ion  it  as  he  can.  If  he  be  not  able  to  walk  or 
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labour,  he  must  ride  on  horseback,  or  in  a carriage,  and  the  more 
violent  the  motion  so  much  the  better,  provided  he  can  bear  it. 
His  bed  ought  to  be  hard,  and  the  air  of  his  apartments  warm 
and  dry.  If  he  live  in  a damp  country,  he  ought  to  be  removed 
into  a dry  one,  and,  if  possible,  into  a warmer  climate.  In  a 
word,  every  method  should  be  taken  to  promote  the  perspiration, 
and  to  brace  the  solids.  For  this  purpose  it  will  likewise  be 
proper  to  rub  the  patient’s  body,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  with 
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a hard  cloth,  or  the  flesh-brush ; and  he  ought  constantly  to  wear 
flannel  next  his  skin. 

MEDICINE.— If  the  patient  be  young,  his  constitution  good^ 
and  the  disease  has  come  on  suddenly,  it  may  generally  be  le- 
moved  by  strong  vomits,  brisk  purges,  and^  such  medicines  as 
promote  a discharge  by  sweat  and  urine,  lor  an  adult,  half  a 
dram  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oxymm  of 
squills,  will  be  a proper  vomit.  This  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  is  found  necessary,  three  or  four  days  intervening  between 
the  doses.  The  patient  must  not  drink  much  taking  tie 

vomit,  otherwise  he  destroys  its  effect.  A cup  or  two  of  camo- 
mile tea  will  be  sufficient  to  work  it  off. 

Between  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate  days,  the 
patient  may  take  the  folloiving  purge:  Jalap  in  powder  half  a 
dram,  cream  of  tartar  two  drams,  calomel  six  grams,  ihese 
may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  syrup  of  pale  roses,  and 
taken  early  in  the  morning.  The  less  the  patient  drinks  after  if 
the  better.  If  he  be>much  griped,  he  may  now  and  then  take  a 
cup  of  chicken-broth. 

The  patient  may  likewise  take  every  night  at  bed-time  the 
following  bolus:  To  four  or  five  grains  of  camphor  add  mie  gram 
of  opium,  and  as  much  syrup  of  orange-peel  as  is  sufficient  to 
make  them  into  a bolus.  ‘This  will  generally  promote  a gentle 
sweat,  which  should  be  encouraged  by  drinking  now  and  then  a 
small  cup  of  wine-whey,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  the  spirits  of 
hartshorn  in  it.  A tea-cupful  of  the  following  diuretic  infusion 
may  likewise  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours  through  the  day : 
Take  iuniper-berries,  mustard-seed,  and  horse-radish,  of  each 
half  an  ounce,  ashes  of  broom  half  a pound;  infuse  them  m a 
(luart  of  Rhenish  wine  or  strong  ale  for  a few  days,  and  after- 
wards strain  off  the  liquor.  Such  as  cannot  take  this  infusion 
may  use  the  decoction  of  seneka^root,  which  is  both  diuretic  and 
sudorific.  I have  known  an  obstinate  anasarca  cured  by  an  in- 
fusion of  the  ashes  of  bropm  in  wine. 

The  above  course  will  often  cure  an  incidental  dropsy,  if 
constitution  be  good;  but  when  the  disease  proceeds  from  a bad 
liabit,  or  an  unsound  state  of  the  viscera,  strong  purges  and  vo- 
mits are  not  to  be  ventured  upon.  In  this  case,  the  safer  course 
is  to  palliate  the  svmptoms  by  the  use  of  such  medicines  as  pio- 
mote  the  secretions,  and  to  support  the  patienfs  strength  by  warm 
and  nourishing  cordials. 

The  secretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  nitre, 
Brookes  says,  he  knew  a young  woman  who  was  cured  of  a 
dropsy  by  taking  a dram  of  nitre  every  morning  in  a draught  of 
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ale,  after  she  had  been  given  over  as  incurable.  The  powder 
of  squills  is  likewise  a good  diuretic.  Six  or  eight  grains  of  it, 
with  a scruple  of  nitre,  may  be  given  twice  a-day  in  a glass  of 
strong  cinnamon-water,  Pall  says,  a large  spoonful  of  unbruised 
mustard-seed  taken  every  night  and  morning,  and  drinking  half 
an  English  pint  of  the  decoction  of  the  tops  of  green  broom  after 
it,  has  performed  a cure  after  other  powerful  medicines  had  proved 
ineffectual, 

I have  sometimes  seen  good  effects  from  cream  of  tartar  in  this 
disease.  It  promotes  the  discharges  by  stool  and  urine,  and  will 
at  least  palliate,  if  it  does  not  pei'form  a cure.  The  patient  may 
begin  by  taking  an  ounce  every  second  or  third  day,  and  may  iiir 
crease  the  quantity  to  two  or  even  to  three  ounces,  if  the  stomach 
will  bear  it.  This  quantity  is  not,  however,  to  be  taken  at  once, 
but  divided  into  three  or  four  doses. 

To  promote  perspiration,  the  patient  may  use  the  decoction  of 
seneka-root,  as  directed  above;  or  he  may  take  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  Mindererus"’s  spirit  in  a cup  of  wine-whey  three  or  four  times 
a-day.  To  promote  a discharge  of  urine,  the  following  infusion 
of  the  London  hospitals  will  likewise  be  beneficial: 

Take  of  zedoary-root  two  drams;  dried  squills,  rhubarb,  and 
juniper-berries  bruised,  of  each  a dram;  cinnamon  in  powder, 
three  drams;  salt  of  wormwood,  a dram  and  a half;  infuse  in  an 
English  pint  and  a half  of  old  hock  wine,  and  v/hen  fit  for  use, 
filter  the  liquor.  A wine  glass  of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

In  the  anasarca  it  is  usual  to  scarify  the  feet  and  legs.  By 
this  means  the  water  is  often  discharged;  but  the  operator  must 
be  cautious  not  to  make  the  incisions  too  deep;  they  ought  barely 
to  pierce  through  the  skin,  and  especial  care  must  be  taken,  by 
spiritous  fomentations  and  proper  digestives,  to  prevent  a gan- 
grene. 

In  an  ascites^  when  the  disease  does  not  evidently  and  speedily 
give  way  to  purgative  and  diuretic  medicines,  the  Avater  ought  to 
be  let  off‘  by  tapping.  This  is  a very  simple  and  safe  o])eration, 
and  would  often  succeed,  if  it  Avere  yierformed  in  due  time;  but 
if  it  be  delayed  till  the  humours  are  vitiated,  or  theboAvels  spoiled, 
by  long  soaking  in  Avater,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  any 
permanent  relief  will  be  procured*. 


^ The  very  name  of  an  operation  is  dreadful  to  most  people,  and  they  wish  to 
try  every  thing  before  they  have  recourse  to  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  tapping 
so  seldom  succeeds  to  our  wish.  I had  a patient  who  was  regularly  lapped  once  a 
month  for  several  years,  and  who  used  to  eai  her  dinner  as  well  alter  the  operation 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  She  died  at  last  rather  worn  out  by  age  than  by  the 
disease. 
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After  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is  to  be  put  on 
a course  of  strenQ-theninc:  medicines;  as  tlie  Peruvian  bark  ; the 
elixir  of  vitriol,  warm  aromatics,  with  a due  proportion  of  rhu- 
barb, infused  in  wine,  and  such  like.  His  diet  ought  to  be  dry 
and  nourishing,  such  as  is  recommended  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Chapter;  and  he  should  take  as  much  exercise  as  he  can  bear 
without  fatigue.  He  vshould  wear  flannel,  or  rather  fleecy  hosiery, 
next  his  skin,  and  make  daily  use  of  the  flesh-brush. 
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OF  THE  GOUT 

There  is  no  disease  which  shews  the  imperfection  of  me- 
dicine, or  sets  the  advantages  of  temperance  and  exercise  in  a 
stronger  light  than  the  gout.  Excess  and  idleness  are  the  true 
sources  from  whence  it  originally  sprung,  and  all  who  would  avoid 
it  must  be  active  and  temperate. 

Though  idleness  and  intemperance  are  the  principal  causes  of 
the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may  contribute  to  bring  on  the 
disorder  in  those  who  are  not,  and  to  induce  a paroxysm  in  those 
who  are  subject  to  it;  as  intense  study;  excess  of  venery;  too  free 
an  use  of  acidulated  liquors;  night- watching;  grief  or  uneasiness 
of  mind ; an  obstruction  or  defect  of  any  of  the  customary  dis- 
charges, as  the  menses^  sweating  of  the  feet,  perspiration,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. “A  fit  of  the  gout  is  generally  preceded  by 
indigestion,  drowsiness,  belching  of  wind,  a slight  head-ach, 
sickness,  and  sometimes  vomiting.  The  patient  complains  of 
weariness  and  dejection  of  spirits,  and  has  often  a pain  in  the 
limbs,  with  a sensation  as  if  wind  or  cold  water  were  passing  down 
the  thigh.  The  appetite  is  often  remarkably  keen  a-day  or  two 
before  the  fit,  and  there  is  a slight  jiain  in  passing  urine,  and 
frequently  an  involuntary  shedding  of  tears.  Sometimes  these 
.svmptoms  are  much  more  violent,  especially  upon  the  near  a])- 
proach  of  the  fit;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  as  is  the  fever 
which  ushers  in  the  gout,  so  will  the  fit  be;  if  the  fever  be  short 
and  sharp,  the  fit  will  be  so  likewise;  if  it  be  feeble,  long,  and 
lingering,  the  ft  will  be  such  also.  Rut  this  observation  can  only 
hold  with  respect  to  very  regular  fits  of  the  gout. 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in  the  spring  or 
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beginning  of  winter,  in  tlie  following  manner:  About  t\Vo  or  three 
in  the  morning,  the  patient  is  seized  with  a pain  in  his  great  toe^ 
sometimes  in  the  lieel,  and  at  other  times  in  the  ancle  or  calf  of 
the  leg.  This  pain  is  accompanied  with  a sensation  as  if  cold 
water  were  poured  upon  the  part,  which  is  succeeded  by  a shiver- 
ing, with  some  degree  of  lever.  Afterwards  the  pain  increases, 
and  fixing  among  the  small  bones  of  the  foot,  the  patient  feels  all 
the  different  kinds  of  torture,  as  if  the  part  were  stretched,  burnt, 
squeezed,  gnawed,  or  torn  in  pieces.  The  part  at  length  becomes 
60  exquisitely  sensible,  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  to  have  it 
touched,  or  even  suffer  any  person  to  Avalk  across  the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquisite  torture  for  twenty-four 
liours,  from  the  time  of  the  coining  on  of  the  fit;  he  then  becomes 
easier,  the  part  begins  to  swell,  appears  red,  and  is  covered  with 
a little  moisture.  Towards  morning  he  drops  asleep,  and  generally 
, falls  into  a gentle  breathing  sweat.  I'his  terminates  the  first 
paroxysm,  a number  of  which  constitute  a fit  of  the  gout ; which 
is  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  strength,  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  disposition  of  the  body  to  this  disease. 

The  patient  is  always  worse  towards  night,  and  easier  in  the 
morning.  The  paroxysms,  however,  generally  grow  milder  every 
day,  till  at  length  the  disease  is  carried  off*  by  perspiration,  urine, 
and  the  other  evacuations.  In  some  patients  this  liappens  in  a 
few  days;  in  others,  it  requires  weeks,  and  in  some  months  to 
finish  the  fit.  Those  whom  age  and  frequent  fits  of  the  gout 
have  greatly  debilitated,  seldom  get  free  from  it  before  the  ap- 
proach of  summer,  and  sometimes  not  till  it  be  pretty  far  advanced. 

REGIMEN. — As  there  are  no  medicines  yet  known  that  will 
cure  the  gout,  we  shall  confine  our  observations  chiefly  to  regi- 
men, both  in  and  out  of  the  fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  strong,  his  diet  ought 
to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink  of  a diluting  nature;  but 
where  the  constitution  is  weak,  and  the  patient  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  high,  this  is  not  a proper  time  to  retrench.  In 
this  case  he  must  keep  nearly  to  his  usual  diet,  and  should  take 
frequently  a cup  of  strong  negus,  or  a glass  of  generous  wine. 
Wine- whey  is  a very  proper  drink  in  this  case,  as  it  promotes  the 
perspiration  witliout  greatly  heating  the  patient.  It  will  answer 
the  purpose  better  if  a tea-spoonful  of  sal  volatile  oleosum^  or 
spirits  of  hartshorn,  be  put  into  a cup  of  it  twice  a-day.  It  will 
likewise  be  proper  to  give  at  bed-time  a tea-spoonful  of  the  volatile 
tincture  guaiacum^  in  a large  draught  of  Avarm  wme-whey. 
This  will  greatly  promote  perspiration  through  the  night. 

As  the  most  safe  and  efficacious  method  of  discharging  the 
gouty  matter  is  by  perspiration,  this  ought  to  be  kept  up  by  all 
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means,  especially  in  the  affected  part.  For  this  purpose  the  leg 
and  foot  should  be  wrapt  in  soft  flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The  last 
is  most  readily  obtained,  and  seems  to  answer  the  purpose  better 
than  any  thing  else.  The  people  of  Lancashire  look  upon  wool 
as  a kind  of  specific  in  the  gout.  They  wrap  a great  quantity  of 
it  about  the  leg  and  foot  affected,  and  cover  it  with  a skin  of  soft 
dressed  leather.  This  they  suffer  to  continue  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  sometimes  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or  longer,  if 
the  pain  does  not  cease.  I never  knew  any  external  applica- 
tion answer  so  well  in  the  gout.  I have  often  seen  it  applied 
when  the  swelling  and  inflammation  were  very  great,  with  violent 
pain,  and  have  found  all  these  symptoms  relieved  by  it  in  a few 
days.  The  wool  which  they  use  ‘is  generally  greased,  and  carded 
or  combed.  They  choose  the  softest  which  can  be  had,  and 
seldom  or  never  remove  it  till  the  fit  be  entirely  gone  off. 

The  patient  ought  likewise  to  be  kept  quiet  and  easy  during 
the  fit.  Every  thing  that  affects  the  mind  disturbs  the  paroxysm, 
and  tends  to  throw  the  gout  upon  the  nobler  parts.  All  exter- 
nal applications  that  repel  the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as  death. 
They  do  not  cure  the  disease,  but  remove  it  from  a safer  to  a 
more  dangerous  part  of  the  body,  where  it  often  prov^es  fatal.  ^ A 
fit  of  the  gout  is  to  be  considered  as  Nature'^s  method  of  removing 
something  that  might  prove  destructive  to  the  body,  and  all  that 
we  can  do  with  safety  is  to  promote  her  intentions,  and  to  assist 
her  in  expelling  the  enemy  in  her  own  way.  Evacuations  by 
bleeding,  stool,  &c.  are  likewise  to  be  used  with  caution,  they  d(j 
not  remove  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  by  weakening 
the  patient  prolong  the  fit;  but  where  the  constitution  is  able  to 
bear  it,  it  will  be  of  use  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  by  diet,  or 
very  mild  laxative  medicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  shorten  a fit  of  the  gout,  and  some 
will  drive  it  off' altogether;  but  nothing  has  yet  been  found  which 
will  do  this  with  safety  to  the  patient.  In  pain  we  eagerly  grasp 
at  any  thing  that  promises  immediate  ease,  and  even  hazard  life 
itself  for  a temporary  relief.  This  is  the  true  reason  why  so  many 
infallible  remedies  have  been  proposed  for  the  gout,  and  why  such 
numbers  have  lost  their  lives  by  the  use  of  them.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  acknowledged  and  frequently  experienced  danger  ot 
tampering  with  the  gout,  such  is  the  effect  of  intense  pain,  that 
I never  met  with  more  than  two  patients  who  could  bear  their 
sufferings  with  rational  composure,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
without  frantic  attempts  to  alleviate  them.  When  the  seat  of  the 
complaint  is  in  torture,  a promise  to  afford  relief,  though  made 
by  the  greatest  impostor  upon  earth,  is  listened  to;  and  present 
ease  is  sought  for,  at  the  risk  of  any  future  consequences.  It  is 
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not  many  years  since  some  persons  of  the  first  rank  in  the  king^ 
(loin  fell  victims  to  the  deceptions  of  a foreign  quack,  wlio  soothed 
their  imjiatience  of  pain,  amused  them  witli  the  charm  of  fancied 
recovery,  and  rendered  momentary  ease  the  fatal  prelude  to 
inevitable  deatli.  It  would  be  as  prudent  to  stop  the  small-pox 
from  rising,  and  to  drive  them  into  the  blood,  as  to  attempt  tu 
repel  the  gouty  matter  after  it  lias  been  thrown  upon  the  ex- 
tremities. The  latter  is  as  much  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free  her- 
self from  an  offending  cause  as  the  former,  and  ought  equally  to 
be  promoted. 

When  the  pain,  however,  is  very  great,  and  the  patient  is  rest- 
less, thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  more  or  less  according  to 
the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time.  This 
will  ease  the  pain,  pnxaire  rest,  promote  perspiration,  and  for- 
ward the  crisis  of  the  disease.  \ 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a gentle  dose  or 
two  of  the  bitter  tincture  of  rhubarb,  or  some  other  warm  sto- 
machic purge.  He  sliould  also  drink  a w^eak  infusion  of  stomach- 
ic bitters  in  small  wine  or  ale,  as  the  Peruvian  bark  with  cinna- 
mon, Virginian  snake-root,  and  orange-peel.  The  diet  at  this 
time  should  be  light,  but  nourishing,  and  gentle  exercise  ought 
to  be  taken  on  horseback,  or  in  a carriage. 

Out  of  the  fit  it  is  in  the  patient’s  power  to  do  many  things  to- 
wards preventing  a return  of  the  disorder,  or  rendering  the  fit,  if 
it  should  return,  less  severe.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  attempt- 
ed by  medicine.  I have  Irequently  known  the  gout  kept  ofi*  for 
several  years  by  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other  astringent  medi- 
cines; but  ill  all  the  cases  where  I had  occasion  to  see  this  tried,  the 
persons  died  suddenly,  and  to  all  appearance  for  want  of  a regu- 
lar fit  of  the  gout.  One  would  be  apt,  from  hence,  to  conclude, 
that  a fit  of  the  gout  to  some  constitutions,  in  tlie  decline  of  life,, 
is  rather  salutary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  stop  a fit  of  the  gout  by  medi- 
cine, yet  if  the  constitution  can  be  so  changed  by  diet  and  exercise, 
as  to  lessen  or  totally  prevent  its  return,  there  certainly  can  be  no 
danger  in  following  such  a course.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
whole  habit  may  be  so  altered  by  a proper  regimen,  as  quite  to 
eradicate  this  disease;  and  those  only  who  have  sufficient  resolu- 
tion to  persist  in  such  a course  have  reason  to  expect  a cure. 

The  course  which  w^e  Avould  recommend  for  preventing  the 
gout,  is  as  follows:  In  the  first  place,  umversal  temperance.  In 
the  next  place,  snjfieient  exercise^.  By  this  w^e  do  not  mean 

* Some  make  a secret  of  curing;  the  gout  by  muscular  exercise.  This  secret, 
^ however,  is  as  old  as  Celsus,  who  strongly  recommends  that  mode  of  cure  ; and  who- 
ever will  submit  to  it  in  the  fullest  extent,  may  expect  to  reap  solid  and  permanent 
advantages. 
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sauntering  about  in  an  indolent  manner,  but  labour,  sweat,  and 
toil.  These  only  can  render  the  humours  wholesome,  and  keep^ 
them  so.  Going  early  to  bed,  and  rising  betimes,  are  also  of 
M-reat  importance.  It  is  likewise  proper  to  avoid  night  studies, 
and  intense  thinking.  The  supper  should  be  light  and  taken 
early.  The  use  of  milk,  gradually  increased,  till  it  becomes  tiie 
principal  part  of  diet,  is  particularly  recommended.  All  stiong 
liquors,  especially  generous  wines  and  sour  punch,  are  to  be 
avoided. 

We  would  likewise  recommend  some  doses  of  magnesia  alba 
and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  spring  and  autumn ; and  after- 
wards a course  of  stomachic  bitters,  as  tansy  or  water  trefoil  tea,^ 
an  infusion  of  gentian  and  camomile  flowers,  or  a decoction  of 
burdock-root,  &c.  Any  of  these,  or  an  infusion  of  any  whole- 
some bitter  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient,  may  be  drank 
for  two  or  three  weeks  in  March  and  October  twice  a-day.  An. 
issue  or  perpetual  blister  has  a great  tendency  to  prevent  the 
gout.  If  these  were  more  generally  used  in  the  decline  of  life, 
the}^  would  not  only  often  prevent  the  gout,  but  also  other  chronic 
maladies.  Such  as  can  afford  to  go  to  Bath,  will  find  great  benefit 
from  bathing  and  drinking  the  water.  It  both  promotes  digestion, 
and  invigorates  the  habit. 

Though  there  is  little  room  for  medicine  during  a regular  fit 
of  the  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  extremities,  and  falls  on  some 
of  the  internal  parts,  proper  applications  to  recal  and  fix  it  be- 
come absolutely  necessary.  When  the  gout  affects  the  head,  the 
pain  of  the  joints  ceases,  and  the  swelling  disappears,  while  either 
severe  head-ach,  drowsiness,  trembling,  giddiness,  convulsions,  or 
delirium,  come  on.  When  it  seizes  the  lungs,  great  oppression, 
with  cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  ensue.  If  it  attacks  the 
stomach,  extreme  sickness,  vomiting,  anxiety,  pain  in  the  epigas- 
tric region,  and  total  loss  of  strength,  will  succeed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every  method  must 
be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  They  must  be  frequently  bathed 
in  warm  water,  and  acrid  cataplasms  applied  to  the  soles. 
Blistering  plasters  ought  likewise  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or 
calves  of  the  legs.  Bleeding  in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  also  neces- 
sary, and  warm  stomachic  purges.  The  patient  ought  to  keep 
in  bed  for  the  most  part,  if  there  be  any  signs  of  inflammation, 
and  should  be  very  careful  not  to  catch  cold. 

If  it  attack  the  stomach,  with  a sense  of  cold,  the  most  warm 
cordials 'are  necessary;  as  strong  wine  boiled  up  with  cinnamon, 
or  other  spices,  cinnamon- water ; peppermint- water ; and  even; 
brandy  or  rum^.  The  patient  should  keep  his  bed,  and  endeaV’* 


^ .^‘her  is  fovnc!  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  this  case, 
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our  to  promote  a sweat  by  drinkinp^  warm  liquors,  and  if  he  should 
be  troubled  with  a nausea,  or  inclination  to  vomit,  he  may  drink 
camomile- tea,  or  any  thing  that  will  make  him  vomit  freely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imitates  gravel  pains, 
the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  a decoction  of  marsh-mallows, 
and  to  have  the  parts  fomented  ivith  warm  water.  An  emollient 
clyster  ought  likewise  to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an  opiate.  If 
the  pain  be  very  violent,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  may 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  decoction. 

Persons  who  have  had  the  gout,  should  be  very  attentive  to 
any  complaints  that  may  happen  to  them  about  the  time  that  they 
have  reason  to  expect  a return  of  the  fit.  The  gout  imitates 
many  other  disorders,  and  by  being  mistaken  for  them,  and  treat- 
ed improperly,  is  often  diverted  from  its  regular  course,  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  patient’s  life. 

Those  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from  their  constitu- 
tion or  manner  of  living,  have  reason  to  expect  it,  ought  likewise 
to  be  very  circumspect  with  regard  to  its  first  approach.  If  the 
disease,  by  wrong  conduct,  or  improper  medicine,  be  diverted 
from  its  proper  course,  the  patient  has  a chance  to  be  ever  after 
tormented  with  head-achs,  coughs,  pains  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines; and  to  fall  at  last  a victim  to  its  attack  upon  some  of  the 
more  noble  parts. 

OF  THE  RHEUMATISM. 

This  disease  has  often  a resemblance  to  the  gout.  It  generally 
attacks  the  joints  with  exquisite  pain,  and  is  sometimes  attended 
with  inflammation  and  sAvelling.  It  is  most  common  in  the  spring, 
and  towards  the  end  of  autumn.  It  is  usually  distinguished  into 
acute  and  chronic;  or  the  rheumatism  with  and  without  a fever. 

CAUSES. — The  causes  of  a rheumatism  are  frequently  the 
same  as  those  of  an  inllammatory  fever,  viz,  an  obstructed  per- 
spiration, the  immoderate  use  of  strong  liquors,  and  the  like. 
Sudden  changes  of  the  weather,  and  all  quick  transitions  from 
heat  to  cold,  are  very  apt  to  occasion  the  rheumatism.  The  most  ex- 
traordinary case  of  a rheumatism  that  I ever  saw,  where  almost 
every  joint  of  the  body  was  distorted,  was  a man  who  used  to 
work  one  part  of  the  day  by  the  fire,  and  the  other  part  of  it  in 
the  water.  Very  obstinate  rheumatisms  have  likewise  been 
brought  on  by  persons  not  accustomed  to  it,  allowing  their  feet 
to  continue  long  wet.  The  same  effects  are  often  produced  by 
wet  clothes,  damp  beds,  sitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground, 
travelling  in  the  night,  &c. 

The  rheumatism  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  excessive  eva- 
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cuations,  or  the  stoppage  of  customary  discharges.  It  is  often 
the  effect  of  chronic  diseases,  which  vitiate  the  humours;  as  the 
scurvy,  the  lues  venerea,  obstinate  autumnal  agues,  Sec. 

The  rheumatism  prevails  in  cold,  damp,  marshy  countries.  It 
is  most  common  among  the  poorer  sort  of  peasants,  who  are  ill 
clothed,  live  in  low  damp  houses,  and  eat  coarse  and  unwholesome 
food,  which  contains  but  little  nourishment,  and  is  not  easily  di- 
gested. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  rheumatism  commonly  begins  with 

weariness,  shivering,  a quick  pulse,  restlessness,  thirst,  and  other 
symptoms  of  fever.  Afterwards  tlie  patient  complains  of  flying 
pains,  which  are  increased  by  the  least  motion.  These  at  length 
fix  in  the  joints,  which  are  often  affected  with  sw'elling  and  in- 
flammation. If  blood  be  let  in  this  disease,  it  has  generally  the 
same  appearance  as  in  the  pleurisy. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatism,  the  treatment  of  the  patient  is 
nearly  the  same  as  in  an  acute  inflammatory  fevef.  If  he  be 
young  and  strong,  bleeding  is  necessary,  which  may  be  repeated 
according  to  the  exigences  of  the  case.  The  body  ought  likewise 
to  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clysters,  or  cool  opening  liquors; 
as  decoction  of  tamarinds,  cream  of  tartar,  whey,  senna-tea,  and 
the  like.  The  diet  should  be  light  and  in  small  quantity,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  roasted  apples,  groat-gruel,  or  weak  chicken- 
broth.  After  the  feverish  symptoms  have  abated,  if  the  pain  still 
continues,  the  patient  must  keep  his  bed,  and  take  such  things  as 
promote  perspiration;  as  wine-whey,  with  spiritus  mmdereri,  &c. 
He  may  likewise  take,  for  a few  nights,  at  bed  time,  in  a cup  of 
wine-wliey,  a dram  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  half  a dram  of 
gum  guaicum  in  powder. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has  often  an  exceed- 
ing good  effect.  The  patient  may  either  be  put  into  a bath  of 
warm  w^ater,  or  have  cloths  wrung  out  of  it  applied  to  theTarts 
affected.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  he  do  not  catch  cold 
after  bathing, 

The  ch7'onlc  rheumatism  is  seldom  attended  with  any  consider- 
able degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally  confined  to  some  particular 
part  of  the  body,  as  the  shoulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  There 
is  seldom  any  inflammation  or  swelling  in  this  case.  Persons  in 
the  decline  of  life  are  most  subject  to  the  chronic  rheumatism.  In 
such  patients  it  often  proves  extremely  obstinate,  and  sometimes 
incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatism  the  regimen  should  be  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting  diet,  consisting  chiefly 
pf  vegetable  substances,  as  stew'ed  prunes,  coddled  apples,  cur^si 
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rants  or  gooseberries  boiled  in  milk,  is  most  proper.  Aebuthnot 
says,  ‘ If  there  be  a specific  in  aliment  for  the  rheumatism,  it  is 
certainly  whey;’  and  adds,  ‘That  he  knew  a person  subject  to 
this  disease,  who  could  never  be  cured  by  any  other  method  but 
by  a diet  of  whey  and  bread.’  He  likewise  says,  ‘That  cream 
of  tartar  in  water-gruel,  taken  for  several  days,  will  case  rheu- 
matic pains  considerably.’  This  I have  often  experienced,  but 
found  it  always  more  efficacious  when  joined  with  gum  guaiacum, 
as  already  directed.  In  this  case  the  patient  may  take  the  dose 
formerly  mentioned  twice  a-day,  and  likewise  a tea-spoonful  of 
the  volatile  tincture  of  gum-guaiacum  at  bed-time  in  wine-whey. 

This  course  may  be  continued  fora  week,  or  longer,  if  the  case 
proves  obstinate,  an4  the  patient’s  strength  will  permit.  It  ought 
then  to  be  omitted  for  a few  days,  and  repeated  again.  At  the 
same  time  leeches,  or  a blistering-plaster,  may  be  applied  to  the 
part  affected.  What  I have  generally  found  answer  better  than 
either  of  these,  in  obstinate  fixed  rheumatic  pains,  is  the  icarm 
plaster^.  I haye  likewise  known  a plaster  of  Burgundy  pitch 
worn  for  some  time  on  the  part  affected  give  great  relief  in  rheu- 
matic pains.  My  ingenious  friend  Dr  Alexander  of  Edinburgh, 
says,  he  has  frequently  cured  very  obstinate  rheumatic  pains,  by 
rubbing  the  parts  affected  with  tincture  of  cantharidcs.  When 
the  common  tincture  did  not  succeed,  he  used  it  of  a double  or 
treble  strength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  affected  is  likewise  often 
very  beneficial,  and  so  is  the  application  of  leeches. 

Though  this  disease  may  not  seem  to  yield  to  medicines  for 
some  time,  yet  they  ought  still  to  be  persisted  in.  Persons  who 
are  subject  to  frequent  returns  of  the  rheumatism,  will  often  find 
their  account  in  using  medicines,  whether  they  be  immediately 
affected  with  the  disease  or  not.  The  chronic  rheumatism  is 
similar  to  the  gout  in  this  respect,  that  the  most  proper  time  for 
using  medicines  to  extirpate  it,  is  when  the  patient  is  most  free 

from  the  disorder. 

< 

To  those  who  can  afford  the  expense,  I would  recommend  the 
\yarm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock  in  Derbyshire.  These  have 
often,  to  my  knowledge,  cured  very  obstinate  rheumatisms,  and 
are  always  safe  either  in  or  out  of  the  fit.  When  the  rheutnatism 
is  complicated  with  scorbutic  complaints,  which  is  not  seldom  the 
case,  the  Harrowgate  waters,  and  those  of  Moffat,  are  proper. 
They  should  both  be  drank  and  used  as  a warm  bath. 

There  are  several  of  our  own  domestic  plants  which  may  be 
used  with  advantage  in  the  rheumatism.  One  of  the  best  is  the 
white  7nustard.  A table-spoonful  of  the  seed  of  this  plant  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glass  of  water  or  small  wiiie. 
The  water  trefoil  is  likewise  of  great  use  in  this  complaint.  It 


See  Appendix,  Warm  Plaster* 
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iiiay  be  infused  in  wine  or  ale,  or  drank  in  form  of  tea.  The 
oTound-ivy,  camomile,  and  several  other  bitters,  are  also  beneficial, 
and  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  No  benefit  however  is  to 
be  expected  from  these,  unless  they  be  taken  for  a considerable 
time.  Excellent  medicines  are  often  despised  in  this  disease,  be- 
cause they  do  not  perform  an  immediate  cure;  whereas  nothing 
Would  be  more  certain  than  their  effect,  were  they  duly  persisted 
in.  Want  of  perseverance  in  the  use  of  medicines  is  one  reason 
why  chronic  diseases  are  so  seldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  especially  in  salt  water,  often  cures  the  rheu- 
matism. W^e  would  also  recommend  riding  on  horseback,  and 
wearing  flannel  next  the  skin.  Issues  are  likewise  very  proper, 
especially  in  chronic  cases.  If  the  pain  affects  the  shoulders,  an 
issue  may  be  made  in  the  arm ; but  if  it  affects  the  loins,  it  should 
be  put  into  the  leg  or  thigh. 

Persons  afflicted  with  the  scurvy  are  very  subject  to  rheumatic 
complaints.  The  best  medicines  in  this  case  are  bitters  and  mild 
purgatives.  These  may  either  be  taken  separately  or  together  as 
the  patient  inclines.  An  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  may  be  infused  in  a bottle  of  wine; 
and  one,  two,  or  three  wane  glasses  of  it  taken  daily,  as  shall  be 
found  necessary  for  keeping  the  body  gently  open.  In  cases 
where  the  bark  itself  proves  sufficiently  purgative,  the  rhubarb 
may  be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  rheumatism 
ought  to  make  choice  of  a dry,  warm  situation,  to  avoid  the  night- 
air,  wet  clothes,  and  wet  feet,  as  much  as  possible.  Their  cloth- 
ing should  be  warm,  and  they  should  wear  flannel  next  their  skin, 
and  make  frequent  use  of  the  flesh -brush. 

Wearing  fleecy  hosiery  next  the  skin,  is  the  best  and  most 
effectual  means  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  rheumatism.  In 
marshy  countries,  where  the  inhabitants  are  subject  to  ague  and 
rheumatism,  the  use  of  this  article  of  dress  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended.  In  such  situations,  persons  in  good  circumstances 
could  not  exert  their  beneficence  to  better  purpose  than  in 
supplying  their  poor  neighbours  with  so  cheap  and  simple  a 
preservative. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
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q^HIS  disease  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern  countries,  es- 
pecially  in  low  damp  situations,  near  large  marshes,  or  great 
quantities  of  stagnating  water.  Sedentary  people,  of  a dull 
melancholy  disposition,  are  most  subject  to  it.  It  proves  often 
fatal  to  sailors  on  long  voyages,  particularly  in  ships  that  are  not 
pro})erly  ventilated,  have  many  people  on  board,  or  where  cleanli- 
ness is  neglected. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  different  species  into  which 
this  disease  has  been  divided,  as  they  differ  from  one  another 
chiefly  in  degree.  What  is  called  the  land  scurvy.,  however,  is 
seldom  attended  with  those  highly  putrid  symptoms  which  ap- 
pear in  patients  who  liave  been  long  at  sea,  and  which,  we  pre- 
sume, are  rather  owing  to  confined  air,  want  of  exercise,  and  the 
unwliolesome  food  eaten  by  sailors  on  long  voyages,  than  to  any 
specific  difference  in  the  disease. 


CAUSES. — The  scurvy  is  occasioned  by  cold  moist  air;  by 
the  long  use  of  salted  or  smoke-dried  provisions,  or  any  kind  of' 
food  that  is  hard  of  digestion,  and  affords  little  nourishment.  It 
may  also  proceed  from  the  suppression  ot  customary  evacuations; 
as  the  menses,  the  haemorrhoidal  flux,  &c.  It  is  sometimes  owing 
to  an  hereditary  taint,  in  which  case  a very  small  cause  will  excite 
the  latent  disorder,  (xrief,  fear,  and  other  depressing  passions, 
have  a great  tendency  both  to  excite  and  aggravate  this  disease. 
The  same  observation  holds  with  regard  to  neglect  of  cleanliness; 
bad  clothing;  the  want  of  proper  exercise;  confined  air;  unwhole- 
some food;  or  any  disease  which  greatly  weakens  the  body,  or 
vitiates  the  humours. 


SYMPTOMS. — This  disease  may  be  known  by  unusual  w'eari- 
ness,  heaviness,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  especially  after 
motion ; rottenness  of  the  gums,  which  are  apt  to  bleed  on  the 
slightest  touch;  a stinking  breath;  frequent  bleeding  at  tlie  nose; 
crackling  of  the  joints;  difficulty  of  w'alking;  sometimes  a sw’^el ling 
and  sometimes  a falling  away  of  the  legs,  on  which  there  are  livid, 
yellowq  or  violet  coloured  spots;  the  face  is  generally  of  a pale  or 
leaden  colour.  As  the  disease  advances,  other  symptoms  come 
on;  as  rottenness  of  the  teeth,  haemorrhages,  or  discharges  of 
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blood  from  different  parts  of  the  body,  foul  obstinate  ulcers,  pains 
in  various  parts,  especially  about  the  breast,  dry  scaly  eruptions 
all  over  the  body,  &c.  At  last  a wasting  or  hectic  fever  comes 
on,  and  the  miserable  patient  is  often  carried  off  by  a dysentery, 
a diarrhoea,  a dropsy,  the  palsy,  fainting  fits,  or  a mortification  of 
some  of  the  bowels. 

CURE. — We  know  no  way  of  curing  this  disease  but  by 
pursuing  a plan  directly  opposite  to  that  which  brings  it  on.  I t 
proceeds  from  a vitiated  state  of  the  humours,  occasioned  by  er- 
rors in  diet,  air,  or  exercise ; and  this  cannot  be  removed  but  by 
a proper  attention  to  these  important  articles. 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a cold,  damp,  or 
confined  air,  he  sould  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  to  a dry, 
open,  and  moderately  warm  one.  If  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  disease  proceeds  from  a sedentary  life,  or  depressing 
passions,  as  grief,  fear,  &c.  the  patient  must  take  daily  as  much 
exercise  in  the  open  air  as  he  can  bear,  and  his  mind  should  be 
diverted  by  cheerful  company  and  other  amusements.  Nothing 
has  a greater  tendency  either  to  prevent  or  remove  this  disease, 
than  constant  cheerfulness  and  good  humour.  But  this,  alas ! 
is  seldom  the  lot  of  persons  afflicted  with  the  scurvy;  they  are 
generally  surly,  peevish,  and  morose. 

When  the  scurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a long  use  of  salted 
provisions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a diet  consisting  chiefly  of 
fresh  vegetables ; as  oranges,  apples,  lemons,  limes,  tamarinds, 
water-cresses,  scurvy-grass,  brook-lime,  &c.  The  use  of  these, 
with  milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread,  and  fresh  beer  or  cyder,  will 
seldom  fail  to  remove  a scurvy  of  this  kind,  if  taken  before  it  be 
too  far  advanced;  but  to  have  this  effect,  they  must  be  persisted 
in  for  a considerable  time.  When  fresh  vegetables  cannot  be 
obtamed,  pickled  or  preserved  ones  may  be  used;  and  where  these 
are  wanting,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  chymical  acids.  All 
the  patient’s  food  and  drink  should  in  this  case  be  sharpened  with 
cream  of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the  spirit  of  sea-salt. 

Th^se  things,  however,  will  more  certainly  prevent  than  cure 
the  scurvy,  for  which  reason  sea-faring  people,  especially  in  long 
voyages,  ought  to  lay  in  plenty  of  them.  Cabbages,  onions, 
gooseberries,  and  many  other  vegetables,  may  be  kept  a long 
time  by  pickling,  preservings  &c.  and  when  these  fail,  the  chymi- 
cal acids  recommended  above,  which  will  keep  for  any  length  of 
time,  may  be  used.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  if  ships  w^ere 
w^ell  ventilated,  had  got  store  of  fruits,  greens,  cyder,  &c.  laid 
in,  and  if  proper  regard  were  paid  to  cleanliness  and  w^armth, 
tliat  sailors  would  be  the  most  healthy  people  in  the  world,  and 
v/ould  seldom  suffer  either  from  the  scurvy  or  putrid  fevers. 
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which  are  so  fatal  to  that  useful  class  of  men;  but  it  is  too  much 
the  temper  of  such  people  to  despise  all  precaution;  they  will 
not  think  of  any  calamity  till  it  overtakes  them,  when  it  is  too^ 
late  to  ward  off  the  blow. 

It  must  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them  have  it  not  in 
their  power  to  make  the  provision  we  are  speaking  of;  but  in  this 
case  it  is  the  duty  of  their  employers  to  make  it  for  them;  and 
no  man  ought  to  engage  in  a long  voyage  without  having  these 
articles  secured. 

I have  often  seen  very  extraordinary  effects  in  the  land  scurvy 
from  a milk  diet.  This  preparation  of  Nature  is  a mixture  of 
animal  and  vegetable  properties,  which  of  all  others  is  the  most 
fit  for  restoring  a decayed  constitution,  and  removing  that  par- 
ticular acrimonv  of  the  humours,  which  seems  to  constitute  the 
very  essence  of  the  scurvy,  and  many  other  diseases.  But  people 
despise  this  wholesome  and  nourishing  food,  because  it  is  cheap, 
and  devour  with  greediness,  flesh  and  fermented  liquors,  w’hile 
milk  is  only  deemed  fit  for  their  hogs. 

The  most  proper  drink  in  the  scurvy  is  whey  or  butter-milk.. 
When  these  cannot  be  had,  sound  cydei',  perry,  or  spruce-beer, 
may  be  used.  Wort  lias  likewise  been  found  to  be  a proper  drink 
in  the  .scurvy,  and  may  be  used  at  sea,  as  malt  will  keep  during 
the  longest  voyage.  A decoction  of  the  tops  of  the  spruce-fir  is 
likewise  proper.  It  may  be  drank  in  the  quantity  of  an  Englislr 
pint  twice  a-day.  Tar- water  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
or  decoctions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables;  as 
sarsaparilla,  marsh-mallow  roots,  See.  Infusions  of  the  bitter 
plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  lesser  centaury,  marsh-trefoil,  &c.  are 
likewise  beneficial.  I have  seen  the  peasants  in  some  parts  of 
Britain  express  the  juice  of  the  last  mentioned  plant,  and  drink 
it  with  good  effect  in  tliese  foul  scorbutic  eruptions  with  whicb 
they  are  often  troubled  in  the  spring  season. 

Harrowgate-water  is  certainly  an  excellent  medicine  in  the 
land-scurvy.  I have  often  seen  patients  who  had  been  reduced' 
to  the  most  deplorable  condition  by  this  disease,  greatly  relieved 
bv  drinking  the  sulphur-water,  and  bathing  in  it.  The  chaly- 
beate-water may  also  be  used  with  advantage,  especially  with  a 
view  to  brace  the  stomach  after  drinking  the  sulphur- water,, 
whicl),  though  it  sharpens  the  appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken  thfr 
power  of  digestion. 

A slight  degree  of  scurvy  may  be  carried  off  by  frequently 
sucking  a little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter  orange  or  a lemon.  Vv  heii 
the  disease  affects  the  gums  only,  this  practice,  if  continued  fur 
some  time,  will  generally  carry  it  off*.  We  w'ould,  ho^vever,  re- 
commend the  bitter  orange  as  greatly  piTferable  to  leinon;  it 
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seems  to  be  as  good  a medicine,  and  is  not  near  so  hurtful  to  the 
stomach.  Perhaps  our  own  sorrel  may  be  little  inferior  to  either 

of  them. 

All  kinds  of  salad  are  good  in  the  scurvy,  and  ought  to  be  eaten 
very  plentifully,  as  spinage,  lettuce,  parsley,  celery,  endive,  ra- 
dish,  dandelion,  &:c.  It  is  amazing  to  see  how  soon  veget- 
ahles  in  the  spring  cure  the  brute  animals  of  any  scab  or  ou  - 
ness  which  is  upon  their  skins.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
their  effects  would  be  as  great  upon  the  human  species,  were  they 
used  in  proper  quantity  for  a sufficient  length  of  time. 

I have  sometimes  seen  good  effects  in  scorbutic  complaints  of 
very  long  standing,  from  the  use  of  a decoction  of  the  roote  ot 
water-dock.  It  is  usually  made  by  boiling  a pound  of  the  fresh 
root  in  six  English  pints  of  water,  till  about  one-third  ot  it  be 
consumed.  The  dose  is  from  half  a pint  to  a whole  pint  ot  the 
decoction  every  day.  But  in  all  the  cases  where  I have  seen  it 
prove  beneficial,  it  was  made  much  stronger,  and  drank  m krge 
quantities.  The  safest  way,  however,  is  for  the  patient  to  begin 
with  small  doses,  and  increase  them  both  in  strength  and  quan- 
tity  as  he  finds  his  stomach  will  bear  it.  It  must  be  used  toi  a 
considerable  time.  I have  known  some  take  it  for  many  months, 
and  have  been  told  of  others  who  had  used  it  for  several  years, 
before  they  were  sensible  of  any  benefit,  but  who  nevertheless 

were  cured  by  it  at  length. 

The  leprosy,  which  was  so  common  in  this  country  long  ago, 
seems  to  have  been  near  aAin  to  the  scurvy.  Perhaps  its  ap- 
pearing so  seldom  now,  may  be  owing  to  the  inhabitants  ot  Bri- 
tain eatino^  more  vegetable  food  than  formerly,  living  more  upon 
tea  and  odicr  diluting  diet,  using  less  salted  meat,  being  more 
cleanly,  better  lodged  and  clothed,  &c. — For  the  cure  of  this 
disease  we  would  recommend  the  same  course  of  diet  and  medi- 
cine  as  in  the  scurvy. 

OF  THE  SCROPHULA,  OR  KING’S  EVIL. 

This  disease  chiefly  affects  the  glands,  especially  those  of  the 
neck.  Children,  and  young  persons  of  a sedentary  life,  are  very 
subject  to  it.  It  is  one  of  those  diseases  which  may  be  removed 
by  proper  regimen,  but  seldom  yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  cold,  damp,  marshy  countries,  are  most  liable  to  the 

scrophula. 

CAUSES. This  disease  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary 

tainC  infection,  a scrophulous  nurse,  &c.  Children  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  sickly  parents,  whose  constitutions 
have  been  greatly  injured  by  the  pox,  or  other  chronic  diseases, 
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are  apt  to  be  affected  by  tbe  scrophula.  It  may  likewise  pro- 
ceed I'rom  such  diseases  as  weaken  tlie  habit  or  vitiate  the  hu- 
mours, as  the  sniall-pox,  mea.sles,  &c.  External  injuries,  as 
blows,  bruises,  and  the  like,  sometimes  produce  scrophuious 
ulcers;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe,  wlien  this  happens,  that 
there  has  been  a predisposition  in  the  habit  of  this  disease.  In 
short,  whatever  tends  to  vitiate  the  humours  or  relax  the  solids, 
paves  the  way  to  the  scrophula;  as  the  want  of  proper  exercise, 
too  much  heat  or  cold,  confined  air,  unwholesome  food,  bad  wa- 
ter, the  long  use  of  poor,  weak,  watery  aliments,  the  neglect  of 
cleanliness,  &c.  Nothing  tends  more  to  induce  this  disease  in 
children  than  allowing  them  to  continue  long  wet.* 

SYMPTOMS. — At  first,  small  knots  appear  under  the  chin, 
or  behind  the  ears,  which  gradually  increase  in  number  and  size, 
till  they  form  one  large  hard  tumour.  This  often  continues  for 
a long  time  without  breaking,  and  when  it  does  break,  it  only 
discharges  a thin  santes^  or  watery  humour.  Other  parts  of  the 
body  are  likewise  liable  to  its  attack,  as  the  arm-pits,  groins,  feet, 
hands,  eyes,  breasts,  &c.  Nor  are  the  internal  parts  exempt  from 
it.  It  often  affects  the  lungs,  liver,  or  spleen;  and  I have  fre- 
quently seen  the  glands  of  the  mysentery  greatly  enlarged  by  it. 

Those  obstinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the  feet  and 
hands  with  swelling,  and  little  or  no  redness,  are  of  the  scro- 
phuious kind.  They  seldom  discharge  good  matter,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  cure.  The  white  swellings  of  the  joints 
seem  likewise  to  be  of  this  kind.  They  are  with  difficulty  brought 
to  a suppuration,  and  when  opened  they  only  discharge  a thin 
ichor.  There  is  not  a more  general  symptom  of  the  scrophula 
than  a swelling  of  the  upper  lip  and  nose.  It  sometimes  begins 
in  a toe  or  finger,  which  continues  long  swelled,  with  no  great 
degree  of  pain,  till  the  bone  becomes  carious. 

REGIMEN. — As  this  disease  proceeds,  in  a great  measure, 
from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be  generous  and  nourishing, 
but  at  the  same  time  light  and  of  easy  digestion;  as  well  fer- 
mented bread  made  of  sound  grain,  the  flesh  and  broth  of  young 
animals,  with  now  and  then  a glass  of  generous  wine,  or  good 
ale.  The  air  ought  to  be  open,  dry,  and  not  too  cold,  and  the 
patient  should  take  as  much  exercise  as  he  can  bear.  This  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Children  who  have  sufficient  exercise 
are  seldom  troubled  with  the  scrophula. 

MEDICINE. — The  vulgar  are  remarkably  credulous  with 
regard  to  the  cure  of  the  scrophula;  many  of  them  believing  in 


* The  scrophula,  as  well  as  the  rickets,  is  found  to  prevail  in  large  aanufa^tuj;® 
ing  towns,  where  people  live  gross,  and  lead  sedentary  lives. 
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the  virtue  of  the  royal  touch,  that  of  the  seventh  son,  &c..  The 
truth  is,  we  know  but  little  either  of  the  nature  or  cure  of  this 
disease,  and  where  reason  or  medicine  fail,  superstition  always 
comes  in  their  place.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  diseases  which  are 
the  most  difficult  to  understand,  we  generally  hear  of  the  great- 
est number  of  miraculous  cures  l)eing  performed.  Here,  liow- 
ever,  the  deception  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  scrophula,  at 
a certain  period  of  life,  often  cures  of  itself;  and  if  the  patient 
happens  to  be  touched  about  this  time,  the  cure  is  imputed  to  the 
touch,  and  not  to  Nature,  who  is  really  the  physician.  In  the 
same  way  the  insignificant  nostrums  of  quacks  and  old  women 
often  gain  applause  when  they  deserve  none. 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  custom  of  plying 
children  in  the  scrophula  with  strong  purgative  medicines.  People 
imagine  it  proceeds  from  humours  which  must  be  purged  off, 
without  considering  that  these  purgatives  increase  the  debility 
and  aggravate  the  disease.  It  has  indeed  been  found,  that  keep>» 
ing  the  body  gently  open  for  some  time,  especially  w ith  sea-water, 
has  a good  effect;  but  this  should  only  be  given  in  gross  habits, 
and  in  such  quantity  as  to  procure  one,  or  at  most  two  stools 
every  day. 

Bathing  in  the  salt-water  has  likewise  a very  good  effect,  es^ 
pecially  in  the  w^arm  season.  I have  often  known  a course  of 
bathing  in  salt-water,  and  drinking  it  in  such  quantities  as  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open,  cure  a scrophula,  after  many  other 
medicines  had  been  tried  in  vain.  When  salt  water  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  patient  may  be  bathed  in  fresh  water,  and  his  body 
kept  open  by  small  quantities  of  salt  and  water,  or  some  other 
mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing,  and  drinking  the  salt-water,  w'e  would, 
recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  cold  bath  may  be  used  iq 
summer,  and  tlie  bark  in  winter.  To  an  adult,  lialf  a dram  of 
the  bark  in  powder  may  be  given  in  a glass  of  red  wine  four  or 
five  times  a-day.  Children,  and  such  as  cannot  take  it  in  sub^ 
stance,  may  use  the  decoction  made  in  the  following  manner: 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  a dram  of  Winter's  bark, 
l)oth  grossly  powdered,  in  an  English  quart  of  w ater  to  a pint : 
tow  ards  the  end,  half  an  ounce  of  sliced  liquorice-root  and  a hand- 
ful of  raisins  may  be  added,  which  will  both  render  the  decoction 
less  di.sagreeabie,  and  make  it  up  more  of  the  bark.  The  liquor 
must  be  strained,  and  two,  three,  or  four  table-spoonfuls,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  patient,  given  three  times  a-day;  but,  in 
place  of  this,  I now^  use  the  compound  tincture  of  bark. 

The  Moffat  and  Hatrow^gate  waters,  especially  the  latter,  are 
likewise  very  proper  medicines  in  the  scrophula.  They  oiigh| 
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now,  however,  to  be  drank  in  large  quantities,  but  should  be 
taken  so  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  and  must  be  used  for 
a considerable  time. 

The  hemlock  may  sometimes  be  used  with  advantage  in  the 
scrophula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a general  rule,  that  the  sea- 
water is  most  proper  before  there  are  any  suppuration  or  symp- 
toms of  tabes;  the  Peruvian  bark,  when  there  are  running  sores, 
and  a degree  of  hectic  fever;  and  the  hemlock  in  old  inveterate 
cases  approaching  to  the  schirrous  or  cancerous  state.  Either 
the  extract  or  the  fresh  juice  of  this  plant  may  be  used.  The 
dose  may  be  small  at  first,  and  increased  gradually  as  far  as  the 
stomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

External  applications  are  of  little  use.  Before  the  tumour 
breaks,  nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to  it,  unless  a piece  of  flan- 
nel, or  something  to  keep  it  warm.  After  it  breaks,  the  sore  may 
be  dressed  with  some  digestive  ointment.  What  I have  always 
found  to  answer  best,  was  the  yellow  basilicon  mixed  with  about 
a sixth  or  eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 
The  sore  may  be  dressed  with  this  twice  a-day ; and  if  it  be  very 
fungous,  and  does  not  digest  well,  a larger  proportion  of  the 
precipitate  may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  disease,  though  they  do  not  cure 
it,  are  not  to  be  despised.  If  the  patient  can  be  kept  alive  by 
any  means  till  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  puberty,  he  has  a great 
chance  to  get  well ; but  if  he  does  not  recover  at  this  time,  in  all 
probability  lie  never  will. 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  so  apt  to  communicate 
to  their  offspring  as  the  scrophula,  for  which  reason  people  ought 
to  beiyare  of  marrying  into  families  affected  with  this  disease. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  scrophula,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  observations  on  nursing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book. 

OF  THE  ITCH. 

Though  this  disease  is  commonly  communicated  by  infection, 
yet  it  seldom  prevails  where  due  regard  is  paid  to  cleanliness, 
fresh  air,  and  wholesome  diet.  It  generally  appears  in  form  of 
small  w^atery  pustules,  first  about  th^  wrists,  or  between  the  fin- 
gers; afterwards  it  affects  the  arms,  legs,  thighs,  &c.  These 
pustules  are  attended  with  an  intolerable  itching,  especially  when 
the  patient  is  warm  in  bed,  or  sits  by  the  fire.  Sometimes  in- 
deed, the  skin  is  covered  with  large  blotches,  or  scabs,  and  at 
other  times  with  a white  scurf,  or  scally  eruption.  This  last  is 
called  the  Dry  Itch,  and  is  the  most  difficult  to  cure. 
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The  itch  is  seldom  a dangerous  disease,  unless  when  it  is  ren- 
dered so  by  neglect  or  improper  treatment.  If  it  be  suffered  to 
continue  too  long,  it  may  vitiate  the  whole  mass  of  humours;  and 
if  it  be  suddenly  drove  in,  without  proper  evacuations,  it  may 
occasion  fevers,  inflammations  of  the  viscera,  or  other  internal  dis- 
orders. 

The  best  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is  sulphur,  which 
ought  to  be  used  boi-h  externally  and  internally.  The  parts  most 
affected  may  be  rubbed  with  an  ointment  made  of  the  flour  of 
sulphur,  two  ounces;  crude  sal  ammoniac  finely  powdered,  t^yo 
drams;  hogslard,  or  butter,  four  ounces.  If  a scruple  or  half  a 
dram  of  the  essence  of  lemon  be  added,  it  will  entirely  take  away 
the  disagreeable  smell.  About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  this  may 
be  rubbed  upon  the  extremities  at  bed-time  twice  or  thrice  a- 
week.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  rub  the  whole  body;  but  when 
it  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  all  at  once,  but  by  turns,  as  it  is 
dangerous  to  stop  too  many  pores  at  the  same  tinie. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  use  the  ointment,  he  ought,  if  kr 
be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take  a purge  or  two.  It  will  like- 
wise be  proper,  during  the  use  of  it,  to  take  every  night  and 
morning  as  much  of  the  flour  of  brimstone  and  cream  of  tartar, 
in  a little  treacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open. 
He  should  beware  of  catching  cold,  should  wear  more  clothes 
than  usual,  and  take  every  thing  warm.  The  same  clothes,  the 
Jinen  excepted,  ought  to  be  worn  all  the  time  of  using  the  oint- 
ment; and  such  clothes  as  have  been  worn  while  the  patient  was 
under  the  disease,  are  not  to  be  used  again,  unless  they  have  been 
fumigated  with  brimstone  and  thoroughly  cleansed,  otherwise 
they  wall  communicate  the  infection  anew.^ 

I never  knew  brimstone,  when  used  as  directed  above,  fail  to 
cure  the  itch;  and  I have  reason  to  believe,  that,  if  duly  per- 
sisted in,  it  never  will  fail;  but  if  it  be  only  used  once  or  twice, 
and  cleanliness  neglected,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  disorder  returns. 
The  quantity  of  ointment  mentioned  above  will  generally  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  cure  of  one  person ; but,  if  any  symptoms  of  the 
disease  should  appear  again,  the  medicine  must  be  repeated.  It. 
is  both  more  safe  and  efficacious  when  persisted  in  for  a con- 
siderable time,  than  when  a large  quantity  is  applied  at  once. 
As  most  people  dislike  the -smell  of  sulphur,  they  may  use  in  its 
place  the  powder  of  white  hellebore  root  made  up  into  an  oint- 


* Sir  John  Frtngle  observes,  that  tho«gh  this  disease  may  seem  trifling,  there  i* 
ro  one  in  the  army  that  is  more  troublesome  to  cure,  as  the  infection  often  lurks  in 
clothes,  8cc..ancl  breaks  out  a second  or  even  a third  time.  The  same  inconveniency 
occurs  in  private  families,  unless  particular  regard  be  paid  to  the  changing  or  clean- 
ing of  their  clothes,  which  last  is  by  »o  means  an  easy  operation. 
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ment,  in  the  same  manner,  which  will  seldom  fail  to  cure  the  itch. 

People  ouglit  to  he  extremely  cautious  lest  they  take  other 
■f^ruptions  for  the  itcli;  as  the  stoppage  of  these  may  be  attended 
^A'hh  fatal  consequences.  Many  of  the  eruptive  disorders  to 
,hich  children  are  liable,  have  a near  resemblance;  and  I have 
OTten  known  infants  killed  by  being  rubbed  with  greasy  ointments 
tile  ^ made  these  eruptions  sti'ike  suddenly  in,  which  nature  had 
♦J  rowii  out  to  presene  the  patient’s  life,  or  prevent  some  other 
malady, 

Much  mischief  is  likewise  done  by  the  use  of  mercury  in  this 
disease.  Some  persons  are  so  fool-hardy  as  to  wash  the  parts  af- 
fected with  a strong  solution  of  the  corrosive  sublimate.  Others 
use  the  mercurial  ointment,  without  taking  the  least  care  either 
to  avoid  cold,  keep  the  body  open,  or  observe  a proper  regimen. 
The  consequences  of  such  conduct  may  be  easily  guessed.  I 
have  know  n even  the  mercurial  girdles  produce  bad  effects,  and 
would  advise  every  person,  as  he  values  his  health,  to  beware 
how^  he  uses  them.  Mercury  ought  never  to  be  used  as  a medi- 
cine without  the  greatest  care.  Ignorant  people  look  upon  these 
girdles  as  a kind  of  charm,  without  considering  that  the  mercury 
enters  the  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  "what  mischief  is  done  by  using  mercurial 
ointment  for  curing  the  itch  and  killing  vermin ; yet  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  either:  the  former  may  be  always  more  certainly  cured 
by  sulphur,  and  the  latter  will  never  be  found  where  due  regard 
is  paid  to  cleanliness. 

Those  wdio  would  avoid  this  detestable  disease  ought  to  be- 
ware of  infected  persons,  to  use  wholesome  food,  and  to  study 
universal  cleanliness.* 


CHAPTER  XL. 


OF  THE  ASTHMA. 

« 

The  asthma  is  a disease  of  the  lungs,  which  seldom  admits  of 
a cure.  Persons  in  the  decline  of  life  are  most  liable  to  it. 


* The  itch  is  now  by  cleanliness  banished  from  every  genteel  family  in  Britain. 
It  still,  however,  prevails  among  the  poorer  sorts  of  peasants  in  Scotland,  and  among 
the  manufacturers  in  England.  These  are  not  only  sufficient  to  keep  the  seeds  of 
the  disease  alive,  but  to  spread  the  infection  among  ethers.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  some  effectual  method  could  be  devised  for  extirpating  it  altogether.  Several 
country  clergymen  have  told  me,  that  by  getting  such  as  were  infected  cured,  and 
-strongly  recommending  an  attention  to  cleanliness,  they  have  banished  the  itch 
entirely  out  of  their  parishes.  Why  might  not  others  do  the  same  I 
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It  is  distingiiishcd  into  the  moist  and  dry,  or  humoral  and 
nervous.  The  former  is  attended  with  expectoration  or  spitting; 
but  in  the  latter  the  patient  seldom  spits,  unless  sometimes  a little 
tough  phlegm  by  the  mere  force  of  cougliing. 

CAUSES. — The  asthma  is  sometimes  hereditary.  It  may 
likewise  proceed  from  a bad  formation  of  the  breast ; the  fuines 
of  metals  or  minerals  taken  into  the  lungs;  violent  exercise, 
especially  running;  the  obstruction  of  customary  evacuations,  as 
the  menses,  hamorrhoids,  &c.  the  sudden  retrocession  of  the  gout, 
or  striking  in  of  eruptions,  as  the  small-pox,  measles,  Szc.  violent 
passions  of  the  mind,  as  sudden  fear  or  surprise.  In  a word,  the 
disease  may  proceed  from  any  cause  that  either  impedes  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  or  prevents  their  being 
duly  expanded  by  the  air. 

SYMPTOMS.— An  asthma  is  known  by  a quick  laborious 
breathing,  which  is  generally  performed  with  a kind  of  wheezing 
noise.  Sometimes  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  so  great,  that 
the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  in  an  erect  posture,  otherwise  he  is 
in  danger  of  being  suffocated.  A fit  or  paroxysm  of  the  asthma 
generaffy  happens  after  a person  has  been  exposed  to  cold  easterly 
winds,  or  has  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  weather,  or  has  got  wet, 
or  continued  long  in  a damp  place  under  ground,  or  has  taken 
some  food  which  the  stomach  could  not  digest,  as  pastries,  toasted 
cheese,  or  the  like. 

The  paroxysm  is  commonly  ushered  in  with  listlissness,  want 
of  sleep,  hoarseness,  a cough,  belching  of  wind,  a sense  of  heavi- 
ness about  the  breast,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  To  these 
succeed  heat,  fever,  pain  ©f  the  head,  sickness  and  nausea,  great 
oppression  of  the  breast,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a weak  and 
sometimes  intermitting  pulse,  an  involuntary  flow  of  tears,  bilious 
vomitings,  &c.  All  the  symptoms  grow  worse  towards  night; 
the  patient  is  easier  when  up  than  in  bed,  and  is  very  desirous  of 
cool  air. 

REGIMEN.— The  food  ought  to  be  light  and  of  easy  diges- 
tion. Boiled  meats  are  to  be  preferred  to  roasted,  and  the  flesh 
of  young  animals  to  that  of  old.  AJI  windy  food,  and  whatever 
is  apt  to  swell  in  the  stomach,  is  to  be  avoided.  Light  puddings, 
white  broths,  and  ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled,  or  roasted,  are  pro- 
per. Strong  liquors  of  all  kinds,  especially  malt-liquor,  are 
hurtful.  The  patient  sliould  eat  a very  light  supper,  or  rather 
none  at  all,  and  should  never  suffer  himself  to  be  long  costive, 
s His  clothing  should  be  warm,  especially  in  the  winter  season. 
As  all  disorders  of  the  breast  are  much  relieved  by  keeping  the 
feet  warm,  and  promoting  the  perspiration,  a flannel  shirt  or 
waistcoat,  and  thick  shoes,  will  be  of  singular  service. 
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But  nothing  is  of  so  great  importance  is  the  asthma  as  pure 
and  moderately  warm  air.  Asthmatic  people  can  seldom  bear 
either  the  close  heavy  air  of  a large  town,  or  the  sharp  keen  at- 
mosphere of  a bleak  liilly  country:  a medium,  thereforCj  between 
these  is  to  be  chosen.  The  air  near  a large  town  is  often  better 
than  at  a distance,  provided  the  patient  be  removed  so  far  as  not 
to  be  affected  by  the  smoke.  Some  asthmatic  patients  indeed 
breathe  easier  in  town  than  in  the  country;  but  this  is  seldom  the 
case,  cs))ecially  in  towns  where  much  coal  is  burnt.  Asthmatic 
persons  who  are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all  day,  ought  at  least  to 
sleep  out  of  it.  Even  this  will  often  prove  of  great  service.  Those 
who  can  afford  it  ought  to  travel  into  a warmer  climate.  Many 
asthmatic  persons  who  cannot  live  in  Britain,  enjoy  very  good 
health  in  the  south  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  or  Italy. 

Exercise  is  likewise  of  very  great  importance  in  the  asthma,  as 
it  promotes  the  digestion,  and  greatly  assists  in  the  preparation 
of  the  blood.  The  blood  of  asthmatic  persons  is  seldom  duly 
prepared,  owing  to  the  proper  action  of  the  lungs  being  impeded. 
For  this  reason  such  people  ought  daily  to  take  as  much  exercise, 
either  on  foot,  horseback,  or  in  a carriage,  as  they  can  bear. 

MEDICINE. — Almost  all  that  can  be  done  by  medicine  in 
this  disease  is  to  relieve  the  patient  when  seized  with  a violent 
fit.  This  indeed  requires  the  greatest  expedition,  as  the  disease 
often  proves  suddenly  fatal.  In  the  paroxysm  or  fit  the  body  is 
generally  bound,  a purging-clyster,  with  a solution  of  asafoetida, 
ought  therefore  to  be  administered,  and  if  there  be  occasion,  it 
may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  The  patienfs  feet  and  legs 
ought  to  be  immersed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed 
with  a warm  hand,  or  dry  cloth.  Bleeding,  unless  extreme 
weakness  or  old  age  should  forbid  it,  is  highly  proper.  If  there 
be  a violent  spasm  about  the  breast  or  stomach,  warm  fomenta- 
tions or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  part  affected,  and  warm  cataplasms  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet.  The  patient  must  drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors,  and  may 
take  a tea-spoonful  of  the  tincture  of  castor  and  saffron  mixed 
together  in  a cup  of  valeiaan  ten,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Some- 
times a vomit  has  a very  good  effect,  and  snatches  the  patient,  as 
it  were,  from  the  jaws  of  death.  This,  however,  will  be  more 
safe  after  other  evacuations  have  been  premised.  A very  strong 
infusion  of  roasted  coffee  is  said  to  give  ease  in  an  asthmatic 
paroxysm. 

In  the  moist  asthma,  such  things  as  promote  expectoration  or 
spitting,  ought  to  be  used ; as  the  syrup  of  squills,  gum  ammo- 
niac, and  such  like.  A common  spoonful  of  the  syrup  or  oxy- 
mel  of  squills,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cinnamon-water, 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  through  the  day,  and  four  or 
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five  pills  made  of  equal  parts  of  asafoetida  and  gum-ammoniac  at 
bed  time.* 

For  the  convulsive  or  nervous  astiima  antispasmodics  and 

bracers  are  the  most  proper  medicines.  The  patient  may  take 

a tea-spoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  twice  a-day.  The  Peruvian 

bark  is  sometimes  found  to  be  of  use  in  this  case.  It  may  be 

%/ 

taken  in  substance,  or  infused  in  wine.  In  short,  every  thing 
that  braces  the  nerves,  or  takes  off  spasm,  may  be  of  use  in  a 
nervous  asthma.  It  is  often  relieved  by  the  use  of  asses’  milk;  I 
have  likewise  known  cow’s  milk  drank  warm  in  the  morning  have 
a very  good  effect  in  this  case. 

In  every  species  of  asthma,  setons  and  issues  have  a good  ef- 
fect; they  may  either  be  set  in  the  back  or  side,  and  should  never 
be  allowed  to  dry  up.  W e shall  here,  once  for  all,  observe,  that 
not  only  in  the  asthma,  but  in  most  chronic  diseases,  issues  are 
extremely  proper.  They  are  both  a safe  and  efficacious  remedy; 
and  though  they  do  not  always  cure  the  disease,  yet  they  will 
often  prolong  the  patient’s  life. 

This  disease,  common  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  is  almost  un- 
known in  milder  climates;  hence  a chance  of  climate  is  always 
advisable,  and  though  neither  that  nor  medicine  can  ever  era- 
dicate the  disease,  yet  the  change  to  a warmer  country,  with 
proper  attention  to  regimen,  may  enable  an  asthmatic  person 
to  live  many  years  in  tolerable  health,  In  this,  as  in  most  othee 
disorders,  no  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  every  situation, 
but  the  patient’s  ease  and  constitution  must  be  particularly  con- 
sulted. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 

rjlHE  apoplexy  is  a sudden  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  during 
which  the  patient  is  to  all  appearance  dead,  the  heart  and 
lungs,  however,  still  continue  to  move.  Though  this  disease 


* After  copious  evacuations,  large  doses  of  aether  have  been  found  very  efficaci- 
ous in  removing  a fit  of  the  asthma.  I have  likewise  known  the  following  mixture 
produce  very  happy  effects:  To  four  or  five  ounces  of  the  solution  or  milk  of  gum- 
ammoniac  add  two  ounces  of  simple  cinnamon-water,  the  same  quantity  of  balsamic 
syrup,  and  half  an  ounce  of  paregoric  elixir.  Of  this  two  table-spoonfuls  may  be 
taken  every  three  hours. 

Q Q 
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proves  often  fital,  yet  it  may  sometimes  be  removed  by  proper 
care.  It  cliiefly  attacks  sedentary  persons  of  a gross  habit,  wiio 
lise  a rich  and  plentiful  dipt,  and  indulge  in  strong  liquors. 
People  in  the  decline  of  life  are  most  subject  to  the  a})oplexy. 
It  prevails  most  in  winter,  es}>ecially  in  rainy  seasons,  and  very 
low  states  of  the  barometer. 

CAUSES. — The  immediate  cause  of  an  apoplexy  is  a com- 
pression of  the  brain,  occasioned  by  an  excess  of  bloody  or  a col- 
lection of  watery  humours.  The  former  is  called  a sanguine^  and 
the  latter  a serous  apoplexy.  It  may  be  occa.sioned  by  any  thing 
that  increases  the  circulation  towards  the  brain,  or  ])revents  the 
return  of  the  blood  from  the  head:  as  intense  studv;  violent 
passions^;  viewing  objects  fora  long  time  obliquely ; wearing  any 
thing  too  tight  about  the  neck;  a rich  and  luxurious  diet;  sup- 
pression of  urine;  suffering  the  body  to  cool  suddenly  after  hav- 
ing been  greatly  heated;  continuing  long  in  a warm  or  cold 
bath ; the  excessive  use  of  spiceries,  or  high-seasoned  food ; exces.s 
of  vencry;  the  sudden  striking  in  of  any  eruption;  suffering  issues, 
setons,  &c.  suddenly  to  dry  up,  or  the  stop|;)age  of  any  customary 
evacuation;  a mercurial  siilivation  pushed  too  far,  or  suddenly 
checked  by  cold;  wounds  or  bruises  on  the  head;  long  exposure 
to  excessive  cold ; poisonous  exlialations,  See. 

SYMPTOMS,  and  method  of  cure. — -The  usual  forerunners 
of  an  apoplexy  are  giddiness,  pain  and  swimming  of  the  head ; 
loss  of  memory;  drowsiness;  noise  in  the  ears;  the  night  mare; 
a spontaneous  flux  of  tears  and  laborious  respiration.  When 
persons  of  an  apopletic  make,  observe  these  symptoms,  they  have 
reason  to  fear  the  approach  of  a fit,  and  should  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent it  by  bleeding,  a slender  diet,  and  opening  medicines. 

In  the  sanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not  die  suddenly, 
the  countenance  appears  florid,  the  face  is  swelled  or  puffed  up, 
and  the  blood  vessels,  especially  about  the  neck  and  temples,  ai’e 
turgid;  the  pulse  l>eats  strong;  the  eyes  are  prominent  and  fixed, 
and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  and  performed  with  a snorting 
noise.  The  excrements  and  urine  are  often  voided  spontaneously, 
and  tlie  patient  is  sometimes  seized  with  vomiting. 

In  this  species  of  apoplexy  every  raetliod  must  be  taken  to 
lessen  the  force  of  the  circulation  towards  the  head.  The  pa- 
tient should  be  kept  perfectly  easy  and  cool.  His  head  should 


♦ I knew  a woman  who  in  a violent  fit  of  anger  was  seized  with  a sanguine  apo- 
plexy. She  at  first  complained  of  extreme  pain,,  as  if  daggers  had  been  thrust 
through  her  head,  as  she  expressed  it.  Afterwards  she  became  comatose,  her  puke 
Sunk  very  low,  and  was  exceeding  slow.  By  bleeding,  blistering,  and  other  evacua- 
ijons,  she  was  kept  alive  for  about  a fortnight.  When  her  head  was  opened,  % hrge 
quantity  of  extravasated  blood  was  found  m the  left  vcntricl®  of  the  brain, 
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be  raised  pretty  high,  and  his  feet  suffered  to  hang  down,  Ilis 
clothes  ought  to  be  loosened,  especially  about  the  neck,  and  fresh 
air  admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  garters  should  be  tied  pretty 
tight,  by  which  means  die  motion  of  the  blood  from  the  lower 
extremities  will  be  retarded.  As  soon  as  the  patient  is  placed  in 
a proper  posture,  he  should  be  bled  freely  in  the  neck  or  arm, 
and,  if  there  be  occasion,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  two 
or  three  hours.  A laxative  clyster,  with  plenty  of  sweet  oil,  or 
fresh  butter,  and  a spoonful  or  t^^^r  of  common  salt  in  it,  may  l)e 
administered  every  two  hours,  and  blistering-plasters  applied  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  and  to  the  calves  of  the  legs, 

As  soon  as  the  symptoms  are  a little  abated,  and  the  patient 
k able  to  swallow,  he  ought  to  drink  freely  of  some  diluting 
opening  liquor ; as  a decoction  of  tamarinds  and  liquorice,  cream- 
tartar  whey,  or  common  whey  with  cream  of  tartar  dissolved  in 
it.  Or  he  may  take  any  cooling  purge,  as  Glauber’s  salts, 
manna  dissolved  in  an  infusion  of  senna,  or  the  like.  All  spirita 
and  other  strong  liquors  are  to  be  avoided.  Even  volatile  salts 
held  to  the  nose  do  mischief.  Vomits,  for  the  same  reason,  ought 
not  to't)e  given,  or  any  thing  that  may  increase  the  motion  of  the 
blood  towards  the  head. 

In  the  serous  apoplexy,  the  symptoms  are  nearly  the  same, 
only  the  pulse  is  not  so  strong,  the  countenance  is  less  florid,  and 
the  breathing  less  difficult.  Bleeding  is  not  so  necessary  here  as 
ill  the  former  case.  It  may,  however,  generally  be  performed 
once  with  safety  and  advantage,  but  should  not  be  repeated. 
TTiie  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  same  posture  as  directed 
aliove,  and  should  have  blistering-plasters  applied,  and  receive 
opening  clysters  in  the  same  manner.  Purges  are  here  likewise 
necessary,  and  the  patient  may  drink  strong  balm-tea.  If  he  be 
inclined  to  sweat,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drinking  sinall 
wine-whey,  or  an  infusion  of  carduus  benedictus.  A plentiful 
sweat  kept  up  for  a considerable  time  has  often  carried  off  a serous 
apoplexy. 

When  apoplectic  symptoms  proceed  fi'om  opium,  or  other  nar- 
cotic substances  taken  into  the  stomach,  vomits  are  necessary. 
The  patient  is  generally  relieved  as  soon  as  he  has  discharged 
the  poison  in  this  way. 

Persons  of  an  apoplectic  make,  or  those  who  have  been  at- 
tacked by  it,  ought  to  use  a very  spare  and  slender  diet,  avoid- 
ing all  strong  liquors,  spiceries,  and  high-seasoned  food.  They 
ought  likewise  to  guard  against  all  violent  passions,  and  to  avoid 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  head  should  l)e  shaved,  and 
daily  washed  with  cold  Avater.  The  feet  ought  to  be  kept  warm, 
and  never  suffered  to  continue  long  wet.  The  body  must  b*^ 

Q ft  S 
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kept  open  either  by  food  or  medicine,  and  a little  blood  may  be 
let  every  spring  and  fall.  Exercise  should  by  no  means  be  ne- 
glected; but  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  moderation.  Nothing  has 
a more  happy  effect  in  preventing  an  apoplexy  than  perpetual 
issues  or  setons;  great  care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  suffer 
them  to  dry  up  without  opening  others  in  their  stead.  Apoplectic 
persons  ought  never  to  go  to  rest  with  a full  stomach,  or  to  lie 
with  their  heads  low,  or  wear  any  thing  too  tight  about  their 
necks. 

The  above  observations  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  A 
full  stomach  impedes  the  circulation,  which  is  naturally  slower 
during  sleep  than  when  awake.  The  head  lying  low  seems  to 
invite  stagnation,  and  tight  ligatures  round  the  neck  impede  the 
return  of  the  blood  from  the 
duce  an  apoplexy. 


brain,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  pro- 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


OF  COSTIVENESS,  AND  OTHER  AFFECTIONS  OF 
THE  STOMACH  AND  BOWELS, 

“l^E  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  those  astrictions  of  th^ 
* * bowels  which  are  the  symptoms  of  diseases,  as  of  the  colic, 
the  iliac  passion,  &c.  but  only  to  take  notice  of  that  infrequency 
of  stools  which  sonietimes  happens,  and  which  in  some  particular 
constitutions  may  occasion  diseases. 

Costiveness  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough  red  wines,  or 
other  astringent  liquors;  too  much  exercise,  especially  on  horse- 
back. It  may  likewise  proceed  from  a long  use  of  cold  insipid 
food,  which  does  not  sufficiently  stimulate  tlie  intestines.  Some- 
times it  is  owing  to  the  bile  not  descending  to  the  intestines,  as 
in  the  jaundice ; and  at  other  times  it  proceeds  from  diseases  of 
the  intestines  themselves,  as  a palsy,  spasms,  torpor,  tumours,  a 
cold  dry  state  of  the  intestiiijes,  &c. 

Excessive  costiveness  is  apt  to  occasion  pains  of  the  head,  vo- 
miting, colics,  and  other  complaints  of  the  bowels.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly hurtful  to  hypochondriac  and  hysteric  complaints,  as  it 
generates  wind  and  other  grievous  symptoms.  Soiiie  people 
however  can  bear  costiveness  to  a great  degree.  I know  persons 
who  enjoy  pretty  good  health,  yet  do  not  go  to  stool  above  onc^ 
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a-week,  and  others  not  above  once  a-fortnight.  Indeed  I have 
heard  of  some  who  do  not  go  above  once  a-month. 

Persons  who  are  generally  costive  should  live  upon  n mois- 
tening and  laxative  diet;  as  roasted  or  boiled  apples,  pears,  stewed 
prunes,  raisins,  gruels  with  currants,  butter,  honey,  sugar,  and 
such  like.  Broths  with  spinage,  leeks,  and  other  soft  pot-herbs, 
are  likewise  proper.  Rye-bread,  or  that  which  is  made  of  a mix- 
ture of  wheat  and  rye  together,  ought  to  be  eaten.  No  peison 
troubled  with  costiveness  should  cat  white  bread  alone,  especially 
that  which  is  made  of  fine  flour.  The  best  bread  for  keeping  the 
body  soluble  is  what  in  some  parts  of  England  they  call  mcslm. 
It  is  made  of  a mixture  of  Avheat  and  rye,  and  is  very  agreeable 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it. 

Costiveness  is  increased  by  keeping  the  body  too  warm,  and 
by  every  thing  tliat  promotes  the  perspiration;  as  wearing  flan- 
nel, lying  too  long  in  bed,  &c.  Intense  thought  and  a sedentaiy 
life  are  likewise  hurtful.  All  the  secretions  and  excretions  aie 
promoted  by  moderate  exercise  without  doors,  and  by  a gay, 
cheerful,  sprightly  temper  of  mind. 

The  drink  should  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All  ardent  spii- 
its,  austere  and  astringent  Avines,  as  port,  claret,  &c.  ought  to 
be  avoided.  Malt  liquor  that  is  fine,  and  of  a moderate  strength, 
is  very  proper.  " Butter-milk,  Avhey,  and  other  Avatery  liquors, 
are  likcAvise  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  as  the  patients 
inclination  directs. 


Those  Avho  are  troubled  Avith  costiA’cness,  ought,  if  possible,  to 
remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  constant  use  ot  medicines  for  that  pui- 
pose  is  attended  Avith  many  inconvenicncics,  and  often  Avith  bad 
consequences*.  I never  knew  any  one  get  into  a habit  of  taking 
medicine  for  keeping  the  body  open,  Avho  coukl  leave  it  oft.  In 
time  the  custom  becomes  necessary,  and  generally  ends  in  a total 


* The  learned  Dr  Arbuthkot  advises  those  who  are  troubled  with  costiveneis 
to  use  animal  oils,  as  fresh  butter,  cream,  marrow,  fat  broths,  especially  those  made 
of  the  internal  parts  of  animals,  as  the  liver,  heart,  raidriff,  See.  He  likewise  re- 
commends the  expressed  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  olives,  almonds,  pistachios,  and 
the  fruits  themselves:  all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as  figs;  decoction  of  ra^ly  veget- 
ables; these  lubricate  the  intestines;  some  saponaceous  substances  which  stimulate 
gently,  as  honey,  hydromel,  or  boiled  honey  and  water,  unrefined  sugar,  See. 

The  Doctor  observes,  that  such  lenitive  substances  are  proper  for  persons  of  dry 
atrabilarian  constitutions,  who  are  subject  to  astrlctions  of  the  belly,  and  the  piles, 
and  will  operate  when  stronger  medicinal  substa«ces  are  sometimes  ineflectual ; but, 
that  such  lenitive  diet  hurts  those  whose  bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  He  likewise 
observes  that  all  watery  substances  are  lenitive,  and  that  even  common  watery 
whey  sour-milk,  and  butter-milk,  have  that  effect That  new-milk,  especially 
asses’ milk,  stimulates  still  more  when  it  sours  upon  the  Stomach;  and  that  whey 
turned  sour  will  purge  strongly. 


WANT  OF  APPETITE. 


^94^ 

relaxation  of  the  bow  els,  indigestion,  loss  of  appetite,  wasting  of 
the  strength,  and  death. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  medicine,  we 
w'oiild  recommend  gentle  doses  of  rhubarb  to  be  taken  twace  or 
thrice  a-week.  This  is  not  near  so  injurious  to  the  stomach  as 
aloes,  jalap,  or  the  other  drastic  purgatives  so  much  in  use.  In- 
I'usions  of  senna  and  manna  may  likewise  be  taken,  or  half  an 
ounce  of  soluble  tartar  dissolved  in  'water-gruel.  About  the  size 
of  a nutmeg  of  lenitive  electuary  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day 
generally  answers  the  pur]X)se  very  w'ell. 

WANT  OF  APPETITE.. 

Th  is  may  proceed  from  a foul  stomach ; indigestion ; the  want 
of  free  air  and  exercise;  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  tlie  de- 
pressing passions;  excessive  heat;  the  use  of  strong  broths,  fat 
meats,  or  any  thing  that  palls  the  appetite,  or  is  hard  of  digestion ; 
the  immoderate  use  of  strong  liquors,  tea,  tobacco,  opium,  &c. 

The  patient  ought,  if  possible,  to  make  choice  of  an  open  dry 
air;  to  take  exercise  daily  on  horseback  or  in  a carriage;  to  rise 
betimes;  and  to  avoid  all  intense  thought.  He  should  use  a diet 
of  easy  digestion;  and  should  avoid  excessive  heat  and  great 
fatigue.  N 

If  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from  errors  in  diet,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  patienfs  regimen,  it  ought  to  be  changed.  If  nausea 
and  retchings  shew  that  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  crudities,  a 
vomit  w’ill  be  of  service.  After  this  a gentle  purge  or  two  of 
rhubarb,  or  any  of  the  bitter  purging  salts,  may  be  taken.  The 
patient  ought  next  to  use  some  of  the  stomachic  bitters  infused 
in  wine.  Though  gentle  evacuations  be  necessary,  yet  strong 
purges  and  vomits  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  weaken  the  stomach, 
and  hurt  digestion.  After  proper  evacuations,  bitter  elixirs  and 
tinctures  with  aromatics  mav  be  used. 

v' 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  most  cases  of  in- 
digestion, weakness  of  the  stomach,  or  want  of  appetite.  Front 
twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  or,  thrice  a-day 
in  a glass  of  wune  or  water.  It  may  likewise  be  mixed  with  the 
tincture  of  the  bark,  one  dram  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of  the 
latter,  and  tw^o  tea-spoonfuls  of  it  taken  in  wdne  and  water,  as 
alx)ve. 

The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation,  are  generally 
of  considerable  service  in  this  case.  The  salt-water  has  likewise 
good  effects;  but  it  must  not  be  used  too  freely.  The  waters  of 
ilarrow’gate,  Scarborough,  Moffat,  and  most  other  spas  in  Britain^ 
may  be  used  with  advantage.  We  would  advise  all  who  are 
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afflicted  with  indigestion  and  want  of  appetite,  to  repair  to  tliese 
places  of  public  rendezvous.  The  very  change  of  air,  and  the 
cheerful  company,  will  be  of  service;  not  to  mention  the  exercise, 
dissipation,  amusements,  &c. 

OP  THE  HEART-BURN. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  heart-burn,  is  not  a disease  of 
that  organ,  but  an  uneasy  sensation  of  heat  or  acrimony  about 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  is  sometimes  attended  with  anxiety, 
nausea,  and  vomiting. 

It  may  proceed  from  a debility  of  the  stomach,  indigestion, 
bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  stomach,  &c.  Persons  who 
are  liable  to  this  complaint  ought  to  avoid  stale  liquors,  acids, 
windy  or  greasy  aliments,  and  should  never  use  violent  exercise 
soon  after  a plentiful  meal  I know  many  persons  who  never 
fail  to  have  the  heart-burn  if  they  ride  soon  after  dinner,  pro- 
vided they  have  drank  ale,  wine,  or  any  fermented  liquor;  but 
are  never  troubled  with  it  when  they  have  drank  rum  or  brandy 
and  water  without  any  sugar  or  acids. 

When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  debility  of  the  stomach, 
or  indigestion,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a dose  or  two  of  rhu- 
barb; afterwards  he  may  use  infusions  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  or 
any  other  of  the  stomachic  bitters,  in  wine  or  brandy.  Drink- 
ing a cup  of  camomile-tea,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the 
elixir  of  vitriol  in  it,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  will  strengthen  the 
stomach  and  promote  digestion.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  will 
likewise  be  of  use. 

When  bilious  humours  occasion  the  heart-burn,  a tea-spoonful 
of  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  in  a glass  of  water,  or  a cup  of  tea, 
will  generally  give  ease.  If  it  proceeds  from  the  use  of  greasy 
aliments,  a dram  of  brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken. 

If  acidity  or  sourness  of  the  stomach  occasions  the  heart-burn, 
absorbents  are  the  proper  medicines.  In  this  case  an  ounce  of 
powdered  chalk,  half  an  ounce  of  fine  sugar,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  may  be  mixed  in  an  English  quart  of  wa- 
ter, and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  as  often  as  is  necessary.  Such 
as  do  not  chuse  chalk,  may  take  a tea-spoonful  of  prepared  oys- 
ter-shells, or  of  the  powder  called  crabs-eyes,  in  a glass  of  cin- 
namon or  peppermint  water.  But  the  safest  and  best  absorbent 
is  magnesia  alba.  This  not  only  acts  as  an  absorbent,  but  like- 
wise as  a purgative;  whereas  chalk  and  other  absorbents  of*  that 
kind,*  are  apt  to  lie  in  the  intestines  and  occasion  obstructions* 
This  powder  is  not  disagreeable,  and  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of 
tea,  or  a glass  of  mint- water.  A large  tea-spo»nful  is  the  usual 
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dose;  but  it  inav  be  taken  in  a mucli  greater  quantity  Avhen  there  ‘ 
is  occasion.  Tfiese  things  are  now  generally  made  up  into  lozen- 
ges lor  the  conveniency  of  being  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  taken 
at  pleasure. 

If  wind  be  the  cause  of  this  complaint,  the  most  proper  me- 
dicines are  those  called  carminatives;  as  anise-seeds,  juniper-berries, 
ginger,  canella  alba,  cardamom  seeds,  &c.  Tliese  may  either  be 
chewed  or  infused  in  wine,  brandy,  or  other  spirits;  but  these 
ought  never  to  be  used,  unless  they  are  absolutely  necessary,  as 
they  are  only  drams  in  a dry  form,  and  very  pernicious  to  the 
stomach.  One  of  the  safest  medicines  of  this  kind  is  the  tincture 
made  by  infusing  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
ot*  the  lesser  cardamom  seeds,  in  an  English  pint  of  brandy. 
After  this  has  digested  for  two  or  three  days,  it  ought  to  be 
strained,  and  four  ounces  of  white  sugar-candy  added  to  it.  It 
must  stand  to  digest  a second  time  till  the  sugar  be  dissolved.  A 
tiible-s})oonful  of  it  may  be  taken  occasionally  for  a dose. 

I have  frequently  known  the  heart-burn  cured,  particularly  in 
pregnant  women,  by  chewing  green  tea.  Two  table-spixmfuls 
of  what  is  called  the  milk  of  gum-ammoniac,  taken  once  or  twice 
a-day,  will  sometimes  cure  the  heart-burn. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

all  diseases  incident  to  mankind,  those  of  the  iien^ous  kibd 
" are  the  most  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure^  A Volume 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  point  out  their  various  appearances. 
They  imitate  almost  every  disease;  and  are  seldom  alike  in  two 
different  jiersons,  or  even  the  same  person  at  different  times. 
Proteus-like,  they  are  continually  changing  shape;  and  upon 
every  fresh  attack,  the  patient  thinks  he  feels  symptoms  which  he 
never  experienced  before.  Nor  do  they  only  affect  the  l)ody; 
the  mind  likewise  suffers,  and  is  often  thereby  rendered  extremely 
weak  and  peevish.  The  low  spirits,  timorousness,  melancholy’, 
and  fickleness  of  temper,  which  generally  attend  nervous  dis- 
orders, induce  many  to  believe  that  they  are  entirely  diseases  of 
the  mind;  but  this  change  of  temper,  is  rather  a conse(pience 
than  the  cause  of  nervous  diseases. 
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CAUSES. — Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or  weaken  the 
body,  disposes  it  to  nervous  diseases,  as  indolence,  excessive  ven- 
ery,  drinking  too  much  tea,  or  other  weak  watery  liquors  warm, 
frequent  bleeding,  purging,  vomiting,  &c.  Whatever  hurts  the 
digestion,  or  prevents  the  proper  assimilation  of  the  food,  has 
likewise  this  effect;  as  long  fasting;  excess  in  eating  or  drinking, 
the  use  of  windy,  crude,  or  unwholesome  aliments,  an  unfavour- 
able posture  of  the  body,  &c. 

Nervous  disorders  often  proceed  from  intense  application  to 
study.  Indeed,  few  studious  persons  are  entirely  free  from  them. 
Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  intense  thinking  not  only 
preys  upon  the  spirits,  but  prevents  the  person  from  taking  proper 
exercise,  by  which  means  the  digestion  is  impaired,  the  nourish- 
ment prevented,  the  solids  relaxed,  and  the  whole  mass  of  humours 
vitiated.  Grief  and  disappointment  likewise  produce  the  same 
effects.  I have  known  more  nervous  patients  who  dated  the 
commencement  of  their  disorders  from  the  loss  of  a husband,  a 
favourite  child,  or  from  some  disappointment  in  life,  than  from 
any  other  cause.  In  a word,  whatever  weakens  the  body,  or  de-. 
presses  the  spirits,  may  occasion  nervous  disorders;  as  unwhole- 
some air,  want  of  sleep,  great  fatigue,  disagreeable  apprehensions, 
anxiety,  vexation,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — We  shall  only  mention  some  of  the  most  gen- 
eral symptoms  of  these  disorders,  as  it  would  be  both  an  useless 
and  impracticable  task  to  enumerate  the  whole.  They  generally 
begin  with  windy  inflations  or  distensions  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines; the  appetite  and  digestion  are  usually  bad;  yet  sometimes 
there  is  an  uncommon  craving  for  food,  and  a quick  digestion. 
The  food  often  turns  sour  on  the  stomach;  and  the  patient  is 
troubled  with  vomiting  of  clear  water,  tough  phlegm,  or  a black- 
ish coloured  liquor  resembling  the  grounds  of  coffee.  Excruciat- 
ing pains  are  often  felt  about  the  navel,  attended  with  a rumbling 
or  murmuring  noise  in  the  bowels.  The  body  is  sometimes  loose, 
but  more  commonly  bound,  which  occasions  a retention  of  wind 
and  great  uneasiness. 

The  urine  is  sometimes  in  small  quantity,  at  other  times  very 
copious  and  quite  clear,  There  is  a great  tightness  of  the  breast, 
with  difficulty  of- breathing ; violent  palpitations  of  the  heart; 
sudden  flushings  of  heat  in  various  parts  of  the  body;  at  other 
times  a sense  of  cold,  as  if  water  were  poured  on  them;  flying 
pains  in  the  arms  and  limbs;  pains  in  the  back  and  belly,  re- 
sembling those  occasioned  by  gravel;  the  pulse  very  variable, 
sometimes  uncommonly  slow,  and  at  other  times  very  quick ; 
yawning,  the  hiccup,  frequent  sighing,  and  a sense  of  suffocation^ 
*is  if  from  a baU  or  lump  in  the  throat ; alternate  fits  of  crying . 
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a,n(J  convulsive  laughing;  the  sleep  is  unsound,  and  seldom  re- 
freshing; and  the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  the  night-mare. 

As  the  disease  increases,  the  patient  is  molested  with  head- 
aches, cramps,  and  fixed  j)ains  in  various  parts  of  the  hotly ; the 
eyes  are  clouded,  and  often  affected  with  pain  and  dryness;  there 
is  a noise  in  the  ears,  and  often  a dulness  of  hearing;  in  short, 
the  w hole  animal  functions  are  impaired.  The  mind  is  disturbed 
on  the  most  trivial  occasions,  and  is  hurried  into  the  most  per- 
verse commotions,  inquietudes,  terror,  sadness,  anger,  diffidence, 
^c.  The  patient  is  apt  to  entertain  wild  imaginations,  and  ex- 
travagant fancies;  the  memory  becomes  weak,  and  the  judgment 
fails. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  this  disease  than  a constant 
dread  of  death.  This  renders  those  unhappy  pei'sons  who  la- 
bour under  it  peevish,  fickle,  impatient,  and  apt  to  run  from  one 
physician  to  another;  which  is  one  reason  wffiy  they  seldom  reap 
any  benefit  from  medicine,  as  they  have  not  sufficient  resolution 
to  persist  in  any  one  course  till  it  has  time  to  produce  its  proper 
effects.  They  are  likewise  apt  to  imagine  that  they  labour  under 
diseases  from  which  they  are  quite  free;  and  are  very  angry  if 
any  one  attempts  to  set  them  right,  or  laugh  them  out  of  their 
ridiculous  notions. 

REGIMEN. — Persons  afflicted  with  nervous  diseases  ought 
never  to  fast  long.  Their  food  should  be  solid  and  nourishing, 
hut  of  easy  digestion.  Fat  meats  and  heavy  sauces  are  hurtful. 
All  excess  shoidd  be  cai’efully  avoided.  They  ought  never  to 
eat  more  at  a time  than  they  can  easily  digest;  and  heavy  sup- 
pers are  to  be  avoide<l.  If  they  feel  themselves  weak  and  faint 
between  meals,  they  ouglTt  to  eat  a bit  of  bread,  and  drink  a 
glass  of  wine.  Though  wine  in  excess  enfeebles  the  body,  and 
impairs  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  yet  taken  in  moderation,  it 
stre^igthens  the  stomach,  and  promotes  digestion.  Wine  and 
%ater  is  a very  proper  drink  at  meals;  but  if  wine  sours  on  the 
stomach,  or  the  patient  is  much  troubled  with  wind,  brandy  and 
water  will  answer  better.  Every  thing  that  is  windy  or  hard  of 
digestion  must  be  avoided.  Ail  weak  and  warm  liquors  are 
hurtful;  as  tea,  coffee,  punch,  &c.  People  may  find  a tempor- 
ary relief  in  the  use  of  these,  but  they  always  increase  the  ma- 
lady, as  tliey  weaken  the  stomach,  and  hurt  digestion.  Above 
all  things,  drams  are  to.  be  avoided.  Whatever  immediate  ease 
the  patient  may  feel  from  die  use  of  ardent  spirits,  they  are  sure 
to  aggravate  the  malady,  and  prove  certain  poisons  at  last.  These 
cautions  are  the  more  necessary,  as  most  nervous  people  are 
peculiarly  fond  of  tea  and  ardent  spirits;  to  the  use  of  which 
many  of  them  fall  victims. 
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Exercise  in  nervous  disorders  is  superior  to  all  medicines* 
Riding  on  horseback  is  generally  esteemed  the  best,  as  it  gives 
motion  to  the  whole  body  without  fatiguing  it.  I have  known 
some  patients,*  however,  with  whom  walking  agreed  better,  and 
others  who  were  most  benefitted  by  riding  in  a carriage.  Every 
one  ought  to  use  that  which  he  finds  most  beneficial.  Uoi^ 
voyages  have  an  excellent  effect;  and  to  those  who  have  sufticient 
resolution,  we  would  by  all  means  recommend  this  course.^  Even 
change  of  place,  and  the  sight  of  new  objects,  by  diverting  the 
mind,  have  a great  tendency  to  remove  these  complaints.  For 
this  reason  a long  journey,  or  a voyage,  is  of  much  more  advan- 
tage than  riding  short  journies  near  home. 

A cool  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and  invigorates  the 
w'hole  body.  Few  things  tend  more  to  relax  and  enervate  than 
hot  air,  especially  that  which  is  rendered  so  by  great  fires,  or 
stoves  in  small  apartments.  But  when  the  stomach  or  bowels 
are  w'eak,  the  l)ody  ought  to  be  well  guarded  against  cold,  es- 
pecially in  winter,  by  wearing  a thin  flannel  waistcoat  next  the 
skin.  This  will  keep  up  an  equal  perspiration,  and  defend  the 
alimentary  canal  from  many  impressions  to  w^hich  it  would  other- 
wise be  subject,  upon  every  sudden  change  from  waym  to  cold 
weather.  Rubbing  the  botiy  frequently  with  a flesh  brush,  or  a 
coarse  linen  cloth,  is  likewise  beneficial;  as  it  promotes  the  circu- 
lation, perspiration,  &c.  Persons  who  have  weak  nerves  ought 
to  rise  early,  and  take  exercise  before  breakfast,  as  hung  too  long 
a-bed  cannot  fail  to  relax  the  solids.  They  ought  likewise  to  be 
diverted,  and  to  be  kept  as  easy  and  cheerful  as  possible.  There 
is  not  any  thing  which  hurts  the  nervous  system,  or  Weakens  the 
digestive  jiowers,  more  than  fear,  grief,  or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES.— Though  nervous  diseases  are  seldom  radi- 
cally cured,  yet  their  symptoms  may  sometimes  be  alleviated, 
and  the  patienfs  life  rendered  at  least  more  comfortable,  by 
proper  medicines. 

When  the  patient  is  costive,  he  ought  to  take  a little  rhubarb, 
or  some  other  mild  purgative,  and  should  never  suffer  his  body 
to  be  long  bound,  AH  strong  and  violent  purgatives,  are,  how- 
ever, to  be  avoided;  as  aloes,  jalap,  &c.  I have  generally  seen 
an  infusion  of  senna  and  rhubarb  in  brandy  answer  very  well. 
This  may  be  made  of  any  strength,  and  taken  in  such  quantity 
as  the  patient  finds  necessary.  When  the  digestion  is  bad,  or  the 
stomach  relaxed  and  weak,  the  following  infusion  of  Peruvian 
bark  and  other  bitters  n>ay  be  used  with  advantage ; 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian-root,  orange-peel, 
and  coriander-seed,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  let  these  ingredients 
be  all  braised  in  a mortar,  and  infused  in  a bottle  of  brandy  or 
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i*um,  for  the  space  of  five  or  six  days.  A table-spoonful  of  the 
strained  liquor  may  be  taken  in  half  a glass  of  water,  an  hour 
before  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 

r^ew  things  tend  more  to  strengthen  the  nervous  s^^stem  than 
cold-bathing.  This  practice,  if  duly  persisted  in,  will  produce 
very  extraordinary  effects;  but  when  the  liver  or  other  viscera 
are  obstructed,  or  otherwise  unsound,  the  cold-bath  is  improper.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  Used  with  very  great  caution.  The  most  proper 
seasons  for  it  are  summer  and  autumn.  It  will  be  sufficient, 
especially  for  persons  of  a spare  habit,  to  go  into  the  cold  bath 
three  or  four  times  a-week.  If  the  patient  be  weakened  by  it, 
or  feels  chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming  out,  it  is  improper. 

In  patients  afflicted  with  wind,  I hax’^e  always  observed  the 
gTeatest  benefit  from  the  elixir  of  vitriol.  It  may  be  taken  in 
the  quantity  of  fifteen,  twentv,  or  thirty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day,  in  a glass  of  water.  This  both  expels  wind,  strengthens  the 
stomach,  and  promotes  digestion. 

Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  these  maladies;  but  as  they 
only  palliate  the  symptoms,  and  generally  afterwards  increase  the 
disease,  we  would  advise  people  to  be  extremely  sparing  in  the 
use  of  them,  lest  habit  should  render  them  at  last  absolutel}^ 
necessary*. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  enumerate  many  medicines  which 
have  been  extolled  for  relieving  nervous  disorders;  but  whoever 
wishes  for  a thorough  cure,  must  expect  it  from  regimen  alone: 
we  shall  therefore  omit  mentioning  more  medicines,  and  again 
recommend  the  strictest  attention  to  diet,  air,  exercise,  and 
AMUSEMENTS. 


OF  MELANCHOLY. 

IVIelancholy  is  that  state  of  alienation  or  weakness  of  mind 
which  renders  people  incapable  of  enjoying  the  pleasures,  or  per- 
forming the  duties  of  life.  It  is  a degree  of  insanity,  and  often 
terminates  in  absolute  madness. 


CAUSES. — It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary  disposition; 
intense  thinking,  especially  when  the  mind  is  long  occupied  about 
one  object;  violent  passions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear, 
joy,  grief,  pride,  and  such  like.  It  may  also  be  occasioned  by 
excessive  venery ; narcotic  or  stupefactive  poisons ; a sedentary 


* Few  days  have  passed  for  a considerable  time,  that  I have  not  had  occasion  to 
recommend  the  following  tincture  to  some  of  my  nervous  patients,  and  I have  sel- 
dom been  disappointed  with  regard  to  its  effects;  Take  of  compound  tincture  of  the 
hark  and  volatile  tincture  of  valerian,  each  an  ounce;  mix  them;  take  a tea-spoonful 
in  a glass  of  wine  or  wMer  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
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life;  solitude;  the  suppression  of  customary  evacuations;  acute 
fevers;  or  other  diseases.  Violent  anger  will  change  melaiichoiy 
into  madness;  and  excessive  cold,  especially  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, will  force  the  blood  into  the  brain,  and  produce  all  the 
symptoms  of  madness.  It  may  likewise  proceed  from  the  use  (>f 
aliment  that  is  hard  of  digestion,  or  which  cannot  be  easily 
assimilated;  from  a callous  state  of  the  integuments  of  the  brain, 
or  a dryness  of  the  brain  itself.  To  all  which  we  may  add  gloomy 
and  mistaken  notions  of  religion. 

SYMPTOMS. — When  persons  begin  to  be  melancholy,  they 
are  dull;  dejected;  timorous;  watchful;  fond  of  solitude;  fret- 
ful; fickle;  captious  an^  inquisitive;  solicitous  about  triiles; 
sometimes  niggardly,  and  at  other  times  prodigal.  The  body  is 
generally  bound,  the  urine  thin,  and  in  small  quantity ; the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  inflated  with  wind;  the  complexion  pale;  the 
pulse  slow  and  weak.  The  functions  of  the  mind  are  also  greatly 
perverted,  insomuch  that  the  patient  often  imagines  himself  dead, 
CM*  changed  into  some  other  animal.  Some  have  imagined  their 
bodies  were  made  of  glass,  or  other  brittle  substances,  and  were 
afraid  to  move  lest  they  should  be  broken  to  pieces.  The  un- 
happy patient,  in  this  case,  unless  carefully  watched,  is  apt  tq 
put  an  end  to  his  own  miserable  life. 

When  the  disease  is  owing  to  any  obstruction  of  customary 
evacuations,  or  any  bodily  disorder,  it  is  easier  cured  than  when 
it  proceeds  from  affections  of  the  mind,  or  an  hereditary  taint. 
A discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose,  looseness,  scabby  eruptions, 
the  bleeding  piles,  or  the  menses^  sometimes  carry  off  this  disease. 

REGIMEN.— The  diet  should  consist  chiefly  of  vegetables 
of  a cooling  and  opening  quality.  Animal  food,  especially  salted 
or  smoke-dried  fish  or  flesh,  ought  to  be  avoided.  All  kinds  of 
shell-fish  are  bad.  Aliments  prepared  with  onions,  garlic,  or  any 
thing  that  generates  thick  blood,  are  likewise  improper.  x\ll  kinds 
of  fruit  that  are  wholesome  may  be  eaten  with  advantage.  Eoer- 
haave  gives  an  instance  of  a patient  who,  by  a long  use  of  wlie^', 
water,  and  garden-fruit,  recovered,  after  having  evacuated  a great 
quantity  of  black  coloured  matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  lx?  avoided  as  poison. 
The  most  proper  drink  is  water,  whey,  or  very  small  beer.  Tea 
and  coffee  are  improper.  If  honey  agrees  with  the  patient,  it 
may  be  eaten  freely,  or  lus  drink  may  be  sweetened  with  it.  In- 
fusions of  balm-leaves,  ])^nny-royal,  the  nx)ts  of  wild  valerian,  or 
the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree,  may  be  drank  freely,  either  by  them- 
selves, or  sweetened  with  honey,  as  the  patient  shall  choose. 

¥ 

The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercise  in  the  open  air  as 
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lie  can  lK:ar.  Tills  helps  to  dissolve  the  viscid  humours,  it  re. 
moves  obstructions,  promotes  the  perspiration,  and  all  the  other 
secretions.  Every  kind  of  madness  is  attended  with  a diminished 
perspiration;  all  means  ought  therefore  to  be  used  to  promote 
that  necessary  and  salutary  dischai-ge.  Nothing  can  have  a more 
direct  tendency  to  increase  the  disease,  than  confining  the  patient 
to  a close  apartment.  Were  he  forced  to  ride  or  walk  a certain 
number  of  miles  every  day,  it  would  tend  greatly  to  alleviate  his 
disorder;  but  it  would  have  still  a better  effect,  it  he  were  obliged 
to  labour  a piece  of  ground.  By  digging,  hoeing,  planting,  sow^ 
ing,  &c.  both  the  body  and  mind  would  be  exercised.  A long 
journey,  or  a voyage,  especially  towards  a warmer  climate,  with 
agreeable  companions,  has  often  very  happy  effects.  A plan  of 
this  kind,  with  a strict  attention  to  diet,  is  a much  more  rational 
jnethod  of  cure,  than  confining  the  patient  within  doors,  and  ply- 
intj  him  with  medicines. 

MEDICINE. — In  the  cure  of  this  disease,  particular  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When  the  patient  is  in  a low  state, 
his  mind  ought  to  be  soothed  and  diverted  with  variety  of  amuse- 
ments, as  entertaining  stories,  pastimes,  music,  &c.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  method  of  curing  melaticholy  among  the  Jews, 
as  we  learn  from  the  story  of  King  Saul;  and  indeed  it  is  a very 
j’ational  one.  Nothing  can  remove  diseases  of  the  mind  so  effec- 
tually as  applications  to  the  mind  itself,  the  most  efficacious  ot 
which  is  music.  The  patienfs  company  ought  likewise  to  consist 
of  such  persons  as  are  agreeable  to  him.  People  in  this  state  are 
apt  to  conceive  unaccountable  aversions  against  particular  per- 
sons; and  the  very  sight  of  sucli  persons  is  sufficient  to  distract 
their  minds,  and  throw  them  into  the  utmost  perturbation.  In  all 
kinds  of  madness,  it  is  better  to  soothe  and  calm  the  mind,  than  to 
ruffle  it  by  contradiction. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  necessar\^  In  this 
case  he  must  be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept  open  by  purging 
medicines,  as  manna,  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  soluble 
tartar.  I have  seen  the  last  have  very  happy  effects.  It  may 
be  taken  in  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce,  dissolved  in  water-gruel, 
every  day,  for  several  weeks,  or  even  for  months,  if  necessary. 
More  or  less  may  be  given  according  as  it  operates.  Vomits  have 
likewise  a good  effect;  but  they  must  be  pretty  strong,  otherwise 
they  will  not  operate. 

Whatever  increases  the  evacuation  of  urine,  or  promotes  per^ 
spiration,  has  a tendency  to  remove  this  disease.  Both  tliese  se-r 
cretions  may  be  promoted  by  the  use  ot  nitre  and  vinegar,  Halt 
a dram  of  purified  nitre  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
in  any  manner  that  is  most  agreeable  to  the  patient;  and  an  ounce 
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and  a half  of  distilled  vinegar  may  be  daily  mixed  with  his  drink. 
Dr.  Locker  seems  to  think  vinegar  the  best  medicine  that  can 
be  given  in  this  disease. 

Camphire  and  musk  have  likewise  been  used  in  this  case  with 
advantage.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  camphire  may  be  rubbed  in 
a mortar  with  half  a dram  of  nitre,  and  taken  twice  a-day,  or 
oftener,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  If  it  will  not  sit  upon  the 
stomach  in  this  form,  it  may  be  made  into  pills  w ith  gum  asafoetida 
and  Russian  castor,  and  taken  in  the  quantity  above  directed. 
If  musk  is  to  be  administered,  a scruple  or  twenty-five  grains  of 
it  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  honey  or  common  syrup, 
and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  The  antimonial  wine  is  by  some 
extolled  for  the  cure  of  madness;  it  may  be  taken  in  a dose  of 
forty  or  fifty  drops  twdee  or  thrice  a-day  in  a cup  of  tea.  We  do 
not  mean  that  all  these  medicines  should  be  administered  at  once; 
but  which  ever  of  them  is  given  must  be  duly  persisted  in,  and 
where  one  fails  another  may  be  tried. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  disease  to  take 
medicines,  we  shall  mention  a few  outward  applications  which 
sometimes  do  good ; the  principal  of  these  are  issues,  setons,  and 
wa^m  bathing.  Issues  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
but  they  generally  have  the  best  effect  near  the  spine.  The 
discharge  from  these  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  dressing  them 
with  the  mild  blistering  ointment,  and  keeping  what  are  commonly 
called  the  orrice-peas  in  them.  The  most  proper  place  for  a 
seton  is  between  the  shoulder  blades;  and  it  ought  to  be  placed 
upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  spine. 

OF  THE  PALSY. 

The  palsy  is  a loss  or  diminution  of  sense  or  motion,  or  of 
both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body.  Of  all  the  affections 
called  nervous,  this  is  the  most  suddenly  fatal.  It  is  more  or 
less  dangerous,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  part  affected. 
A palsy  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  any  part  necessary  to  life,  is 
mortal.  When  it  affects  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  or  the 
bladder,  it  is  highly  dangerous.  If  the  face  be  affected,  the  case 
is  bad,  as  it  shews  that  the  disease  proceeds  from  the  brain. 
When  the  part  affected  feels  cold,  is  insensible,  or  wastes  away, 
or  when  the  judgment  and  memory  begin  to  fail,  there  is  small 
hope  of  a cure. 

CAUSES.— The  immediate  cause  of  palsy  is  any  thing  that 
prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the  nervous  power  upon  any 
particular  muscle  or  part  of  the  body.  The  occasional  and  pre- 
disposing causes  are  various,  as  drunkenness;  wounds  of  the  brain, 
&v  spinal  marrow;  pressure  upon  the  brain  or  nerves;  very  cold 
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or  damp  air;  the  suppression  of  customary  evacuations;  sudden 
fear;  want  of  exercise;  or  wliateVcr  greatly  relaxes  the  system,  aji 
drinking  much  tea*,  or  coffee.  The  palsy  may  likewise  proceed 
from  wounds  of  the  nerves  themselves,  from  the  poisonous  fumes 
of  metals  or  minerals,  as  mercury,  lead,  arsenic,  &c. 

In  young  persons  of  a full  habit,  the  palsy  must  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  sanguine  apoplexy.  The  patient  must 
be  bled,  blistered,  and  have  his  body  opened  by  sharp  clysters  or 
purgative  medicines.  But  in  old  age,  or  when  the  disease  pro- 
ceeds from  relaxation  or  debility,  which  is  generally  the  case,  a 
(luite  contrary  course  must  be  pursued.  The  diet  must  be  warm 
and  invigorating,  seasoned  with  spicy  and  aromatic  vegetables, 
as  mustard,  horse-radish,  &;c.  The  drink  may  be  generous  wine, 
inustard-whey,  or  brandy  and  water.  Friction  with  the  flesh- 
brush or  a warm  hand,  is  extremely  ])roper,  especially  on  the 
parts  affe'Cted.  Blistering-plasters  may  likewise  be  applied  to  the 
affected  parts  with  advantage.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
may  be  rubbed  with  the  volatile  liniment,  or  the  nerve  ointment 
of  the  Edinburgh  dispensatory.  One  of  the  best  external  appli- 
cations is  electricity.  The  shocks,  or  rather  vibrations,  should 
be  received  on  the  part  affected;  and  they  ought  daily  to  be  re- 
peated for  several  weeks. 

Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palsy,  and  ought 
frequently  to  be  administered.  Cephalic  snuff',  or  any  thing  that 
inakes  the  patient  sneeze,  is  likewise  of  use.  Some  pretend  to 
have  found  great  benefit  from  rubbing  the  ])arts  aff'ected  with 
nettles;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  any  way  preferable  to  blis- 
tering. If  the  tongue  be  affected,  the  patient  may  gargle  his 
mouth  frequently  with  brandy  and  mustard:  or  he  may  hold  a bit 
of  sugar  in  Ins  mouth,  wet  with  the  palsy  drops,  or  compound 
spirit  of  lavender.  The  wild  valerian-root  is  a very  proper 
medicine  in  this  case.  It  may  either  be  taken  in  an  infusion  with 
sage-leaves,  or  half  a dram  of  it  in  powder  may  be  given  in  a 
glass  of  wine  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  the  patient  cannot 
use  the  valerian,  he  may  take  of  sal  volatile  oleositm^  compound 
spirits  of  lavender,  and  tincture  of  castor,  each  half  an  ounce; 
mix  these  together,  and  take  forty  or  fifty  drops  in  a glass  of  wine 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  A table  spoonful  of  mustard-seed 


^ Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  hurt  the  nerves,  and  that, 
drinking  the  same  quantity  of  warm  water  would  be  equally  pernicious.  This, 
however,  serms  to  be  a mistake.  Many  persons  drink  three  or  four  cups  of  warm 
milk  and  water  daily,  without  feeling  any  bad  consequences ; yet  the  same  quart-  ’ 
lity  of  tea  will  make  their  hands  shake  for  twenty-four  hours.  That  lea  affects  the 
nerves  is  likewise  evident  from  its  preventing  sleep,  occasioning  giddiness,  din;vness 
of  the  sight,  sickness,  ficc. 
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taken  frequently  is  a very  good  medicine.  The  patient  ought 
likew  ise  to  chew  cinnamon  bark,  ginger,  or  other  warm  spiceries. 

Exercise  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  palsy;  but  the 
patient  must  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  moist  air.  He  ought  to 
wear  flannel  next  his  skin;  and,  if  possible,  should  remove  into  a 
warmer  climate. 

OF  THE  EPILEPSY,  OR  FALLING  SICKNESS. 

The  epilepsy  is  a sudden  deprivation  of  all  the  senses,  wherein 
the  patient  falls  suddeiily  down,  and  is  affected  with  violent  con- 
vulsive motions.  Children,  especially  those  who  are  delicately 
brought  up,  are  most  subject  to  it.  It  more  frequently  attacks 
men  than  women,  and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  the 
epilepsy  attacks  children,  there  is  reason  to  hope  it  may  go  off' 
about  the  time  of  puberty.  When  it  attacks  any  person  after 
twenty  years  of  age,  the  cure  is  difficult;  but  when  after  forty, 
a cure  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  If  the  fit  continues  only  for  a 
short  space,  and  returns  seldom,  there  is  reason  to  hope;  but  if 
it  continues  long,  and  returns  frequently,  the  prospect  is  bad.  It 
IS  a very  unfavourable  symptom  when  the  patient  is  seized  with 
the  fits  in  his  sleep. 

CAUSES. — The  epilepsy  is  sometimes  hereditary.  It  may  like- 
wise proceed  from  blows,  bruises,  or  wounds  on  the  head ; a collec- 
tion of  water,  blood,  or  serous  humours  in  the  brain;  a polypus; 
tumours  or  concretions  within  the  skull ; excessive  drinking; 
intense  study;  excess  of  venery;  worms;  teething;  suppression  of 
customary  evacuations ; too  great  emptiness  or  repletion ; violent 
passions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  joy,  &c. ; hysteric  af- 
fections; contagion  received  into  the  body,  as  the  infection  of  the 
small-pox,  measles,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — An  epileptic  fit  is  generally  preceded  by  un- 
usual weariness;  pain  of  the  head;  dulness;  giddiness;  noise  in 
the  ears;  dimness  of  the  sight;  palpitation  of  the  heart;  disturbed 
sleep;  difficult  breathing;  the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind;  the 
urine  is  in  great  quantity,  but  thin;  the  complexion  is  pale;  the 
extremities  are  cold;  and  the  patient  often  feels  as  it  were,  a 
stream  of  cold  air,  ascending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unusual  noise;  hia 
thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms  of  the  hands;  his  eyes 
are  distorted;  he  starts,  and  foams  at  the  mouth;  his  extremities 
are  bent  or  twisted  various  ways;  he  often  discharges  his  seed, 
urine,  and  feces  involuntarily;  and  is  quite  destitute  of  all  sense 
and  reason.  After  the  fit  is  over,  his  senses  gradually  return, 
and  he  complains  of  a kind  of  stupor,  weariness,  and  pain  of  his 
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head ; but  has  no  remembrance  of  what  happened  to  him  during 
the  iit. 

The 'fits  arc  sometimes  excited  by  violent  affections  of  the 
mind,  a debauch  of  liquor,  excessive  heat,  cold,  or  the  like. 

This  disease,  from  thedifficulty  of  investigating  the  causes,  and 
its  strange  symptoms,  was  formerly  attributed  to  tfie  wrath  of  the 
gods,  or  the  agency  of  evil  spirits.  In  mtxiern  times  it  has  often, 
by  the  vulgar,  been  imputed  to  witchcraft  or  fascination.  It  de- 
{lends,  however,  upon  natural  causes  as  much  as  any  otlier  malady ; 
and  its  cure  may  often  l)e  effected  by  persisting  in  the  use  of 
proper  means. 

REGIMEN. — Epileptic  patients  ought,  if  possible,  to  breathe 
a pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet  should  be  light  and  nourishing. 
They  ought  to  drink  nothing  strong,  to  avoid  swine’s  flesh,  wa- 
ter-fowl, and  likewise  all  windy  and  oily  vegetables,  as  cabbage, 
nuts,  he.  They  ought  to  keep  themselves  cheerful,  carefully 
guarding  against  all  violent  passions,  as  anger,  fear,  excessive  joy, 
and  the  like. 

Exercise  is  likewise  of  great  use ; but  the  patient  must  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold,  all  dangerous 
situations,  as  standing  upon  precipices,  riding  deep  waters,  and 
such  like. 

MEDICINE. — The  intentions  of  cure  must  vary  according 
lo  the  cause  of  the  disease.  If  the  patient  be  of  a sanguine  tem- 
j)eramcnt,  and  there  be  reason  to  fear  an  obstruction  in  the  brain, 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations  will  be  necessary.  When  the 
disease  is  occasioned  by  the  stoppage  of  customary  evacuations, 
these,  if  possible,  must  be  restored ; if  this  cannot  be  done,  others 
may  be  substituted  in  their  place.  Issues  or  setons  in  this  case, 
have  often  a very  good  effect.  When  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  disease  proceeds  from  worms,  proper  medicines  must  be 
used  to  kill  or  carry  off  these  vermin.  When  the  disease  pro- 
ceeds from  teething,  the  body  should  be  kept  open  by  emollient 
clysters,  the  feet  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and,  if  the 
fits  prove  obstinate,  a blistering-plaster  may  be  put  betw  ixt  the 
shoidders.  The  same  methixi  is  to  be  followed  when  epileptic 
fits  precede  the  eruption  of  the  small-pox,  or  measles,  &c. 

When  the  disease  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from  a wTong  for- 
mation of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be  expected.  Wiien  it  is 
owing  to  a debility,  or  too  great  an  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system,  such  medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and  strengthen  the  nerves 
may  be  used,  as  the  Peruvian  bark  and  steel;  or  the  anitepllcptie 
electuaries,  recommended  by  Fuller  and  Mead.* 


^ See  Appendix,  Electuary  for  the  EpiUp-sy. 
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The  flowers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  highly  extolled  for  the 
cure  of  the  epilepsy.  Though  this  medicine  will  not  be  found 
to  answer  the  expectations  which  have  been  raised  concerning  it, 
yet  in  obstinate  epileptic  cases  it  deserves  a trial.  The  dose  is 
from  one  to  three  or  four  grains,  which  may  be  taken  either  m 
pills  or  a bolus  as  the  patient  inclines.  The  best  method  is  to 
begin  with  a single  grain  four  or  five  times  a-day,  and  gradually 
to  increase  the  dose  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  it,  I have 
known  this  medicine  when  duly  persisted  in,  prove  beneficial. 

Musk  has  sometimes  been  found  to  succeed  in  the  epilepsy. 
Ten  or  tw^elve  grains  of  it,  with  the  same  quantity  of  factitious 
cinnabar,  may  lie  made  into  a bolus,  and  taken  every  night  and 
morning.  Sometimes  the  epilepsy  has  been  cured  by  electricity. 

Convulsion  fits  proceeds  from  the  same  causes,  and  must  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  epilepsy. 

There  is  one  particular  species  of  commlsion  fits  vvhicli  com- 
nionlv  goes  by  the  name  of  St,  Vitus's  dance,  wherein  the  patient 
is  agitated  with  strange  motions  and  gesticulations,  which  by  the 
^ common  people  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  effects  of  witch- 
craft. This  disease  may  be  cured  by  repeated  bleedings  and 
purges  ; and  afterwards  using  the  medicine  prescribed  above  for 
the  epilepsy,  viz.  the  Peruvian  bark  and  snake.-root,  &c.  ^ ^baly- 
beate  waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial  in  this  case.  The  cold 
bath  is  likewise  of  singular  service,  and  ought  never  to  be  ne- 
glected when  the  patient  can  liear  it, 

OF  THE  HICCUP. 

The  hiccup  is  a spasmodic  or  convulsive  affection  of  the  st(> 
mach  and  midriff,  arising  from  any  cause  that  irritates  their 
nervous  fibres. 

It  may  proceed  from  excess  in  eating  or  drinking;  from  a 
hurt  in  the  stomach;  poisons;  wind;  inflammations,  or  schirous 
tumours  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  bladder,  midrifl,  or  the  rest 
of  the  viscera,.  In  gangrenes,  acute,  and  malignant  fevers,  a 
hiccup  is  often  the  forerunner  of  death. 

AVhen  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  use  of  aliment  that  is  fla- 
tulent, or  hard  of  digestion,  a draught  of  generous  wine,  or  a 
dram  of  any  spiritous  liquor,  wdll  generally  remove  it.  If  poison 
be  the  cause,  plenty  of  milk  and  oil  must  be  drank,  as  has  been 
formerly  recommended.  When  it  proceeds  from  an  inflammation 
of  the  stomach,  &c.  it  is  very  dangerous.  In  this  case  the  cool 
regimen  ought  to  be  strictly  observed.  The  patient  must  be  bled, 
and  take  frequently  a few  drops  of  the  sw^eet  spirits  of  nitre  in  a 
cup  of  wine-whey.  His  stomach  should  likewise  be  fomented 
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with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  have  bladders  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  water  applied  to  it. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a gangrene  or  mortification, 
the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  antiseptics,  are  the  only  medicines 
which  have  a chance  to  succeed.  When  it  is  a primary  disease, 
and  proceeds  from  a foul  stomach,  loaded  either  with  a pituitous 
or  a bilious  humour,  a gentle  vomit  and  purge,  if  the  patient  be 
able  to  bear  them,  will  be  of  service.  If  it  arises  from  flatulencies, 
the  carminative  medicines  directed  for  the  heart-burn  must  be 
used. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obstinate,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  most  powerful  aromatic  and  antispasmodic  medicines;  the 
principal  of  these  is  musk;  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  which  may 
be  made  into  a bolus,  and  repeated  occasionally.  Opiates  are 
likewise  of  service ; but  they  must  be  used  with  caution.  A bit 
of  sugar  dipped  in  compound  spirits  of  lavender,  or  the  volatile 
aromatic  tincture,  may  be  taken  frequently.  External  applica- 
tions are  sometimes  also  beneficial;  as  the  stomach-plaster,  or  a 
cataplasm  of  the  Venice  treacle  pf  the  Edinburgh  or  Eondoii  dis- 
pensatory, applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach. 

I lately  attended  a patient  who  had  almost  a constant  hiccup, 
for  above  nine  weeks.  It  was  frequently  stopped  by  the  use  of 
musk,  opium,  wine,  and  other  cordial  and  antispasmodic  medi- 
cines, but  always  returned.  Nothing,  however,  gave  the  patient 
so  much  ease  as  brisk  small  beer.  By  drinking  freely  of  this, 
the  hiccup  was  often  kept  off*  for  several  days,  which  was  more 
than  could  be  done  by  the  most  powerful  medicines.  The  pa-, 
tient  was  at  length  seized  with  a vomiting  of  blocnl,  whicli  soon 
put  an  end  to  life.  Upon  opening  the  body,  a large  schirrous 
tuipour  was  found  near  the  pylorus,  or  right  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

The  hiccup  may  be  removed  by  taking  vinegar;  or  by  a few 
drops  of  the  oil  ol‘  vitriol  taken  in  w^ater. 

CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  disease  often  seizes  people  suddenly,  is  very  dangerous, 
and  requires  immediate  assistaiice.  It  is  most  incident  to  per- 
sons in  the  decline  of  life,  especially  the  nervous,  gouty,  hysteric, 
and  hypochondriac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he  ought  to  take 
some  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak  camomile-tea,  to  cleanse 
his  stomach.  After  this,  if  he  has  been  costive,  a laxative  clys- 
ter may  be  given.  He  ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The  best 
way  of  administering  it  is  in  a clyster.  Sixty  or  seventy  dreps 
of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a clyster  of  wjumi  water. 


OF  THE  NIGHT-MABE. 
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Thk  Is  much  more  certain  than  laudanum  given  by  the  mouth, 
which  is  often  vomited,  and  in  some  cases  increases  the  pain  and 
spasms  in  the  stomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence,  after  the 
effects  of  tlie  anodyne  clyster  are  over,  another,  with  an  equal 
or  larger  quantity  of  opium,  may  be  given;  and  every  four  or 
five  hours  a bolus,  wdth  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  musk,  and  half  a 
dram  of  the  Venice  treacle.  In  the  mean  time,  the  stomach  ought 
to  be  fomented  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladilcrs 
filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  should  be  constantly  applied  to 
it.  I have  often  seen  these  produce  the  most  happy  effects.  1 he 
aniwlyne  balsam  may  also  be  rubbed  on  the  part  affected;  and  an 
anti-hysteric  plaster  w^orn  upon  it  for  some  time  after  the  ciamps 
are  removed,  to  prevent  their  return. 

In  very  violent  and  lasting  pains  of  the  stomach,  some  blood 
ought  to  "be  let,  unless  the  weakness  of  the  patient  forbids  it. 
When  the  pain  or  cramp  procjeeds  from  a suppression  of  the 
menses^  bleeding  is  of  use.  If  they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  le- 
course  must  be  had  to  spirits,  or  soine  of  the  warm  cordial  wa- 
ters. Blisteringrplasters  ought  likewise  in  this  case  to  be  applied 
to  tlie  ancles.  I have  often  seen  violent  cramps  and  pains  of  the^ 
Stomacli  removed  by  covering  it  with  a large  plastgi'  of  treacle  of 
the ‘London  dispensatory. 

OF  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 

Jn  this  disease  the  patient,  in  time  of  sleep,  imagines  lie  feds 
an  uncommon  oppression  or  weight  about  his  breast  or  stomach, 
w'hich  he  can  by  no  means  shake  off.  He  groans,  and  sometimes 
cries  put,  though  oftener  he  attempts  to  speak  ip  vpin.  home- 
times  he  imagines  himself  engaged  with  an  enemy,  and,  in  danger 
of  being  killed,  attempts  to  run  away,  but  finds  he  cannot.  Some- 
times he  fancies  himself  in  a house  that  is  on  fire,  or  that  he  is  in 
danger  of  being  drowned  in  a river.  He  often  thinks  he  is  falling, 
pver  a precipice,  and  the  dread  of  being  dashed  to  pieces  suddenly  ^ 
awakes  him. 

This  disorder  has  been  supposed  to  proceed  from  too  muclt 
blood;  from  a stagnation  of  blood  in  the  braiip  lungs,  &c.  But 
it  is  rather  a nervous  affection,  and  arises  chiefly  from  indiges-i 
tion.  Hence  w'e  find  that  persons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a 
sedeptary  life,  and  live  full,  are  most  commonly  afflicted  with  the 
niglitrpiare.  Nothing  tends  more  to  produce  it  than  heavy 
suppers,  especially  when  eaten  late,  or  the  patient  goes  to  bed. 
soon  after.  Wind  is  likewise  a very  frequent  cause  oi  this  dis- 
ease; for  which  reason  those  who  are  afflicted  w'ith  it  ought  tp 
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avQid  all  flatulent  food.  Deep  thought,  anxiety,  or  any  thing 
that  oppresses  the  mind,  ought  also  to  be  avoided. 

As  persons  afflictod  with  the  night^-mare  generally  moan,  or 
make  some  noise  in  the  fit,  they  should  be  waked,  or  spoken  to 
by  such  as  hear  them,  as  the  uneasiness  generally  goes  ofl*as  soon 
as  the  patient  is  awake.  Dr.  Whytt  says  he  generally  found  a 
dram  of  brandy,  taken  at  bed  time,  prevent  this  disease.  That, 
how'ever,  is  a bad  custom,  and  in  time  loses  its  effect.  AVe  would 
rather  have  the  patient  depend  upon  the  use  of  food  of  easy 
digestion,  cheerfulness,  exercise  through  the  day,  and  a light 
§up}x^r  taken  early,  than  to  accustom  himself  to  drams.  A glass 
of  pej)pprmint-w'ater  will  often  promote  digestion  as  much  as  a 
glass  of  brandy,  and  is  much  safer.  After  a })erson  of  weak  di- 
gestion, however,  has  eaten  flatulent  food,  a dram  may  be  necesr 
sarv ; in  this  case  we  would  recommend  it  as  the  niost  proper 
medicine. 

Persons  w ho  are  young  and  full  of  blood,  if  troubled  with  the 
night-mare,  ought  to  take  a purge  frequently,  and  use  a spare 
diet. 

OF  SAVOONINGS. 

People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  constitutions  are  liable  to 
sw^oonings  or  fainting  fits.  These  indeed  are  seldom  dangerous 
when  duly  attended  to;  but  when  wholly  neglected,  or  impro- 
perly treated,  they  often  prove  hurtful,  and  sometimes  fatal. 

The  general  causes  of  sw'oonings  arc,  sudden  transitions  from 
cold  to  heat;  breathing  air  that  is  deprived  of  its  proper  spring 
or  elasticity;  great  fatigue;  excessive  weakness;  loss  cf  blood; 
long  fasting;  fear,  grief,  and  other  violent  passions  or  affections 
pf  the  mind. 

It  is  W'ell  knowm,  that  persons  who  have  been  long  exposed  to 
cold,  often  faint  or  fall  into  a swoon,  ujx)n  coming  into  the  house, 
especially  if  they  drink  hot  liquor,  or  sit  near  a large  fire.  This 
might  easily  be  prevented  by  people  taking  care  not  to  go  into  a 
w arm  room  immediately  after  they  have  been  ex})osed  to  the  cold 
air,  to  approach  the  fire  gradually,  and  not  to  eat  or  drink  any 
thing  hot,  till  the  body  has  been  gradually  brought  into  a warm 
temperature. 

AVhen  any  one,  in  consequence  of  neglecting  these  precautions, 
falls  into  a swoon,  he  ought  immediately  to  be  removed  to  a 
cooler  apartment,  to  have  ligatures  applied  above  his  knees  and 
elbow^s,  and  to  have  his  hands  and  face  sprinkled  with  vinegar  or 
cold  water.  He  should  likewise  be  made  to  smell  to  vinegar, 
and  should  have  a spoonful  or  tw'o  of  water,  if  he  can  styallo^',. 


OF  SWOONINGS.  Sll 

witli  about  a third  part  of  vinegar  mixed  with  It^  poured  Into  his 
mouth.  If  these  should  not  remove  the  complaint,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and  afterwards  to  give  him  a 
clyster. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently  loses  its  elasticity  or  spring, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  persons  who  respire  in  it,  often  fall  into  a swoon 
or  fainting  fit.  They  are  in  this  case  deprived  of  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  life.  Hence  it  is  that  fainting  fits  are  so  frequent  in 
all  crowded  assemblies,  especially  in  hot  seasons.  Such  fits, 
however,  must  be  considered  as  a kind  of  temporary  death ; and, 
to  the  weak  and  delicate,  they  sometimes  prove  fatal.  They 
ought  therefore  with  the  utmost  care  to  be  guarded  against. 
The  method  of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Let  assembly-rooms,  and 
all  other  places  of  public  resort,  be  large  and  well  ventilated;  and 
let  the  weak  and  delicate  avoid  such  places,  particularly  in  warm 
seasons. 

A person  who  faints  in  such  a situation,  ought  immediately  to 
be  carried  into  the  open  air;  his  temples  should  be  ruobed  with 
strong  vinegar  or  brandy,  and  volatile  spirits  or  salts  held  to  his 
nose.  He  should  be  laid  upon  his  back  with  his  head  low,  and 
have  a little  wine  or  some  other  cordial  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to 
sw'allow  it,  poured  into  his  mouth.  If  the  person  has  been  sub- 
ject to  hysteric  fits,  castor  or  asafeetida  should  be  applied  to  the 
nose,  or  burnt  feathers,  horn,  or  leather,  &c. 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weakness  or  exhaus- 
tion, which  is  often  the  case  after  great  fatigue,  long  fasting,  loss 
of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient  must  be  supported  with  gener- 
ous cordials,  as  jellies,  wines,  spiritous  liquors,  and  such  Ifkc. 
These,  however,  must  be  given  at  first  in  very  small  quantities, 
and  increased  gradually  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them. 
He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite  still  and  easy  upon  his 
back,  with  his  head  low,  and  should  have  fresh  air  admitted  into 
his  chamber.  His  food  should  consist  of  nourishing  broths, 
sago-gruel  with  wine,  new  milk,  and  other  things  of  a light  and 
cordial  nature.  These  things  are  to  be  given  out  of  the  fit. 
All  that  can  be  done  in  the  fit  is  to  let  him  smell  to  a bottle  of 
Hungary-water,  eaxi  de  luce^  or  spirits  of  hartshorn,  and  to  rub 
his  temples  with  warm  brandy,  or  to  lay  a compress  dipped  in  it 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or  other  violent 
passions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  the  patient  must  be  very 
cautiously  managed.  He  should  be  suffered  to  remain  at  rest, 
and  only  made  to  smell  to  some  vinegar.  After  he  has  come  to 
himself,  he  may  drink  freely  of  warm  lemonade,  or  balm-tea, 
with  some  orange  or  lemon  peel  in  it.  It  will  likewise  be  proper. 
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if  the  faintliifT  fits  have  i)eeii  long  and  severe,  to  cleanse  Tl>c 
bowels  by  throwing  in  an  emollient  clyster. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  fits,  from  whatever  cause  they  pro- 
ceed, to  bleed  the  patient.  This  practice  may  be  very  proper  in 
strong  persons  of  a full  habit ; but  in  tlibse  who  are  weak  and 
delicate,  or  subject  to  nervous  disorders,  it  is  dangerous.  The 
proper  method  with  such  people  is,  to  expose  them  to  the  free 
air  and  to  use  cordial  and  stimulating  medicines,  as  volatile  salts^ 
Hungary -water,  spirits  of  lavendar,  tincture  of  castor,  and  the 
like. 

OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

All  nervous  patients,  wdthout  exception,  are  afflicted  with  wdnd 
or  flatulencies  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  arise  chiefly 
from  the  want  of  tone  or  vigour  in  these  organs.  Crude  flatulent 
aliment,  as  green  pease,  beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and  such 
like,  may  increase  this  complaint;  but  strong  and  healthy  people 
are  seldom  troubled  with  wind,  unless  they  either  overload  their 
stomaclis,  or  drink  liquors  that  are  in  a fermented  state,  and 
consequently  full  of  elastic  air.  While  therefore  the  matter  of 
flatulence  proceeds  from  our  aliments,  the  cause  which  makes  air 
seperate  from  them  in  sucli  quantity  as  to  occasion  complaints, 
is  almost  always  a fault  of  the  bowels  themselves,  which  are  too 
weak  either  to  prevent  the  production  of  elastic  air,  or  to  exjx^l 
it  after  it  is  produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint,  such  medicines  ought  to  be  used  as 
have  a tendency  to  expel  wind,  and  by  strengthening  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  to  prevent  its  being  produced  there.* 

The  list  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  very  numerous; 
they  often  however  disappoint  the  expectations  of  Iw^th  the  phy- 
sician and  his  patient.  The  most  celebrated  among  the  class  of 
carminatives  are  juniper  berries;  the  roots  of  ginger  and  zedo- 
arv;  the  seeds  of  anise,  caraway,  and  coriander;  gum  asafetida 
and  opium;  the  warm  waters,  tinctures,  and  spirits,  as  the  aro- 
matic w ater,  the  tincture  of  woodfoot,  the  volatile  aromatic  spirit, 
ather,  &c. 

Dr.  Whyte  says,  he  found  no  medicine  more  efficacious  in  ex- 
pelling wind  than  • ther  and  laudanum.  He  generally  gave  the 
laudanum  in  a mixture  with  peppermint-water  and  tincture  of 
castor,  or  sweet  spirits  of  nitre.  Sometimes,  in  place  of  this,  he 
gave  opium  in  pills  w ith  asafoetida.  He  observes  that  the  good 

^ Many  nervous  people  find  great  benefit  from  eating  a dry  biscuit,  especially 
when  the  stomach  is  empty.  I look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  best  carminative  medi- 
cines ; and  would  recommend  it  in  all  complaints  of  the  stomach,  arising  froui  fiao 
tulence,  indigcsiion,  &c. 
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effects  of  opiates  are  equally  conspicuous,  whether  the  flatulence 
be  contained  in  the  stomach  or  intestines;  whereas  those  warm 
medicines,  commonly  called  carminatives^  do  not  often  give  im- 
mediate relief,  except  when  the  wind  is  in  the  stomach. 

With  regard  to  aether,  the  Doctor  says,  he  has  often  seen  very 
good  effects  from  it  in  flatulent  complaints,  where  other  medi- 
cines failed.  The  dose  is  a tea-spoonful  mixed  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  water.*  In  gouty  cases,  he  observes,  that  a:ther,  a 
glass  of  French  brandy,  or  of  the  aromatic  water,  or  ginger,  either 
taken  in  substance,  or  infused  in  boiling  water,  are  among  the  best 
medicines  for  expelling  wind. 

When  the  case  of  flatulent  patients  is  such  as  makes  it  impro- 
per to  give  them  warm  medicines  inwardly,  the  Doctor  recom- 
mends external  applications,  which  are  sometimes  of  advantage. 
Equal  parts  of  the  anti-hysteric  and  stomach  plaster  may  be 
spread  upon  a piece  of  soft  leather,  of  such  size  as  to  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  belly.  This  should  be  kept  on  for  a consi- 
derable time,  provided  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  it  ; if  it  should 
give  great  uneasiness,  it  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  following  lini- 
ment used  in  its  stead: 

Take  of  Bate’s  anodyne  balsam  an  ounce:  of  the  expressed 
oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce;  oil  of  mint  two  drams.  Let  these  in- 
gredients be  mixed  together,  and  about  a table-spoonful  well 
rubbed  on  the  parts  at  bed-time. 

For  strengthening  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  consequently 
for  lessening  the  production  of  flatulence,  the  Doctor  recommends 
the  Peruvian  bark,  bitters,  chalybeates,  and  exercise.  In  flatulent 
cases,  he  thinks  some  nutmeg  or  ginger  should  be  added  to  the 
tincture  of  the  bark  and  bitters,  and  that  the  aromatic  powder 
should  be  joined  with  the  filings  of  iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  costiveness,  which 
is  often  the  case,  few  things  will  be  found  to  answer  better  than 
four  or  five  of  the  following  pills  taken  every  night  at  bed-time: 

Take  of  asafetida  two  drams;  succotrine  aloes,  salt  of  iron, 
and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one  dram ; as  much  of  the  elixir 
proprietatis  as  will  be  sufficient  to  form  them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open,  twelve  or  fif- 
teen grains  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a dram  or  two  scruples  of  the 
Japonic  confection,  given  every  other  evening,  will  have  very 
good  effects. 


^ Though  the  patient  may  begin  with  this  quantity,  it  will  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  dose  gradually  as  the  stomach  can  bear  it.  ^ .^ther  is  now  ^ven  in  con- 
siderable greater  doses  than  it  was  in  Dr.  Whyte’s  time. 
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In  those  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on  about  the  tim^ 
the  menses  cease,  repeated  small  bleedings  often  give  more  relief 
than  any  other  remedy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  Doctor  observes,  that  tea,  and  like- 
wise all  flatulent  aliments,  are  to  be  avoided;  and  that  for  drink, 
water  with  a little  brandy  or  rum  is  not  only  preferable  to  malt 
liquor,  but  in  most  cases  also  to  wine. 

As  Dr.  Whyte  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  subject,  and  as 
his  sentiments  upon  it  in  a great  measure  agree  with  mine,  I have 
taken  the  liberty  to  adopt  them ; and  shall  only  add  to  his  ob- 
servations, that  exercise  is  in  my  opinion  superior  to  all  medicine, 
both  for  preventing  the  production,  and  likewise  for  expelling  of 
flatulencies.  These  effects,  however,  are  not  to  be  expected  from 
sauntering  about,  or  lolling  in  a carriage;  but  from  labour,  or 
such  active  amusements  as  give  exercise  to  every  part  of  the  body. 

OF  LOW  SPIRITS. 


All  who  have  weak  nerves  are  subject  to  low  spirits  in  a greater 
or  less  degree.  Generous  diet,  the  cold  bath,  exercise,  and 
amusements,  are  the  most  likely  means  to  remove  this  complaint. 
It  is  greatly  increased  by  solitude  and  indulging  gloomy  ideas, 
but  may  often  be  relieved  by  cheerful  company  and  sprightly 
amusements. 


When  low  spirits  are  owing  to  a weak  relaxed  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  an  infusion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  with  cin- 
namon or  nutmeg  will  be  proper.  Steel  joined  with  aromatics 
may  likewise  in  this  case  be  used  with  advantage;  but  riding, 
and  a proper  diet,  are  most  to  be  depended  on. 

Wlien  they  arise  from  a foulness  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
or  obstruction  in  the  hypochondriac  viscera,  aloetie  purges  will  be 
proper.  I have  sometimes  known  the  Harrowgate  or  Tunbridge 
water  of  service  in  this  case. 


When  low  spirits  proceed  from  a suppression  of  the  menstrual 
or  of  the  hamorrhoidal  flux,  these  evacuations  may  either  be  re- 
stored, or  some  others  substituted  in  their  place,  as  issues,  setons, 
or  the  like.  Dr.  Whyte  observes,  that  nothing  has  such  sudden 
iTood  effects  in  this  case  as  bleeding. 

When  low  spirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long  continued 
grief,  anxiety,  or  other  distress  of  mind,  agreeable  company,  va- 
riety of  amusements,  and  change  of  place,  especially  travelling 
into  foreign  countries  w’ill  afford  the  most  certain  relief. 

Persons  afflicted  with  low  spirits  should  avoid  all  kinds  of  ex- 
cess, especially  of  venery  and  strong  liquors.  The  moderate  use 
Off'  wine  and  other  strong  liquors  is  by  no  means  hurtful:  but 
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when  taken  to  excess  they  weaken  the  stomach,  vitiate  the  hu- 
mours, and  depress  the  spirits.  This  caution  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  the  unfortunate  and  melancholy  often  fly  to  strong  liquors 
for  relief,  by  which  means  they  never  fail  to  precipitate  tlieir  own 
destruction. 


OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 

These  likewise  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of  nervous  dis- 
eases, which  may  be  justly  reckoned  the  reproach  of  medicine. 
Women  of  a delicate  habit,  whose  stomach  and  intestines  are 
relaxed,  and  whose  nervous  system  is  extremely  sensible,  are 
most  subject  to  hysteric  complaints.  In  such  persons  an  hysteric 
fit,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  brought  on  by  an  irritation  of  the  nerves 
of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  by  wind,  acrid  humour,  or  the  like. 
A sudden  suppression  of  the  memes  often  gives  rise  to  hysteric 
fits.  They  may  likewise  be  excited  by  violent  passions  or  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  anger,  or  great  disappointments. 

Sometimes  the  hysteric  fit  resembles  a swoon  or  fainting  fit, 
during  which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a sleep,  only  the  breathing  is 
so  low  as  scarcely,  to  be  perceived.  At  other  times  the  patient  is 
affected  with  catchings  and  strong  convulsions.  The  symptoms 
■which  precede  hysteric  fits  are  likewise  various  in  different  per- 
sons. Sometimes  the  fits  come  on  with  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties, yawning  and  stretching,  lowness  of  spirits,  oppression  and 
anxiety.  At  other  times  the  approach  of  the  fit  is  foretold  by  a 
feeling,  as  if  there  were  a ball  at  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
which  gradually  rises  towards  the  stomach,  where  it  occasions  in- 
flation, sickness,  and  sometimes  vomiting;  afterwards  it  rises  into 
the  throat,  and  occasions  a degree  of  suffocation,  to  wfliich  quick 
breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  giddiness  of  the  head,  dimness 
of  the  sight,  loss  of  hearing,  with  convulsive  motions  of  the  ex- 
tremities and  other  parts  of  the  body,  succeed.  The  hysteric 
paroxysm  is  often  introduced  by  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter, 
and  sometimes  it  goes  off*  by  crying.  Indeed  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  the  laughing  and  crying  of  an  hysteric  lady. 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  to  shorten 
the  fit  or  paroxysm  when  present,  and  to  prevent  its  return.  The 
longer  the  fits  continue,  and  the  more  frequently  they  return,  the 
disease  becomes  the  more  obstinate.  Their  strength  is  increased 
by  habit,  and  they  induce  so  great  a relaxation  of  the  system, 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  removed. 

It  is  customary,  during  the  hysteric  fit  or  paroxysm,  to  bleed 
the  patient.  In  strong  persons  of  a plethoric  habit,  and  where 
the  pulse  is  full,  this  may  be  proper;  but  in  weak  and  delicate 
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constitutions,  or  where  the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing,  or 
arises  from  inanition,  it  is  not  safe.  The  best  course  in  such 
cases  is  to  rouse  the  patient  by  strong  smells,  as  burnt  feathers, 
asafoetida,  or  spirits  of  hartshorn,  held  to  the  nose.  Hot  bricks 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  legs,  arms, 
and  belly,  may  be  strongly  rubbed  with  a warm  cloth.  But  the 
best  application  is  to  })ut  the  feet  and  legs  into  warm  water. 
This  is  peculiarly  proper  when  the  fits  precede  the  flow  of  the 
menses.  In  case  of  costiveness,  a laxative  clyster  with  asafoetida 
will  be  proper;  and  as  soon  as  the  patient  can  swallow  two  tables 
spoonfuls  of  a solution  of  asafoetida,  or  of  some  cordial  julep,  may 
be  given  frequently.* 

The  radical  cure  of  this  disorder  will  be  best  attempted  at  a 
time  when  the  patient  is  most  free  from  the  fits.  It  will  be  greatly 
promoted  by  a proper  attention  to  diet.  A milk  and  vegetable 
diet,  when  duly  persisted  in,  will  often  perform  a cure.  If^  how- 
ever, the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to  a more  generous  diet,  it 
will  not  be  safe  to  leave  it  off  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  The 
most  proper  drink  is  water  with  a small  quantity  of  spirits.  A 
cool  dry  air  is  the  best.  Cold-bathing  and  every  thing  that  braces 
the  nerves,  and  invigorates  the  system,  is  beneficial ; but  lying  top 
long  in  bed,  or  whatever  relaxes  the  body,  is  hurtful.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  have  the  mind  kept  constantly  easy  and 
cheerful,  and,  if  possible,  to  have  it  always  engaged  in  some 
agreeable  or  interesting  pursuit. 

The  proper  medicines  are  those  which  strengthen  the  alimen- 
tary canal  and  the  whole  nervous  system,  as  the  preparations  of 
iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bitters.  Twenty  drops  of  the 
elixir  of  vitriol,  in  a cup  of‘  the  infusion  of  the  bark,  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  The  bark  and  iron  may  likewise  be  taken 
in  substance,  provided  the  stomach  can  bear  them;  but  they  are 
generally  given  in  too  small  doses  to  have  any  effect.  The  chaly- 
beate waters  generally  prove  beneficial  in  this  disorder. 

If  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  vomits  will  be  of  use; 
but  they  should  not  be  too  strong,  nor  frequently  repeated,  as  f 
they  tend  to  relax  and  weaken  the  stomach.  If  there  is  a ten- 
dency to  costiveness,  it  must  be  removed  either  by  diet,  or  by 
taking  an  opening  pill  as  often  as  it  shall  be  found  necessary. 


* When  hysteric  fits  are  occasioned  by  sympathy,  they  may  be  cured  by  exciting 
an  opposite  passion.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  case  of  a whole  4choL»]  of  young 
ladies  in  Holland,  who  were  all  cured  by  being  told,  that  the  first  who  was  seized 
should  be  burnt  to  death.  But  this  method  of  cure,  to  my  knowledge,  will  not 
always  Succeed.  I would  therefore  advise,  that  young  tadies  who  are  subject  to 
hysteric  fits,  should  not  be  sent  ^o  hoacding-schools,  as  the  ci  sease  may  be  caught  by 
imitation.  I have  known  madness  itself  brought  on  by  sympathy. 
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To  lessen  the' irritability  of  the  system,  antispasmodic  medicines 
will  .be  of  use.  The  best  antispasmodic  medicines  are  musk, 
opium,  and  castor.  When  opium  disagrees  with  the  stom^h,  it 
may  either  be  applied  externally,  or  given  in  clysters.  It  is  often 
successful  in  removing  those  periodical  head-aches  to  which  hysteric 
and  hypochondriac  patients  are  subject.  Castor  has  in  some  cases 
been  found  to  procure  sleep  where  opium  failed  ; for  which  reason 
Dr.  Whyte  advises,  that  they  should  be  joined  together.  He 
likewise  recommends  the  anti-hysteric  plaster  to  be  applied  to  the 
abdomen."^ 

Hysteric  women  are  often  afflicted  with  cramps  in  various  pafts 
of  the  body  which  are  most  apt  to  seize  them  in  bed,  or  when 
asleep.  The  most  efficacious  medicines  in  this  case  are  opium, 
blistering-plasters,  and  warm  bathing  or  fomentations.  When  the 
cramp  or  spasm  is  very  violent,  opium  is  the  remedy  most  to  be 
depended  on.  In  milder  cases,  immersing  the  feet  and  legs  in 
warm  water,  or  applying  a blistering-plaster  to  the  part  affected, 
wall  often  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  complaint.  In  patients 
whose  nerves  are  uncommonly  delicate  and  sensible,  it  will  be 
better  to  omit  the  blistering-plaster,  and  to  attempt  the  cure  by 
opiates,  musk,  camphire,  and  the  warm  bath. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  compression.  Thus 
cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented,  and  sometimes  removed,  by 
tight  bandages;  , and  when  convulsions  arise  from  a flatulent  dis- 
tention of  the  intestines,  or  from  spasms  beginning  in  them,  they 
may  be  often  lessened  or  cured  by  making  a pretty  strong  com- 
pression upon  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a broad  belt.  A roll  of 
brimstone  held  in  the  hand  is  frequently  used  as  a remedy  for 
cramps.  Though  this  seems  to  owe  its  effect  chiefly  to  imagina- 
tion, yet,  as  it  sometimes  succeeds,  it  merits  a trial.”[*  When 
spasms  or  convulsive  motions  arise  from  sharp  humours  in  the 
stomach  or  intestines,  no  lasting  relief  can  be  procured  till  these 
are  either  corrected  or  expelled.  The  Peruvian  bark  has  some- 
times cured  periodic  convulsions  alter  other  medicines  had  failed, 
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OF  HYPOCHONDRIAC  AFFECTIONS. 

This  disease  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the  luxurious,  the 
unfortunate,  and  the  studious.  It  becomes  daily  more  common 
in  this  country,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  increase  of  luxury,  and 


^ Though  antispasmodics  and  anodynes  are  universally  recommended  in  this  dis- 
ease yet  all  the  extraordinary  cures  that  I ever  knew  in  hysteric  cases,  were  per- 
formed by  means  of  tonic  and  corroborating  medicines. 

+ Some  persons  afilicted  with  cramps  pretend  to  reap  great  benefit  from  sm all 
bundles  of  rosemary  tied  .aU  night  about  their  feet,  ancles,  and  knees, 
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sedentary  employments.  It  has  so  near  a resemblance  to  the  im- 
mediately preceding,  that  many  authors  consider  them  as  the  same 
disease,  and  treat  them  accordingly.  They  require,  however,  a 
very  different  regimen;  and  the  symptoms  of  the  latter,  though 
less  violent,  are  more  permanent  than  those  of  the  former. 

Men  of  a melancholy  temperament,  whose  minds  are  capable 
of  great  attention,  and  whose  passions  are  not  easily  moved,  arc, 
in  the  advanced  periods  of  life,  most  liable  to  this  disease.  It  is 
usually  brought  on  by  long  and  serious  attention  to  abstruse  sub- 
jects, grief,  the  suppression  of  customary  evacuations,  excess  of 
venery,  the  repulsion  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  long  continued 
evacuations,  obstructions  in  some  of  the  viscera,  as  the  livers,  spleen, 
kc. 

Hypochondriac  persons  ought  never  to  fast  long,  and  their 
food  should  be  solid  and  nourishing.  All  ascescent  and  windy 
A’egetables  are  to  be  avoided.  Flesh  meats  agree  best  with  them, 
and  their  drink  should  be  old  Claret  or  good  IMadeira.  Should 
these  disagree  with  the  stomach,  water  with  a little  brandy  or  rum 
in  it  may  be  drank. 

Cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  mind  are  by  all  means  to  be  cul- 
tivated. Exercise  of  every  kind  is  useful.  The  cold  bath  is 
likewise  beneficial;  and  where  it  does  not  agree  with  the  patient, 
frictions  with  the  flesh-brush  or  a coarse  cloth  may  be  tried.  If 
the  patient  has  it  in  his  power,  he  ought  to  travel  either  by  sea 
or  land.  A voyage  or  a long  journey,  especially  towards  a 
warmer  climate,  will  be  of  more  service  than  any  medicine. 

The  general  intentions  of  cure  in  this  disease,  are  to  strengthen 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  promote  the  secretions.  These  in- 
tentions will  be  best  answered  by  the  different  preparations  of  iron 
and  the  Peruvian  bark,  which,  after  proper  evacuations,  may  be 
taken  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  in  the  preceding  disease. 

If  the  patient  be  costive,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  use  of 
some  gentle  opening  medicine,  as  pills  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
aloes,  rhubarb,  and  asafoetida,  with  as  much  of  the  elixir  pro- 
prietatis  as  is  necessary  to  form  the  ingredients  into  pills.  Two, 
three,  or  four  of  these  may  be  taken  as  often  as  it  shall  be  found 
needful  to  keep  the  body  gently  open.  Such  as  cannot  bear  the 
asafoetida  may  substitute  Spanish  soap  in  its  place. 

Though  a cheerful  glass  may  have  good  effects  in  this  disease, 
yet  all  manner  of  excess  is  hurtful.  Intense  study  and  every 
thing  that  depresses  the  spirits,  are  likewise  pernicious. 

Though  the  general  symptoms  and  treatment  of  nervous  dis- 
orders were  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  yet,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  unhappy  persons  afflicted  witli  those  obstinate 
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and  complicated  maladies,  I have  treated  several  ol”  their  capital 
symptoms  under  distinct  or  separate  heads.  These,  however,  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  different  diseases,  but  as  various  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  disease.  They  all  arise  from  the  same  general 
causes,  and  require  nearly  the  same  method  of  treatment.  There 
are  many  other  symptoms  that  merit  particular  attention,  which 
the  nature  of  my  plan  will  not  permit  me  to  treat  of  at  full  length. 

I shall  therefore  omit  them  altogether,  and  conclude  this  chapter 
with  a few  general  remarks  on  the  most  obvious  means  of  prevent- 
ing or  avoiding  nervous  disorders. 

In  all  persons  afflicted  with  nervous  disorders,  there  is  a great 
delicacy  and  sensibility  of  the  whole  system,  and  an  uncommon 
degree  of  weakness  of  the  organs  of  digestion.  These  may  be 
either  natural  or  acquired.  When  owing  to  a defect  in  the  con- 
* stitution,  they  are  hardly  to  be  removed,  but  may  be  mitigated 
by  proper  care.  When  induced  by  diseases,  as  long  or  repeated 
fevers,  profuse  haemorrhages,  or  the  like,  they  prove  also  very 
obstinate,  and  will  yield  only  to  a course  of  regimen  calculated  to 
restore  and  invigorate  the  habit. 

But  nervous  affections  arise  more  frequently  from  causes  which 
it  is  in  a great  measure  in  our  own  power  to  avoid,  than  from 
diseases,  or  an  original  fault  in  the  constitution,  &c.  Excessive 
grief,  intense  study,  improper  diet,  and  neglect  of  exercise,  are 
the  great  sources  of  this  extensive  class  of  diseases. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  grief  indulged  destroys  the 
appetite  and  digestion,  depresses  the  spirits,  and  induces  an  uni- 
versal relaxation  and  debility  of  the  whole  system.  Instances  of 
this  are  daily  to  be  seen.  The  loss  of  a near  relation,  or  any  other 
misfortune  in  life,  is  often  sufficient  to  occasion  the  most  compli- 
cated series  of  nervous  symptoms.  Such  misfortunes  indeed  are 
not  to  be  avoided,  but  surely  their  effects,  by  a vigorous  and 
proper  exertion  of  the  mind,  might  be  rendered  less  hurtful.  For 
directions  in  this  matter  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Grief,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Passions. 

The  effects  of  intense  study  are  pretty  similar  to  those  occa- 
sioned by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  animal  spirits,  and  destroys 
the  appetite  or  digestion.  To  prevent  these  effects,  studious 
persons  ought,  according  to  the  Poet,  to  toy  with  their  hooJcs.^^ 
They  should  never  study  too  long  at  a time;  nor  attend  long  to 
one  particular  subject,  especially  if  it  be  of  a serious  nature.  They 
ought  likewise  to  be  attentive  to  their  posture,  and  should  take 
care  frequently  to  unbend  their  minds  by  music,  diversions,  or 
going  into  agreeable  company. 
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With  regard  to  diet,  I shall  only  observe,  that  nervous  dis- 
eases may  be  induced  either  by  excess  or  inanition.  Both  of  these 
extremes  hurt  the  digestion,  and  vitiate  the  humours.  When 
nature  is  oppressed  with  fresh  loads  of  food,  before  she  has  had 
time  to  digest  and  assimilate  the  former  meal,  her  powers  are 
weakened,  and  tlie  vessels  are  filled  with  crude  humours.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  food  is  not  sufficiently  nourishing,  or  is  taken 
■too  seldom,  the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  humours, 
for  want  of  regular  fresh  supplies  of  wholesome  chyle,  are  vitiated. 
These  extremes  are  therefore  with  equal  care  to  be  avoided.  They 
both  tend  to  induce  a relaxation  and  debility  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, with  all  its  dreadful  train  of  consequences. 

But  the  most  general  cause  of  nervous  disorders  is  indolence. 
The  active  and  laborious  are  seldom  troubled  with  them.  They 
are  reserved  for  the  children  of  ease  and  affluence,  who  generally 
feel  their  keenest  force.  All  we  shall  say  to  such  persons  is,  that 
the  means  of  prevention  and  cure  are  both  in  their  own  power. 
If  the  constitution  of  human  nature  be  such,  that  man  must  either 
labour  or  suffer  diseases,  surely  no  individual  has  any  right  to 
expect  an  exemption  from  the  general  rule. 

Those,  however,  who  are  willing  to  take  exercise,  but  whose 
occupations  confine  them  to  the  house,  and  perhaps  to  an  unfa- 
vourable posture  really  deserve  our  pity.  We  have  in  a former 
part  of  the  book  endeavoured  to  lay  down  rules  for  their  conduct; 
and  shall  only  add,  that  where  these  cannot  be  complied  with, 
their  place  may,  in  some  measure,  be  supplied  by  the  use  of  brac- 
ing and  strengthening  medicines,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with 
other  bitters;  the  preparations  of  steel;  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  and 
such  like. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


DISORDERS  OF  THE  SENSES. 

"XW  I"  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our  sensations,  or  to 

give  a minute  description  of  the  various  organs  by  which 
they  are  performed ; but  to  point  out  some  of  the  diseases  to  which 
these  organs  are  most  liable,  and  to  shew  how  they  may  be  pre- 
vented or  remedied. 
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OF  THE  EYE. 

No  oi’g^^n  of  the  body  is  subject  to  more  diseases  than  the  eye; 
hor  is  there  any  one  of  wlficli  the  diseases  are  more  difficult  to 
cure.  Though  more  igmoraut  persons  pretend  to  cure  these  than 
any  otlier  class  of  diseases,  yet  a very  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  structure  of  the  eyes,  and  the  nature  ol  vision,  will  be 
Sufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  the  danger  ol  trusting  to  thenn 
These  diseases  often  exceed  the  skill  of  the  most  lea.rned  physi- 
cian; hence  we  may  easily  infer  the  danger  of  trusting  them  to 
ignorant  quacks,  who,  without  all  peradventure,  put  out  more 
eyes  than  they  cure.  But,  though  the  diseases  of  the  eye  can 
seldom  be  cured,  they  might  often,  by  due  care,  be  prevented; 
and,  even  where  the  sight  is  totally  lost,  many  things  might  be 
done,  which  are  generally  neglected,  to  render  the  unhappy  per- 
son both  more  useful  to  himself  and  to  society^. 

The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous  objects; 
keeping  the  head  too  long  in  a hanging  posture;  violent  head- 
aches, excessive  venery;  the  long  use  of  bitters;  the  effluvia  from 
acrid  or  volatile  substances;  various  diseases;  as  the  small-pox, 
measles,  &c.;  but  above  all,  from  night-watch ing,  and  candle-light 
studies.  Long  fasting  is  likewise  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and  frequent 
heats  and  colds  are  no  less  pernicious.  The  eyes  are  often  hurt 
by  the  stoppage  of  customary  evacuations;  as  morning  sweats; 
sweating  of  the  feet;  the  menses  in  women;  and  the  bleeding  piles 
in  men.  All  kinds  of  excess  are  likewise  hurtful  to  the  sight, 
particularly  the  immoderate  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  other  strong 
liquors. 

In  all  diseases  of  the  eyes,  especially  those  attended  with  in- 
flammation, the  cold  regimen  ought  to  be  observed.  The  patient 
must  abstain  from  all  spiritous  liquors.  The  smoke  of  tobacco, 
smoky  rooms,  the  vapours  of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all  vivid  lights, 
and  glaring  colours,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  drink  may 
be  water,  whey,  or  small  beer;  and  the  aliment  must  be  light  and 
of  easy  digestion. 

For  preventing  disorders  of  the  eyes,  issues  and  setons  are  of 
prime  use.  Every  person,  whose  eyes  are  tender,  ought  to  have 

^ It  is  a pity  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  blind,  or  who  lose 
sight  when  young,  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  ignorance  or  to  beg.  This 
both  cruelty  and  want  of  economy.  There  are  many  employments  of  which  blind 
persons  are  very  capable,  as  knitting,  carding,  turning  a wheel,  teaching  languages, 
&:c.  Nor  are  instances  wanting  of  persons  who  have  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  learning,  without  having  the  least  idea  of  light.  Witness  the  late  famous 
Nicholas  Sanderson  of  Cambridge,  and  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock  pt 
Edinburgh.  The  former  was  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  his  age,  and  the 
latter,  besides  being  a good  poet  and  philosopher,  was  master  of  all  the  learned 
l4£V£uages,  and  a ‘very  considerable  adept  in  the  liberai.  aUS* 
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one  or  more  of  these  in  some  part  of  the  body.  It  will  likewise 
be  of  use  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed  or 
purge,  every  spring  and  fall.  All  excess  and  night  studies  are  to 
be  avoided.  Such  as  do  not  chuse  a seton  or  an  issue,  will  reap 
benefit  from  wearing  a small  Burgundy-pitch  plaster  between 
their  shoulders. 

A gutta  serena,  or  amaurosis,  is  an  abolition  of  the  sight,  with- 
out any  apparent  cause  or  fault  in  the  eyes.  When  it  is  owing 
to  a decay  or  wasting  of  the  optic  nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a 
cure;  but  when  it  proceeds  from  a compression  of  the  nerves,  by 
redundant  humours,  these  may  in  some  measure  be  drained  off', 

• and  the  patient  relieved.  For  this  purpose,  the  body  must  be 
kept  open  with  the  laxative  mercurial  pills.  If  the  patient  be 
young,  and  of  a sanguine  habit,  he  may  be  bled.  Cupping  with 
scarifications  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  will  likewise  be  of  use. 
A running  at  tlie  nose  may  be  promoted  by  volatile  salts,  stimu- 
lating powders,  he.  But  the  most  likely  means  for  relieving  the 
patient  are  issues  or  blisters  kept  open  for  a long  time  on  the  back 
part  of  the  head,  behind  the  ears,  or  on  the  neck.  I have  known 
these  restore  sight  even  after  it  had  been  for  a considerable  time, 
lost. 

Should  these  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  mercurial  salivation; 
or,  wdiat  will  perhaps  answer  the  purpose  better,  twelve  grains  of 
the  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury  may  be  dissolved  in  an  English 
pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  and  a table-spoonful  of  it  taken  twice 
a-day,  drinking  half  a pint  of  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  af- 
ter it. 

A cataract  is  an  obstruction  of  the  pupil,  by  the  interposition 
of  some  opaque  substance  which  either  diminishes  or  totally  ex- 
tinguishes the  sight.  It  is  generally  an  opacity  of  the  chrystalline 
humour.  In  a recent  or  beginning  cataract,  the  same  medicines 
are  to  be  used  as  in  the  gutta  serena;  and  they  will  sometimes 
succeed.  But  when  this  does  not  happen,  and  tlie  cataract  be- 
comes firm,  it  must  be  couched,  or  rather  extracted.  I liavc  re- 
solved a recent  cataract  by  giving  the  patient  frequent  purges 
with  calomel,  keeping  a poultice  of  fresh  hemlock  constantly  upon 
the  eye,  and  a perpetual  blister  upon  the  neck^. 

The  myopa,  or  short  sightedness,  and  the  presbyopia,  or  seeing 
only  at  two  great  a distance,  are  disorders  which  depend  on  the 
original  structure  or  figure  of  the  eye,  therefore,  admit  of  no  cure. 
The  inconveniences  arising  from  them  may  however  be  in  some 
measure  remedied  by  the  help  of  proper  glasses.  The  former  re- 
- quires  the  aid  of  a concave,  and  the  latter  of  a convex  glass. 


^ In  both  these  cases  electricity  merits  a trial. 
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A strabismus,  or  squinting,  depends  upon  an  uTeguliir  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  from  a spasm,  palsy,  epilepsy,  or 
nn  ill  habit.  Children  often  contract  this  disorder  by  having 
their  eyes  unequally  exposed  to  the  light.  They  may  i ewisc 
acquire  it  by  imitation  from  a squinting  nurse,  or 
&c.  As  this  disorder  can  hardly  be  cured,  parents  oug 
careful  to  prevent  it.  Almost  the  only  thing  ivliich  can  be  done 
for  it  is  to  contrive  a mask  for  the  child  to  wear,  which  will  only 
permit  him  to  see  in  a straight  direction. 

Spots  or  specks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  effect  of  inflam- 
mation, and  often  appear  after  the  sii^ll-pox ; the  measles,  or 
violent  ophthalmias.  They  are  very  difficult  to  cure,  and  often 
occasion  total  blindness.  ‘If  the  specks  are  »ft  and  thin,  they 
may  sometimes  betaken  off  by  gentle  caustics  and  discutients; 
as  Vitriol,  the  juice  of  celandine,  &c.  When  these  do  not  suc- 
ceed, a surgical  operation  may  be  tried ; the  success  of  this,  how- 
ever,  is  always  very  doubtful. 

The  bloodshot  eye  may  be  occasioned  by  a stroke,  a fall, 
retching,  vomiting,  violent  coughing,  &c.  I have  frequent  y 
known  it  happen  to  children  in  the  hooping-cough.  It  appears 
at  first  like  a bit  of  scarlet,  and  is  afterwards  of  a livid  or  black, 
ish  colour.  This  disorder  generally  goes  off  without  medicine. 
Should  it  prove  obstinate,  the  patient  may  be  bled,  and  have  his 
eves  fomented  with  a decoction  of  comphry  roots  and  elder  lowers 
A soft  poultic-e  may  be  applied  to  the  eyes;  and  the  body  should 
be  kept  open  by  gentle  purgatives. 

The  watery  or  weeping  eye,  is  generally  occasioned  by  a re- 
laxation or  weakness  of  the  glandular  parts  of  that  organ.  These 
may  be  braced  and  strengthened  by  bathing  the  eye  with 
brandy  and  water,  Hungary-water,  rose-water,  with  white  vitriol 
dissol4d  in  it,  &c.  Medicines  which  make  a revulsion  are  like- 
wise proper;  as  mild  purgatives,  perpetual  blisters  on  the  neck, 
bathing  the  feet  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  &c. 

When  this  disease  proceeds  from  an  obstruction  of  the  lach- 
rymal duct,  or  natural  passage  of  the  tears,  it  is  called  a fistula 
laclirymalis,  can  only  be  cured  by  a surgical  operation. 

OF  THE  EAR. 

The  functions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by  wounds,  ulcers,  or 
any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric.  The  hearing  may  likewise  be 
hurt  by  excessive  noise,  violent  colds  in  the  head;  fevers;  haid 
wax,  or  other  substances  sticking  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear;  too 
great  a degree  of  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  ear.  Deafness  is 
very  often  the  effect  of  old  age,  and  is  incident  to  most  people  m 
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the  decline  of  life.  Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  an  original  fault  in  thf* 
.structure  or  formation  of  the  ear  itself.  When  this  is  the  ease, 
it  admits  of  no  cure;  and  the  unhappy  person  not  only  continues 
deaf,  but  generally  likewise  dumb  for  life*. 

When  deafness  is  the  effect  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of  the  ear,  or 
of  old  age,  it  is  not  easily  removed.  When  it  proceeds  from  cold 
of  the  head,  the  patient  must  be  careful  to  keep  bis  head  warm, 
especially  in  the  night;  he  should  likewise  take  some  gentle  purges, 
and  keep  his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water  at  bed-time.  When  deafness  is  the  effect  of  fever  it  gen- 
erally goes  off*  after  the  patient  recovers.  If  it  proceeds  from  dry 
wax  sticking  in  the  ears,  it  may  be  softened  by  dropping  oil  into 
them ; afterwards  they  must  be  syringed  with  warm  milk  and 
water. 

If  deafness  proceed  from  dryness  of  the  cars,  which  may  be 
known  by  looking  into  them,  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  and  the  same  quantity  of  liquid  opodeldock  or  tincture 
of  asafoetida,  may  be  mixed  together,  and  a few'  drops  of  it  put 
into  the  ear  every  night  at  bed-time,  stopping  them  afterwards 
with  a little  wool  or  cotton.  Some,  instead  of  oil,  put  a small 
slice  of  the  fat  of  bacon  into  each  ear,  which  is  said  to  answer 
the  purpose  very  well.  When  the  ears  abound  with  moisture,  it 
may  be  drained  off*  by  an  issue  or  aeton,  which  should  be  made 
as  hear  the  aff'ected  parts  as  possible. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafness,  recommend  the  gall  of  an  eel 
mixed  with  spirit  of  wine,  to  be  dropped  into  the  ear;  others, 
equal  parts  ol’  Hungary-w  ater  and  spirits  of  lavender.  Etmuller 


* Though  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf  are  generally  suffered 
to  continue  dumb,  and  consequently  are  in  a great  measure  lost  to  society,  yet  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  such  persons  may  be  taught  not  only  to  read  and  write, 
but  also  to  speak,  and  to  understand  what  other?  say  to  them.  Teaching  the  dumb 
to  speak  will  appear  paradoxical  to  those  who  do  not  consider  that  the  formation  of 
sounds  is  merely  mechanical,  and  may  be  taught  without  the  assistance  of  the  ear. 
This  is  npf  capable  of  demonstration,  but  is  actually  reduced  to  practice  by  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood  of  Edinburgh.  This  gentleman  has,  by  the  mere 
force  of  genius  and  application,  brought  the  teaching  of  dumb  persons  to  such  a de- 
gree of  perfection,  that  his  scholars  are  generally  more  forward  in  their  education, 
than  those  of  the  same  age  who  enjoy  all  their  faculties.  They  not  only  read  and 
write  with  the  utmost  readiness,  but  likewise  speak,  and  are  capable  of  holding 
conversation  with  any  person,  in  the  light.  What  a pity  any  of  the  human  species 
should  remain  in  a state  of  idiotism,  who  are  capable  of  being  rendered  as  useful 
and  intelligent  as  others  ! We  mention  this  not  only  from  humanity  to  those  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf,  but  also  in  justice  to  Mr.  Braidwood,  whose 
success  has  far  exceeded  all  former  attempts  in  this  way  ; and  indeed  it  exceeds  ima- 
gination itself  so  far,  that  no  person  who  has  not  seen  and  examined  his  pupils,  can 
believe  what  they  are  capable  of. — As  this  gentleman,  however  willing,  is  only  able 
to  teach  a few,  and  as  the  far  greater  part  of  those  who  are  born  deaf  cannot  afford 
to  attend  him,  it  would  be  an  act  of  great  humanity,  as  well  a?  public  utility,  %q 
erect  an  academy  for  their  benefit. 
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j^xtols  amber  and  musk;  and  Brookes  says  be  has  often  kno\vn 
hardness  of  the  hearing  cured  by  putting  a grain  or  two  oi  musk 
into  the  ear  with  cotton-wool.  But  these  and  otner  applications 
must  be  varied  according  to  the  cause  of  the  disorder^. 

Though  such  applications  may  sometimes  be  of  service,  yet 
they  much  oftener  fail,  and  frequently  they  do  hurt.  Neither 
the  eves  nor  ears  ought  to  be  tampered  with;  they  are  tender 
or^rans,  and  require  a very  delicate  touch.  For  this  reason, 
what  we  w’ould  chiefly  recommend  in  deafness  is  to  keep  the.  lead 
w arm.  From  whatever  cause  the  disorder  proceeds,  this  is  always 
proper;  and  I have  known  more  benefit  from  it  alone,  in  the  most 
obstinate  cases  of  deafness,  than  from  all  the  medicines  I ever 
■used, 

OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

' Though  these  senses  are  not  of  so  great  importance  to  man  in 
a state  of  society,  as  the  sight  and  hearing,  yet  as  the  loss  of 
them  is  attended  witli  some  inconveniency,  they  deserve  our 
notice.  They  are  seldom  to  be  restored  when  lost;  which  ought 
to  make  us  very  attentive  to  their  preservation,  by  carefully  avoid- 
'ino-  whatever  mav  in  the  least  prove  injurious  to  them.  As  there 
is  a vei  y great  affinity  between  the  organs  of  tasting  and  smelling, 
w’hatever  hurts  the  one  generally  affects  tiie  other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  these  organs.  When  the  nose 
and  palate  are  frequently  stimulated  by  fragrant  and  poignant 
dishes,  they  soon  lose  the  power  of  distinguishing  taste  and 
odours,  with  any  degree  of  nicety.  Man,  in  a state  of  nature, 
jYiay  perhaps  have  these  faculties  as  acute  as  any  other  animal. 

^ The  sense  of  smelling  may  be  diminished  or  destroyed  by 
diseases;  as  the  moisture,  dryness,  inflammation,  or  suppuration 
of  that  membrane  which  lines  the  inside  of  the  nose,  commonly 
called  the  olfactory  membrane;  the  compression  of  the  nerves 
which  supply  this  membrane,  or  some  fault  in  the  brain  itsdf  at 
their  origin.  A defect,  or  two  great  a degree  of  solidity,  ^ ^ ® 
small  spungy  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  fore  > 
&c.  mav  likewise  impair  the  sense  of  smelling.  It  may  also  be 
injured  by  a collection  of  foetid  matter  in  those  caverns,  which 
keeps  constantly  exhaling  from  them.  Few  things  are 
liurtful  to  the  sense  of  smelling  than  taking  great  quantities  of 

snuff.  ' 


^1*  A pentleman,  on  whose  veracity  I can  depend,  told  nae,  that  after  using  many 
thines  to  no  purpose  for  an  obstinate  deafness,  he  was  at  last  advised  to  put  a 
drops  of  his  own  urine  warm  into  his  ears  every  night  and  morning,  from  which 
he  reT:eived  great  benefit.  It  is  probable  that  a solution  of  srri  nmmnmiir,  in  water 
would  produce  the  same  effect. 
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When  the  nose  abounds  Avitli  moisture,  after  gentle  evacua* 
tions,  such  things  as  tend  to  take  off  irritation,  and  coagulate  the 
thin  sharp  scrum,  may  be  applied;  as  the  oil  of  aniseed  mixed 
with  fine  fiour;  carapliire  dissolved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  The 
vapours  of  amber,  frankincense,  gum-mastic,  and  benjamin,  maj 
likewise  be  received  into  the  nose  and  mouth. 

For  moistening  the  mucus,  when  it  is  too  dry,  some  recom- 
mend snuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  marjoram,  mixed  with  the  oil 
of  amber,  marjoram,  and  aniseed;  ora  sternutatory  of  calcined 
white  vitriol;  twelve  grains  of  which  may  be  mixed  with  tw'o 
ounces  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtrated.  The  steam  or  vapour 
of  vinegar  upon  hot  iron  received  up  the  nostrils,  is  likewise  of 
use  for  softening  the  mucus,  opening  obstructions,  &c. 

If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  nose,  it  ought  to  be  dressed  w'ith  some 
emollient  ointment,  to  which  if  the  pain  be  very  great,  a little 
laudanum  may  be  added.  If  it  be  a venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  t(^ 
he  cured  without  mercury.  In  that  case,  the  solution  of  the  cor^ 
rosive  sublimate  in  brandy  may  be  taken,  as  directed  in  the  gutta 
serena.  The  ulcer  ought  likewise  to  be  washed  with  it,  and  the 
fumes  of  cinnabar  may  be  received  up  the  nostrils. 

If  there  be  reason  to  suspect  that  the  nerves  which  supply  the 
organs  of  smelling  are  inert,  or  want  stimulating,  volatile  salts, 
strong  snufts,  and  other  things  which  occasion  sneezing,  may  be 
applied  to  the  nose.  The  forehead  may  likewise  be  anointed 
with  balsam  of  Peru,  to  which  may  be  added  a little  of  the  oil  of 
amber. 

The  taste  may  be  diminished  by  crusts,  filth,  mucus,  aphthae, 
pellicles,  warts,  &c.  covering  the  tongue.  It  may  be  depraved  by 
a fault  of  the  saliva,  which,  being  discharged  into  the  mouth, 
gives  the  same  sensations  as  if  the  food  which  the  person  takes 
had  really  a bade  taste;  or  it  may  be  entirely  destroyed  by  inju- 
ries done  to  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate.  Few  thing's 
prove  more  hurtful  either  to  the  sense  of  tasting  or  smelling  than 
obstinate  colds,  especially  those  which  affect  the  head. 

When  the  taste  is  diminished  by  filth,  mucus,  &c.  the  tongue 
ought  to  be  scraped,  and  frequently  washed  with  a mixture  of 
water,  vinegar,  and  honey,  or  some  other  detergent.  When  the 
saliva  is  vitiated,  which  seldom  happens,  unless  in  fevers  or  other 
diseases,  the  curing  of  the  disorder  is  the  cure  of  this  symptom. 
To  relieve  it,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  the  following  things 
may  be  of  use:  If  there  be  a bitter  taste,  it  may  be  taken  away 
by  vomits,  purges,  and  other  things  which  evacuate  bile.  What 
L called  a nidorous  taste,  arising  from  putrid  humours,  is  cor- 
rected b}^  the  juice  of  citrons,  oranges,  and  other  acids.  A salt 
taste  is  cured  by  a plentiful  dilution  with  watery  liquors.  An  acid 
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taste  is  destroyed  by  absorbents,  and  alkaline  salts,  as  powder  of 
oyster-shells,  salt  of  wormwood,  &c. 

When  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  which  supply  the  organs 
of  taste,  is  diminished,  the  chewing  of  horse-radish^  or  other 
stimulating  substances,  will  help  to  recover  it. 

•< 

OF  THE  TOUCH. 

The  sense  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing  that  ob- 
structs the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  it  being  regularly  con- 
veyed to  the  organs  of  touching;  as  pressure,  extreme  cold,  &c. 
Itmay  likewise  be  hurt  by  too  great  a degree  of  sensibility,  when 
the  nerve  is  not  sufficiently  covered  by  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin, 
or  where  there  is  too  great  a tension  of  it,  or  it  is  too  delicate. 
Whatever  disorders  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  hurts 
the  sense’  of  touching.  Hence  it  appears  to  proceed  from  the  same 
general  causes  as  palsy  and  apoplexy,  and  requires  nearly  t le 
same  mode  of  treatment. 

In  a stupor,  or  defect  of  touching,  which  arises  from  an  ob- 
struction of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  patient  must  first  be  purged; 
afterwards  such  medicines  as  excite  the  action  of  the  nerves,  or 
stimulate  the  system,  may  be  used.  For  this  purpose  the  spirit 
of  hartshorn,  sal  volatile  oleosum  horse-radish,  &c.  may  be  taken 
inwardly;  the  disordered  parts  at  the  same  time,  may  be  h'equently 
rubbed  with  fresh  nettles,  or  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac.^  Blistering- 
plasters  and  sinapisms  applied  to  the  parts  will  likewise  be  ot  use, 
as  also  warm  bathing,  especially  in  the  natural  hot  baths. 

There  is  nothing  which  tends  more  to  relax  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  blunt  the  acuteness  of  every  sense,  than  intemperance; 
a drunkard  may  be  literally  said  to  have  Iqst  his  senses,  and  even 
when  they  return,  every  debauch  increases  the  debility,  till  blina- 
ness,  disease,  and  death,  ensue.  Excess  in  eating  is  no  less  in- 
jurious;  it  destroys  the  taste  and  smell,  and  defeats  the  purposes 

of  these  senses.  ... 

Want  of  a due  attention  to  cleanliness  is  likewise  very  injuri- 
ous to  the  organs  of  sensation,  and  for  this  evil  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse, as  the  remedy  is  in  the  power  of  every  person.  Nature  has 
carefully  guarded  the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  the  interior  parts 
of  the  nose,  the  ear,  and  the  eye,  against  all  external  annoyance;, 
and,  independent  of  our  will;  strives  to  relieve  those  delicate 
oyAus  from  all  impurities.  Shall  we  then  suffer  dirt  to  gather 
upon  the  skin,  to  dull  the  the  sense  of  feeling,  obstruct  the  pores, 
and  drive  back  the  noxious  particles  into  the  system  wnich  Nature 
endeavours  to  throw  oft‘,  when  soap  and  water,  with  a little  man- 
ual labour;  would  prevent  every  inconvenience?  is  it  too  much 
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labour  to  dip  the  face,  with  the  eyes  open,  in  a bason  of  clean 
water,  four  or  five  times  every  morning;  to  wash  the  ears,  to  rinse 
the  nose  and  mouth,  arid  by  a proper  and  temperate  diet  to  keep 
tlie  tongue  clean  ? 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


OF  A SCHIRRUS  AND  CANCER. 

\ SCHIRRUS  is  a bard  indolent  tumour,  usually  seated  iri 
some  of  the  glands;  as  the  breast,  tlie  arm-pits,  &c.  If  the 
tumour  becomes  large,  unequal,  of  a livid,  blackish,  or  leaden 
colour,  and  is  attended  with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an 
occult  cancer.  When  the  skin  is  broken,  and  a sanies  or  ichorous 
matter  of  an  abominable  feetid  smell  is  discharged  from  the  sore, 
it  is  called  an  open  or  ulcerated  cancer.  Persons  after  the  age  of 
forty-five,  particularly  women,  and  those  who  lead  an  indolent 
sedentary  life,  are  most  subject  to  this  disease. 

CAUSES.— This  disease  is  often  owing  to  suppressed  eva- 
cuations; hence  it  proves  so  frequently  fatal  to  women  of  a gross 
habit,  particularly  old  maids  and  widows,  about  the  time  when  the 
menstrual  flux  ceases.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  excessive 
fear,  grief,  anger,  religious  melancholy,  or  any  of  the  depressing 
passions.  Hence  the  unfortunate,  the  choleric,  and  those  persons 
who  devote  themselves  to  a religious  life  in  convents  or  monaster- 
ies, are  often  afflicted  with  it.  It  may  also  be  occasioned  by  the 
long  continued  use  of  food  that  is  too  hard  of  digestion,  or  of  an 
acrid  ature;  by  barrenness,  celibacy,  indolence,  cold,  blows,  fric- 
tion, pressure,  or  the  like.  Women  often  suffer  from  the  last  of 
these  by  means  of  their  stays,  which  squeeze  and  compress  their 
breast  so  as  to  occasion  sreat  mischief.  Sometimes  the  disease  is 
owing  to  an  hereditary  disposition. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  disorder  seems  often  very  trifling  at  the 
beginning.  A hard  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a hazel-nut,  or 
perhaps  smaller,  is  generally  the  first  symptom.  This  will  often 
continue  for  a long  time  without  seeming  to  increase,  or  giving 
the  patient  great  uneasiness;  but  if  the  constitution  be  hurt,  or 
the  tumour  irritated  by  pressure  or  improper  treatment  of  any 
kind,  it  begins  to  extend  itself  towards  the  neighbouring  partSj 
by  pushing  out  a kind  of  roots  or  limbs.  It  then  gets  the  name 
of  cancer y from  a fancied  resemblance  between  these  limbs  and 
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ihe  claws  of  a crab.  The  colour  of  the  skin  begins  to  change, 
which  is  first  red,  afterwards  purple,  then  bluish,  livid,  and  at 
last  black.  The  patient  complains  of  heat,  with  a burning 
gnawing,  shooting  pain.  The  tumour  is  very  hard,  rough,  and 
unequal,  with  a protuberance,  or  rising,  in  the  middle  ; its  size  in- 
creases daily,  and  the  neighbouring  veins  become  thick,  knotty, 
and  of  a blackish  colour. 

The  skin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin  sharp  ichor  begins  to 
flow,  which  corrodes  the  neighbouring  parts  till  it  forms  a large 
unsightly  ulcer.  More  occult  cancers  arise,  and  communicate 
with  the  neighbouring  glands.  The  pain  and  stench  become  in- 
tolerable; the  appetite  fails;  the  strength  is  exhaused  by  a con- 
tinual hectic  fever;  at  last,  a violent  haemorrhage,  or  discharge^  of 
blood,  from  some  part  of  the  body,  with  faintings  or  convulsion 
fits,  generally  put  an  end  to  the  miserable  patient  s life. 

REGIMEN.— The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  but  nourishing. 
All  strong  liquors,  aiid  high-seasoned  or  salted  provisions,  are  to 
be  avoided.  The  patient  may  take  as  much  exercise  as  he  can 
easily  bear;  and  should  use  every  method  to  divert  thought,  and 
amuse  his  fancy.  All  kinds  of  external  injury  are  carcfully  to  be 
guarded  against,  particularly  of  the  affected  part,  which  ought  to 
be  defended  from  all  pressure,  and  even  from  the  external  air,  by 
Covering  it  with  fur  or  soft  flannel. 

MEDICINE.— This  is  one  of  those  diseases  for  which  no 
certain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its  progress,  however,  may  some- 
times be  retarded,  and  some  of  its  most  disagreeable  symptoms 
mitigated,  by  proper  applications.  One  misfortune  attending  the 
diseLe  is,  that  the  unhappy  patient  often  conceals  it  too  long. 
Were  proper  means  used  in  due  time,  a cancer  might  often  be 
prevented;  but  after  the  disorder  has  arrived  at  a certain  height, 
it  generally  sets  all  medicine  at  defiance. 

When  a schirrus  tumour  is  first  discovered  the  patient  ought 
to  observe  a proper  regimen,  and  to  take  twice  or  thrice  a-week 
a dose  of  the  common  purging  mercurial  pill.  Some  bloO'd  may 
also  be  let,  and  the  part  affected  may  be  gently  rubbed  twice 
a-day  with  a little  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  and  kept  warm  with 
fur  or  flannel.  The  food  must  be  light,  and  an  English  pint  of 
the  decoction  of  woods  or  sarsaparilla  may  be  drank  daily.  I 
have  sometimes  discussed  hard  tumours,  which  had  the  appearance 
of  beginning  cancers,  by  a course  of  this  kind. 

Should  the  tumour,  however,  not  yield  to  this  treatment,  bu 
on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and  harder,  it  will  be  proper  to 
extirpate  it,  either  by  the  knife  or  caustic.  Indeed,  whenever 
this  can  be  done  with  safety,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  It 
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can  answer  no  purpose  to  extirpate  a cancer  after  the  constitutioft 
is  ruined,  or  the  whole  mass  of  humours  corrupted  by  it.  This^ 
however,  is  the  common  way,  which  makes  the  operation  so  seldom 
succeed.  Few  people  will  submit  to  the  extirpation  till  death 
^ stares  them  in  the  face;  wliereas,  if  it  were  done  early,  the  patient’s 
life  would  not  be  endangered  by  the  operation,  and  it  would 
generally  prove  a radical  cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  so  situated  that  it  cannot  be  cut  off,  or  if 
the  patient  will  not  submit  to  the  operation,  such  medicines  as 
will  mitigate  or  relieve  the  most  urgent  symptoms  may  be  used. 
Dr.  Home  says,  that  half  a grain  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  of 
mercury,  dissolved  in  a proper  quantity  of  brandy,  and  taken 
night  and  morning,  will  often  be  of  service  in  cancers  of  the  face 
and  nose.  He  likewise  recommends  an  infusion  of  the  solanmri^ 
or  night-shade,  in  cancers,  of  the  breasts. 

But  the  medicine  most  in  repute  at  present  for  this  disease  is 
hemlock.  Dr.  Storck,  physician  at  Vienna,  has  of  late  recom- 
mended the  extract  of  this  plant  as  very  efficacious  in  cancers  of 
every  kind.  The  Doctor  says,  he  has  given  some  hundred  weights 
of  it  without  ever  hurting  any  body,  and  often  with  manifest  ad- 
vantage. Fie  advises  the  patient,  however,  to  begin  with  very 
small  doses,  as  tw'o  or  three  grains,  and  to  increase  the  dose 
gradually  till  some  good  effect  be  perceived,  and  there  to  rest 
without  further  increase.  From  two  or  three  grains  at  first,  the 
Doctor  says  he  has  increased  the  dose  to  two,  three,  or  four  drams, 
a-day,  and  finds  that  such  doses  may  be  continued  for  several 
weeks  without  any  bad  consequence. 

The  regimen  wdiich  the  Doctor  recommends  during  the  use  of 
the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  tarinaceous  substances  not  fermented, 
and  too  acrid  aromatics.  He  says  good  wine  will  not  be  hurt- 
ful to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it,  nor  a moderate  use  of  acids; 
and  adds  that  the  patient  should  live  in  a pure  free  air,  and  keep 
his  mind  as  quiet  and  cheerful  as  possible. 

Tlie  Doctor  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in  which  a cancer 
may  be  resolved  by  the  use  of  hemlock,  but  says  he  has  given  it 
for  above  two  years  in  large  doses  without  any  apparent  benefit ; 
nevertheless  the  patient  has  been  cured  by  persisting  in  the  use 
of  it  for  half  a year  longer.  This  is  at  least  encouragement  to 
give  it  a fair  trial.  Though  we  are  far  from  thinking  the  hem- 
lock merits  those  extravagant  eRcorniums  which  the  Doctor  has 
bestowed  upon  it,  yet,  in  a disease  which  has  so  long  bafiled  the 
boasted  powers  of  medicine,  we  think  it  ought  always  to  be  tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  some  preferred  to  the  extract. 
They  are  both  made  of  the  fresh  leaves,  and  may  be  used  nearly 
in  the  same. manner.  Dr  Nicholson  of  BerwicK  says,  he  gradu- 
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increased  the  dose  of  the'  powder  from  a few  grains  to  half 
a dram,  and  gave  near  four  drams  of  it  in  a day  with  remarkably 
crood  effects.  The  hemlock  may  also  be  used  externally  either  as 
a poultice  or  fomentation.  The  sore  may  likewise  be  kept  clean 
by  injecting  daily  a strong  decoction  of  the  tops  of  leaves  into  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  tlie  healing  of  foul  soraid  ul- 
cers of  any  kind  than  keeping  them  tlioroughly  clean. 
ought  never  to  be  neglected.  The  best  application  for  this 
pyrpose  seems  to  be  the  carrot  poultice.  The  root  of  the  com- 
mon carrot  may  be  grated,  and  moistened  with  as  much  water 
as -will  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  a poultice  or  cataplasrn. 
This  must  be  applied  to  the  sore,  and  renewed  twdee  a-day.  It 
generally  cleans  the  sore,  eases  the  pain,  and  takes  away  the 
disagreeable  smell,  which  are  objects  of  no  small  importance  in 
such  a dreadful  disorder^. 

Wort,  or  an  infusion  of  malt,  has  been  recommended  not  only 
as  a proper  drink,  but  as  a powerful  medicine  in  this  disease. 
It  must  be  frequently  made  fresh,  and  the  patient  may  take  it  at 
pleasure.  Two,  three,  or  even  four  English  pints  ot  it  may  be 
drank  every  day  for  a considerable  time.  No  benefit  can  be  ex- 
pected from  any  medicine  in  this  disease,  unless  it  be  persisted  in 
for  a long  time.  It  is  of  too  obstinate  a nature  to  be  soon  re- 
moved; and,  when  it  admits  of  a cure  at  all,  it  must  be  brought 
about  by  inducing  an  almost  total  change  of  the  habit,  which  must 
always  be  a work  of  time.  Setons  or  issues  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cancer  have  sometimes  good  effectsf. 

When  all  other  medicines  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  opium? 
as  a kind  of  solace.  This  will  not  indeed  cure  the  disease,  but 
it  will  ease  the  patient’s  agony,  and  render  life  more  tolerable 
while  it  continues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  disorder,  people  ought  to  use  whole- 
some food;  to  take  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air;  to  be  as 
easy  and  cheerful  as  possible;  and  carefully  to  guard  against  ail 
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I In  a cancer  which  had  set  all  medicines,  and  even  surgery,  defiance,  I lately 
saw  remarkable  effects  from  an  obstinate  perseverance  in  a course  of  antijeptics.  I 
ordered  the  deep  ulcers  to  be  washed  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a syringe,  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  either  with  an  infusion  of  the  bark  or  a decoction  of  carrot,  and  that 
the  patient  should  take  four  or  five  times  a-day.  a glass  of  good  wine,  with  half  a 
dram  of  the  best  powdered  bark  in  it.  The  sores,  after  being'washed,  were  like- 
wise sprinkled  with  the  same  powder,  ^^hen  the  patient  began  this  couise,  her 
death  was  daily  expected.  She  continued  it  for  above  two  years,  with  manifest  ad- 
vantage ; but  being  told  by  an  eminent  surgeon  that  the  bark  would  not  cure 
a cancer*  and  that  the  sores  ought  not  to  be  washed,  she  discontinued  the  practice, 
and  died’  in  a few  weeks.  This  course  was  hot  expected  to  cure  the  cancer,  but  to 
prolong  the  patient’s  life,  which  it  evidently  did  almost  to  a miracle. 
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blows,  bruises,  and  every  kind  of  pressure  upon  the  breasts,  <» 
other  glandular  parts*. 

The  cancer  is  a most  painful  and  loathsome  disease;  it  kills 
by  inches,  and  seldom  admits  of  any  cure  except  by  the  knife, 
and  even  that  remedy  does  not  always  succeed.  Tumours  in 
the  breast,  which  might  have  turned  to  cancers,  have  been  cured 
by  the  camphorated  mercurial  ointment,  applied  twice  a-day; 
but  after  the  schirrus  has  broke  and  become  a cancer,  it  will  yield 
to  no  remedy.  Quacks,  these  never-failing  curers  of  disorders, 
confidently  pretend  to  cure  this  malady,  but  these  impostors 
generally  send  their  patients  to  the  grave  as  a complete  and  final 
remedy  for  every  disease. 
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VERY  person  ought,  in  some  measure,  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  cure  of  poisons.  They  are  generally  takeit 
unawares,  and  their  effects  are  often  so  sudden  and  violent,  as 
not  to  admit  of  delay,  or  allow  time  to  procure  the  assistance  of 
physicians.  Happily,  indeed,  no  great  degree  of  medical  know* 
ledge  is  here  necessary;  the  remedies  for  most  poisons  being 
generally  at  hand,  are  easily  obtained,  and  nothing  but  common 
prudence  needful  in  the  application  of  them. 

The  vulgai*  notion  that  every  poison  is  cured  by  some  counter^ 
poison,  as  a specific,  has  done  much  hurt.  People  believe  they 
can  do  nothing  for  the  patient,  unless  they  know  the  particular 
antidote  to  that  kind  of  poison  which  he  has  taken.  Whereas 
the  cure  of  all  poisons  taken  into  the  stomach,  without  exception, 
depends  chiefly  on  discharging  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  is  no  case  wherein  the  indications  of  cure  are  more  ob- 
vious. Poison  is  seldom  long  in  the  stomach  before  it  occasions, 
sickness,  with  an  inclination  to  vomit,  This  shews  plainly  what 
ought  to  be  done.  Indeed,  common  sense  dictates  to  every  one, 
that,  if  any  thing  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach,  which  en- 
dangers life,  it  ought  immediately  to  be  discharged.  Were  tliia 

^ As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommended  in  this  disease,  we  would 
have  given  some  directions  for  the  gathering  and  preparing  of  that  plant;  but  as  it? 
different  preparations  are  now  kept  in  the  shops,  we  think  it  much  safer  for  people 
to  get  them  there,  with  proper  directions  for  using  them*  , 
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^ulv  i«egard€d,  the  danger  arising  Irom  poisons  might  pnerally 
be  avoided.  The  method  of  prevention  is  obvious,  and  the  means 

are  in  the  hands  of  every  one. 

We  shall  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  with  a detail  of  the  rir 
diculous  notions  which  have  prevailed  among  ignorant  people 
in  different  ages  with  regard  to  poisons;  neither  shall  we  ipention 
the  boasted  antidotes,  which  have  been  recommended  either  for 
preventing  or  obviating  their  effects;  but  shall  content  ourselves 
with  pointing  out  the  poisons  most  common  in  this  country,  ana 
the  means  of  avoiding  their  dangerous  consequences. 

Poisons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  or  the  anw 
mal  kingdom. 

Mineral  pmsons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or  corrosive  quality ; 
as  arsenic,  cobalt,  the  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury, 

Those  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a narcotic  or  stu- 
pefective  quality;  as  poppy,  hemlock,  henbane,  bernes  ot  thQ 
deadly  night  shade,  &c. 

Poisonous  animals  communicate  their  infection  either  by  the 
bite  or  sting,  This  poison  is  very  different  from  the  former,  and 
only  produces  its  effects  when  received  into  the  body  by  a wound. 

MINERAL  POISONS.r— Arsenic  is  the  most  common  of 
this  class;  and,  as  the  whole  of  them  are  pretty  similar  both  in 
their  effects  and  method  of  cure,  what  is  said  with  respect  to  it 
will  be  applicable  to  every  other  species  of  corrosive  poison, 

When  a person  has  taken  arsenic,  he  soon  perceives  a burning 
heat,  and  a violent  prickling  pain  in  his  stomach  and  bowels,  with 
an  intolerable  thirst,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  tongue 
and  throat  feel  rough  and  dry;  and,  if  proper  means  be  not  soon 
administered,  the  patient  is  seized  with  great  anxiety,  hiccupping, 
faintings,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities.  To  these  succeed 
black  vomits,  foeted  stools,  with  a mortification  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  which  are  the  immediate  forerunners  of  death. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  these  symptoms  the  patient  should 
drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk  and  salad-oil  till  he  vomits, 
or  he  may  drink  warm  water  mixed  with  oil.  Fat  broths  are 
likewise  proper,  provided  they  can  be  got  ready  in  time.  Where 
no  oil  is  tP  be  had,  fresh  butter  may  be  melted  and  mixed  wiui 
the  milk  or  water.  These  things  are  to  be  drank  as  long  as  the 
inclination  to  vomit  continues.  Some  have  drank  eight  or  ten 
English  quarts  before  the  vomiting  ceased;  and  it  is  never  ^e  to 
leave  of  drinking  while  pne  particle  of  the  poison  remains  in  the 

stomach, 

These  oily  or  fat  substances  not  only  provoke  vomiting,  but 
likewise  blunt  the  acrimop^  of  the  poison,  and  pi  event  its  wound- 
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ing  tlic  bowels; -bat  if  they  should  not  make  the  person  vomit; 
half  a dram  or  two  scruples  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  must 
be  given,  or  a few  spoonfuls  of  the  oxiinal  or  vinegar  of  squills* 
may  be  mixed  with  the  water  which  he  drinks.  X'omiting  may 
likewise  be  excited  bv  tickling  the  inside  ot  the  throat  with  a 
feather.  Should  tliese  methods  however  fail,  half  a dram  of 
M’hite  vitriol,  or  five  or  six  grains  of  emetic  tartar,  must  be  ad- 
ministered. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly,  and  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  poison  has  got  down  to  the  intestines,  clys- 
ters of  milk  and  oil  must  be  very  frequently  thrown  up;  and  the 
patient  must  drink  emollient  decoctions  of  ])ar}ey,  oatmeal,  marsh- 
mallows, and  such  like.  He  must  likewise  take  an  infusion  of 
senna  and  manna,  a solution  of  Glauber's  salts,  or  some  other 
purgative. 

After  the  poison  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient  ought  for 
some  time  to  live  iqxin  such  things  as  are  of  a healing  and 
cooling  quality;  to  abstain  from  flesh  and  all  strong  liquors,  and 
to  live  upon  milk,  broth,  gruel,  light  puddings,  and  other  spoon 
meats  of  easy  digestion.  His  drink  should  be  barley-water,  lin- 
seed-tea, or  infusions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables. 

^ VEGETABLE  POISONS,  besides  heat  and  pain  of  the  sto. 
mach,  commonly  occasion  some  degree  of  giddiness,  and  often  a 
kind  of  stupidity  or  folly.  Persons  who  have  taken  these  poisons 
must  he  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  mineral  corrosive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poisons,  w^hen  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
stomach,  often  prove  fatal;  yet  the  danger  is  generally  over  as 
soon  as  they  are  discharged.  Not  being  of  such  a caustic  or  cor- 
rosive nature,  they  are  less  apt  to  wound  or  inflame  the  bowels,^ 
than”  mineral  substances;  no  time,  however,  ought  to  be  lost  in 
having  them  discharged. 

opium,  l)eing  frequently  taken  by  mistake,  merits  particular 
attention.  It  is  used  as  a medicine  both  in  a solid  and  liquid 
form,  which  latter  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  laudanum.  It 
is,  indeed,  a valuable  mecheine,  when  taken  in  proper  quantity ; 
but,  as  an  over-dose  proves  a strong  poison,  we  shall  point  out  its 
common  effects,  together  witii  the  method  of  cure. 

An  over-dose  of  opium  generally  occasions  great  drowsiness, 
with  stupor  and  other  apoplectic  symptoms.  Sometimes  the  per- 
son has  so  great  an  inclination  to  sleep,  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  keep  him  awake.  Every  method  must,  however,  be  tried 
for  this  purpose.  He  should  be  tossed,  shaked,  and  moved  about. 
Sharp  blistering-plasters  should  be  applied  to  his  legs  or  arms, 
and  stimulating  medicines,  as  salts  of  hartsliorn,  &c.  held  under 
his  nose.  It  will  also  be  proper  to  let  blood.  At  the  same  time 
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e\^eiy  method  must  be  taken  to  make  him  discharge  the  poison. 
This  may  be  done  in  the  manner  directed  above,  viz.  by  the  use 
of  strong  vomits,  drinking  plenty  of  warm  water,  with  oil,  &c. 

Mead,  besides  vomits,  in  this  case,  recommends  acid  medicines 
with  lixivial  salts.  He  says,  that  he  has  often  given  salt  oi 
wormwood  mixed  with  juice  of  lemon  in  repeated  doses  with  great 
success.  ! 

If  the  body  should  remain  weak  and  languid  after  the  poison 
has  been  discharged,  nourishing  diet  and  cordials  will  be  proper; 
but  when  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  stomach  or  bowels  are 
.inflamed,  the  greatest  circumspection  is  necessary  both  wkh  re- 
gard to  food  and  medicine. 

OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS  ANIMALS. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  as  it  is  both  tlie 
most  common  and  dangerous  animal-poison  in  this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contract  this  disease  are,  as 
far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of  the  dog-kind,  viz.  foXes,  dogs,  and 
wolves.  lienee  it  is  called  the  raUas  canlna^  or  dog-madness. 
Of  the  last,  we  have  none  in  this  island;  and  it  so  seldom  happens 
that  any  person  is  bit  by  the  first,  that  they  scarcely  deserve 
to  be  taken  notice  of.  If  such  a thing  should  happen,  the  me- 
thod of  treatment  is  precisely  the  same  as  for  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog. 

The  symptoms  of  madness  in  a dog  are  as  follows  J At  first 
he  looks  dull,  shew*s  an  aversion  to  food  and  company:  he  does 
not  bark  as  usual,  but  seems  to  murmur,  is  peevish  and  apt  to 
bite  strangers;  his  ears  and  tail  droop  more  than  usual,  and  he 
appears  drowsy;  afterwards  he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue,  and 
froth  at  the  mouth,  his  eye  seeming  heavy  and  watery  : he  now, 
if  not  confined,  takes  oft',  runs  panting  along  with  a kind  of  de- 
jected air,  and  endeavours  to  bite  every  one  he  meets.  Other 
dogs  are  said  to  fly  from  him.  Some  think  this  a certain  sign  of 
madness,  supposing  that  they  know  him  by  the  smell;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  depended  on.  If  he  escapes  being  killed,  he  seldom 
runs  above  two  or  three  days,  till  he  dies  exhausted  with  heat, 
hunger,  and  fatigue. 

The  disease  is  most  frequent  after  long  dry  hot  seasons ; and 
such  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  stinking  carrion,^  w’ltliout  having 
enough  of  fresh  water,  are  most  liable  to  it. 

When  any  person  has  been  bit  by  a dog,  tlie  strictest  inquiry 
ought  to  be  made  whether  the  animal  w^as  really  mad.  Many 
disagreeable  consequences  arise  from  neglecting  to  ascertain  this 
point.  Some  people  lived  in  continual  anxiety  for  many 
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years,  because  they  had  been  bit  by  a dog  which  they  believed 
to  be  mad;  butj  as  he  had  been  killed  on  the  spot,  it  was  im^ 
possible  to  ascertain  the  fact.  This  should  induce  us,  instead  of 
killing  a dog  the  moment  he  has  bit  any  person,  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  keep  him  alive^  at  least  till  we  can  be  certain  whether 
he  be  mad  or  not< 

Many  cii'cumstances  may  cdntribute  to  make  people  imagine 
a dog  mad.  He  loses  his  master,  runs  about  in  quest  of  him^ 
is  set  upon  by  other  dogs,  and  perhaps  by  men.  The  creature, 
thus  frightened,  beat,  and  abused,  looks  wild,  and  lolls  out  his 
tongue  as  he  runs  along^  Immediately  a crowd  is  after  him; 
while  he^  finding  himself  closely  pursued,  and  taking  every  one 
be  meets  for  an  enemy ^ naturally  attempts  to  bite  him  in  self- 
defence.  He  soon  gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and  it  passes  cur- 
rently that  he  was  mad,  as  it  is  then  impossible  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. 

This  being  the  true  history  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those 
dogs  wliich  pass  for  mad,  is  it  any  wonder  that  numberless  whim^ 
sical  medicines  have  beeri  extolled  for  preventing  the  effects  of 
their  bite.^  This  readily  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of  infal- 
lible remedies  for  the  bite  of  a mad-dog,  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  almost  every  family.  Though  not  one  in  a thousand  has  any 
claim  to  merit,  yet  they  are  all  supported  by  numberless  vouchers. 
No  wonder  that  imaginary  diseases  should  be  cured  by  imaginary 
remedies.  In  this  way  credulous  people  first  impose  upon  them- 
selves, and  then  deceive  others.  The  same  medicine  which  was 
supposed  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  bite,  when  the  dog  was  not 
mad,  is  recommended  to  a person  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  bit  by  a dog  that  was  really  mad.  He  takes  it,  trusts  to  it, 
and  is  undone. 

To  these  mistakes  we  must  impute  the  frequent  ill  success  of 
the  medicines  used  for  preventing  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog.  It  is  not  owing  so  much  to  a defect  in  medicine,  as  to 
'wrong  applications.  I am  persuaded,  if  proper  medicines  were 
administered  immediately  after  the  bite  is  received,  and  continued 
for  a sufficient  length  of  time,  we  would  not  lose  one  in  a thou-*- 
sand  of  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a mad  dog. 

This  poison  is  generally  communicated  by  a wound,  which 
nevertheless  heals  as  soon  as  a common  wound:  but  afterwards  it 
begins  to  feel  painful,  and  as  the  pain  spreads  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  the  person  becomes  heavy  and  listless.  His  sleep 
is  unquiet,  with  frightful  dreams;  he  sighs,  looks  dull,  and  loves 
solitude.  These  are  the  forerunners,  or  rather  the  first  symp- 
toms, of  that  dreadful  disease,  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog.  But  as  we  do  not  propose  to  treat  fully  on  the  disease  It'- 
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Eelf,  but  to  point  out  the  method  of  preventing  it,  we  shall  not 
take  up  time  in  shewing  its  progress  from  the  first  invasion  to  its 
commonly  fatal  end. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poison  may  lie  in  the  body  for 
many  ye^rs,  and  afterwards  prove  fatal,  is  both  hurtful  and  ri- 
diculous. It  must  render  such  persons  as  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  bit  very  unhappy,  and  can  have  no  good  effects. 
If  the  person  takes  proper  medicines  for  forty  days  after  the  time 
of  his  being  bit,  and  feels  no  symptoms  of  the  disease,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  him  out  of  danger.  Some  have  indeed  gone  mad 
twelve  months  after  being  bit,  but  seldom  later. 

The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the  effects  of  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog,  are  chiefly  such  as  promote  the  different  secre- 
tionsj  and  antispasmodics. 

Dr.  Mead  reconimends  a preventive  medicine,  which  he  says 
he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the  space  of  thirty  years  he  had 
used  it  a thousand  times* 

• The  Doctor’s  prescription  is  as  follows : 

‘ Take  ash-coloured  ground  liver-wort,  cleaned,  dried,  and 
j)owdered,  half  an  ounce;  of  black  pepper  powdered,  a quarter 
of  an  ounce.  Mix  these  well  together,  and  divide  the  powder  in^ 
to  four  doses;  one  of  which  must  be  taken  every  morning  fasting, 
for  four  mornings  successively^  in  half  an  English  pint  of  cow’s 
milk  warm.  ' 

‘ After  these  four  doses  are  taken,  the  patient  must  go  into  the 
cold  bath,  or  a cold  spring  or  river,  every  morning  fasting,  for  a 
month;  he  must  be  dipped  all  over,  but  not  stay  in  (with  his  head 
above  water)  longer  than  half  a minute,  if  the  water  be  very  cold. 
After  this,  he  must  go  in  three  times  a- week  for  a fortnight 
longer. 

‘ The  person  must  be  bled  before  he  begins  to  use  the  medi- 
cine^.’ ' 

We  shall  next  mention  the  famous  East-India  specific,  as  it  is 
called.  This  medicine  is  composed  of  cinnabar  arid  mUsk.  It  is 
esteemed  a great  anfispasmodic ; and,  by  many  extolled  as  an 
infallible  remedy  for  preventing  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog. 

‘ Take  native  and  factitious  cinnabar,  of  each  twenty-four 


* Though  we  give  this  prescription  on  the  credit  of  Dr  Mead,  yet  we  would  not 
advise  any  person,  who  has  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  -been  bit  by  a doe  which 
was  really  mad,  to  trust  to  it  alone.  Mead  was  an  able  physician  ; but  he  seems  to 
have  been  no  great  philosopher,  and  was  sometimes  the  dupe  of  his  own  credulity. 

Yy, ^ , 
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grains,  musk  sixteen  grains.  Let  these  be  made  into  a fine  pow-i 
der,  and  taken  in  a glass  of  arrack  or  brandy.’ 

This  single  dose  is  said  to  secure  the  person  for  thirty  days, 
the  end  of  which  it  must  be  repeated;  but  if  he  has  any  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  it  must  be  repeated  in  three  hours. 

The  following  is  likevrise  reckoned  a good  antispasmodic  medi^ 
cine* 

‘ Take  of  Virginian  snake-root  in  powder  half  a dram,  gum  asa- 
foetida  twelve  grains,  gum  camphire  seven  grains;  make  these  in- 
to a bolus  with  a little  syrup  of  saffron.’ 

Camphire  may  also  be  given  in  the  following  manner: 

‘ Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  snake-root  in 
powder  two  drams,  camphire  one  dram;  rub  them  together  in 
a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  doses.’ 

IMcrcury  is  likewise  recommended  as  of  great  efficacy  both  in 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  kind  of  madness.  When  used  as 
a preventive,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  rub  daily  a dram  of  the  oint- 
ment into  the  parts  about  the  wound. 

, Vinegar  is  likewise  of  considerable  service,  and  should  be  takea 
freely  either  in  the  patient’s  food  or  drink. 

These  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended  for  preventing 
tlie  effects  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  We  would  not,  however, 
advise  people  to  trust  to  any  one  of  them;  but  from  a proper  com-i 
bination  of  their  different  powers,  tliere  is  the  greatest  reason,  to 
hope  for  success. 

The  great  error  in  tjie  use  of  these  medicines  lies  in  not  taking 
them  for  a sufficient  length  of  time.  They  are  used  more  like 
charms,  than  medicines  intended  to  produce  any  change  in  the 
body.  To  this,  and  not  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  medicines,  we 
must  impute  their  frequent  want  of  success. 

Dr.  Me.ad  says  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicine  consists  in  pro-^ 
motiiig  urine.  But  how  a poison  should  be  expelled  by  urine, 
with  only  three  or  four  doses  of  any  medicine,  however  powerful*, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  More  time  is  certainly  necessary,  even 
though  tile  medicine  were  more  powerful  than  that  which  the 
Doctor  prescribes. 

. The  East-India  specific  is  still  more  exceptionable  on  this  ac- 
count. 

As  these  and  most  other  medicines,  taken  singly,  have  fre- 
quently been  found  to  fail,  we  sliall  recommend  the  following 
course: 

If  a person  be  bit  in  a fleshy  part,  where  there  is  no  hazard  of 
hurting  any  large  blood-vessel,  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  wound 
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ji^ay  be  away.'  But  if  this  be  not  done  soon  after  the  bite 
has  been  received,  it  will  be  better  to  omit  it. 

The  wound  may  be  dressed  with  salt  and  water,  or  a pickle 
made  of  vinegar  and  salt,  and  afterwards  dressed  twice  a^ay  with 
yellow  basilicon  mixed  with  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

The  patient  should  ^begin  to  use  either  Dr.  Mead  s medicine? 

s6me  of  the  others  mentioned  above.  If  he  takes  Mead  s me- 
dicine, he  may  use  k as  the  Doctor  directs,  for  four  days  succes- 
sively. Let  him  then  omit  it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again 
repeat  the  same  number  of  doses  as  before. 

During  this  course  he  must  rub  into  the  parts  about  the  wound, 
daily,  one  dram  of  the  mercurial  ointment.  T his  may  be  done 
for  ten  or  twelve  days  at  least. 

When  this  course  ’ is  over,  he  may  take  a purge  or  two,  and 
wait  a few  days  till  the  effect  of  the  mercury  be  gone  off.  He 
must  then  begin  to  use  the  cold  bath,  into  which  he  may  go 
every  morning  for  five  or  six  weeks.  If  he  should  feel  cold  and 
chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming  out  of  the  cold  bath,  it  will  be 
better  to  use  a tepid  one,  or  to  have  the  water  a little  warmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advise  him  not  to  leave  off  all 
internal  medicines,  but  to  take  either  one  of  the  boluses  of  snake- 
root,  asafoetida,  and  camphire;  or  one  of  the  powders  of  nit^, 
camphire,  and  snake-root,  twice  a-day.  These  may  be  used  the 
whole  time  he  is  bathing. 

During  the  use  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the  patient  must 
keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing  cold, 

A proper  regimen  must  be  observed  throughout  the  wliole 
course:  The  patient  should  abstain  froin  flesh,  and  all  salted  and 
high^seasoned  provisions.  He  must  avoid  strong  liquors,  and  fo  e 
mostly  upon  a light  and  rather  spare  diet.  His  mind  should  m 
kept  as  easy  and  cheerful  as  possible,  and  all  excessive  beat  and 
violent  passions  avoided  with  the  utmost  care. 

1 have  never  seen  this  course  of  medicine,  with  proper  regimen., 
fall  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia;  and  cannot  help  again  observing 
that  the  want  of  success  must  generally  be  owing  either  to  the 
application  of  improper  medicines,  or  not  using  proper  ones  lor  a 
sufficient  length  of  time. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that  promises  a 
sudden  or  miraculous  cure.  By  trusting  to  these  they  often  lose 
their  lives,  when  a regular  course  of  medicine  would  have  reiKleiv 
cd  them  absolutely  safe.  This  holds  remarkably  in  the  present 
case.  Numbers  of  people,  for  example,  believe,  if  they  or  tlieii, 
cattle  Were  once  dipped  in  the  sea,  it  is  sufficient;  as  it^  the  salt 
water  were  a charm  against  the  effects  of  tlie  liitc.  ^ I his,, 

;?uch  like  whims,  have  proved  fatal  to  many. 
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It  is  a common  notion,  if  a person  be  bit  by  a dog  which  is 
not  mad,  that,  if  he  should  go  mad  afterwards,  the  person  would 
be  affected  with  the  disorder  at  the  same  time;  but  this  notion  is 
too  ridiculous  to  deserve  a serious  consideration.  It  is  a good' 
rule,  however,  to  avoid  dogs  as  much  as  possible,  as  the  disease 
is  often  upon  them  for  some  time  before  its.  violent  symptoms 
appear.  The  hydrophobia  has  been  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a 
dog  which  shewed  no  other  symptoms  of  the  disease  but  listliss- 
ness  and  a sullen  disposition. 

Though  we  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  cure  of  the  hy- 
drophobia, yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning  it  incurable.  The 
notion  that  this  disease  could  not  be  cured,  has  been  productive 
of  the  most  horrid  consequences.  It  was  usual  either  to  abandon 
the  unhappy  persons,  as  soon  as  they  were  seized  with  the  disease, 
to  their  fate,  to  bleed  them  to  death,  or  to  suffocate  them  between 
mattresses  or  feather  beds,  &:c.  This  conduct  certainly  deserved 
the  severest  punishment!  We  hope,  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  it  will  never  again  be  heard  of. 

I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  this  disease,  and 
therefore  can  say  nothing  of  it  from  my  own  experience;  but  the 
learned  Dr.  Tissot  says,  it  may  be  cured  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  The  patient  must  be  bled  to  a considerable  quantity;  and 
this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  thrice,  or  even  a fourth  time,  if 
circumstances  require  it. 

2.  The  patient  should  be  put,  if  possible,  into  a warm  bath; 

and  this  should  be  used  twice  a-day.  'j 

3.  He  should  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three  emollient 
clysters, 

4.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it,  should  be  rubbed 
with  mercurial  ointment  twice  a-day. 

5.  The  wdiole  limb  which  contains  the  wound  should  be  rub- 
bed with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in  an  oily  flannel. 

6.  Every  three  hours  a dose  of  Cob’s  powder  should  be  takeri 
in  a cup  of  the  infusion  of  lime-tree,  and  elder  flowers,  ri  his 
powder  is  made  by  rubbing  together  in  a mortar,  to  a very  fine 
powder,  of  native  and  factitious  cinnabar  each  twenty-four 
grains;  of  musk,  sixteen  grains*, 

7.  The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every  night,  and  to  be 


♦ The  Ormskirk,  medicine,  as  it  is  called,  seems  to  me  to  consist  chiefly  of  cinna- 
bar. Though  it  is  said  to  be  infallible  as  a preventive,  yer  I would  not  advise  any 
one»to  trust  to  it  alone,  Indeed,  it  is  ordered  to  be  taken  in  a manner  which  gives* 
it  more  the  appearance  of  a charm  than  a medicine.  Surely,  it  a medicipe  is  to  pro- 
duce any  change  in  the  body,  it  must  be  taken  fp^r  some  considerable  time,  and  in 
sufficient  quantity.  , > •- 
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repeated  in  the  morning,  if  the  patient  be  not  easy,  washing  it 
down  with  the  infusion  mentioned  above:  Take  one  dram  ot 
Virginian  snake-root  in  powder ; of  camphire  and  asafoetida,  ten 
grains  of  each;  of  opium,  one  grain;  and  with  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  conserve  or  rob  of  elder,  make  a bolus. 

8.  If  there  be  a great  nausea  at  the  stomach,  with  a bitterness 
in  the  mouth,  thirty-five  or  forty  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  in  pow- 
der, may  be  taken  for  a vomit. 

9.  The  patient's  food,  if  he  takes  any,  must  be  light;  as  pa- 
ijado,  soups  made  of  farinaceous  or  meally  vegetables,  &c. 

10.  If  the-  patient  should  long  continue  weak,  and  subject  to 
terrors,  he  may  take  half  a dram  of  the  Peruvian  bark  thrice  a- 
day. 

The  next  poisonous  animal  which  we  shall  mention  is  the; 
VIPER.  The  grease  of  this  animal  rubbed  into  the  wound,  is 
said  to  cure  the  bite.  Though  that  is  all  the  viper-catchers  gene- 
rally do  when  bit,  we  should  not  think  it  sufficient  for  the  bite  of 
an  enraged  viper.  It  would  surely  be  more  safe  to  have  the. 
wound  well  sucked*,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  warm  salad-oil. 
A poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  softened  with  salad-oil,  should 
likewise  be  applied  to  the  wound ; and  the  patient  ought  to  drink 
freely  of  vinegar-whey,  or  water-gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to  make 
him  sweat.  Vinegar  is  one  of  the  best  medicines  which  can  be 
used  in  any  kind  of  poison,  and  ought  to  be  taken  very  liberally. 
If  the  patient  be  sick,  he  may  take^  a vomit.  This  course  will  be 
sufficient  to  cure  the  bite  of  any  of  the  poisonous  animals  of  this 
country. 

With  regard  to  poisonous  insects,  as  the  bee,  the  wasp,  the 
hornet,  &c.  their  stings  are  seldom  attended  with  danger,  unless 
when  a person  happens  to  be  stung  by  a great  number  of  them 
at  the  same  time ; in  which  case  something  should  be  done  to  a- 
bate  the  inflammation  and  swelling.  Some  for  this  purpose,  apply 
honey;  others  lay  pounded  parsley  to  the  part.  A mixture  of 
vinegar  and  Venice  treacle  is  likewise  recommended;  but  I have 
found  rubbing  the  part  with  warm  salad  oil,  or  frequently  repeat- 
ed applications  of  pledgits  dipped  in  laudanum,  succeed  very  well. 
Indeed  when  the  stings  are  so  numerous  as  to  endanger  the  pa- 
tient’s life,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  he  must  not  only  have 

* The  practice  of  sucking  out  poisons  is  very  ancient;  and  indeed  nothing  can  be 
more  rational.  Where  the  bite  cannot  be  cut  out,  this  is  the  most  likely  way  for  ex- 
tracting the  poison.  There  can  be  no  danger  in  performiog  this  office,  as  thi  poison 
does  no  harm,  unless  it  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a wound.  The  person  who  sucks 
the  wound  ought,  however,  to  wash  his  mouth  frequently  with  salad-oil,  which  will 
secure  him  from  even  the  least  inconveniency.  The  Psylti  in  Africa,  and  the  Marsi 
iri  Italy,  were  famed  for  curing  the  b tes  of  poisonous  animals,  by  sucking  the  wound; 
and  we  are  tol^,  that  the  Indians  in  Noith  Ameiica  practise  the  same  at  this  day. 
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oily  poultices,  or  pledgits  moistened ’with  laudanum  applied  to  the 
part,  but  should  likewise  be  bled,  and  take,  some  cooling  medb 
cines,  as  nitre  or  crcain  of  tartar,  and  should  drink  plentifully  of 
diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happiness  of  tliis  island  to  have  very  few  poisonous 
animal^,  and  those  which  we  have  are  by  no  means  of  the  most 
virulent  kind,  Nine-tenths  of  the  efl’ects  attributed  to  poison  or 
venom  in  this  country,  are  really  other  disea-ses,  and  proceed  from 
quite  different  causes. 

We. cannot,  however,  make  the  same  observation  with  regard 
to  poisonous  vegetables.  These  abound  everywhere,  and  prove 
often  fatal  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary.  This  indeed  is  chiefly 
owing  to  carelessness.  Children  ought  early  to  be  cautioned  a- 
gainst  eating  any  kind  of  fruit,  roots,  or  berries,  which  they  do 
not  know;  and  all  poisonous  plants  to  which  they  can  have  access, 
ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  destroyed.  This  would  not  be  so 
diflicuit  a task  as  some  people  imagine. 

. Poisonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  use,  and  they  ought  to 
be  propagated  in  proper  places;  but  as  they  prove  often  destruc.. 
live  to  cattle,  they  should  be  rooted  out  of  all  pasture-grounds. 
They  ought  likewise  for  the  safety  of  the  human  species,  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ail  towns  and  villages;  which, 
by  the  bye,  are  the  places  where  they  most  commonly  abound. 
I have  seen  the  poisonous  hemlock,  henbane,  wolfsbane,  and 
deadly  night-shade,  all  growing  within  the  environs  of  a small 
town,  where,  tliough  several  persons,  within  the  memory  of  those 
living  in  it,  had  lost  their  lives  by  one  or  other  of  these  plants, 
yet  no  methmj,  that  I could  hear  of’,  had  ever  been  taken  to  root 
tliem  out;  though  this  might  be  done  at  a very  trilling  expense. 

Seldom  a year  passes,  but  we  have  accounts  of  several  persons 
po’isoned  by  eating  hemlock-ioot,  instead  of  pai’snips,  or  some 
kind  of  fungus  which  they  had  gathered  for  mushrooms.  These 
examples  ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  with  respect  to 
tlie  former,  and  to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  use.  Mushrooms 
may  be  a delicate  dish ; but  they  are  a dangerous  one,  as  they 
are  generally  gathered  by  persons  who  do  not  know  one  kind  of 
fungus  from  another,  and  take  every  thing  for  a mushroom  which 
has  that  appearance. 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and  animals  of  a 
poisonous  nature,  which  are  found  in  foreign  countries;  but,  as 
our  observations  are  chiefly  intended  for  this  island,  we  shall  pass 
diese  over.  It  may,  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  observe,  for  the 
benefit  of  such  of  our  countrymen  as  go  to  America,,  that  an  ef- 
fectual remedy  is  now  said  to  be  found  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle^ 
^n^ke.'-^The  prescription  is  .as  follows:  Take  of  the^  herbs 
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lain  and  horehound,  in  summer,  roots  and  branches  together,  a 
sufficient  quantity ; bruise  them  iu  a mortar,  and  squeeze  out  the 
juice,  of  which  give,  as  soon  as  possible,  one  large  spoonful;  if 
the  patient  be  swelled,  you  must  force  it  down  his  throat.  This 
generally  will  cure;  but,  if  he  finds  no  relief  in  an  hour  after,  you 
may  give  another  spoonful,  which  never  fails. — If  the  roots  are 
dried,  they  must  be  moistened  with  a little  water.  To  the  wound 
may  be  applied  a leaf  of  good  tobacco  moistened  with  rum. 

We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes;  who  says  it  w^ 
the  invention  of  a negro;  for  the  discovery  of  which  he  had  his 
freedom  purchased,  and  a hundred  pounds  ' annum  settled 
upon  him  during  life,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Carolina. 

It  is  possible  there  may  be  in  nature  specific  rernedies  for  every 
kind  of  poison;  but  as  we  have  very  little  faith  in  any  of  those 
which  have  yet  been  pretended  to  be  discovered,  we  shall  beg 
leave  again  to  recommend  the  most  strict  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing rules,  VIZ.  Tliat  when  any  poisonous  substance  has  been  taken 
into  the  stomach,  it  ought,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  discharged 
by  vomits,  clysters,  .and  purges;  and,  when  poison  has  been  re»» 
ceived  into  the  body  by  a wound,  that  it  be  expelled  by  medicines 
which  promote  the  different  secretions,  especially  those  of  sweat, 
urine,  and  insensible  perspiration;  to  which  may  be  joined  antis- 
pasmodics,  or  such  medicines  as  take  off  tension  and  irritation; 
the  chief  of  which  are  opium,  musk,  camphire,  and  asafoetidao 
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OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE, 

1 N the  hrst  edition  of  this  book  the  venereal  disease  was  omit- 
^ ted.  The  reasons,  however,  which  at  that  time  induced  me  to 
leave  it  out,  have,  upon  more  mature  consideration,  vanished. 
Bad  consequences,  no  doubt,  may  arise  from  ignorant  persons 
tampering  with  medicines  in  this  disorder;  but  the  danger  fiom 
that  quarter  seems  to  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  great  and 
solid  'advantages  which  must  arise  to  the  patient  from  an  early 
icnowlet^e  of  his  case,  and  an  atteution  to  a plan  of  legimen^ 
which,  if  it  does  not  cure  the  disease,  will  be  sure  to  render  it 
rqore  mild,  and  less  hurtful  to  the  constitution. 

It  Is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  persons  who  .eon^ 
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tract  this  disease,  that  it  lies  under  a sort  of  disgrace.  This  ret)^* 
ders  disguise  necessary,  and  makes  the  patient  either  conceal  his 
disorder  altogether,  or  apply  to  those  who  promise  a sudden  and 
secret  cure;  but  who,  in  fact,  only  remove  the  symptoms  for  a 
time  while  tliey  fix  the  disease  deeper  in  the  habit.  By  this 
means  a slight  infection,  which  might  have  been  easily  removed, 
is  often  converted  into  an  obstinate,  and  sometimes  incurable 
malady. 

. Another  unfavourable  circumstance  attending  this  disease  is, 
that  it  assumes  a variety  of  different  shapes,  and  may  with  more 
propriety  be  called  an  assemblage  of  diseases,  than  a single  one. 
No  two  diseases  can  require  a more  different  method  of  treatment 
than  this  does  in  its  different  stages.  Hence  the  folly  and  danger 
of  trusting  to  any  particular  nostrum  for  the  cure  of  it.  Such 
nostrums  are,  however,  generally  administered  in  the  same  man- 
ner to  all  wlio  apply  for  them,  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  disease,  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  degree  of 
infection,  and  a thousand  other  circumstances  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

Though  the  venereal  disease  is  generally  tlie  fruit  of  unlawful 
embraces,  yet  it  may  be  communicated  to  the  innocent  as  well  as 
the  guilty.  Infants,  nurses,  mid  wives,  and  married  women  whose 
husbands  lead  dissolute  lives,  are  often  affected  with  it,  and  fre- 
quently lose  their  lives  by  not  being  aware  of  their  danger  in  due- 
time.  The  unhappy  condition  of  such  persons  will  certainly 
plead  our  excuse,  if  any  excuse  be  necessary,  for  endeavouring  to 
point  out  the  symptoms  and  cure  of  this  too  common  disease. 

To  enumerate  all  its  different  symptoms,  however,  and  to 
trace  the  disease  minutely  through  its  various  stages,  would  re- 
quire a much  larger  space  than  falls  to  this  part  of  my  subject; 
I shall  therefore  confine  my  observations  chiefly  to  circumstances 
of  importance,  omitting  such  as  are  either  trifling,  or  which  occur 
but  seldom.  I shall  likewise  pass  over  the  history  of  the  disease, 
with  the  different  methods  of  treatment  which  it  has  undergone, 
^nce  it  was  first  introduced  into  Europe,  and  many  other  cir- 
cumstances of*  a similar  nature;  all  of  which,  though  they  might 
tend  to  amuse  the  reader,  yet  could  afford  him  little  or  no  useful 
knowledge. 

OF  THE  VIRULENT  GONORRHCEA. 

The  virulent  Gonorrhoea  is  an  involuntary  discharge  of  infec-^ 
tious  mucus  from  the  parts  of  generation  in  either  sex.  It  gene- 
rally makes  its  appearance  within  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  in- 
fection has  been  received;  sometimes,  indeed,  it  appears  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  at  other  times  Hot  before  the  end  of  four  or  five 
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weeks.  Previous  to  the  discharge,  the  patient  feels  an  itching, 
with  a small  degree  of  pain  in  the  genitals.  Afterwards  a thin 
glary  matter  begins  to  distil  from  the  urinary  passage,  which  stains 
the  linen,  and  occasions  a small  degree  of  titillation,  particularly 
at  the  time  of  making  water;  this  gradually  increasing,  arises  at 
length  to  a degree  of  heat  and  pain,  which  are  chiefly  perceived 
about  the  extremity  of  the  urinary  passage,  where  a slight  degree 
of  redness  and  inflammation  likewise  begins  to  appear. 

As  the  disorder  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of  urine,  and  running, 
increase,  while  fresh  symptoms  daily  ensue.  In  men,  the  erec- 
tions become  painful  and  involuntary,  and  are  more  frequent  and 
lasting  than  hen  natural.  This  symptom  is  most  troublesome 
when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed.  The  pain  which  was  at  first 
only  perceived  towards  the  extremity,  now  begins  to  reach  all  up 
the  urinary  passage,  and  is  most  intense  just  after  the  patient  has 
done  making  water.  The  running  gradually  recedes  from  the 
colour  of  semen,  grows  yellow,  and  at  length  puts  on  the  appear- 
ance of  mucus. 

When  the  disorder  has  arrived  at  its  height,  all  the  symptoms 
are  more  intense ; the  heat  of  urine  is  so  great,  that  the  patient 
dreads  the  making  water;  and  though  he  feels  a constant  incli- 
nation this  way,  yCt  it  is  rendered  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
often  only  by  drops : the  involuntary  erections  now  become  ex- 
tremely painful  and  frequent ; there  is  also  a pain,  heat,  and  sensei 
of  fulness  about  the  seat,  and  the  running  is  plentiful  and  sharp, 
of  a brown,  greenish,  and  sometimes  of  a bloody  colour. 

By  a proper  treatment,  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  gradually 
abates;  the  heat  of  urine  goes  off*;  the  involuntary  and  painful 
erections,  and  the  heat  and  pain  about  the  seat,  become  easier; 
the  running  also  gradually  decreases,  grows  whiter  and  thicker, 
till  at  last  it  entirely  disappears. 

By  attending  to  these  symptoms,  the  gonorrhoea  may  be  ge- 
nerally distinguished  from  any  other  disease.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  few  disorders  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken,  as  an 
ulcer  in  the  kidnies  or  bladder,  the  Jliior  albas,  or  whites,  in  wo-» 
men,  &c.  But  in  the  former  of  these,  the  matter  comes  away 
only  with  the  urine,  or  when  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  is  open; 
whereas  in  a gonorrhoea  the  discharge  is  constant.  The  latter 
is  more  difficult  to  distinguish,  and  must  be  known  chiefly  from 
its  effects;  as  pain,  communicating  the  infection,  &c. 

REGIMEN. — When  a person  has  reason  to  suspect  that  he 
has  caught  the  venereal  inlection,  he  ought  most  strictly  to  ob^ 
serve  a cooling  regimen,  to  avoid  every  thing  of  a heating  nature, 
as  wines,  spiritous  liquors,  rich  sauces,  spice?,  salted,  high  fea- 
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Boned,  and  smoke-dried  provisions,  particularly  salt  itself  in  every 
shape;  as  also  all  aromatic  and  stimulating  vegetables,  as  onions, 
garlic,  shalot,  nutmeg,  mustard,  cinnamon,  mace,  ginger,  and 
such  like.  His  food  ought  chiefly  to  consist  of  mild  vegetables, 
milk,  broths,  light  puddings,  panado,  gruels,  &c.  His  drink  may 
be  barley-water,  milk  and  water,  decoctions  of  marsh-mallows  and 
liquorice,  linseed  tea,  or  clear  whey.  Of  these  he  ought  to  drink 
plentifully.  Violent  exercise  of  all  kinds,  especially  riding  on 
iiorseback,  and  venereal  pleasures,  are  to  be  avoided.  The 
patient  must  beware  of  cold,  and  when  the  inflammation  is  vio- 
lent, he  ought  to  keep  his  bed. 

Medicine. — a virulent  gonorrhoea  can  rarely  be  cured 
speedily  and  effectually  at  the  same  time.  The  patient  ought, 
therefore,  not  to  expect,  nor  the  physician  to  promise  it.  It  will 
often  continue  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  sometimes  for  five  or 
six,  even  where  the  treatment  has  been  very  proper. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  a slight  infection  may  be  carried  off*  in  a 
few  days,  by  bathing  the  })arts  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and  in- 
jecting frequently  up  the  urethra  a little  sweet  oil  or  linseed-tea, 
about  the  warmth  of*  new  milk.  Should  these  not  succeed  in 
carrying  off*  the  infection,  they  will  at  least  have  a tendency  to 
lessen  its  virulence. 


To  effect  a cure,  however,  astringent  injections  will  generally 
be  found  necessary.  These  may  be  various  ways  prepared,  but 
I think  those  made  with  the  white  vitriol  are  both  more  safe  and 
efficacious.  They  can  be  made  stronger  or  weaker  as  circum- 
stances may  require;  but  it  is  best  to  begin  with  the  more  gentle, 
and  increase  their  power  if  necessai  v.  I generally  order  a dram 
of  wLite  vitriol  to  be  dissolved  in  eiobt  or  nine  ounces  of  common 
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or  rose-w^ater,  and  an  ordinary  syringe  l ull  of  it  to  be  throw  n up 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  this  quantity  does  not  perf*orm  a 
cure,  it  may  be  repeated,  and  the  dose  increased. 

Whether  injections  be  used  or  not,  cooling  purges  are  abvays 
proper  in  the  gonorrhaa.  Thev  ought  not,  however,  to  be  of 
the  strong  or  drastic  kind.  Whatever  raises  a violent  commo- 
tion  in  the  body,  increases  the  danger,  and  tends  to  drive  the 
disease  deeper  into  the  habit.  Procuring  two  or  three  stools  every 
second  or  third  day  for  the  first  fortnight,  and  the  same  number 
every  fourth  or  fifth  day  for  the  second,  will  generally  be  sufficient 
to  remove  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  to  diminish  the  running, 
and  to  change  its  colour  and  consistence.  It  gradually  becomes 
more  white  and  ropy  as  the  virulence  abates*. 


* If  the  patient  can  swallow  a solution  of  salts  and  manna,  he  may  lake  six  drams ; 
or  if  his  constitution  requires  it,  an  ounce  of  the  former,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  ' 
tatter.  These  may  be  dissolved  in  an  English  pint  of  boiling  water,  whey,  or  thin 
water-grutl,  and  taken  early  in  the  morning. 
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" 'When  the  inflammatory  symptoms  run  liigh,  bleeding  is  al- 
ways necessary  at  the  beginning.  This  operation,  as  in  other 
topical  inflammations,  must  lie  repeated  according  to  the  strength 
and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  vehemence  and  urgency 
of  the  symptoms. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  secretion  of  urine  are  likewise 
proper  in  this  stage  of  the  disorder.  For  this  purpose  an  ounce 
of  nitre  and  two  ounces  of  gum-arabic,  pounded  together,  may 
be  divided  into  twenty-four  doses,  one  of  which  may  be  taken 
frequently  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  If  these  should  make 
him  pass  his  urine  ^ often  as  to  become  troublesome  to  him,  he 
may  either  take  them  less  frequently,  or  leave  out  the  nitre  alto- 
getlier,  and  take  equal  parts  of  gum-arabic  and  cream  of  tai  tar. 
These  may  be  pounded  together,  and  a tea-spoonful  taken  in  a 
cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  four  or  five  times  a-day.  I have 
erally"  found  this  answer  extremely  vrell,  both  as  a diuretic,  and 
for  keeping  the  body’^  open. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  arc  seated  high,  towards  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper  frequently  to  throw  up  an 
emollient  clyster,  which,  besides  the  benerit  of  procuring  stools, 
will  serve  as  a fomentation  to  the  inflamed  parts. 

Soft  poultices,  when  they  can  conveniently  be  applied  to  the 
parts  are  of  great  service.  They  may  be  made  of  the  floui  of 
linseed,  or  of  wheat-bread  and  milk,  softened  with  fresh  butter 
or  sweet  oil.  When  poultices  cannot  be  conveniently  used, 
cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with  warm 
niilk  and  water  may  be  applied.  I have  often  known  the  most 
excruciating  pains,  during  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  gonoir- 
licea,  relieved  by  one  or  other  of  these  applications. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  keep  oft  inflammation  in  the  spei- 
matic  vessels,  than  a proper  suspensary  for  the  scrotuiu.  1 1 
pught  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  support  the  testicles,  and  should 


If  an  infusion  of  senna  and  tamarinds  be  more  agreeable,  Oyo  drams  of  the  former 
and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be  infused  all  night  in  an  English  pint  of  boi  ing 
water.  The  infusion  may  be  strained  next  morning,  and  half  an  ounce  ot  * 

salts  dissolved  in  it.  A tea*copful  of  this  infusion  may  be  taken  every  hair  houi 
till  it  operates. 

Should  the  patient  prefer  an  electuary,  the  following  will  be  found  to  answer 
•very  well.  Take  of  the  lenitive  electuary  four  ounces,  cream  of  tartar  two  ounces, 
ialap  in  powder  two  drams,  rhubarb  one  dram,  and  as  much  of  the  syrup  of  pale 
roses  as  will  serve  to  make  up  the  whole  into  a soft  electuary.  Iw’o  or  three  tea- 
spoonfuls of  this  may  be  taken  over-night,  and  about  the  %amc  quantity  next  raora- 
ing,  every  day  that  the  patient  chooses  to  lake  a purge. 

The  doses  of  the  above  medicines  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  according  as 
the  patient  finds  it  necessary.  We  have  ordered  the  salts  to  be  dissolved  in  a large 
quantity  of  water,  becaujc  it  renders  their  operation  mwe  mild. 

Ia  4‘ 
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b6  worn  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease/ till  it  has  ceased 
some  weeks. 

The  above  treatment  will  sometimes  remove  the  gonorrhoea  so 
quickly,  that  the  person  will  be  in  doubt  whether  lie  really 
laboured  under  that  disease.  This,  however,  is  too  favourable 
a turn  to  be  often  expected.  It  more  frequently  happens,  that 
we  are  able  only  to  procure  an  abatement  or  remission  of  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms,  so  far  as  to  make  it  safe  to  have  recourse 
to  the  great  antidote  mercury. 

Many  people,  on  the  first  appearance  of  a gonorrhoea,  fly  to 
the  use  of  mercury.  This  is  a bad  plan.  Mercury  is  often  not 
at  all  necessary  in  a gonorrhoea;  and  when  taken  too  early,  it 
does  mischief.  It  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  cure,  but 
can  never  be  proper  at  the  commencement  pf  it. 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and  the  other  thingn 
recommended  as  above,  have  eased  the  pain,  softened  the  pulse, 
relieved  the  heat  of  urine,  and  rendered  the  involuntary  erections 
less  frequent,  the  patient  may  begin  to  use  mercury  in  any  foriu 
that  is  least  disagreeable  to  him. 

If  he  takes  the  common  mercunal  pill,  two  at  night  and  one  in 
the  morning  will  be  a sufiicient  dose  at  first.  Should  they  affect 
the  mouth  too  much,  the  dose  must  be  lessened;  if  not  at  all,  it 
may  be  gradually  increased  to  five  or  six  pills  in  the  day.  If 
calomel  be  thought  preferable,  two  or  three  grains  of  it,  formed 
into  a bolus,  w'ith  a little  of  the  conserve  of  hips,  may  be  taken 
at  bed-time,  and  the  dose  gradually  increased  to  eight  or  ten 
grains.  One  of  the  most  common  preparations  of  mercury  now 
in  use  is  the  corrossive  sublimate.  Tins  may  be  taken  in  the 
manner  afterwards  recommended  under  the  confinned  lues  or  pox. 
I have  always  found  it  one  of  the  most  safe  and  efficacious 
medicines  w^hen  properly  used. 

The  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken  every  day,  or  everv* 
other  day,  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them.  They  ought  never 
to  be  taken  in  such  quantity  as  to  raise  a salivation,  unless  in  a 
very  slight  degree.  The  disease  may  be  more  safely,  and  as^ 
certainly,  cured  withoiit  a salivation  as  with  it.  When  the  mer- 
cury runs  off*  by  the  mouth,  it  is  not  so  successful  in  carrying  off* 
the  disease,  as  when  it  continues  longer  in  the  body,  and  is  dis- 
charged gradually. 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the  night  by  the 
mercury,  he  may  take  half  a dram  of  the  opiate  confection  dis- 
solved in  an  ounce  of  cinnamon-water,  to  prevent  bloody  stools, 
which  are  apt  to  happen  should  the  patient  catch  cold,  or  if  the 
mercury  has  not  Ijeen  duly  prepared.  When  the  bowels  are 
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weali  and  the  mercupy  is  apt  to  gripe  or  purge,  these  disagree- 
able consequences  may  be  prevented  by  taking,  with  the  above 
pills  or  bolus,  half  a dram  or  two  scruples  or  diascordium,  or  of 
the  Japonic  confection. 

To  prevent  the  disagreeable  circuinstance  of  the  mercury’s 
affecting  the  mouth  too  much,  or  bringing  on  a salivation,  it 
may  be  combined  with  purgatives.  With  this  view  the  laxative 
mercurial  pill  has  been  contrived,  the  usual  dose  of  which  is  half 
a dram,  or  tliree  pills  night  and  morning,  to  be  repeated  every 
other  day;  but  the  safer  way  is  for  the  patient  to  begin  with  two, 
or  even  with  one  pill,  gradually  increasing  the  dose. 

To  such  persons  as  can  neither  swallow  a bolus  nor  a pill,  mer- 
cury may  be  given  in  a liquid  form,  as  it  can  be  suspended  even 
in  a watery  vehicle,  by  means  of  gum-arjtbic;  which  not  only 
serves  this  purpose,  but  likewise  prevents  the  mercury  from  af- 
fecting the  mouth,  and  renders  it  in  many  respects  a better  me- 
dicine'^. 

It  happens  very  fortunately  for  those  who  cannot  be  brought 
to  take  mercury  inwardly,  and  likewise  for  persons  whose  bowels 
are  too  tender  to  bear  it,  that  an  external  application  of  it  will 
answer  equally  well,  and  in  some  respects  better.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  mercury,  taken  inwardly  for  any  length  of 
time,  greatly  weakens  and  disorders  the  bowels;  for  which  rea- 
son, when  a plentiful  use  of  it  becomes  necessary,  we  would  pre- 
fer rubbing  in  the  mercurial  pills.  The  common  mercurial  or 
blue  ointment  will  ans^ver  very  w^ell.  Of  that  which  is  made  by 
rubbing  together  equal  quantities  of  hogslard  and  quicksilver, 
about  a dram  may  be  used  at  a time.  The  best  titne  for  rul)- 
bing  it  in  is  at  night,  and  the  most  proper  place  the  inner  side  of 
the  thighs.  The  patient  should  sit  before  the  fire  when  he  rubs, 
and  should  wear  flannel  drawers  next  his  skin  at  the  time  he  is 
using  the  ointment.  If  ointment  of  a weaker  or  stronger  kind  be 
psed,  the  quantity  must  be  increased  and  diminished  in  proportion. 

If,  during  the  use  of  the  ointment,  the  inflammation  of  the 
genital  parts,  together  with  the  heat  and  feverishness,  should  re- 
turn, or  if  the  mouth  should  grow  sore,  the  gums  tender,  and 
the  breath  become  offensive,  a dose  or  two  of  Glaubee’s  salts,  or 
some  other  cooling  purge,  may  be  taken,  and  the  rubbing  mtei% 

■■  

1. 

* Take  quicksilver  one  dram,  jjum.arabic  reduced  to  a mucilage  two  drams;  let 
the  quicksilver  be  rubbed  with  the  mucilage,  in  a marble  mortar,  until  the  globules 
of  mercury  entirely  disappear  ; afterwards  and  gradually,  still  continuing  the  tri- 
turation, add  half  an  ounce  of  balsamic  syrup,  and  eight  ounces  of  simple  cinnamon- 
water.  Two  table-spoonfuls  of  this  solution  may  be  taken  night  and  morning. 
Some  reckon  this  the  |)est  form  in  which  .quicksilver  cap  be  exhibiterf  for  the  nue 
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niitted  for  a few  days.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  signs  of  spit- 
ting are  gone  off,  if  the  virLilency  be  not  quite  corrected,  the 
ointment  must  be  repeated,  but  in  smaller  quantitie.s,  and  at 
longer  intervals  than  before.  Whatever  way  mercurv  is  admin- 
istered, its  use  must  be  persisted  in  as  long  as  any  virulency  is 
suspected  to  remain. 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  second  stage  of  the  dis- 
order, though  so  strict  a regimen  is  not  necessary  as  in  the  first 
or  inflammatory  state,  yet  intemperance  of  every  kind  must  he 
avoided.  The  food  must  be  light,  plain,  and  of  easy  digestion; 
and  the  greatest  indulgence  that  may  be  allowed  with  respect  to 
drink,  is  a,  little  wine  diluted  with  a sufficient  cjuantity  of  water. 
Spiritous  liquors  are  to  be  avoided  in  every  shape.  I have  often 
known  the  inflammatory  symptoms  renewed  and  heightened,  the 
running  increased,  and  the  cure  rendered  extremely  difficult  and 
tedious,  by  one  fit  of  excessive  drinking. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the  heat  of  urine,  and 
soreness  of  the  genital  parts:  when  the  quantity  of  running  is 
considerably  lessened,  without  any  pain  or  swelling  in  the  groin 
or  testicle  supervening;  when  the  patient  is  free  from  involuntary 
erections;  and  lastly,  Mhen  the  running  becomes  ])ale,  whitish, 
tluck,  void  of  ill  smell,  and  tenacious  or  ropy,  when  all  or  most  of 
these  symptoms  appear  the  gonorrhoea  is  arrived  at  its  last  stage, 
and  we  may  gradually  proceed  to  treat  it  as  a gleet  with  astrin- 
gent and  agglutinating  medicines, 

OF  GLEETS. 

A gonorrhoea  frequently  repeated,  or  improperly  treated,  often 
ends  in  a gleet,  whicli  may  cither  proceed  from  a relaxation,  or 
from  some  remains  of  the  disease.  It  is  however  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  cure  of  the  gleet,  to  know  from  which  of  these 
causes  it  proceeds.  When  the  discharge  proves  very  obstinate, 
and  receives  little  or  no  check  from  astringent  remedies,  there  is 
ground  to  Suspect  that  it  is  owing  to  the  latter;  but  if  the  drain  is 
constant,  and  is  chiefly  observable  when  the  patient  is  stimulated 
by  lascivioiJs  ideas,  or  upon  straining  to  go  to  stool,  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  former. 

• In  the  chre  of  a gleet  proceeding  from  relaxation,  the  princi- 
pal design  is  to  brace,  and  restore  a proper  degree  of  tension  to 
tlie  debilitated  and  relaxed  vessels.  For  this  purpose,* besides 
the  medicines  recommended  in  the  gouorrhaa,  the  patient  may 
have  recourse  to  stronger  and  more  powerful  astj’ingents,  as  the 
Peruvian  bark%  alum,  vitriol,  galls,  tormentil,  bistort,  balus- 


The  Peruvian  bark  mai*  he  cQrnhincd  with  other  astnn^enis,  and' prepared  in 
ni?  fojtowing  ni?nner: 
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^iies,  tincture  of  gum  kino,  &c.  The  injections  may  he  rendered 
more  astringent  by  the  addition  of  a few  grains  of  alum,  or  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  vitriol  as  far  as  the  parts  are  able  to  bear 

k. 

The  last  remedy  which  we  shall  mention  in  this  case,  is  the 
cold  bath,  than  which  there  is  not  perhaps  a more  powerful 
bracer  in  the  whole  compass  of  medicine.  It  ought  never  to  be 
omitted  in  this  species  of  gleet,  unless  there  be  something  in  the 
constitution  of  the  patient  which  renders  the  use  of  it  unsafe. 
The  chief  objections  to  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  are  a full  habit, 
and  an  unsound  state  of  the  viscera.  The  danger  from  the  former 
may  always  be  lessened,  if  not  removed,  by  purging  and  bleeding:^ 
but  the  latter  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  as  the  pressure  ot 
the  water,  and  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  external  vessels,  by 
throwing  the  blood  with  too  much  force  upon  the  internal  parts, 
are  apt  to  occasion  ruptures  of  the  vessels,  or  a flux  of  hurnours 
upon  the  diseased  organs.  But  where  no  objection  of.  this  kind 
prev’^ails,  the  patient  ought  to  plunge  over  head  in  water  every 
morning  fasting,  for  three  or  four  weeks,  together.  He  should 
not,  however,  stay  long  in  the  w^ater,  and  should  take  care  to  have 
his  skin  dried  as  soon  as  he  comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  case  is  the  same  as  was  mentioned 
in  the  last  stage  of  the  gonorrhoea:  the  diet  must  be  drying  and 
astringent,  and  the  drink  S})a,  Pyrmont,  or  Bristol  waters,  with 
wdiicira  little  claret  or  red  wine  may  sometimes  be  mixed.  Any 
person  may  now  afford  to  drink  these  waters,  as  they  can  be  every- 
where prepared  at  almost  no  expense,  by  a mixture  of  common 
chalk  and  oil  of  vitriol. 

When  the  gleet  does  not  in  the  smallest  degree  yield  to  these 
medicines,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  it  proceeds  from  ulcers. 
In  this  case,  recourse  mu^.t  be  had  to  mercury,  and  such  medi- 
cines as  tend  to  correct  any  predominant  acrimony  with  whicli 
juic0s  may  be  affected,  as  the  decoction  of  China,  saisapaiilla, 
sassafras,  or  the  like. 

Mr.  Fordyce  says,  he  has  seen  many  obstinate  gleets,  of  two, 
three,  or  four  years  standing,  effectually  cured  by  a mercurial 
inunction,  when  almost  every  other  medicine  has  been  tried  in 
vain.  Hr.  Chapman  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion;  but  says, 
lie  has  always  found  the  mercury  succeed  best  in  this  case  when 
joined  with  terrebinthinate  and  other  agglutinating  medicines. 


Take  of  Peruvian  bark  bruised  six  drams,  cf  fresh  galls,  bruised  two  drams;  boii 
them  in  a pound  and  a half  of  water  to  a poaiid : to  the  strained  liquor  add  three 
ounces  of  the  simple  tincture  of  the  bark.  A small  tsa*cupfui  of  this  may  be  taken 
three  limes  adding  ^ each  cup  fifteen  er  tweatv  diops  ot  the  acid  tlltii  Oi 

vitriol,  , . t 
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For  which  reason  the  Doctor  recommenils  pills  made  of  calomdl 
and  Venice  turpentine*;  and  desires  that  their  use  may  be  ac- 
companied with  a decoction  of  guaiacum  or  sarsaparilla. 

The  last  kind  of  remedy  which  we  shall  mention  for  the  cure 
of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  passage,  are  the  suppurating  candles  or 
bougies.  As  these  are  prepared  various  ways,  and  are  generally 
to  be  boughit  ready  made,  it  is  needless  to  spend  time  in  enume- 
rating the  different  ingredients  of  which  they  are  composed,  or 
teaching  the  manner  of  preparing  them.  Bet’ore  a bougie  be  in- 
troduced into  the  urethra,  howeverj  it  should  be  smeared  all  over 
with  sweet  oil,  to  prevent  it  from  stimulating  too  suddenly-  It 
may  be  suffered  to  continue  in  from  one  tu  seven  or  eight  hours, 
according  as  the  patient  cail  bear  it.  Obstinate  ulcers  are  not 
only  often  healed,  but  tumours  and  excrescences  in  the  urinary 
passages  tal>en  away,  and  an  obstruction  of  urine  removed,  by 
means  of  bougies*  Obstinate  gleets  may  be  removed  by  the  use 
of  bougies. 

OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE. 

The  swelled  testicle  may  either  proceed  from  infection  lately 
contracted,  or  from  the  venereal  poison  lurking  in  the  body; 
the  latter  indeed  is  not  very  common,  but  the  former  frequently 
happens  both  in  the  first  and  second  stages  of  a gonorrhoea; 
particularly  wdien  the  running  is  unseasonably  checked,  by  cold, 
hard  drinlving,  strong  drastic  purges,  violent  exercise,  the  too 
early  use  of  astringent  medicines,  or  the  like. 

In  the  inflammatory  stage,  bleeding  is  necessary,  which  must 
be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms-f-.  The 
food  must  be  light,  and  the  drink  diluting.  Higli-seasoned  food, 
flesh,  wines,  and  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  are  to  be 
avoided.  Fomentations  arc  of  singular  service.  Poultices  of 
bread  and  milk  softened  wdth  fresh  butter  or  oil,  are  likewise 
very  proper,  and  ought  constantly  to  be  applied  when  the  pa- 
tient is  in  bed;  when  he  is  up,  the  testicles  should  be  kept  warm 
and  supported  by  a suspensory,  which  may  easily  be  contrived  in 
such  a manner  as  to  ]^event  the  weight  of  the  testicles  from  hav- 
ing any  efl’cet* 

If  it  should  be  found  impracticable  to  clear  the  testicles  by  the 


^ Take  Venice  turpentine,  boiled  to  a sufficient  degree  of  hardness,  half  an  ounce, 
calomel  half  a dram.  Let  these  be  mixed  and  formed  into  sixty  pills,  of  which  five 
or  six  fttay  be  takert  night  and  tnofning.  If,  during  the  use  of  these  pills,  the  mouthy 
shall  grow  sore,  or  the  brbalh  become  offensive,  they  must  be  discontinued  till  these' 
symptoms  disappear. 

i I have  accustomed  ffir  sortie  time  past  to  applj/”  leceftcs  to  rnfianted  tcsticlet'^, 
which  practice  has  always  been  followed  with  the  most  happy  effects* 
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coolin<r  regimen  now  pointed  out,  and  extended  according  to 
cSstances,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lead  the  patient  through 
such  a complete  antivenereal  course  as  shall  ensure  himagams 
any  future  uneasiness.  For  this  purpose,  besides  rubbing  the 
mereurial  ointment  on  the  thighs  as  directed  in  the  gonorrhcea, 
the  patient  must  be  confined  to  bed,  if  necessary,  for  ve  o 
weeL  suspending  the  testicle  all  the  while  with  a bag  or  truss, 
and  piying^him  inwardly  with  strong  decoctions  of  sarsaparilla. 

When  these  means  do  not  succeed,  and  there 

pect  a scrophuloiis  or  cancerous  habit,  either  of  w ic  i ^ 5 

Lt  a schirrus  induration,  after  the  venereal  pmson  >lcortocted, 
?he  parts  should  be  fomented  daily  with 

the  bruised  leaves  of  which  may  likewise  be  added  to  the  pou  - 
tice  and  the  extract  at  the  same  time  taken  inwardly  . 1 

practice  is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr. 

kncerous  cases;  and  Mr.  FoanvcE  assures  us,  that  by  tfos  me 
thod  he  has  cured  diseased  testicles  of  two  or  three  y®"®  ^"“”2 
even  when  ulcerated,  and  when  the  schirrus  had  begun  to  be  at- 
fected  with  pricking  and  lancing  pains. 

OF  BUBOES. 

Venereal  Buboes  are  hard  tumours  seated  in  the  groin,  occa- 
sioLd  by  the  venereal  poison  lodged  in  this  part.  They  are  of 
two  kind!  »te.  such  as  proceed  from  a recent  infection,  and  sue 
as  accompany  a confirmed  lues. 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  such  as  appear  ^ 
impure  coition,  may  be  first  attempted  by  dispersion  ; and,  it  that 
sho^uld  not  succeed;  by  suppuration.  To  promote  the  dispersion 
of  a bubo,  the  same  regimen  must  be  observed  as  was  directed 
the  first  stage  of  a gonorrhoea.  The  patient  must  akewise  be 
bled,  and  take  some  cooling  purges,  as  the  decoction  of  ® 

Ld  senna,  Glauber’s  salts,  and  the  like.  ^ by  " 

swelling  and  other  inflammatory  synytoms  abdte,  we  ®®y 
proceed  to  the  use  of  mercury,  which  must  be  continued  till  the 

venereal  virus  is  quite  subdued *|*. 

But  if  the  bubo  should,  from  the  beginning,  be  attended  with 
oreat  heat,  pain,  and  pulsation,  it  will  be  proper  to  promote  its 
suppuration.*^  For  this  purpose,  the  patient  may  be  allow^  to 
us^his  ordinary  diet,  and  to  take  now  and  then  a glass  of  "one 
Emollient  cataplasms,  consisting  of  bread  and  milk,  softened  wit 

* The  extract  of  hemlock  may  be  made  into  piUa,  and  taken  in  the  manner  direct. 

cd  under  the  article  Cancer.  ..  a-  .-4 

I For  the  dispersion  of  a bubo,  a number  of  leeches  applied  to  the  part  affected 
will  be  found  equally  efficacious  as  m the  inflamed  testicle. 

3 A 
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oil  or  fresh  butter,  may  be  applied  to  the  part;  and,  in  cold  con- 
stitutions, where  the  tumour  advances  slowly,  white  lily  rooli? 
boiled,  or  sliced  onions  raw,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  yellow 
basilicon,  may  be  added  to  the  poultice. 

When  tile  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by  its  conical 
figure,  the  softness  of  the  skin,  and  a fluctuation  of  the  matter 
plainly  to  be  felt  under  the  finger,  it  may  be  opened  either  by  a 
caustic  or  a lancet,  and  afterwards  dressed  with  digestive  oiat- 
ment. 

It  sometimes,  however,  happens,  that  buboes  can  neither  be 
dispersed  nor  brought  to  a suppuration,  but  remain  hard  indo- 
lent tumours.  In  this  case,  the  indurated  glands  must  be  con- 
sumed by  caustic;  if  they  should  become  schirrous,  they  must  be 
dissolved  by  the  application  of  hemlock,  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally, as  directed  in  the  schirrous  testicle. 

OF  CHANCRES. 

Chancres  are  superficial,  callous,  eating  ulcers;  which  may 
happen  either  with  or  without  the  gonorrhoea.  They  are  com- 
monly seated  about  the  glands,  and  make  their  appearance  in  the 
following  manner:  First,  a Jittle  red  pimple  arises,  which  soon 
becomes  pointed  at  top,  and  is  filled  with  a whitish  matter  inclin- 
ing, to  yellow.  This  pimple  is  hot,  and  itches  generally  before  it 
breaks;  afterwards  it  degenerates  into  an  obstinate  ulcer,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  usually  covered  with  a viscid  mucus,  and 
whose  edges  gradually  become  hard  and  callous.  Sometimes  the 
first  appearance  resembles  a simple  excoriation  of  the  cuticle; 
which,  however,  if  the  cause  be  venereal,  soon  becomes  a true 
chancre. 

A chancre  is  sometimes  a primary  affection,  but  it  is  much  of- 
toner  symptomatic,  and  is  the  mark  of  a confirmed  lues.  Primary 
cliancres  discover  themselves  soon  after  impure  coition,  and  are 
generally  seated  in  parts  covered  with  a thin  cuticle,  as  the  lips, 
the  nipples  of  women,  the  glans  penis  of  men,  he.* 

When  a chancre  appears  soon  after  impure  coition,  its  treat* 
ment  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhcEa.  The 
patient  must  observe  the  ctjoling  regimen,  loose  a little  blood,  and 
take  some  gentle  doses  of  salts  and  manna.  The  parts  affected 


* When  venereal  ulcers  are  seated  in  the  lips,  the  infection  maybe  communicated 
by  kissing.  I have  seen  very  obstinate  venereal  ulcers  in  the  lips,  which  I have  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  were  communicated  in  this  manner. 

Nurses  ought  to  beware  of  suckling  infected  children,  or  having  their  breasts  drawn 
by  persons  tainted  with  the  venereal  disease.  This  caution  is  peculiarly  necessary 
tor  nurses  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns. 


I OF  CHANCRES. 

Qusht  frequently  to  be  bathed,  or  rather  soaked,  in  warm  miik 
and  water,  and,  if  the  inflammation  be  great,  an  emoliieot  poul- 
tice or  cataplasm  may  be  applied  to  them.  This  course  \vn  , in 
most  cases,  be  suflicient  to  abate  the  inflammation,  and  prepare 
the  patient  for  the  use  of  mercury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accompanied  with  ulcers 
in  the  throat,  nocturnal  pains,  scabby  eruptions  about  the  rwts  ot 
the  hair,  and  other  symptoms  of  a confirmed  lues.  T loug  ley 
may  be  seated  m any  of  the  parts  mentioned  above, 
monly  appear  upon  the  private  parts,  or  the  insiae  oi  t le 
They  are  also  less  painful,  but  frequently  much  larger  and  hard- 
er than  primary  chancers.  As  their  cure  must  depend  upon  tia 
of  the  pox,  of  which  they  are  only  a symptom,  we  sha  ta  ^ uo 
further  notice  of  them  till  we  come  to  treat  of  a confii  me  ues 

Thus  we  have  related  most  of  the  symptoms  which  accompany 
or  succeed  a virulent  gonnorhoea,  and  have  also  given  a snort 
view  of  their  proper  treatment;  there  are,  however,  several  others 
which  sometimes  attend  this  disease,  as  a strangury  or  obstruc- 
tion of  urine,  sl  pliymosis^  paraphymosis^  &c, 

A strangury  may  be  occasioned  either  by  a spasmodic 
striction  or  an  inflammation  of  the  urethra  and  parts  about  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  In  the  former  case  the  patient  begins  to 
void  his  urine  with  tolerable  ease;  but,  as  soon  as  it  touches  the 
galled  or  inflamed  urethra,  a sudden  constriction  takes  place, 
and  the  urine  is  voided  by  spurts,  sometinies  by  drops  only. 
When  the  strangury  is  owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  there  is  a constant  heat  and  uneasiness  ot  the  part, 
a perpetual  desire  to  make  water,  while  the  patient  can  on  y ren- 
der a few  drops,  and  a troublesome  tenesmus,  or  constant  inclina- 
tion to  go  to  stool. 

When  the  strangury  is  owing  to  spasm,  such  medicines  as  tpnd 
to  dilute  and  blunt  the  salts  of  the  urine  will  be  proper.  Tor 
this  purpose,  besides  the  common  diluting  liquors,  soft  an 
ing  emulsions,  sweetened  with  the  syrup  of  poppies,  may  e use  . 
Should  these  not  have  the  desired  effect,  bleeding  and  emollient 
fomentations  will  be  necessary. 

When  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an  inflammation 
about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleeding  must  be  nmie  libera  y 
performed,  and  repeated  according  to  the  iirgency  of  the  symp- 
toms. After  bleeding,  if  the  strangury  still  continues,  soit  ci} - 


^ I have  found  it  answer  extremely  well  to  sprinkle  chancres  twice  a-day  Witk 
calomel.  This  will  often  perform  a cure  without  any  other  application  whatever. 
If  the  chancres  are  upon  lYit  glans  they  may  be  washed  with  milk  and  water  a little 
wariDj  and  afterwards  the  calomel  may  be  applied  as  above. 
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sters,  with  a proper  quantity  of  laudanum  in  them,  may  be  ad. 
ministered,  and  emollient  fomentations  applied  to  the  region  of 
the  bladder.  At  the  same  time,  the  patient  may  take  every  four 
hours  a tea-cupful  of  barley-water,  to  an  English  pint  of  which 
six  ounces  of  the  syrup  of  marsh-mallows,  Ibur  ounces  of  the  oil 
of  sweet  almonds,  and  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  may  be  added.  If 
these  remedies  should  not  relieve  the  complaint,  and  a total  sup- 
pression of  urine  should  come  on,  bleeding  must  be  repeated,  and 
the  patient  set  in  a warm  bath  up  to  the  middle.  It  will  be  pro- 
per in  this  case  to  discontinue  the  diuretics,  and  to  draw  off  the 
water  with  a catheter;  but  as  the  patient  is  seldom  able  to  bear 
its  being  introduced,  we  w'ould  rather  recommend  the  use  of  mild 
bougies.  These  often  lubricate  the  passage  and  greatly  facilitate 
the  discharge  of  urine.  Whenever  they  begin  to  stimulate  or 
give  any  uneasiness,  they  may  be  withdrawn. 

The  phymosis  is  such  a constriction  of  the  prepuce  over  the 
glands,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn  backwards;  the  paraphy- 
onosis^  on  the  contrary,  is  such  a constriction  of  the  prepuce  be-^ 
hind  the  glands  as  hinders  it  from  being  brought  forward. 

The  treatment  of  these  symptoms  is  so  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  en- 
large upon  it.  In  general,  bleeding,  purging,  poultices,  and 
emollient  fomentations,  are  sufficient.  Should  these,  however, 
fail  of  removing  the  stricture,  and  the  parts  be  threatened  with 
a mortification,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and  one 
grain  of  emetic  tartar  may  be  given  for  a vomit,  and  may  be 
worked  off*  with  warm  water  and  thin  gruel.  ^ 

It  sometimes  happens,  that,  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  the 
contrary,  the  inflammation  goes  on,  and  symptoms  of  a beginning 
mortification  appear.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  prepuce  must  be 
scarified  with  a lancet,  and  if  necessary,  divided,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a strangulation,  and  set  the  imprisoned  glands  at  liberty. 
We  shall  not  describe  the  manner  of  performing  this  operation,  as 
it  ought  always  to  be  done  by  a surgeon.  When  a mortification 
has  actually  taken  place,  it  will  be  necessary,  besides  performing 
the  above  operations,  to  foment  the  parts  frequently  with  cloths 
wrung  out  of  a strong  decoction  of  camomile  flowers  and  bark, 
and  to  give  the  patient  a dram  of  the  bark  in  powder  every  two 
or  three  hours. 

With  regard  to  the  priapism^  chordee^  and  other  distortions  of 
the  penis,  their  treatment  is  no  way  different  from  that  of  the 
gonnorhoea.  When  they  prove  very  troublesome,  the  patient 
may  take  a few  drops  of  laudanum  at  night,  especially  alter  the 
operation  of  a purgative  through  the  day. 


OF  A CONFIRMED  LUES. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  those  affections  in  which  the  ve* 
tiereai  poison  is  supposed  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  particular 
part  by  which  it  was  received,  and  shall  next  take  a view  of  the 
lues  in  its  confirmed  state;  that  is,  when  the  poison  is  actually  re., 
ceived  into  the  blood,  and  circulating  with  it  through  every  part 
of  the  body,  mixes  with  several  secretions,  and  renders  the  whole 
habit  tainted. 

The  symptoms  of  a confirmed  lues  are,  buboes  in  the  groioj 
pains  of  the  head  and  joints,  which  are  peculiarly  troublesome  in 
the  night,  or  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed;  scabs  and  scurfs 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  on  the  head,  of  a yellow- 
ish colour,  resembling  a honeycomb;  corroding  ulcers  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  which  generally  begin  about  the  throat,  from 
whence  they  creep  gradually,  by  the  palate,  towards  the  cartilage 
of  the  nose,  which  they  destroy;  excrescences  or  exostoses  arise 
in  the  middle  of  the  bones,  and  their  spungy  ends  become  brittle, 
and  break  upon  the  least  accident;  at  other  times  they  are  soft, 
and  bend  like  wax,  the  conglobate  glands  become  hard  and  cal- 
lous, and  form  in  the  neck,  armpits,  groin,  and  mesentery,  hard 
mrweable  tumours,  like  the  king’s  evil;  tumours  of  different  kinds 
are  likewise  formed  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  tendons,  ligaments, 
and  nerves,  as  the  gurnmata,  ganglia^  nodes,  tophs,  &c.;  the 
eyes  are  affected  with  itching,  pain,  redness,  and  sometimes  with 
total  blindness,  and  the  ears  with  a singing  noise,  pain,  and  deaf- 
ness, whilst  their  internal  substance  is  exulcerated  and  rendered 
carious;  at  length  all  the  animal,  vital,  and  natural  functions  are 
depraved ; the  face  becomes  pale  and  livid ; the  body  emaciated 
and  unfit  for  motion,  and  the  miserable  patient  falls  into  an  a- 
trophy  or  wasting  consumption. 

Women  have  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  sex;  as  cancers  of  the 
breast;  a suppression  or  overflowing  of  the  menses;  the  whites, 
hysteric  affections;  an  inflammation,  abscess,  schirrus,  gangrene, 
cancer,  or  ulcer  of  the  womb;  they  are  generally  either  barren  or 
subject  to  abortion;  or  if  they  bring  children  into  the  world,  they 
have  universal  erysipelas,  are  half  rotten,  and  covered  with  ulcers. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  symptoms  attending  this  dreadful  dis- 
ease in  its  confirmed  state.  Indeed,  they  are  seldom  all  to  be 
met  with  in  the  same  person,  or  at  the  same  time;  so  many  of 
them,  however,  are  generally  present  as  are  sufficient  to  alarm  the 
patient;  and  if  he  has  reason  to  suspect  the  infection  is  lurking  in 
his  body,  he  ought  immediately  to  set  about  the  expulsion  of  it, 
otherwise  the  most  tragical  consequences  will  ensue. 

The  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Europe,  for  the 
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cure  of  this  disease,  is  mercury,  which  may  be  used  in  a great 
variety  of  forms,  with  nearly  the  same  success.  Some  time  ago 
it  was  reckoned  impossible  to  cure  a confirmed  lues  without  a 
salivation.  This  method  is  now,  however,  pretty  generally  laid 
aside,  and  mercury  is  found  to  be  as  efficacious,  or  rather  more 
so,  in  expelling  the  venereal  poison,  when  administered  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  run  off  by  the  salivary  glands. 

Thougfi  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mercurial  ointment  is 
as  efficacious  as  any  other  preparations  of  that  mineral ; yet  ex- 
p^Tience  has  taught  me  to  think  otherwise.  I liave  often  seen 
the  most  obstinate  venereal  cases,  where  great  quantities  of  mer- 
curial ointment  had  been  used  in  vain,  yield  to  the  saline  prepar- 
ations of  merciir}^  Nor  am  I singular  in  this  ojiinion.  J\lr. 
Clare,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  this  city,  assures  me,  that  for  some 
time  past  he  has  employed  in  venereal  cases  a saline  preparation 
of  mercury  with  most  happy  success.  This  preparation,  rubbed 
with  a sufficient  quantity  of  any  mild  powder,  he  a]>plies,  in  small: 
I^KM't'ons,  to  the  tongue,  where,  with  a gentle  degree  of  friction, 
it  is  immediately  absorbed,  and  produces  its  full  effect  upon  the 
system,  v/ithout  doing  the  least  injury  to  the  stomach  or  bowels; 
a matter  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  application  of  this  most 
active  and  powerful  remedy. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  either  the  exact  quantity  of  me- 
dicines that  must  be  taken,  or  the  time  they  ought  to  be  conti- 
nued, in  order  to  perform  a cure.  These  will  ever  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of*  the  patient,  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
degree  of  infection,  the  time  it  has  lodged  in  the  body,  &c.  But 
though  it  is  difficult,  as  Astruc  observes,  to  determine  a priori,, 
what  quantity  of  mercury  will,  in  the  whole,  be  necessary  to  cure 
this  distemper  completely;  yet  it  may  be  judged  of  a posteriori, 
from  the  abatement  and  ceasing  of  the  symptoms.  The  same 
autlior  adds,  that  commonly  not  less  than  two  ounces  of  the  strong 
mercurial  ointment  is  sufficient,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four 
ounces  necessary. 

The  only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which  we  shall  take 
notice  of,  is  the  corrosive  sublimate.  This  was  some  time  ago 
brought  into  use  for  the  venereal  disease  in  Germany,  by  the 
illustrious  Baron  Van  Swieten;  and  was  soon  alter  introduced 
into  Britain  by  the  learned  Sir  John  Pringle,  at  that  time  phy- 
sician to  the  army.  The  method  of  giving  it  is  as  follows;  One 
grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  French 
brandy  or  malt  spirits;  and  of  this  soluiion,  an  ordinary  table- 
spoonful, or  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  is  to  he  taken  twice 
a-day,  and  to  be  continued  as  long  as  any  symptoms  of  the  di«- 
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civcler  remain.  To  those  whose  stomach  cannot  bear  the  solution, 
the  sublimate  may  be  given  in  form  of  a pill*. 

Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  have  been  recommended  for 
curing  the  venereal  disease;  but  none  of  them  have  been  found, 
upon  experience,  to  answer  the  high  encomiums  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  them.  Though  no  one  of  these  is  to  be  depended 
upon  alone,  yet,  when  joined  with  mercury,  some  of  them  are 
found  to  be  very  beneficial  in  promoting  a cure.  One  of  the  best 
we  know  yet  is  sarsaparilla,  which  may  be  prepared  and  taken 
according  to  the  directions  in  the  Appendix*]*. 

The  mezcreon'-root  is  likewise  found  to  be  a powerful  assistant 
to  the  sublimate,  or  any  other  mercurial.  It  may  either  be  used 
along  with  the  sarsaparilla,  as  directed  in  the  Appendix,  or  by 
itself.  Those  who  choose  to  use  the  mezereon  by  itself,  may 
boil  an  ounce  of  the  fresh  bark  taken  from  the  root,  in  twelve 
English  pints  of  water  to  eight,  adding  towards  the  end  an  ounce 
oLliquorice.  The  dose  of  this  is  the  same  as  of  the  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla. 

We  have  been  told,  that  the  natives  of  America  cure  the  vene- 
real disease,  in  every  stage,  by  a decoction  pf  the  root  of  a plant 
called  the  Lobelia.  It  is  used  either  fresh  or  dried;  but  we  have, 
no  certain  accounts  with  regard  to  the  proportion.  Sometimes 
they  mix  other  roots  with  it,  as  those  of  the  ranunculus,  the 
ceanothus,  &:c.;  but  whether  these  are  designed  to  disguise  or, 
assist  it,  is  doubtful.  The  patient  takes  a large  draught  of  the 
decoction  early  in  the  morning,  and  continues  to  use  it  for  his 
ordinary  drink  through  the  dayj. 

jMany  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned  which  have 
been  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal  disease,  as  the  china-root^ 


* The  sublimate  may  be  given  in  distilled  water,  or  any  other  liquid  that  the  patient 
thooses.  I commonly  order  ten  grains  to  be  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  the^  spint  oi 
wine  for  the  conveniency  of  carriage,  and  let  the  patient  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops 
of  it  night  and  morning,  in  half  a glass  of  brandy  or  other  spirits. 

f See  Appendix,  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla, 

t Though  we  are  still  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  method  of  cur- 
ing this  disease  among  the  natives  of  America,  yet  it  is  generally  affirmed  that  they 
do  cure  it  with  speed,  safety  and  success,  and  that  without  the  least  knowledge  of 
mercury.  Hence  it  becomes  an  object  of  considerable  importance  to  discover  their 
method  of  cure.  This  might  surely  be  done  by  making  trials  of  the  various  plants 
which  are  found  in  those  parts,  and  particularly  of  such  as  the  natives  are  known  to 
make  use  of.  Ail  people  in  a rude  state  take  their  medicines  chiefly  from  the  veget- 
able kingdom,  and  arc  often  possessed  of  valuable  secrets  with  regard  to  the  virtues 
ofyplants,  of  which  more  enlightened  nations  are  ignorant.  Indeed,  _we  make  no 
dot^t,  but  some  plants  of  our  own  growth,  were  proper  pains  tasteu  to  discover  them, 
would  be  found  as  efficacious  in  curing  the  venereal  disease  as,  those  of  America. 
It  must,  however,  be  remend)ftred,  that  what  will  cure  the  venereal  disease  in  one 
country,  will  not’always  be  tod  w have  equal  success  in  another. 
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the  roots  of  soap-wort,  burdock,  &c.  as  also  the  wood  of  guauu 
cum  and  sassafras ; but  as  none  of  these  have  been  found  to  pos- 
sess virtues  superior  to  those  already  mentioned,  we  shall,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  pass  them  over,  and  shall  conclude  our  observa- 
tions on  this  disease,  with  a few  general  remarks  concerning  the 
proper  management  of  the  patient  and  the  nature  of  the  infection. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  to  be  considered 
previous  to  his  entering  upon  a course  of  mercury  in  any  form. 
It  would  be  equally  rash  and  dangerous  to  administer  mercury 
to  a person  labouring  under  any  violent  acute  disease,  as  a putrid 
fever,  pleurisy,  peripneumony,  or  the  like.  It  would  likewise 
be  dangerous  in  some  chronic  cases;  as  a slow  hectic  fever,  or 
the  last  stage  of  a consumption.  Sometimes,  however,  these 
diseases  proceed  from  a confirmed  lues;  in  which  case  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  mercury.  In  chronic  diseases  of  a less  danger- 
ous nature,  as  the  asthma,  the  gravel,  and  such  like,  mercury, 
if  necessary,  may  be  safely  administered.  If  the  patient’s  strength 
has  been  greatly  exhausted  by  sickness,  labour,  abstinence,  or 
any  other  cause,  the  use  of  mercury  must  be  postponed,  till  by 
time,  rest,  and  a nourishing  diet,  it  can  be  sufficiently  restored. 

Mercury  ought  not  to  be  administered  to  women  during  the 
menstrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is  near  at  hand.  Neither 
should  it  be  given  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy.  If,  however, 
the  woman  be  not  near  the  time  of  her  delivery,  and  circum- 
stances render  it  necessary,  mercury  may  be  given,  but  in  smaller 
doses  and  at  greater  intervals  than  usual;  with  these  precautions, 
both  the  mother  and  child  may  be  cured  at  the  same  time;  if  not, 
the  disorder  will  at  least  be  kept  from  growing  worse,  till  the 
woman  be  brought  to  bed,  and  sufficiently  recovered,  when  a 
more  eflectual  method  may  be  pursued,  which,  if  she  suckles  her 
child,  will  in  all  probability  be  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  both. 

Mercury  ought  always  to  be  administered  to  infants  with  the 
greatest  caution.  Their  tender  condition  unfits  them  for  sup- 
porting a salivation,  and  makes  it  necessary  to  administer  even 
the  mildest  preparations  of  mercury  to  them  with  a sparing  hand. 
A similar  conduct  is  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  old  per- 
sons, who  have  the  misfortune  to  labour  under  a confirmed  lues. 
No  doubt  the  infirmities  of  age  must  render  people  less  able  to 
undergo  the  fatigues  of  a salivation;  but  this,  as  was  formerly 
observed,  is  never  necessary;  besides  we  have  generally  found 
that  mercury  had  much  less  effect  upon  very  old  persons,  than  on 
(hose  who  were  younger. 

ITysteric  and  hypochondriac  persons,  and  such  as  are  subject 
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to  an  habitual  diarrhrea  or  dysentery,  or 

attacks  of  the  epdepsy,  or  who  are  V ^ Where 

f„V  one  o^f  tiiese  disorders  prevails,  it  ought  either  .1  Po^le  *o 
Toured,  or  at  least  palliated,  before  the  patient  e" ^rs  upon  a 
course  of  mercury.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  the  mer^^^y 
must  be  administered  m smaller  doses,  and  at  1 g 

than  mual.  P 

The  most  proper  seasons  for  entering  upon  a ^ 

cury,  are  the  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  air  is  ot  “t  “derate 

wa/mth.  If  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  T 

mit  of  delay,  we  must  not  defer  the  cure  on  “^ount  o*  the  s^a^ 

son,  but  must  administer  the  mercury;  taking  ta  ^ , accordinff 
time,  to  keep  the  patient’s  chamber  warmer  or  cooler,  actordi  g 

as  the  season  of  the  year  requires.  ’ 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  "®JTr- 

to  be  observed  before  we  proceed  tojtdmimster  a e “ 

CLirv  Some  lay  great  stress  upon  this  circumstanc  , 
that^by  previously  relaxing  the^ vessels,  f d correctmg  any  dis- 
order which  may  happen  to  prevail  m t e oo  > in- 

mercury will  be  disposed  to  act  more  kindly,  but  many  other 

conveniencies  will  be  prevented. 

We  have  already  recommended  bleeding  and  gent  ^ 
previous  to  the  administration  of  mercury,  ^nd  f hall  only  now 
add,  that  these  are  always  to  be  repeated  accoid  o patient! 
strength,  constitution,  and  other  circumstances  „?,o.ht  to 

Afterwards,  if  it  can  be  coiivemently  done,  f^atgr. 

bathe  once  or  twice  a-day,  for  a lew  days,  m coohno- 

His  diet  in  the  meantime,  must  be  light,  moist  and 
Wine,  and  all  heating  liquors,  also  violent  bodily  exercise, 
all  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

A urouer  remmen  is  likewise  to  be  observed  by  such  as  are 

gers  the  patient’s  life,  but  often  also  disappoints  him  ot  a cure^ 
A much  smaller  quantity  of  mercury  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
fure  of  a person  w1io  livei  low,  keeps  warm,  and  avf  all  man 
ner  of  excess,  than  of  one  who  cannot  endure  to  P"^ ^ ™ 
est  restraint  upon  his  appetites;  indeed,  it  bu  i y PP 
that  such  are  thoroughly  cured. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance,  either  tor  pre- 
venting orrmTng  venereal  infection,  than  cleanliness.  By  mi 
e:rftten"on  to  fhis,  the  infection  might  ften  be  prevented 
from  enterino-  the  body;  and,  where  it  has  already  taken  plac  , 
iLXts  may  be  greatly  mitigated.  The  moment  any  person 
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lias  reason  to  suspect  that  he  has  received  the  infection,  he  otight 
to  Wash  the  parts  with  water  and  spirits,  sweet  oil,  or  milk  and 
water;  a small  quantity  of  the  last  may  likewise  be  injected  up 
the  urethra,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done.  Whether  this  dis* 
ease  at  first  took  its  rise  from  dirtiness  is  hard  to  say ; but  where- 
ever  that  prevails,  the  infection  is  found  in  its  greatest  degree  of 
virulence,  which  gives  ground  to  believe  that  a strict  attention  to 
cleanliness  would  go  far  towards  extirpating  it  altogether*. 

When  the  venereal  disease  has  been  neglected,  or  improperly 
treated,  it  often  becomes  a disorder  of  the  habit.  In  this  case, 
the  cure  must  be  attempted  by  restoratives,  as  a milk  diet,  the 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  and  such  like,  to  which  mercury  may 
be  occasionally  added.  It  is  a common  practice  in  North  Bri- 
tain to  send  such  patients  to  drink  goat-whey.  This  is  a very 
proper  plan,  provided  the  infection  has  been  totally  eradicated 
beforehand ; but  when  that  is  not  the  case,  and  the  patient  trusts 
to  the  whey  for  finishing  his  cure,  he  will  often  be  disappointed, 
I have  frequently  known  the  disease  return  with  all  its  virulence 
after  a course  of  goat-whey,  even  when  that  course  had  been 
thought  quite  sufficient  for  completing  the  cure. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances  attending  patients 
in  this  disease,  is  the  necessity  they  are  often  laid  under  of  hurry- 
ing the  cure.  This  induces  them  to  take  medicine  too  fast,  and 
to  leave  it  off  too  soon.  A few  grains  more  of  medicine,  or  a few 
days  longer  confinement,  would  often  be  sufficient  to  perfect  the 
cure;  whereas,  by  neglect  of  these,  a small  degree  of  virulence  is 
still  left  in  the  system,  which  gradually  vitiates,  and  at  length 
contaminates  the  whole  mass.  To  avoid  this,  we  would  advise. 


* I Hare  not  only  often  seen  a recent  infection  carried  off  in  a few  days  by  means 
of  cleanliness,  viz.  bathing,  fomentations,  injections,  See,  but  have  likewise  found  it 
of  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  Of  this  J had 
lately  a very  remarkable  instance  in  a man  whose  penis  was  almost  wholly  consumed 
by  venereal  ulcers ; the  matter  had  been  allowed  to  continue  on  the  sores,  without 
any  care  having  been  taken  to  clean  them,  till,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  mercury 
and  other  medicines,  it  had  produced  the  effects  above  mentioned  I ordered  warm 
milk  and  water  to  be  injected  three  or  four  times  a-day  into  all  the  sinuous  ulcers, 
in  order  to  wash  out  the  matter ; after  which  they  were  stuffed  with  dry  lint  to 
absorb  the  fresh  matter  as  it  was  generated.  The  patient  at  the  same  time  took 
every  day  half  a grain  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury,  dissolved  in  an  ounce 
of  brandy,  and  drank  an  English  quart  of  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  By  this 
treatment,  in  about  six  weeks,  he  was  perfectly  cured;  and,  what  was  very  re- 
markable, a part  of  the  penis  was  actually  regenerated. 

Doctor  Gilchrist  has  given  an  account  of  a species  of  the  lues  venerea  which  pre- 
vails in  the  west  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  natives  give  the  name  of  Sibbins  or  Sin* 
vins.  The  Doctor  observes,  that  the  spreading  of  this  disease  is  chiefly  owing  to  a 
neglect  of  cleanliness,  and  seems  to  think,  that  by  due  attention  to  this  virtue^  it 
might  be  extirpated.  The  treatment  of  this  disease  is  similar  to  that  of  a confirmed 
lues  or  pox.  The  yaotv,  a disease  which  is  now  very  common  both  ia  America  aid 
West  India  islands,  may  also  be  cuied  in  the  same  manner. 
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that  the  patient  should  never  leave  off  taking  medicine  immediately 

“rdi«pp-b.g  of  .h.  “sir  s Ss. 

time  after,  gradually  lessening  the  quantity,  till  there  j sutticient 
™d  to  believe  tL  the  disease  is  entirely  eradicated. 

* It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  absolutely  impossible,  to  ascertMn 
the  exact  degree  of  virulence  that  may  attend  the  disease,  for 

SiTonr  .111  .1-1.  b.  • "■"Ob  rT”™. 

use  of  medicine  too  long,  than  to  leave  it  off 

seems  to  be  the  leading  maxim  ol  a modem 

note  for  the  venereal  disease,  who  always  "^^s  paU^ 

perform  a fjt mug  ^d^ion  of  sarsaparilla, 

and  adds  a sufficient  quantity  of  corrosive  ^ 

other  active  preparation  of  mercury  to  the  decoction,  will  seldom 

fail  to  cure  a confirmed  lues. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this  disease,  tha 
not  one  m ten  0/ those  who  contract  it,  are  either  able  or  willing, 
rsub"  it  to  a proper  plan  of  regimm,  The  Pf -t  ‘s  ^Uing  ‘o 
take  medicine;  but  he  must  follow  his  business,  and,  to  prevent 
^sSs  must  eat  and  drink  like  the  rest  of  tkf  family.  Th^ 
L the Tue  Zrce  of  nine-tenths  of  all  the  mising  ton, 

ihfvemrLl  disease.  I never  knew  the  cure  attended  with  any 
wreat  difficulty  or  danger  where  the  patient  strictly  followe  h^ 

out  the  dreadful  consequences  which  proceed  from  an  op^site 
conduct  Schirrous  testicles,  ulcerous  sore  throats,  madness, 
consumptions,  carious  bones,  and  a rotten  progeny,  are  a few  of 
the  blessings  derived  from  this  source.  , 

There  is  a species  of  false  reasoning,  with  regard  ‘o pis  d‘s- 
ease  which  proves  fatal  to  many.  A pemon  of  a ^und  consu. 
tution  contracts  a slight  degree  of  the  disorder.  He  gets  well 
Uhout  taking  any  great  care,  or  using  much  mediane,  a 
hence  concludes  that  this  will  always  be  the  case.  The  n 
time  the  disease  occurs,  though  ten 

Z dSLTdegrees  of  virulence  in  the  small-pox  are  not  greater 
!u  „ ^ thfs  dismse  though,  as  the  learned  Syuenham  observes, 
in^me  cases  the  most  skilful  physicians  cannot  cure,  and  in  others 

he  mosriSorant  old  woman  cLnot  kill  the  patient  inthatdjs- 
order  Ttough  a good  constitution  is  always  m favpui  of  the, 
rodent  vet  too  great  stress  may  be  laid  upon  it.  It  does  not 
aoiJear  frU  obsef^ation,  that  the  most  r^ust  constitution  la  aWe 
toCerco^e  the  virulency  of  the  venereal  contagion,  alter  ,t  ha, 
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got  into  the  habit.  In  this  case,  a proper  course  of  medicine 
always  indispensably  necessary. 

Although  it  is  impossible,  on  account  of  the  different  degrees 
of  virulence,  &c.  to  lay  down  fixed  and  certain  rules  for  the  cure 
of  this  disease,  yet  the  following  general  plan  wilt  always  be 
found  safe,  and  often  successful,  viz.  to  bleed  and  administer 
gentle  purges,  with  diuretics  during  the  inflammatory  state,  and 
as  soon  as  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  abated,  to  admin- 
ister mercury,  in  any  form  that  may  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
patient.  The  same  medicine,  assisted  by  the  decoction  of  sar- 
saparilla, and  a proper  regimen,  will  not  only  secure  the  consti- 
tution against  the  further  progress  of  a confirmed  pox,  but  will 
generally  perform  a complete  cure. 

Although  the  venereal  disease  may  not  be  a proper  subject  of 
discussion  for  regular  families  and  the  nursery,  yet  there  are 
many  individuals  to  whom  the  observations  here  made  may  be  of 
service  in  that  complaint.  There  is  no  disease  which  opens  so 
wide  a field  for  the  quack,  none  in  which  he  so  completely  picks 
the  pocket  and  ruins  the  constitution  of  the  ignorant  and  unwary. 
Mercury,  though  looked  upon  as  a certain  cure  in  every  species 
of  this  disease,  is  only  proper  in  one ; and  though  every  apothe- 
cary’s boy  pretends  to  cure  the  venereal  disease  by  it,  there  is  no 
medicine  oftener  misapplied.  Though  mercury  is  a certain  cure 
for  the  lues  venerea^  it  is  a medicine  of  so  very  active  a nature 
that  it  cannot  be  administered  with  too  much  care;  it  is  the  chief 
ingredient  in  all  the  nostrums  daily  advertised  for  the  cure  of  this 
disease,  and  those  who  value  their  health  or  their  life,  should  be- 
ware of  allowing  themselves  to  become,  in  a matter  so  serious,  the 
dupes  of  imposture. 
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•IJ^OMEN,  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the  management  of 
^ ^ domestic  aflairs,  and  it  is  very  proper  they  should,  as  Na- 
ture has  made  them  less  fit  for  the  more  active  and  laborious' 
employments.  This  indulgence,  how^ever,  is  generally  carried  too, 
far;  and  females,  instead  of  being  benefited  by  it,  are  greatly  in- 
jured, from  the  want  of  exercise  and  free  air.  be  satisfied  of 
this,  one  need  only  compare  tlie  fresh  and  ruddy  looks  of  a milk- 
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inald,  with  the  pale  complexion  of  those  females  whose  whole  time 
is  spent  within  doors.  Though  Nature  has  made  an  evident  dis- 
tinction between  the  male  and  female,  with  regard  to  bodily 
strength  and  vigour,  yet  she  certainly  never  meant  either  that 
the  one  should  be  always  without,  or  the  other  always  within 

doors. 

The  confinement  of  females,  besides  hurting  their  figure  and 
complexion,  relaxes  their  solids,  weakens  their  minds,  and  oisor- 
ders  all  the  functions  of  the  body.  Hence  proceed  obstructions, 
indigestion,  flatulence,  abortions,  and  the  whole  tram  of  nervous 
disorders.  These  not  only  unfit  women  for  Iwing  mothers  and 
nurses,  but  often  render  them  whimsical  and  ridiculous.  A sound 
mind  depends  so  much  upon  a healthy  body,  that  where  the  latter 
is  wanting,  the  former  is  rarely  to  be  found. 

I have  always  observed,  that  women  who  were  chiefly  employ, 
ed  without  doors,  in  the  different  branches  of  husbandry,  garden- 
inff,  and  the  like,  were  almost  as  hardy  as  their  husbands,  and 
that  their  children  were  likewise  strong  and  healthy.  But  as  the 
bad  effects  of  confinement  and  inactivity  upon  both  sexes  have  been' 
already  shewn,  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out  those  circumstances 
in  the  structure  and  design  of  females,  which  subject  them  to  pe- 
culiar diseases;  the  chief  of  which  are,  their  mwithly  evacuations, 
vresnancij,  and  cliild-hearmg.  These,  indeed,  cannot  properly 
be  called  diseases;  but  from  the  delicacy  of  the  sex,  and  their 
being  often  improperly  managed  in  such  situations,  they  become 
the  source  of  numerous  calamities. 

OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  DISCHARGE. 

Females  generally  begin  to  menstruate  about  the  age  of  fifteen,: 
•and  leave  it  off  about  fifty,  which  renders  these  two  periods  the.- 
most  critical  of  their  lives.  About  the  first  appearance  of  this 
discharge,  the  constitution  undergoes  a very  considerable  change,, 
generally  indeed  for  the  better,  though  sometimes  for  the  worse.' 
The  greatest  care  is  now  necessary,  as  the  future  health  and  hap- 
piness of  the  female  depends  in  a great  measure  upon  hei  conduct 

at  this  period*. 

If  a girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the  house,  kept^ 


^ It  is  the  duty  of  mothers,  and  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
..iris  to  instruct  them  early  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  themselves  at  this 
critical  period  of  their  lives.  False  modesty,  inattention,  and  ignorance  of  what  is 
beneficial  or  hurtful  at  this  time,  are  the  sources  of  many  diseases  and  misfortunes  ir. 
life  which  a few  sensible  lessons  from  an  experienced  matron  might  havejrevented. 
Nor  is  care  less  necessary  in  the  subsequent  return  of  this  discharge,  faking  im- 
prooer  food,  violent  affections  of  the  mind,  or  catching  cold  at  this  period  is  often 
SMfficient  to  ruin  the  health,  or  to  render  the  female  ever  after  incapable  ef  procre^. 
anon. 
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constantly  sitting,  and  neither  allowed  to  romp  about,  nor  em*^ 
ployed  in  any  active  business,  which  gives  exercise  to  the  whole 
body,  she  becomes  weak,  relaxed,  and  puny;  her  blood  not  being 
duly  prepared,  she  looks  pale  and  wan ; her  health,  spirits,  and 
vigour  decline,  and  she  sinks  into  a valetudinarian  for  life.  Such 
is  the  fate  of  numbers  of  those  unhappy  females,  who,  either  from 
too  much  indulgenc/C,  or  their  own  narrow  circumstances,  are,  at 
this  critical  period,  denied  the  benefit  of  exercise  and  free  air. 

A lazy,  indolent  disposition,  proves  likewise  very  hurtful  to 
girls  at  this  period.  One  seldom  meets  with  complaints  from  ob- 
structions amongst  the  more  active  and  industrious  part  of  the 
sex;  w'hercas  the  indolent  and  lazy  are  seldom  free  from  them. 
These  are  in  a manner  eaten  up  by  the  chlorosis,  or  green  sick- 
ness, and  other  diseases  of  this  nature.  We  would,  therefore, 
recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  escape  these  calamities,  to  avoid 
indolence  and  inactivity,  as  their  greatest  enemies,  and  to  be  as 
much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as  possible. 

Another  thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls  about  this 
pericxl  of  life,  is  unwholesome  food.  Fond  of  all  manner  of 
trash,  they  often  indulge  in  it  till  their  whole  humours  are  quite 
vitiated.  Hence  ensue  indigestions,  want  of  appetite,  and  a nu- 
merous train  of  evils.  If  the  fluids  be  not  duly  prepared,  it  is, 
utterly  impossible  that  the  secretions  should  go  properly  on.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  such  girls  as  lead  an  indolent  life,  and  cat 
great  quantities  of  trash,  are  not  only  subject  to  obstructions  of 
the  menses,  but  likewise  to  glandular  obstructions;  as  the  scro- 
phu  la  or  king’s  evil,  &c. 

A dull  disposition  is  also  very  hurtful  to  girls  at  this  period. 
It  is  a rare  thing  to  see  a sprightly  girl  who  does  not  enjoy  good 
health,  while  the  grave,  moping,  melancholy  creature,  proves  the 
very  prey  of  vapours  and  hysterics.  Youth  is  the  season  for 
mirth  and  cheerfulness;  let  it  therefore  be  indulged;  it  is  an  ab- 
solute duty.  To  lay  in  a stock  of  health  in  time  of  youth,  is  as 
necessary  a piece  of  prudence  as  to  make  provision  against  the  de- 
cays of  old  age.  WJiile  therefore  wise  Nature  prompts  the  happy 
youth  to  join  in  sprightly  amusements,  let  not  the  severe  dictates  of 
hoary  age  forbid  the  useful  impulse,  nor  damp  w ith  serious  gloom 
the  season  destined  to  mirth  and  innocent  festivity, 

Anotlier  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  this  period  of  life, 
is  strait  clothes.  They  are  fond  of  a fine  shape,  and  foolishly 
imagine  that  this  can  be  acquired  by  lacing  themselves  tight. 
Hence,  by  squeezing  the  stomach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the  di- 
gestion, and  occasion  many  incurable  maladies.  This  error  is 
not  indeed  so  common  as  it  has  been,  but,  as  fashions  change,  it 
may  come  about  again;  we  therefore  think  it  not  improper  t» 
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mention  it.  I know  many  females  who,  to  this  clay,  feel  the 
dreadful  effects  of  that  wretched  custom  which  prevailed  some 
years  ago,  of  squeezing  every  girl  into  as  small  a size  in  the  mid- 
dle as  possible.  Human  invention  could  not  possibly  have  de- 
vised a practice  more  destructive  to  health. 

After  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when  the 
mmses  usually  begin  to  flow,  and  they  do  not  appear,  but  on  the 
contraiT,  her  health  and  spirits  begin  to  decline,  we  would  advise, 
instead  of  shutting  the  poor  girl  up  m the  house,  and  dosing  her 
with  steel,  asafoetida,  and  other  nauseous  drugs,  to  place  her  in  a 
situation  where  she  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  ^eeable 
company  There  let  her  eat  wholesome  food,  take  suflicient  ex- 
ercise, and  amuse  herself  in  the  most  agreeable  manner;  and  we 
have  little  reason  to  fear,  but  Nature,  thus  assisted,  will  do  her 
proper  work.  Indeed  she  seldom  fails,  unless  where  the  fault  is 

on  our  side. 

This  discharge  in  the  beginning  is  seldom  so  instantaneous  as 
to  surprise  females  unawares.  It  is  generally^  preceded  by  symjv 
toms  which  foretel  its  approach;  as  a sense  of  heat,  weight,  and 
dull  pain  in  the  loins;  distension  and  hardness  of  the  breasts; 
head-ach;  loss  of  appetite;  lassitude;  paleness  of  the  counte- 
nance;  and  sometimes  a slight  degree  of  fever.  When  these 
symptoms  appear  about  the  age  at  which  the  menstru  ^ usu 
ally  Wins,  every  thing  should  be  carefully  avoided  which  may 
obstruct  that  necessary  and  salutary  evacuation;  and  all  means 
used  to  promote  it;  as  sitting  frequently  over  the  steams  of  warm 
water,  drinking  warm  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

After  the  menses  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  tend  to 
them.  Females  ought  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  of  what  they 
eat  or  drink  at  the  time  they  are  out  of  order.  Every  thing  that 
is  cold  or  apt  to  sour  on  the  stomach,  ought  ‘o 
fruit,  butter-milk,  and  such  like.  Fish,  and  all  kinds  of 
that  are  hard  of  digestion,  are  also  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is  m- 
possible  to  mention  every  thing  that  inay  disagree  with  * 

duals  at  this  time,  we  would  recommend  it  to  evmy  oma  e o 
very  attentive  to  what  disagrees  with  herself,  and  careful  y o a- 

void  it.  1 c 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  period.  More  o 
the  sex  date  their  diseases  from  colds  <«ught  whfle  they  are  out 
of  order,  than  from  all  other  causes.  This  ought  surely  to  put 
them  upon  their  guard,  and  to  make  them  very  circumsi^c  m 
their  conduct  at  such  times.  A degree  of  cold  that 
the  least  hurt  them  at  another  time,  will  at  this  period  be  snffl. 
ctent  entirely  to  ruin  their  health  smd  c’onsntuP.on. 
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The  greatest  attention  ought  likewise  to  be  paid  to  the  mind, 
wliich  sliould  be  kept  as  easy  a|id  cheeH  ul  as  possible.  Every  part 
o of  the  animal  economy  is  influenced  by  tlie  passions,  but  none 
more  so  than  this.  Anger,  lear,  grief,  and  other  affections  of 
tlie  mind,  often  occasion  obstructions  of  the  menstrual  flux,  which 
prove  absolutely  incurable. 

From  whatever  cause  this  flux  is  obstructed,  except  in  the 
state  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  should  be  used  to  restore  it. 
For  this  purpose  we  would  recommend  sufficient  exercise,  in  a 
dry,  open,  and  rather  cool  air:  wholesome  diet,  and  if  the  body 
be  weak  and  languid,  generous  liquors;  also  cheerful  company 
and  all  manner  of  amusements.  If  these  fail . recourse  must  be 
had  to  medicine. 


When  obstructions  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed  state  of  the 
solids,  such  medicines  as  tend  to  promote  digestion,  .to  brace  the 
solids,  and  assist  the  body  in  preparing  good  blood,  ought  to  be 
used.  For  this  pupose  I have  of  late  made  use  of  pills  composed 
of  prepared  steel,  powdered  myrrh,  and  the  best  aloes,  equal 
parts.  These  must  be  formed  into  pills  of  the  common  size,  and 
two  or  three  of  them  given  every  night  at  bed-time.  The  prin- 
cipal medicines,  however,  are  iron,  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  with 
other  bitters  and  astringents.  Filings  of  iron  may  be  infused  in 
wine  or  ale,  two  or  three  ounces  to  an  English  quart,  and  after 
it  has  stood  for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  may  be  Altered,  and  about 
half  a wine-glass  of  it  taken  twice  a-day:  or  prepared  steel  may 
be  taken  in  a dose  of  half  a dram,  mixed  with  a little  honey  or 
treacle,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The  bark  and  other  bitters 
may  either  be  taken  in  substance  or  infusion,  as  is  most  agreeable 
to  the  patient. 

When  obstructions  proceed  from  a viscid  state  of  the  blood; 
or  for  w'omen  of  a gross  or  full  habit,  evacuations,  and  such  me- 
dicines as  attenuate  the  humours,  are  necessary.  The  patient  in 
this  case  ought  to  be  bled,  to  bathe  her  feet  frequently  in  warm 
w^ater,  to  take  now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  and  to  live  upon  a 
spare  thin  diet.  Her  drink  should  be  whey,  wnter,  or  small  beer, 
and  she  ought  to  take  sufficient  exercise.  A tea-spoonful  of  the 
tincture  of  black  hellebore  may  also  be  taken  twice  a-day  in  a cup 
of  w^arm  water. 


When  obstructions  proceed  from  aifections  of  the  mind,  as 
grief,  fear,  anger,  &c.  every  method  should  be  taken  to  amuse 
and  divert  the  patient.  And  that  she  may  the  more  readily  for- 
get the  cause  of  her  affliction,  she  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  place  where  it  happened.  A change  of  place, 
by  presenting  the  mind  with  a variety  of  new  objects,  has  often 
a very  happy  influence  in  relieving  it  from  the  distress. 
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A soothing^  kind  and  affable  behaviour  to  females,  in  this  Situa- 
tion, is  also  of  the  last  Importance. 

An  obstruction  of  the  menses  is  often  the  effect  of  other  mala-  ' 
dies.  When  this  is  the  case,  instead  of  giving  medicines  to  force 
that  discharge,  which  might  be  dangerous,  we  ought  by  all  means 
to  endeavour  to  restore  the  patient’s  health  and  strength.  When 
that  is  effected,  the  other  will  return  of  course. 

But  the  menstrual  flux  itiay  be  too  great  as  well  as  too  small. 
When  this  happens  the  patient  becomes  weak,  the  colour  pale, 
the  appetite  and  digestion  are  bad,  to  which  oedematus  swellings 
of  the  feet,  dropsies,  and  consumptions,  often  ensue,  ilns 
frequently  happens  to  women  about  the  age  of  forty-hve  or  titty, 
and  is  ve%  difficult  to  cure.  It  may  proceed  from  a sedentaiy 
life;  a full  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of  salted,  high-seasoned,  or 
acrid  food;  the  use  of  spiritous  liquors;  excessive  tatlgue;  relaxa- 
tion; a dissolved  state  of  the  blood;  violent  passions  of  the  mind, 

&c. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  varied  according  to  its 
cause.  When  it  is  occasioned  by  any  error  in  the  patient’s  regi- 
men, an  opposite  course  to  that  which  induced  the  disorder 
must  be  pursued,  and  such  medicines  taken  as  have  a tendency 
to  restrain  the  flux,  and  counteract  the  morbid  affections  of  the 
system  whence  it  proceeds. 

To  restrain  the  flux,  the  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  and  easy 
both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very  violent,  she  ought  to  he  in 
bed  with  her  head  low;  to  live  upon  a cool  and  slender  diet,  as 
veal  or  chicken  broths  with  bread;  and  to  drink  dec^tions  of 
nettle-roots,  or  the  greater  comfrey.  If  these  be  not  sufficient  to 
fetop  the  flux,  stronger  astringents  may  be  used,  as  Japan  eartti, 
alum,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Peruvian  bark,  &c.* 

The  uterine  flux  may  offend  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity- 
What  is  usually  called  the  Jluor  albus^  or  whites,  is  a very  com- 
mon disease,  and  proves  extremely  hurtful  to  delicate  women. 
This  discharge,  however,  is  not  always  white,  but  sometimes  pale, 
yellow,  green,  or  of  a blackish  colour;  sometimes  it  is  sharp  and 
corrosive,  sometimes  foul  and  foetid,  &c.  It  is  attended  ^ 
pale  complexion,  pain  in  the  back,  loss  of  appetite,  swelling  of  the 
feet,  and  other  signs  of  debility.  It  generally  proceeds  from  a 


* Two  drams  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may  be  counded  together,  and  divided  into 
pitrht  nr  nine  doses  one  of  which  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

^Persons  whose  stomachs  cannot  bear  the  alum,  may  take  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the 
tincture  of  roses  three  or  four  times  a-day.  to  each  dose  of  which  ten  drop*  of  laud  a- 

"’'"if  theYe^-ou^M  fail,  half  a dram  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder, : wUh  ten  drops 
of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken,  m a glass  of  red  wme,  four  times  a-day, 

' , 
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relaxed  state  of  the  lx)dy,  arising  from  indolence,  the  excessive 
tise  of  tea,  coffee,  or  other  weak  atid  watery  diet. 

' To  remove  this  disease^  the  patient  must  take  as  much  exercise 
as  she  can  bear  without  fatigue.  Her  food  should  be  solid  and 
nourishing,  but  of  easy  digestion;  and  her  drink  rather  generous, 
as  red  port  or  claret,  mixed  with  Pyrmont,  Bristol,  or  lime  water. 
Tea  and  coffee  are  to  be  avoided.  I have  often  known  strong 
broths  have  an  exceeding  good  effect,  and  sometimes  a milk  diet 
alone  will  perform  a cure.  The  patient  ought  not  to  lie  too  long 
in  bed.  When  medicine  is  necessary,  we  know  none  preferable  to 
the  Peruvian  bark,  which  in  this  case  ought  always  to  be  taken  in 
substance.  In  warm  weather,  the  cold  bath  will  be  of  consider- 
able service. 

That  period  of  life  at  which  the  menses  cease  to  flow,  is  like- 
wise very  critical  to  the  sex.  The  stoppage  of  any  customary 
evacuation,  however  small,  is  sufficient  to  disorder  the  whole 
frame,  and  often  to  destroy  life  itself.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass 
that  so  many  women  either  fall  into  chronic  disorders,  or  die  about 
this  time.  Such  of  them,  however,  as  survive,  without  con- 
tracting any  chronic  disease,  often  become  more  healthy  and 
hardy  than  they  were  before,  and  enjoy  strength  and  vigour  to  a 
Very  great  age. 

If  the  menses  cease  all  of  a sudden  in  women  of  a full  habit, 
they  ought  to  abate  somewhat  of  their  usual  quantity  of  food,  es- 
pecially of  the  more  nourishing  kind,  as  flesh,  eggs,  &c.  They 
ought  likewise  to  take  sufficient  exercise,  and  to  keep  the  body 
open.  This  may  be  done  by  taking,  once  or  twice  a-week,  a 
little  rhubarb,  or  an  infusion  of  hiera  picra  in  wine  or  brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a gross  habit,  at  this  period  of 
life,  have  ulcerous  sores  break  out  about  their  ancles,  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Such  ulcers  ought  to  be  considered  as  critical, 
and  should  either  be  suffered  to  continue  open,  or  have  artificial 
drains  substituted  in  their  stead.  Women  who  will  have  such 
sores  dried  up,  are  often  soon  after  carried  off*  by  acute  diseases, 
or  ffill  into  those  of  a chronic  nature. 

OF  PREGNANCY. 

Though  pregnancy  is  not  a disease,  yet  that  state  is  often  at- 
tended with  a variety  of  complaints  which  merit  attention,  and 
which  sometimes  require  the  assistance  of  medicine.  Some  wo- 
men indeed  are  more  healthy  during  their  pregnancy,  than  at  any 
other  time;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  general  case;  most  of 
them  breed  in  sorrow,  and  are  frequently  indisposed  during  the 
whole  time  of  pregnancy.  Few  fatal  diseases,  how’^ever,  happen 
during  that  period ; and  hardly  any,  except  abortion,  that  can 
^called  dangerous. 
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■preenaiit  women  are  often  afflicted  with  the  heart-biirn.  The 
method  of  treating  this  complaint  has  been  already  pointed  out. 
They  are  likewise,  in  the  more  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  o eu 
haraLd  with  sickness  and  vomiting,  especially  in  the  ^orumg. 
The  method  of  relieving  these  complaints  has  also  been  shewn. 
Both  the  head-ach  and  tooth^ach  are  very  troublesome  symptoms 
of  pregnancy.  The  former  may  generally  be  removed  by  kee^ 
ing  the  body  gently  open,  by  the  use  of  prunes,  figs  roasted  apr 
pks,  and  such  like.  When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  bleeding  may 
be  necessary.  For  the  treatment  of  the  latter,  we  must  refer  t 
that  article.  Several  other  complaints  incident  to  Pf 
men  might  be  mentioned,  as  a cough  and  difficulty  of 
suppression,  and  incontinency  of  urine,  &c. ; but  as  all  of  these 
have  been  taken  notice  of  before,  it  is  needless  to  repeat  them. 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  less  in  danger  of  abortion. 
This  should  be  guarded  against  with  the  greatest  care,  as  it  not 
only  weakens  the  constitution,  but  renders  the  woman  liable  to 
the  same  misfortune  afterwards*.  Abortion  may  happen  a^Y 
period  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  most  common  in  the  second  or  thir 
month.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  in  the  fourth  or  fifth. 
If  it  happen  within  the  first  month,  it  is  usually  called  a talse 
conception;  if  after  the  seventh  month,  the  child  may  often  be 
kept  alive  by  proper  care. 

The  common  causes  of  abortion  are,  the  death  of  the  child ; 
weakness  or  relaxation  of  the  mother;  great  evacuations;  violent 
exercise;  raising  great  weights;  reaching  too  high;  jumping,  or 
stepping  from  an  eminence;  vomiting;  coughing;  convulsion-tits; 
blows  on  the  belly;  falls;  fevers;  disagreeable  smells;  excess  ot 
blood;  indolence;  high  living,  or  the  contrary;  violent  passions 
or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

The  signs  of  approaching  abortion  are  pain  in  the  loins,  or 
about  the  bottom  of  the  belly;  a dull  heavy  pain  m the  inside  of 
the  thighs;  a slight  degree  of  coldness,  or  shivering;  sickness, 
palpitation  of  the  heart;  the  breasts  become  flat  and  soft,  the 
belly  falls;  and  there  is  a discharge  of  blood  or  watery  humours 
from  the  womb. 

To  prevent  abortion,  we  would  advise  women  of  a weak  or  re- 
laxed habit  to  use  solid  food,  avoiding  great  quantities  ot  tea,  and 
other  weak  and  watery  liquors;  to  rise  early  and  go  soon  to  bed; 

^ Every  mother  who  procures  an  abortion  does  it  at  the  hazard  of  her  life ; 
there  are  hot  a few  who  run  this  risk  merely  to  prevent  the  trouble  of  bearing  a^ 
bringing  up  children.  is  surely  a most  unnatural  crime,  ““d  cannot,  ^ 
most  abandoned  be  viewed  without  horror ; bat  m the  decent  matron,  it  is  still  more 
SipLdSr—Xhose  wretches  who  daily  advertise  their  “ nlCntT™ 
this  business,  deserve,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  severe  of  all  human  punishments. 
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to  shun  damp  houses;  to  take  frequent  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
but  to  avoid  fatigue;  and  never  to  go  abroad  in  damp  foggy 
weather,  if  they  can  help  it. 

Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to  use  a spare  diet,  avoiding 
strong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  heat  the  body,  or 
increase  the  quantity  of  blood.  Their  diet  should  be  of  an  open- 
ing nature,  consisting  principally  of  vegetable  substances.  Every 
woman  with  child  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful  and  easy  in  her  mind. 
Her  appetites,  even  though  depraved,  ought  to  be  indulged  as 
far  as  prudence  will  permit. 

When  any  signs  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman  ought  to  be 
laid  in  bed  on  a mattress,  with  her  head  low.  She  should  be 
kept  quiet,  and  her  mind  soothed  and  comforted.  She  ought  not 
to  be  kept  too  hot,  nor  take  any  thing  of  a heating  nature.  Her 
food  should  consist  of  broths,  rice  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels  made 
of  oatmeal,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  taken  cold. 

If  she  be  able  to  bear  it,  she  should  lose  at  least  half  a pound 
of  blood  from  the  arm.  Her  drink  ought  to  be  barley-water 
sharpened  with  juice  of  lemon;  or  she  may  take  half  a dram  of 
powdered  nitre,  in  a cup  of  water  gruel,  every  five  or  six  hours. 
If  the  woman  be  seized  with  a violent  looseness,  she  ought  to 
drink  the  decoction  of  calcined  hartshorn  prepared.  If  she  be 
affected  with  vomiting,  let  her  take  frequently  two  table  spoon- 
fuls of  the  saline  mixture.  In  general,  opiates  are  of  service;  but 
they  should  always  be  given  with  caution. 

Sanguine  robust  women,  who  are  liable  to  miscarry  at  a cer- 
tain time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always  to  be  bled  a few  days  be- 
fore that  period  arrives.  By  this  means  and  observing  the  re- 
gimen above  prescribed,  they  might  often  escape  that  misfortune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing  abortion,  we 
would  not  be  understood  as  restraining  pregnant  women  from 
their  usual  exercises.  This  would  generally  operate  the  quite 
contrary  way.  Want  of  exercise  not  only  relaxes  the  bc.dy, 
but  induces  a plethora,  or  too  great  a fulness  of  the  vessels,  which 
are  the  two  principal  causes  of  abortion.  There  are,  however j 
some  women  of  so  delicate  a texture,  that  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  avoid  almost  every  kind  of  exercise  during  the  whole  period  of 
pregnancy.  . - ■ 

OF  CHILD-BIRTH. 

Many  diseases  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care  in  child-bed; 
and  the  most  hardy  part  of  the  sex  are  most  apt  to  despise  the 
necessary  precautions  in  this  state.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case 
with  young  wives.  They  think,  when  the  labour  pains  are 
ended,  the  danger  is  over;  but  in  truth  it  may  only  then  be  said 
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to  be  begun.  Nature,  if  left  to  herself,  will  seldom  fail  to  expel 

foetus;  but  proper  care  and  management  are  certainly  neces- 
sary for  the  recovery  of  the  mother.  No  doubt,  mischief  may  be 
done  by  too  much  as  well  as  by  too  little  care.  Hence  females 
who  have  the  greatest  number  of  attendants  in  child-bed,  generally 
recover  worst.  But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  state  of  child-bed. 
Excessive  care  always  defeats  its  own  intention,  and  is  generally 
more  dangerous  than  none  at  all^. 

During  actual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating  nature  ought  to  be 
given.  The  woman  may  now  and  then  take  a little  panado,  and 
her  drink  ought  to  be  toast  and  water,  or  thin  groat-gruel. 
Spirits,  wines,  cordial-waters,  and  other  things  which  are  given 
with  a view  to  strengthen  the  mother,  and  promote  the  birth,  for 
the  most  part  tend  only  to  increase  the  fever,  inflame  the  womb, 
and  retard  the  labour.  Besides,  they  endanger  the  woman  after- 
waids,  as  they  often  occasion  violent  and  mortal  haemorrhages,  or 
dispose  her  to  eruptive  and  other  fevers. 

When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difflcult,  to  prevent  in- 
flammations, it  will  be  proper  to  bleed.  An  emollient  clyster 
ought  likewise  ..frequently  to  be  administered,  and  the  patient 
should  sit  over  the  steams  of  warm  water.  The  passage  ought 
to  be  gently  rubbed  with  a little  soft  pomatum,  or  fresh  butter, 
and  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water  applied  over  the  belly.  It 
nature  seems  to  sink,  and  the  woman  is  greatly  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  a draught  of  generous  wine,  or  some  other  cordial  may 
be  given,  but  not  otherwise.  These  directions  are  sufficient  in 
natural  labours;  and  in  all  preternatural  cases,  a skilful  surgeon, 
or  man-midwife,  ought  to  be  called  as  soon  as  possible. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  and  easy 
as  possible-f-.  Her  food  should  be  light  and  thin,  as  gruel, 

* Though  the  management  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been  practised  as  an  em- 
ployment since  the  earliest  accounts  of  time ; yet  it  is  still  in  most  countries  on  a 
very  bad  footing.  Few  women  think  of  following  this  employment  till  they  are  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  doing  it  for  bread.  Hence  not  one  in  a hundred  of  them 
have  any  education,  or  proper  knowledge  of  their  business.  It  is  true,  that  Nature* 
if  left  to  herself,  will  generally  expel  the  fcetin  ; but  it  is  equally  true,  that  raosi; 
women  in  child-bed  require  to  be  managed  with  skill  and  attention,  and  that  they 
are  ofteu  hurt,  by  the  superstitious  prejudices  of  ignorant  and  officious  mid  wives. 
The  mischief  done  in  this  way  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  imagined  ; most  of 
which  might  be  prevented  by  allowing  no  woman  to  practise  midwifery  but  such  as 
are  properly  qualified.  Were  due  attention  paid  to  this,  it  would  not  only  be  the 
means  of  saving  many  lives,  but  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  employing  men  iu 
this  indelicate  and  disagreeable  branch  of  medicine,  which  is,  on  many  accounts^ 
more  proper  for  the  othvr  sex. 

f We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous  custom  which  still  prevails  iu 
some  parts  of  the  country,  of  collecting  a number  of  women  together  upon  such  oc-  , 
fas'ons  These,  instead  of  being  useful,  serve  only  to  crowd  the  house,  and  obslrucf. 
the  necessary  attendants.  Besides,  they  hurl  the  patient  with  their  noise;  and  off 
ten,  by  their  untimely  and  impertinent  advice,  do  much  mischief. 
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panado,  &c.  and  her  drink  weak  and  diluting.  To  this  rule# 
however,  there  are  many  exceptions.  I have  known  several 
women  whose  spirits  could  not  be  supported  in  child-bed  with- 
out solid  food  and  generous  liqviors;  to  such  a glass  of  wine  and 
a bit  of  chicken  must  be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  excessive  haemorrhage  or  flooding  happens  after 
delivery.  In  this  case  the  patient  should  be  laid  with  her  head 
low,  be  kept  cool,  and  be  in  all  respects  treated  as  for  an  exces- 
sive flux  of  the  menses.  If  the  flooding  proves  violent,  linen 
cloths  which  have  been  wrung  out  of  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
vinegar  and  water,  or  red  vyine,  should  be  applied  to  the  belly, 
the  loins,  and  the  thighs;  these  must  he  changed  as  they  grow 
dry;  and  may  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  flooding  abates^'. 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  patient  ought  to 
drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  as  groat-gruel,  or  tea 
wdth  a little  saffron  in  it;  and  to  take  small  broths  with  caraway 
seeds,  or  a bit  of  orange-peel  in  them ; an  ounce  of  the  oil  of 
gweet  almonds  may  likewise  be  frequently  taken  in  a cup  of  any 
of  the  above  liquors;  and  if  the  patient  be  restless,  s spoonful  of 
the  syrup  of  poppies  may  now  and  then  be  mixed  with  a cup  of 
her  drink.  If  she  be  hot  or  feverish,  one  of  the  following  pow- 
ders, may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  her  usual  drink  every  five  or 
gix  hours*f“. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous  and  not  unfre- 
quent disease  after  delivery.  It  is  known  by  pains  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  which  are  greatly  increased  upon  touching;  by 
the  tension  or  tightness  of  the  parts;  great  weakness;  change  of 
countenance;  a constant  fever,  with  a weak  and  hard  pulse;  a 
slight  delirium,  or  raving;  sometimes  incessant  vomiting;  a hic- 
cup, a discharge  of  reddish,  stinking,  sharp  water  from  the  womb; 
an  inclination  to  go  frequently  to  stool;  a heat  and  sometimes 
total  suppression  of  urine. 

This  must  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory  disorders,  by 
bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The  drink  may  be  thin  gruel, 
or  barley-water;  in  a cup  of  which  half  a dram  of  nitre  may  be 
dissolved  and  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Clysters  of  warm 


* In  a violent  flooding  after  delivery,  I have  seen  very  good  effects  from  the  fol- 
lowing mixture : Take  of  penny-royal  water,  simple  cinnamon-water,  and  syrup 
poppies,  each  two  ounces,  elixir  of  vitriol  a dram.  Mix,  and  take  two  table-spoon- 
fuls every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  necessary, 

+ Take  of  crab’s  claws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purified  nitre,  two  drams,  safFroa 
powdered  half  a dram  ; rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into, 
eight  or  nine  doses. 

When  the  patient  is  low  spirited,  or  troubled  with  hysterical  complaints,  she  ought 
to  take  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  tincture  of  asafcjtida  in  a cup  of 
penny-royal  tea, 
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Btiik  and  water  must  be  frequently  administered:  and  the  belly 
should  be  fomented  by  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  by 
applying  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  to  it. 

' A suppression  of  the  locliia  or  usual  discharges  after  delivery, 
and  the  milk  fever,  must  be  treated  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  an  inflammation  of  the  womb.  In  all  these  cases,  the  safest 
course  is  plentiful  dilution^  gentle  evacuations,  and  fomentations 
of  the  parts  affected.  In  the  milk  fever  the  breasts  may  be  em- 
brocated with  a little  warm  linseed  oil,  or  the  leaves  of  red  cab- 
bage may  be  applied  to  them.  The  child  should  be  often  put  to 
tlie  breast,  or  it  should  be  drawn  by  some  other  person. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk  fever  than  put- 
ting the  child  early  to  the  breast.  The  custom  of-not  allowing 
children  to  suck  for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  is  contrary  to 
Nature  and  common  sense,  and  is  very  hurtful  both  to  the  mo- 
ther and  child. 

Every  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breasts,  ought  either  to 
suckle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her  breasts  frequently  drawn,  at 
least  for  the  first  month.  This  would  prevent  many  of  the  dis- 
eases which  prove  fatal  to  women  in  child-bed. 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  breast,  attended  with 
redness,  hardness,  and  other  symptoms  of  suppuration,  the  safest 
application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  softened  with  oil  or 
fresh  butter.  This  may  be  renewed  twice  a-day,  till  the  tumour 
be  either  discussed  or  brought  to  suppuration.  The  use  of  re- 
pellents, in  this  case,  is  very  dangerous;  they  often  occasion  fe- 
vers, and  sometimes  cancers;  whereas  a suppuration  is  seldom  at- 
tended with  any  danger,  and  has  often  the  most  salutary  ef- 
fects. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapped,  they  may  be  anointed 
with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees-wax,  or  a little  powdered  gum- 
arabic  may  be  sprinkled  on  them.  I have  seen  Hungary  water 
applied  to  the  nipples,  have  a very  good  effect.  Should  the  com- 
plaint prove  obstinate,  a cooling  purge  may  be  given,  which  gene- 
rally removes  it. 

The  miliary  fever  is  a disease  incident  to  women  in  child-bed; 
but  as  it  has  been  treated  of  already,  we  shall  take  no  farther  no- 
tice of  it.  The  celebrated  Hoffman  observes.  That  this  fever 
of  child-bed  women  might  generally  be  prevented,  if  they,  during 
their  pregnancy,  were  regular  in  their  diet,  used  moderate  exer- 
cise, took  now  and  then  a gentle  laxative  of  manna,  rhubarb,  or 
cream  of  tartar;  not  forgetting  to  bleed  in  the  first  months,  and 
avoid  all  sharp  air.  When  the  labour  is  coming  on,  it  is  not  to 
be  hastened  with  forcing  medicines,  which  inflame  the  blood  or 
hnmoursy  or  put  them  into  unnatural  commotions.  Care  should 
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be  taken,  after  the  birtli,  that  the  natural  excretions  proceed  re- 
gularly; and  if  the  pulse  be  quick,  a little  nitrous  powder,  or 
some  other  cooling  medicines,  should  be  administered. 

The  most  fatal  disorder  consequent  upon  delivery  is  the  jpuer-- 
peral^  or  child-bed  fever.  It  generally  makes  its  attack  upon  the 
second  or  third  day  after  delivery.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  comes 
on  soonerj  and  at  other  times,  though  rarely,  it  does  not  appear 
before  the  fifth  or  sixth  day. 

It  begins,  like  most  other  fevers,  with  a cold  or  shivering  fit, 
which  is  succeeded  by  restlessness,  pain  of  the  head,  great  sick- 
ness at  the  stomach,  and  bilious  vomiting.  The  pulse  is  gene- 
rally quick,  the  tongue  dry,  and  there  is  a remarkable  depres- 
sion of  spirits  and  lose  of  strength.  A great  pain  is  usually  felt 
in  the  back,  hips,  and  region  of  the  womb ; a sudden  change  in 
- the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  lochia  also  takes  place;  and  the 
patient  is  frequently  troubled  with  a tenesmus^  or  constant  incli- 
nation to  go  to  stool.  The  urine,  which  is  very  high  coloured, 
is  discharged  in  small  quantity,  and  generally  with  pain.  The 
belly  sometimes  swells  to  a considerable  bulk,  and  becomes  sus- 
ceptible of  pain  from  the  slightest  touch.  When  the  fever  has 
continued  for  a few  days,  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  usually 
Subside,  and  the  disease  acquires  a more  putrid  form.  At  this 
period,  if  not  sooner,  a bilious  or  putrid  looseness,  of  an  obstinate 
and  dangerous  nature,  comes  on,  and  accompanies  the  disease 
through  all  its  future  progress. 

There  is  not  any  disease  that  requires  to  be  treated  with  more 
skill  and  attention  than  this:  consequently  the  best  assistance 
ought  alw^ays  to  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible.  In  women  of 
plethoric  constitutions,  bleeding  will  generally  be  proper  at  the 
beginning;  it  ought,  however,  to  be  used  with  caution,  and  not 
to  be  repeated,  unless  wdiere  the  signs  of  inflammation  rise  high: 
in  w^hich  case  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  apply  a blistering-plaster 
to  the  region  of  the  womb. 

During  the  rigour,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means  should  be  used 
to  abate  its  violence  and  shorten  its  duration.  For  this  purpose, 
the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  and,  if 
low,  may  take  now  and  then  a cup  of  wine-whey;  warm  appli- 
cations to  the  extremities,  as  heated  bricks,  bottles  or  bladders 
filled  with  warm  water,  and  such  like,  may  also  be  used  wdth 
advantage. 

Emollient  clysters  of  milk  and  water,  or  of  chicken-water, 
ought  to  be  frequently  administered  through  the  course  of  the 
disease.  These  prove  beneficial,  by  promoting  a discharge  from 
the  intestines,  and  also  by  acting  as  a kindly  fomentation  to  the 
womb  and  parts  adjacent.  Great  care,  however,  is  requsite  in 
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giving  them,  on  account  of  the  tenderness  of  the  parts  in  the 
pelvis  at  this  time. 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  stomach,  a vomit  is 
generally  given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to  increase  the  irritability  of 
the  stomacli,  already  too  great,  it  will  be  safer  to  omit  it,  and  to 
give  in  its  stead  a gentle  laxative,  which  will  both  tend  to  cool 
the  body,  and  to  procure  a free  discharge  of  the  bile*. 

The  medicine  which  I have  always  found  to  succeed  best  in 
this  disease,  is  the  saline  draught.  This,  if  frequently  repeated, 
will  often  put  a stop  to  the  vomiting,  and  at  the  same  time  lessen 
the  violence  of  the  fever.  If  it  runs  olf  by  stool,  or  if  the  patient 
be  restless,  a few  drops  of  laudanum,  or  some  syrup  of  poppies, 
may  occasionally  be  added. 

If  the  stools  should  prove  so  frequent  as  to  weaken  and  ex- 
haust the  patient,  a starch  clyster,  with  thirty  or  forty  drops  of 
laudanum  in  it,  may  be  administered  as  occasion  shall  require; 
and  the  drink  may  be  rice-water,  in  every  English  pint  of  which 
half  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic  has  been  dissolved.  Should  these 
fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  Columbo-root,  or  the  powder  of 
bole  combined  with  opium. 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  the  drink 
diluting,  yet  when  the  disease  has  been  long  protracted,  and  the 
patient  is  greatly  spent  by  evacuations,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
support  her  with  nourishing  diet,  and  generous  cordials. 

It  was  observed,  that  this  fever,  after  continuing  for  some  time, 
often  acquires  a putrid  form.  In  this  case  the  Peruvian  bark 
must  be  given,  either  by  itself  or  joined  with  cordials,  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  As  the  bark  in  substance  will  be  apt  to 
purge,  it  may  be  given  in  decoction  or  infusion  mixed  with  the 
tincture  of  roses,  or  other  gentle  astringents;  or  a scruple  of  the 
extract  of  bark  with  half  an  ounce  of  spiritous  cinnamon-water, 
two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be 
made  into  a draught,  and  given  every  second,  third,  or  fourth 
hour,  as  shall  be  found  necessary. 

When  the  stomach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of  nourishment, 
the  patient  may  be  supported  for  some  time  by  clysters  of  beef- 
tea  or  chicken  broth. 

To  avoid  this  fever,  every  woman  in  child-bed  ought  to  be 
kept  perfectly  easy;  her  food  should  be  light  and  simple,  and  her 
bed-chamber  cool  and  properly  ventilated.  There  is  not  any 

^ Midwives  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  administering  vomits  or  purges  to  wo- 
men in  child-bed.  I have  known  a woman,  who  was  recovering  extremely  well, 
thrown  into  the  most  ifaiiiiaeiit  danger,  by /a  strong  purge  which  Was  given  her  by 
an  «>fficious  midwifci 
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thing  more  hurtful  to  a woman  in  this  situation  than  being  kept 
too  warm.  She  ought  not  to  have  her  body  bound  too  tight, 
nor  to  rise  too  soon  from  bed,  after  delivery;  catching  cold  is 
also  to  be  avoided;  and  a proper  attention  should  be  paid  to 
cleanliness. 

To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  tlie  breasts  ought  to  be  frequently 
drawn;  and  if  they  are  filled  previous  to  the  onset  of  a lever, 
they  should,  upon  its  first  appearance,  be  drawn,  to  prevent  the 
milk  from  becoming  acrid,  and  its  being  absorbed  in  this  state. 
Costiveness  is  likewise  to  be  avoided.  This  will  be  best  effected 
by  the  use  of  mild  clysters  and  a laxative  diet. 

We  shall  conclude  our  observations  on  child-bed  women,  by 
recommending  it  to  them,  above  all  things,  to  beware  of  cold. 
Poor  women,  whose  circumstances  oblige  tliem  to  quit  their  bed 
too  soon,  often  contract  diseases  from  cold  of  which  they  never 
recover.  It  is  a pity  the  poor  are  not  better  taken  care  of  in  tliis 
situation. 

But  the  better  sort  of  women  run  the  greatest  hazard  from  too 
much  heat.  They  are  generally  kept  in  a sort  of  bagnio  for  the 
first  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then  dressed  out  to  see  company^ 
The  danger  of  this  conduct  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

The  superstitious  custom  of  obliging  women  to  keep  the  house 
till  they  go  to  church,  is  likewise  a very  common  cause  of  catch- 
ing cold.  All  churches  are  damp,  and  most  of  them  cold  ; con- 
sequently they  are  the  very  worst  places  to  which  a woman  can 
go  to  make  her  first  visit,  after  having  been  confined  in  a warm 
room  for  a month. 


OF  BARIIENWESS. 

Barrenness  may  be  very  properly  reckoned  among  the  diseases 
of  females,  as  few  married  women  who  have  not  children,  enjoy 
a good  state  of  health.  It  may  proceed  from  various  causes,  as 
high  living,  grief,  relaxation,  &c.;  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  an 
obstruction  or  irregularity  of  the  menstrual  flux. 

It  is  very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the  humours,  and 
prevents  fecundity.  We  seldom  find  a barren  woman  among  the 
labouring  poor,  while  nothing  is  more  common  among  the  rich 
and  affluent.  The  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  prolific  in 
proportion  to  their  poverty;  and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
adduce  many  instances  of  women,  who,  by  being  reduced  to  live 
entirely  upon  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  have  conceived  and  brought 
forth  children,  though  they  never  had  any  before.  Would  the 
rich  use  the  same  sort  of  food  and  exercise  as  the  better  sort  of 
peasants,  they  would  seldom  liave  cause  to  envy  their  poor  vassals 
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and  dependants  the  blessing  of  a numerous  and  healthy  offspring, 
while  they  pine  in  sorrow  for  want  of  even  a single  heir  to  their 
extensive  domains. 


Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vitiates  the  hu- 
mours, but  induces  a general  relaxation  of  the  solids;  a state 
highly  unfavourable  to  procreation.  To  remove  this,  we  would 
recommend  the  following  course:  First,  sufficient  exercise  in  the 
open  air;  secondly,  a diet  consisting  chiefly  of  milk  and  vege- 
tables*; thirdly,  the  use  of  astringent  medicines,  as  steel,  alum, 
dragon’s  blood,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Spa  or  Tunbridge  waters, 
Peruvian  bark,  &c. ; and  lastly,  above  ail,  the  cold-bath. 

Barrenness  is  often  the  consequence  of  grief,  sudden  fear, 
anxiety,  or  any  of  the  passions  which  tend  to  obstruct  the  men- 
strual flux.  When  barrenness  is  suspected  to  proceed  from  af- 
fections of  the  mind,  the  person  ought  to  be  kept  as  easy  and 
cheerful  as  possible;  all  disagreeable  objects  are  to  be  avoided, 
and  every  method  taken  to  amuse  and  entertain  the  fancy. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Miserable  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  in  the  state  of  in- 
fancy ! he  comes  into  the  world  more  helpless  than  any  other 
animal,  and  stands  much  longer  in  need  of  the  protection  and 
care  of  his  parents:  but,  alas!  this  care  is  not  always  bestowed 
upon  him;  and  when  it  is,  he  often  suffers  as  much  from  improper 
management  as  he  would  have  done  from  neglect.  Hence  the 
officious  care  of  parents,  nurses,  and  midwives,  becomes  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  sources  of  the  disorders  of  infants  "f*. 


* Dr.  Cheyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  oftener  the  fault  of  the  male  than  of 
the  female  (in  this  the  Doctor  and  I do  not  agree),  and  strongly  recommends  a milk 
lind  vegetable  diet  to  the  former  ns  well  as  the  latter  ; adding,  that  his  friend  Df. 
Taylor,  whom  he  calls  the  Milk  Doctor  of  Croydon,  had  brought  sundry  opulent 
families  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  had  continued  some  years  after  marriage  without 
progeny,  to  have  several  fine  children,  by  keeping  both  parents,  for  a considerable 
time,  to  a milk  and  vegetable  diet. 

t Of  the  officiows  and  ill-judged  care  of  midwives,  we  shall  adduce  only  one  in- 
stance, vi*.  the  common  practice  of  tortuiing  infants,  by  squeezing  their  breasts,  to 
draw  off  the  milk,  as  they  call  it.  Though  a small  quantity  of  moisture  is  generally 
found  in  the  breasts  of  infants,  yet,  as  they  are  certainly  not  intended  to  give  suck, 
this  ought  never  to  be  drawn  off.  I have  seen  this  cruel  operation  bring  on  hard- 
ness, inflammation,  and  suppuration  of  the  breasts;  but  never  kaevv  any  iil  conse- 
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It  must  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  person,  that  the  first 
diseases  of  infants  arise  cliieflv  from  their  bowels.  Nor  is  this  in 
th('' least  to  be  wondered  at,  as  they  are  in  a manner  poisoned 
•with  indigestible  drugs  and  improper  diet  as  soon  as  they  come 
into  the  world.  Every  thing  that  the  stomach  cannot  digest  may 
be  considered  as  a poison;  and  unless  it  can  be  thrown  up,  or 
voided  by  stool,  it  must  occasion  sickness,  gripes,  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  bowels,  or  what  the  good  women  call  inward  fits, 
and  at  last  convulsions  and  death. 

As  these  symptoms  evidently  arise  from  somewhat  that  irri- 
tates the  intestines,  doubtless  the  proper  method  of  cure  must  be 
to  expel  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  most  safe  and  effectual 
method  of  doing  this  is  by  gentle  vomits.  Five  or  six  grains  of 
the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  mixed  in  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  water,  and  sweetened  with  a little  sugar.  A tea-spoonful  of 
this  may  be  given  to  the  infant  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it 
operates;  or,  what  will  more  certainly  answer  the  purpose,  a grain 
of  emetic  tartar  may  be  dissolved  in  three  ounces  of  water,  swee- 
tened with  a little  syrup,  and  given  as  above.  Those  who  are 
willing  to  use  the  emetic  tartar,  may  give  six  or  seven  drops  of 
the  antimonial  wine,  in  a tea-spoonful  of  water  or  thin  gruel. 
Small  doses  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine  will  be  found  more  gentle 
than  any  of  the  above,  and  ought  to  be  preferred. 

These  medicines  will  not  only  cleanse  the  stomach,  but  will 
generally  lil:ewlse  open  the  body.  Should  this,  hov.  ever,  not 
happen,  and  if  llie  child  be  costive,  some  gentle  purge  will  lie 
necessary : for  this  purpose,  some  manna  and  pulp  of  cassia  may 
be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  given  in  small  quantities  till  it 
operates;  or,  wdiat  will  answer  rather  better,  a few  grains  of' 
wagnesia  alba  may  be  mixed  in  any  kind  of  food  that  is  given  to 
the  child,  and  continued  till  it  has  the  desired  effect.  If  these 
medicines  be  properly  administered,  and  the  chikrs  belly  and 
limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a wann  hand  before  the  fire,  they 
will  seldom  fail  to  relieve  those  affections  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  from  which  infants  suffer  so  much. 

These  general  directions  include  most  of  what  can  be  done  for 
relieving  the  internal  disorders  of  infants.  They  will  likewise  go 
a considerable  way  in  alleviating  those  which  appear  externallv, 
as  the  rash,  g7im^  orjellon^  &c.  These,  as  was  I'ormerly  observ'ed. 
are  principally  ow'ing  to  too  hot  a regimen,  and  consequently  w ill 
be  most  effectually  relieved  by  gentle  e\'acuations.  Indeed,  eva- 

ciienccs  from  its  being  omitted.  When  the  breasts  are  hard,  the  only  application 
that  we  would  recommend  is  a soft  poultice,  or  a little  of  the  diachylon  plaster, 
spread  thin  t^pon  a bit  of  soft  leather,  about  the  size  of  half  a crown,  and  applied; 
over  each  nipple.  7'Le?e  may  be  rnffered  to  tonliuuc  till  the  hardness  ciisapptats. 


OF  THE  MECONIUM,  Sic. 
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Nations  of  one  kind  or  other,  constitute  a principal  part  of  the 
medicine  of  infants,  and  will  seldom,  if  administered  with  pru- 
dence, in  any  of  their  diseases,  fail  to  give  relief, 

OF  THE  MECONIUM, 

The  stomach  and  bowels  of  a new-born  infant  are  filled  with  ti 
blackish  coloured  matter  of  the  consistence  of  syrup,  commonly 
called  the  meconium.  'I’his  is  generally  passed  soon  after  the 
birth,  by  the  mere  effort  of  Nature;  in  which  case  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  infant  any  kind  of  medicine.  But  if  it  should 
be  retained,  or  not  sufficiently  carried  off,  a little  manna,  or  mag-- 
nesia  alba.,  may  be  given,  as  mentioned  above;  or,  if  these  should 
not  be  at  hand,  a common  spoonful  of  whey,  sweetened  with  a 
little  honey,  or  moist  sugar,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

The  most  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  meconium,  is  the 
mother’s  milk,  which  is  always  at  first  of  a purgative  quality. 
Were  children  allowed  to  suck  as  soon  as  they  shew  an  inclina- 
tion for  the  breast,  they  would  seldom  have  occasion  for  medU 
cines  to  discharge  the  meconium;  but  even  where  this  is  not  al- 
lowed, they  ought  never  to  have  daubs  of  syrup,  oils,  and  other 
indigestible  stuff,  crammed  down  tfieir  throats, 

THE  APHTHJi:,  OR  THRUSH. 

The  aphthoe  are  little  whitish  ulcers  affecting  the  whole  inside 
of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  and  stomach  of  infants.  Some- 
times they  reach  through  the  whole  intestinal  canal ; in  which 
case  they  are  very  dangerous,  and  often  put  an  end  to  the  infant’s 
life. 

If  the  aphtha!  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid,  few  in  number, 
soft,  superficial,  and  fall  easily  off,  they  are  not  dangerous;  but 
if  opaque,  yellow,  brown,  black,  thick,  or  running  together,,  they 
ought  to  be  dreaded. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthae  owe  their  origin  to  acid 
humours;  we  have  reason,  however,  to  believe,  they  are  more 
frequently  owing  to  too  hot  a regimen  both  of  mother  and  child. 
It  is  a rare  thing  to  find  a child  who  is  not  dosed  with  winej. 
punch,  cinnamon- waters,  or  some  other  hot  and  inflaming  liquors^ 
almost  as  soon  as  it  is  born.  It  is  well  known  that  these  will 
occasion  inflammatory  disorders  even  in  adults;  is  it  any  wonder 
then  that  they  should  heat  and  inflame  the  tender  bodies  of  in-^ 
i'ants,  and  set,  as  it  were,  the  whole  constitution  on  a blaze? 

The  most  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthae  are  vomits,  such 
as  have  been  already  recommended,  and  gentle  laxatives.  Five 
grains  of  rhubarb,  and  Italf  a dram  of  moQue^sia  alhq,  may  hr 
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rubbed  togetlicr,  and  divided  into  six  doses,  one  of  which  may  be 
given  to  the  infant  every  four  or  five  hours  till  they  operate. 
These  powders  may  either  be  given  in  the  child’s  food,  or  a little 
of  the  syrup  of  pale  roses,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is 
found  necessary  to  keep  the  body  open.  It  is  common  in  this 
case  to  administer  calomel;  but  as  that  medicine  sometimes  oc- 
casions gripes,  it  ought  always  to  be  given  to  infants  with  caution. 

Many  tilings  have  been  recommended  for  gargling  the  mouth 
.and  throat  in  this  disease;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  apply  these  in 
very  young  children;  we  would  therefore  recommend  it  to  the 
nurse  to  rub  the  child’s  mouth  frequently  with  a little  borax  and 
Iioncy ; or  with  the  following  mixture:  Take  fine  honey  an  ounce, 
borax  a dram,  burnt  alum  half  a dram,  rose  water  two  drams; 
mix  them  together.  A very  proper  application  in  this  case,  is  a 
solution  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  white  vitriol  in  eight  ounces  of 
barley-water.  These  may  be  applied  with  the  finger,  or  by  mean3 
of  a bit  of  soft  rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a probe. 

* OF  ACIDITIES. 

T’he  f(M)d  of  children  being  for  the  most  part  of  an  ascescent 
nature,  it  readily  turns  sour  upon  the  stomach,  especially  if  the 
b<idy  be  any  way  disordered.  Hence  Fuost  diseases  of  children 
are  accompanied  with  evident  signs  of  acidity,  as  green  stools, 
gripes,  &c.  These  appearances  have  induced  many  to  believe, 
that  all  the  diseases  of  children  were  owing  to  an  acid  abounding 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels;  but  whoever  considers  the  matter 
attentively,  wall  find  that  these  symptoms  of  acidity  are  oftener 
the  effect  than  the  cause  of  their  diseases. 

Nature  evidently  intended  that  the  food  of  children  should  be 
acescent ; and  unless  the  body  be  disordered,  or  the  digestion 
hurt,  from  some  other  cause,  we  wall  venture  to  say,  that  the 
acescent  quality  of  their  food  is  seldom  injurious  to  them.  Aci- 
dity, however,  is  often  a symptom  of  disorders  in  children;  and 
as  it  is  sometimes  a troublesome  one,  w e shall  point  out  the  me- 
thod of  relieving  it. 

Wlien  green  stools,  gripes,  purging,  sour  smells,  &c.  shew  that 
the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the  child  should  have  a little 
small  broth,  with  light  white  bread  in  it;  and  should  have  suf- 
ficient exercise  in  order  to  promote  the  digestion.  It  has  been 
customary  in  this  case  to  give  the  pearl-julep,  chalk,  crabs’  eyes, 
and  other  testaceous  pow^ders.  These,  indeed,  by  their  absorbent 
quality,  may  correct  the  acidity ; but  they  are  attended  with  this 
inconvenience,  tliat  they  are  apt  to  lodge  in  the  bowels  and  occa- 
sion costiveness,  which  may  prove  very  hurtful  to  the  infant. 
For  this  reason  they  should  never  be  given  unless  mixed  with 
purgative  medk-iues;  as, rhubarl),  manna,  or  such  like. 


GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION,  kc. 
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The  best  medicine  which  we  know,  in  all  cases  of  acidity,  is 
that  fine  insipid  powder,  called  magnesia  alha.  It  purges,  and 
at  the  same  time  corrects  the  acidity:  by  which  means  it  not  only 
removes  the  disease,  but  carries  off  its  cause.  It  may  be  given  in 
any  kind  of  food,  or  in  a mixture  as  recommended  in  the  Appen* 
dix*. 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought  not  at  first  to 
be  dosed  with  brandy,  spiceries,  and  other  hot  things;  but  should 
have  its  body  opened  with  an  emollient  clyster,  or  the  medicine 
mentioned  above;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a little  brandy  may  be 
rubbed  on  its  belly  with  a warm  hand  before  the  fire.  I have 
seldom  seen  this  fail  to  ease  the  gripes  of  infants.  If  it  should 
liappen,  however,  not  to  succeed,  a little  brandy  or  other  spirits 
may  be  mixed  with  thrice  the  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  it  given  frequently,  till  the  infant  be  easier.  Some- 
times a little  peppermint-water  will  answer  this  purpose  as  well. 

GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

These  are  very  troublesome  to  children.  They  happen  chiefly 
about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the  neck,  under  the  arms,  be- 
hind the  ears,  and  in  other  parts  that  are  moistened  by  the  sweat 
or  urine. 

, As  these  complaints  are,  in  a great  measure,  owing  to  want  of 
cleanliness,  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  them  are,  to 
wash  the  parts  frequently  with  cold  water,  to  change  the  linen 
often,  and,  in  a word,  to  keep  the  child  in  all  respects  thoroughly 
clean.  When  this  is  not  sufficient,  the  excoriated  parts  may  be 
sprinkled  with  absorbent  or  drying  powders;  as  burnt  hartshorn, 
tutty,  chalk,  crabs’  claws  prepared,  and  the  like.  When  the 
parts  affected  are  very  sore,  and  tend  to  a real  ulceration,  it  will 
be  proper  to  add  a little  sugar  of  lead  to  the  powders ; or  to  anoint 
the  place  with  the  camphorated  ointment.  If  the  parts  be  washed 
with  spring  water,  in  which  a little  white  vitriol  has  been  dissolved, 
it  will  dry  and  heal  them  very  powerfully.  One  of  the  best 
applications  for  this  purpose  is  to  dissolve  some  fuller’s  earth  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water;  and  after  it  has  stood  till  it  is 
cold,  to  rub  it  gently  upon  the  galled  parts  once  or  twice  a-day. 
Or  to  wash  them  gently  now  and  then  with  a mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  rose-water  and  spirits  of  wine. 

STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSE. 

The  nostrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with  a i^ross  mu- 
ms^ which  prevents  their  breathing  freely,  and  likewiSj  renders 
it  difficult  for  them  to  suck  or  swaflow. 


* Appends*,  tfixative  Mixture. 


OF  VOMITING. 
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Some,  ill  this  case,  order,  after  a suitable  purge,  two  or  three 
grains  of  white  vitriol  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  marjoram- 
water,  and  filtered,  to  be  applied  now  and  then  to  the  iiostrilg 
with  a linen  rag.  Wedellus  says,  if  two  grailisof  white  vitriol, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  elaterlum^  be  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce 
of  marjoram- water,  and  applied  to  the  nose,  as  above  directed, 
that  it  brings  away  the  mucus  without  sneezing. 

Ill  obstinate  cases  these  medicines  may  be  tried ; but  I have 
never  found  any  thing  necessary,  besides  rubbing  the  nose  at 
bed-time  with  a little  sweet  oil,  or  fresh  butter.  This  resolves 
the  filth,  and  renders  the  breathing  more  free^\ 

OF  VOMITING. 

From  the  delicate  state  of  children,  and  the  great  sensibility 
of  their  organs,  a vomiting  or  looseness  may  be  induced  by  any 
thing  that  irritates  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  or  intestines.  Hence 
these  disorders  are  much  more  common  in  childhood  than  in  the 
more  advanced  periods  of  life.  They  are  seldom,  however, 
dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be  considered  as  diseases,  unless 
when  they  are  violent,  or  continue  so  long  as  to  exhaust  the 
strength  of  the  patient. 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an  over  quantity  of  food;  by  food 
that  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  irritate  the  nerves  of  the  stomach 
too  much;  or  by  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  being  so  much  in- 
creased as  to  render  them  unable  to  bear  the  stimulus  of  even  the 
mildest  aliment. 

AVhen  vomiting  is  occasioned  by  too  much  food,  it  ought  to 
be  promoted,  as  the  cure  will  depend  upon  cleansing  the  stomach. 
This  may  be  done  either  by  a few  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a 
weak  solution  of  emetic  tartar,  as  mentioned  before.  IVhen  it  is 
owing  to  food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality,  the  diet  ought  to 
be  changed,  and  aliment  of  a milder  nature  substituted  in  its 
stead. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an  increased  degree  of  sensibi- 
lity, or  too  great  an  irritability  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  such 
medicines  as  have  a tendency  to  brace  and  strengthen  that  organ, 
and  to  abate  its  sensibility,  must  be  used.  The  first  of  these  in- 
tentions may  be  answered  by  a slight  infusion  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  witli  the  addition  of  a little  rhubarb  and  orange-peel;  and 
the  second  by  the  saline  draughts,  to  which  a few  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum  may  occasionally  be  added. 

Some  nurses  remove  this  complaint  by  sucking  the  child’s  nose.  This  is  by  no 
wieans  a cleanly  operation;  but  when  nurses  have  the  resolution  to  dg  it,  I am  fac 
hem  discouraging  the  practice. 


OF  A LOOSENESS.  S85 

In  obstinate  vomitings  the  operation  of  internal  medicines  may 
be  assisted  by  aromatic  fomentations  made  with  wine,  applied 
warm  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  or  the  use  of  the  stomach^plaster, 
.with  the  addition  of  a little  Theriaca. 

OF  A LOOSENESS. 
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A looseness  may  generally  be  reckoned  salutary,  when  the 
stools  are  sour,  slimy,  green,  or  curdled.  It  is  not  the  discharge, 
but  the  production  of  such  stools,  which  ought  to  be  remedied. 
Even  where  the  purging  is  thin  and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be 
checked  too  suddenly,  as  it  often  proves  critical,  especially  when 
the  child  has  caught  cold,  or  an  eruption  on  the  skin  has  disap- 
peared. Sometimes  an  evacuation  of  this  kind  succeeds  a humid 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  in  which  case  it  may  also  prove  of  ad- 
vantage, by  carrying  of  a quantity  of  watery  humours,  which, 
would  otherwise  tend  to  relax  the  habit. 

As  the  principal  intention  in  the  cure  of  a looseness  is  to  eva- 
cuate the  offending  matter,  it  is  customary  to  give  the  patient  a 
gentle  vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  and  afterwards  to  exhibit  small  and 
frequent  doses  of  rhubarb;  interposing  absorbient  medicines  to 
mitigate  the  acrimony  of  the  humours.  The  best  purge^  how- 
ever, in  this  case,  is  magnesia  alba.  It  is  at  the  same  time  ab- 
sorbient and  laxative,  and  operates  without  exciting  gripes. 

The  antimonial  wine,  which  acts  both  as  an  emetic  and  purge, 
is  also  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  case.  By  being  diluted  with 
water,  it  may  be  proportioned  to  the  weakest  constitution:  and, 
not  being  disagreeable  to  the  palate,  it  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  occasion  requires.  Even  one  dose  will  frequently  mitigate  the 
disease,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  use  of  absorbients.  If^  how- 
ever, the  patient’s  strength  will  permit,  the  medicine  ought  to  be 
repeated  every  six  or  eight  hours,  till  the  stools  begin  to  assume 
a more  natural  appearance;  afterwards  a longer  space  may  be  al- 
lowed to  intervene  between  the  doses.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  the  medicine  frequently,  the  dose  ought  always  to  be  a 
little  increased,  as  its  efficacy  is  generally  diminished  by  use. 

Some  upon  the  first  appearance  of  a looseness,  fly  immediately 
to  the  use  of  absorbient  medicines  and  astringents.  If  these  be 
administered  before  the  offending  humours  are  discharged,  though 
the  disease  may  appear  to  be  mitigated  for  a little  time, 
it  soon  afterwards  breaks  forth  with  greater  violence,  and  often 
proves  fatal.  After  proper  evacuations,  hov/ever,  these  medicines 
may  be  administered  with  considerable  advantage. 

Should  any  gripings  or  restlessness  remain  after  the  stomach 
and  bowels  have  been  cleansed,  a tea- spoonful  of  the  syrup  of 
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poppies  may  be  given  in  a little  simple  cinnamon-water  three  or 
four  fimes  a-day  till  these  symptoms  have  ceased. 

OF  ERUPTIONS* 

Children,  while  on  the  breast,  are  seldom  free  from  eruptiotis 
oF  one  kind  or  other.  These,  however^  are  not  often  dangerous^ 
and  ought  never  to  be  dried  up  but  with  the  greatest  caution,  ' 
.They  tend  to  free  the  bodies  of  infants  from  hurtful  humours^ 
whiclj,  if  retained,  might  prcxluce  fatal  disorders.. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to  improper  food 
and  neglect  to  cleanliness.  If  a child  be  stuffed  at  all  hours  with 
food  that  its  stomach  is  not  able  to  digest,  such  food,  not  being 
properly  assimilated,  instead  of  nourishing  the  body,  fills  it  wit^ 
gross  humours.  These  must  either  break  out  in  form  of  erup- 
tions upon  the  skin,  or  remain  in  the  body,  and  occasion  fevers 
and  other  intetnal  disorders.  That  neglect  of  cleanliness  is  a 
very  general  cause  of  eruptive  disorders,  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one.  The  children  of  the  poor,  and  of  all  who  despise  cleanlir 
ness,  are  almost  constantly  found  to  swarm  with  vermin,  and  are 
generally  covered  with  the  scab,  itch,  and  other  eruptions, 

' When  eruptions  are  the  effect  of  improper  food,  or  want  of 
cleanliness,  a proper  attention  to  these  alone  will  generally  be 
sufficient  to  remove  them.  If  this  should  not  be  the  case,  some 
drying  medicines  will  be  necessary.  When  they  are  applied,  the 
body  ouglit  at  the  same  time  to  be  kept  open,  and  cold  is  care- 
fully to  be  avoided.  We  know  no  medicine  that  is  more  safe  for 
drying  up  cutaneous  eruptions  than  sulphur,  provided  it  be  pru-f 
dently  used.  A little  of  the  flower  of  sulphur  may  be  mixed  with 
fresh  butter,  oil,  or  hogslard,  and  the  parts  affected  frequently 
touched  with  it.  * 

The  most  obstinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident  to  children^ 
are,  the  tinea  tapitis,  or  scabbed  head,  and  chilblains.  Th© 
scabbed  head  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure,  and  sometimes 
indeed  the  cure  proves  worse  than  the  disease.  I have  frequently 
known  children  seized  with  internal  disorders*  of  w hich  they  died 
soon  after  their  scabbed  heads  had  been  healed  by  the  applica- 
liom  of  drying  medicines*  The  cure  ought  ahvays  first  to  be: 


^ I some  time  ag^o  saw  a very  striking  instance  of  the  danger  of  substituting  dry- 
ing medicines  ^in  the  place  of  cleanliness  and  wholesome  food,  in  the  Foundling 
Hospital  at  Ackworth,  where  the  children  were  grevionsly  afflicted  . with  scabbed 
heads,  and  other  cutaneous  disorders.  Upon  ihljuiry  it  was  found,  that  very  littleT 
attention  was  paid  either  to  the  propriety  or  soundness  bf  their  provisions,  and  that* 
cleanliness- was  totally  neglected;  accordingly  it  was  advised  that’ they  should  have 
more  wholesome  food,  and  be  kept  thoroughly  clean.  This  advice,  however,  wa| 

trot  followed.  It  was  too  tfoublesvuie  to  the  servants,  supeiintcndants,  §cc,  Tlic 
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iattempted  by  keeping  the  head  very  cleg-n,  cutting  off  die  hair, 
combing  and  brushing  away  the  seabs,  &c,  If  this  is  not  suffix 
cient,  let  the  head  be  shaved  once  a-week,  washed  daily  with  yeh 
low  soap,  and  gently  anointed  with  a liniment  made  of  train  oil 
eight  ounces,  red  precipitate,  in  fine  powder,  one  dram.  And  if 
there  be  proud  flesh,  it  should  be  touched  with  a bit  of  blue  vit- 
riol, or  sprinkled  with  a little  burnt  alum*  W^hile  these  things 
are  doing  the  patient  must  be  confined  to  a regular  light  diet,  the 
body  should  be  kept  gently  open  ; and  cold,  as  far  as  possible, 
ought  to  be  avoided.  To  prevent  any  bad  consequences  from 
stopping  this  discharge,  it  will  be  proper,  especially  in  children  of 
a gross  habit,  to  make  an  issue  in  the  neck  or  arm,  which  nniay  be 
kept  open  till  the  patient  becomes  more  strong,  and  the  constitu- 
tion be  somewhat  mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold  weather.  They 
are  generally  occasioned  by  the  feet  or  hands  being  kept  long 
wet  or.  cold,  and  afterwards  suddenly  heated.  When  children 
are  cold,  instead  of  taking  exercise  to  warm  themselves  gradually, 
they  run  to  the  fire.  This  occasions  a sudden  rarefaction 
of  the  humours,  and  an  infarction  of  the  vessels;  which  being 
often  repeated,  the  vessels  are  at  last  over  distended,  and  forced 
to  give  way. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  sudden  heat  must  be  equally 
avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  to  look  red  and  swell,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  be  purged,  and  to  have  the  affected  parts  frequently 
rubbed  with  mustard  and  brandy,  or  something  of  a warming 
nature.  They  ought  likewise  to  be  covered  with  flannel,  and 
kept  warm  and  dry,  Some  apply  warm  ashes  between  cloths  to 
the  swelled  parts,  which  frequently  help  to  reduce  them.  When 
there  is  a sore,  it  must  be  dressed  with  Turner  s cerate,  the 
ointment  of  tutty,  the  plaster  of  cerus,  or  some  other  drying  oint- 
ment. These  sores  are  indeed  troublesome,  but  seldom  dangerous. 
They  generally  heal  as  soon  as  the  warm  weather  sets  in. 

OF  THE  GROUP. 

Children  are  often  seized  very  suddenly  with  this  disease, 
which,  if  not  quickly  relieved,  proves  mortal.  It  is  known  by 
various  names  in  different  parts  of  Britain.  On  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  it  is  caUed  the  croup.  On  the  west,  they  call  it  the 
choc^  or  In  some  parts  of  England,  where  I have  ob- 

businesswas  to  be  done  by  mediase;  wh'ch  was  accordiogJy  attempted,  but  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  housq.  Fevers,  and  other  internal  disorders,  im- 
mediately appeared,  and  at  length  a putrid  dysentery,  .which  proved  so  infectious, 
that  it  carried  off  a great  many  of  the  children,  and  spread  over  a considerable  part 
of  tbs  neiglibotiTing  country. 
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Berved  it,  the  good  women  call  it  the  rising  of  the  lights.  It 
seems  to  be  a species  of  asthma,  attended  with  very  acute  and 
violent  catarrhal  symptoms. 

This  disease  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet  seasons.  It  is 
most  common  upon  the  sea  coast,  and  in  low  marshy  countries. 
Children  of  a gross  and  lax  habit  are  most  liable  to  it.  I have 
sometimes  known  it  hereditary.  It  generally  attacks  children  in 
the  night,  after  having  been  much  exposed  to  damp  cold  easterly 
winds  through  the  day.  Damp  houses,  wet  feet,  thin  shoes,  wet 
clothes,  or  any  thing  that  obstructs  the  perspiration,  may  occasion 
the  croup. 

It  is  attended  with  a frequent  pulse,  quick  and  laborious 
breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a peculiar  kind  of  croaking 
noise,  that  may  be  heard  at  a considerable  distance.  The  voice 
is  sharp  and  shrill,  and  the  face  is  generally  much  flushed,  though 
sometimes  it  is  of  a livid  colour. 


When  a child  is  seized  with  the  above  symptoms,  his  feet 
should  immediat^y  be  put  into  warm  water.  He  ought  like- 
wise to  be  bled*,  and  to  have  a laxative  clyster  administered  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  should  be  made  to  breathe  over  the  steams 
of  warm  water  and  vinegar;  or  an  emollient  decoction,  and 
enrtllient  cataplasms  or  fomentations,  may  be  applied  round  his 
neck.  If  the  symptoms  do  not  abate,  a blistering-plaster  must 
be  applied  round  the  neck,  or  between  the  shoulders,  and  the 
child  may  take  frequently  a table  spoonful  of  the  following  julep: 
Take  penny-royal  water,  three  ounces,  syrup  of  althea  and  of 
poppies,  each  one  ounce ; mix  them  together. 

Asafoetida  is  found  to  have  a good  effect  in  this  case.  It  may 
be  both  given  in  form  of  clyster,  and  taken  by  the  mouth.  Two 
drams  of  asafoetida  may  be  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  Mindere- 
B-Us's  spirit,  and  three  ounces  of  penny-royal  water.  A table- 
spoonful of  this  mixture  may  be  given  every  hour,  or  oftener,  if 
the  patient’s  stomach  be  able  to  Bear  it.  If  the  child  cannot 
be  brought  to  take  this  mediciine,  two  drams  of  the  asafoetida  may 
be  dissolved  in  a common  clyster,  and  administered  everv  six  or 
eight  hours,  till  the  violence  of  the  disease  abates*}*. 


* In  this  disease  bleeding  is  not  alvvays  proper;  but  in  very  full  habits  it  must 
certainly  be  of  use. 

f I was  lately  favoured  with  a letter  from  Dr.  William  Turnbull  in  London,  a 
physician  of  great  experience,  and  who,  from  his  former  situation  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  England,  had  many  opportunities  of  oVtserving  the  syniploms  and  progress  of 
this  dangeious  disease.  The  Doctor’s  sentiments  differ  very  little  from  my  own  ; he 
observes,  that  he  never  found  blistering  of  any  service  ; and  recommends  cataplasms 
of  garlic,  camphor,  and  Venice  treacle,  to  be  applied  both  to  the  throat  and  soles  of 
the  feet.  He  likewise  recommends  boluses  of  camphor,  castor,  valerian  rcot,  salt  of 
haitshorn,  and  musk,  adapted  to  the  age,  ^^;re^gth,  (Ike.  of  the  patient ; after  which. 
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To  prevent  a return  of  the  disorder,  all  those  things  which  oc- 
easion  it  must  be  carefully  avoided;  as  wet  feet,  cold,  damp, 
easterly  winds,  &c.  Children  who  have  had  frequent  returns  of 
this  disease,  or  whose  constitutions  seem  to  dispose  them  to  it, 
ought  to  have  their  diet  properly  regulated ; all  food  that  is  vis-, 
cid  or  hard  of  digestion,  and  all  crude,  raw,  trashy  fruits,  are  to 
be  avoided.  They  ought  likewise  to  have  a drain  constantly  kept 
open  in  some  part  of  their  body  by  means  of  a setpn  or  issue.  I 
have  sometimes  known  a Burgundy  pitch  plaster,  worn  continual- 
ly between  the  shoulders  for  several  years,  have  a very  happy 
effect  in  preventing  the  return  of  this  dreadful  disorder. 

OF  TEETHING. 

Hr.  Arbuthnot  observes,  that  above  a tenth  part  of  infants 
die  in  teething,  by  symptoms  proceeding  from  the  irritation  of 
the  tender  nervous  parts  of  the  jaws,  occasioning  inflammations, 
fevers,  convulsions,  gangrenes,  &c.  These  symptoms  are  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  great  delicacy  and  exquisite  sensibility 
of  the  nervous  system  at  this  time  of  life,  which  is  too  often  in- 
creased by  an  effeminate  education.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
children  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  always  suffer  most  in 
teething,  and  often  fall  by  convulsive  disorders. 

About  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  the  teeth  generally  begin  to 
make  their  appearance;  first,  the  mcisores,  or  fore-teeth ; next  the 
caniniy  or  dog-teeth ; and,  lastly,  the  molares^  or  grinders.  About 
the  seventh  year,  there  comes  a new  set;  and  about  the  twentieth, 
the  two  inner  grinders  called  dentes  sapienticB^  the  teeth  of  wis-. 
dom. 

Children  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth  slaver  much,  and 
have  generally  a looseness.  When  the  teething  is  difficult,  es- 
pecially when  the  dog-teeth  begin  to  make  their  way  through  the 
gums,  the  child  has  startings  in  bis  sleep,  tumours  of  the  gums, 
watchings,  gripes,  green  stools,  the  thrush,  fever,  difficult  breath- 
ing, and  convulsions. 

Difficult  teething  requires  nearly  the  same  treatment  as  an  in- 
flammatory disease,  If  the  body  be  bound,  it  must  be  opened 
either  by  emollient  clysters  or  gentle  purgatives;  as  manna,  maff-- 
nesia  alba,  rhubarb,  senna,  or  the  like.  The  food  should  be 
light,  and  in  small  quantity;  the  drink  plentiful,  but  weak  and 
diluting,  as  infusions  of  balm,  or  of  the  lime-tree  flowers;  to 
which  about  a third  or  fourth  part  of  milk  may  be  added. 

he  advises  two  spoonfuls  of  the  loliowing  decociion  ; — Take  of  garlic  and  drstiiled 
vinegar  each  an  ounce,  hysop-water,  fight  ounces ; beat  up  the  ingredients  togetheii; 
gradually  mixing  the  water,  and  adding  three  ounces  of  honey.  Let  wha'e  life, 
simmered  over  a gentle  fire,  and  afterwards  for  u-r. 
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If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  necessary  ; but  tlii^  in 
very  young  children  ought  always  to  be  sparingly  performed,  li 
is  an  evacuation  which  they  bear  the  worst  of  any.  .Purging, 
vomiting,  or  sweating,  agree  much  better  with  them,  and  are 
generally  more  beneficial.  Harris,  however,  observes,  that 
when  an  inflammation  appears,  tiic  jihysieian  will  labour  in  vain, 
if  r.he  cu?e  be  not  begun  with  applying  a leech  under  each  ear. 
If  the  child  be  seized  with  convulsion  fits,  a blistering-plaster  way 
be  applied  between  the  shoulders,  or  one  behind  each  ear. 

Sydf.^’ham  says,  that  in  fevers  occasioned  by  teething,  he 
never  found  any  remedy  so  effectual  as  two,  three,  or  four  drops 
of  spirits  of  hartshorn  in  a spoonful  of  simple  v^ater,  or  other  con- 
venient vehicle,  given  every  four  hours.  The  number  of  doses 
may  be  four,  five,  or  six.  I have  often  prescribed  this  medicine 
•with  success,  but  always  found  a larger  dose  neeessarv.  It  may 
be  given  from  five  drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  according  to  the  ago 
of  tile  child,  and  when  cosliveness  does  not  forbid  it,  three  or  four 
drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to  each  dose, 

In  Scotland,  it  is  v^ery  common,  when  children  arc  cutting  their 
teeth,  to  put  a small  Burgundy  pitch  plaster  bet Vv eon  their  shoul-. 
ders.  ^Phis  generally  eases  the  tickling  cough  which  attends 
teething,  and  is  by  no  means  an  useless  application.  When  the 
teeth  are  cut  with  difficulty,  it  ought  to  be  kept  on  during  the 
>yhole  time  of  teething.  It  may  be  enlarged  as  occasion  requires, 
and  ought  to  be  renewed  at  least  once  a fortnight. 

Several  tilings  have  been  recommended  for  rubbing  the  gums, 
as  oils,  mucilages,  &c. ; but  from  these  mucli  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. If  any  thing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  used,  we  would  re-* 
commend  a little  tine  honey,  which  may  be  rubbed  on  with  the 
finger  three  or  four  tinms  a-day.  Children  are  generally  at  this 
time  dispost'd  to  chew  whatever  they  get  into  their  lianas.  For 
this  reason  they  ought  never  to  be  without  somewhat  that  will 
yield  a little  to  the  pressure  of  their  gums,  as  a crust  of  bi'ead,  a 
wax  candle,  a bit  of  liquorice-root,  or  such  like. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  seldom  known  it 
of  any  great  benefit.  In  obstinate  cases,  however,  it  ought  to 
be  tried.  It  may  be  performed  by  the  finger  nail,  the  edge  of 
a sixpenny  piece  that  is  worn  thin,  or  any  sharp  body  which  can 
be  with  safety  introduced  into  tlie  mouth;  but  llic  lancet,  in  a 
skilful  hand,  is  certainly  the  most  proper. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  less  difficult,  parents  ouglii  to 
take  care  that  them  eliildren’fi  food  be  light  and  wholesome,  and 
that  their  nerves  be  braced  by  sufficient  exercise  without  doors, 
the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  &c.  Were  these  things  duly  regarded; 
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they  would  have  a much  better  effect  than  teething  necldaceSy  or 
other  nonsensical  amulets  worn  for  that  purpose. 

OF  THE  RICKETS. 

This  disease  generally  attacks  children  between  the  age  of  nine 
months  and  two  years.  It  appeared  first  in  England  about  tlie 
time  when  manufactures  began  to  flourish,  and  still  prevails  most 
in  towns  where  the  inhabitants  follow  sedentary  employments,  by 
which  means  they  neglect  either  to  take  proper  exercise  tl'eni- 
selves,  or  to  give  it  to  their  children. 

CAUSES,— One  cause  of  the  rickets  is  diseased  parents. 
Mothers  of  a weak  relaxed  habits  who  neglect  exercise,  and  live 
upon  weak  watery  diet,  can  neither  be  expected  to  bring  forth 
strong  and  healthy  children,  or  to  be  able  to  nurse  them,  after 
they  are  brought  forth.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  children 
of  such  women  generally  die  of  the  rickets,  the  scrophula,  con- 
sumptions or  such  like  diseases.  Children  begotten  by  men  in 
the  decline  of  life,  who  are  subject  to  the  gout,  the  gravel,  or 
other  chtonic  diseases,  or  who  have  been  often  afflicted  with  the 
venereal  disease  in  their  youth,  are  likewise  very  liable  to  the 
rickets. 

? 

Any  disorder  that  weakens  the  constitution  or  relaxes  the  ha- 
bit of  children,  as  the  small-pox,  measles,  teething,  the  hooping- 
cough,  &c.  disposes  them  to  this  disease.  It  may  likewise  be 
occasioned  by  improper  diet,  as  food  that  is  either  too'  weak  and 
watery,  or  so  viscid  that  the  stomach  cannot  digest  it.  j 

But  nursing  is  the  chief  cause  of  this  disease.  When  the  nurse 
is  either  diseased,  or  has  not  enough  of  milk  to  nourish  the  child^ 
it  cannot  thrive.  But  children  suffer  oftener  by  want  of  care  in 
nurses,  than  want  of  food.  Allowing  an  infant  to  lie  or  sit  top 
much,  or  not  keeping  it  thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes,  has  the 
most  pernicious  effects. 

he  want  of  free  air  is  likewise  very  hurtful  to  children  in  this 
res^^ct.  When  a nurse  lives  in  a close  small  house,  where  the 
air  is  damp  and  confined,  and  is  too  indolent  to  carry  her  child 
abroad  into  the  open  air,  it  will  hardly  escape  this  disease.  A 
healthy  child  should  always  be  in  motion,  unless  when  asleep;, 
if  it  be  suffered  to  lie  or  sit,  instead  of  being  tossed  and  dandled 
about,  it  will  not  thrive. 

SYMPTOMS. — At  the  beginning  of  this  disease  the  child’s 
flesh  gt’ows  soft  and  flabby;  its  strength  is  diminished;  it  loses 
its  wonted  cheerfulness,  looks  more  grave  and  composed  than  is 
natural  for  its  age,  and  does  not  choose  to  be  moved.  The  head 
and  belly  become  too  large  in , proportion  to  the  other  parts,  the 
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face  appears  full,  and  the  complexion  florid.  Afterwards  the 
bones  begin  to  be  aficeted,  especially  in  the  more  soft  and  s^pungy 
parts.  Hence  the  wrists  and  ancles  become  thicker  than  usual; 
the  spine  or  back-bone  puts  on  an  unnatural  shape;  the  breast 
is  like  wise  often  deformed;  and  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs 
grow  crooked.  All  these  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disease.  The  pulse  is  generally  quick,  but  feeble; 
the  appetite  and  digestion  for  the  most  part  bad;  the  teeth  come 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  they  often  rOt  and  fall  out  after- 
wards. llicketty  children  generally  have  great  acuteness  of 
mind,  and  an  understanding  above  their  years.  Whether  this 
is  owiiig  to  their  being  more  in  the  company  of  adults  than  other 
children,  or  to  the  preternatural  enlargement  of  the  brain,  is  not 
material. 

REGIMEN. — As  this  disease  is  always  attended  with  evident 
signs  of  weakness  and  relaxation,  our  chief  aim  in  the  cure  must 
be  to  brace  and  strengthen  the  solids,  and  to  promote  digestion 
and  the  due  preparation  of  the  fluids.  These  important  ends 
will  be  best  answered  by  wholesome  nourishing  diet,  suited  to 
the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  open  dry  air,  and  sufficient 
exercise.  If  the  child  has  a bad  nurse,  who  either  neglects  her 
duty,  or  does  not  understand  it,  she  should  be  changed.  If  the 
season  be  cold,  the  child  ought  to  be  kept  warm;  and  when  the 
weather  is  hot,  it  ought  to  be  kept  cool;  as  sweating  is  apt  to 
weaken  it,  and  too  great  a degree  of  cold  has  the  same  effect. 
The  limbs  should  be  rubbed  frequently  with  a warm  hand,  and 
the  child  kept  as  cheerful  as  possible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourishing,  as  good  bread, 
roasted  flesh,  &c.  Biscuit  is  generally  reckoned  the  best  bread; 
and  pigeons,  pullets,  veal,  rabbits,  or  mutton  roasted  or  minced, 
are  the  most  proper  meat.  If  the  child  be  too  young  for  animal 
food,  he  may  have  rice,  millet,  or  pearl-barley,  boiled  Math  raisins, 
to  which  may  be  added  a little  wine  and  spice.  His  drink  may 
be  good  claret,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Those 
who  cannot  afford  claret,  niay  give  the  child  now  and  then  a wine- 
glass of  mild-ale,  or  good  porter. 

MEDICINE. — Medicines  are  here  of  little  avail.  The  dis- 
ease may  often  be  cured  by  the  nurse,  but  seldom  bv  the  phy- 
sician. In  children  of  a gross  habit,  gentle  vomits  and  repeated 
purges  of  rhubarb  may  sometimes  be  of  use,  but  they  will  seldom 
carry  off  the  disease;  but  must  depend  chiefly  upon  such  things 
as  brace  and  strengthen  the  system:  for  which  purpose,  besides 
the  regimen  mentioned  above,  mc  would  recommend  the  cold 
bath,  especially  in  the  warm  season.  It  must,  how  ever,  be  used 
with  prudence,  as  some  ricketty  children  cannot  bear  it.  The 
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best  time  for  using  the  cold  bath  is  in  the  morning,  and  the  child 
should  be  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth  immediately  after  he  comes 
out  of  it.  If  the  child  should  be  weakened  by  the  cold  bath,  it 
must  be  discontinued. 

Sometimes  issues  have  been  found  beneficial  in  this  disease. 
They  are  peculiarly  necessary  for  children  who  abound  with  gross 
humours.  An  infusion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine  or  ale  would 
be  of  service,  were  it  possible  to  bring  children  to  take  it.  We 
might  here  mention  many  other  medicines  which  have  been  re- 
commended for  the  rickets;  but  as  there  is  far  more  danger  in 
trusting  to  these  than  in  neglecting  them  altogether,  we  choose 
rather  to  pass  them  over,  and  to  recommend  a proper  regimen  as 
the  thing  chiefly  to  be  depended  on. 

OF  CONVULSIONS. 

Though  more  children  are  said  to  die  of  convulsions  than  of 
any  other  disease, , yet  they  are  for  the  most  part  only  a symptom 
of  some  other  malady.  Whatever  greatly  irritates  or  stimulates 
the  nerves  may  occasion  convulsions.  Hence  infants  whose  nerves 
are  easily  affected,  are  often  thrown  into  convulsions  by  any  thing 
that  irritates  the  alimentary  canal:  likewise  by  teething,  strait 
clothes,  the  approach  of  the  small-pox,  measles,  or  other  eruptive 
diseases. 

When  convulsions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of  their  acrid  contents,  or  renders 
these  mild  and  inoffensive,  will  generally  perform  a cure;  where- 
fore, if  the  child  be  costive,  the  best  way  will  be  to  begin  with  a 
clyster,  and  afterwards  to  give  a gentle  vomit,  which  may  be 
repeated  occasionally,  and  the  body  in  the  mean  time  kept  open 
by  gentle  doses  of  magnesia  alha^  or  small  quantities  of  rhubarb 
mixed  with  the  powder  of  crabs’  claws. 

' Convulsions  which  precede  the  eruption  of  the  small-pox  or 
'measles,  generally  go  off*  upon  these  making  their  appearance. 
The  principal  danger  in  this  case  arises  from  the  fear  and  ap- 
prehension of  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  patient.  Convul- 
sions are  very  alarming,  and  something  must  be  done  to  appease 
the  affrighted  parents,  nursesj  fee.  Hence  the  unhappy  infant 
x)ften  undergoes  bleeding,  blistering,  and  several  other  operations, 
to  the  great  danger  of  its  life,  when  a little  time,  bathing  the  feet 
in  warm  water,  and  throwing  in  a mild  clyster,  would  have  set  all 
to  rights. 

When  convulsion  fits  arise  from  the  cutting  of  teeth,  besides 
gentle  evacuations,  we  would  recommend  blistering,  and  the  use 
4?f  amispasmodic  medicines,  as  the  tincture  of  soot,  asafetida,  oc 
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castor. ' A few  drops  of  any  of  tliese  may  be  mixed  in  a cup  of 
white-wine-wliey,  and  given  occasionally; 

When  convulsions  proceed  from  any  external  cause,  as  the 
pressure  occasioned  by  strait  clothes  or  bandages^  these  ought 
immediately  to  be  removed,  though  in  this  case  taking  away  the 
cause  will  not  always  remove  the  efiectj  yet  it  ought  to  be  done. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  patient  will  recover^  as  long  afe  the  cause 
which  first  gave  rise  to  the  disorder  continues  to  act. 

When  a child  is  seized  with  convulsions,  without  having  any 
complaint  in  the  bowels^  or  svmptoms  of  teething;  or  any  rash 
or  other  discharge  which  has  teen  suddenly  dried  up;  we  have 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  a primary  disease,  and  proceeds  im- 
mediately from  the  brain.  Cases  df  this  kind,  however;  happen 
but  seldom;  which  is  vety  fortunate,  as  little  can  be  done  to  re- 
lieve the  unhappy  patient.  When  a dlse^&e  proceeds  from  an  ori- 
ginal fault  in  the  formation  or  structure  of  the  brain  itself,  we 
cannot  expect  that  it  should  yield  to  medicine.  But  as  this  is  not 
always  the  cause,  even  of  convulsions  which  proceed  immediately 
from  the  brain,  some  attempts  should  be  made  to  reniove  them. 
The  chief  intention  to  be  pursued  for  this  purpose  is  to  make 
some  derivation  from  the  head,  by  blistering,  purging,  and  the 
like.  Should  these  fail,  issues,  or  setons  may  be  put  in  the  neck, 
or  between  the  shoulders. 

OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Though  water  in  the  head,  or  a dropsy  of  the  brain,  may  af- 
fect adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as  the  latter  are  more  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  it,  we  thought  it  would  be  most  prOpet  to  place  it 
among  the  diseases  of  infants. 

CAUSES. — A dropsy  of  the  brain  may  proceed  from  injuries 
done  to  the  brain  itself  by  falls,  blows,  or  the  like;  it  may  like- 
wise proceed  from  an  original  laxity  or  weakness  of  the  brain; 
from  schirrous  tumours  or  eXcresceiices  within  the  skull;  a thin 
watery  state  of  the  blood;  a diminished  secretion  of  urine;  a 
sudden  check  of  the  perspiration;  and  lastly,  from  tedious  and 
lingering  diseases,  which  waste  and  consutne  the  patient. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  disease  has  at  first  the  appearance  of  a 
slow  fever;  the  patient  complains  of  a pain  in  the  crown  of  his 
head,  or  over  his  eyes;  he  shuns  the  light;  is  sick,  and  sometimes 
Vomits;  his  pulse  is  irregular  and  generally  low;  though  he  seems 
heavy  and  dull,  yet  he  does  not  sleep;  he  is  sometimes  delirious, 
arid  fr'eqitently  sees  objects  double;  tow^ards  the  end  of  this  com- 
monly fatal  disease,  the  pulse  becqmes  more  frequent,  the  pupils 
are  generally  dilated,  the  cheeks  flushed,  the  patient  becomes 
comatose,  and  convulsions  ensue. 


OF  SURGERY. 


MEDICINE.~^No  medicine  has  hitherto  been  found  siiffi- 
leient  to  carry  off  a dropsy  of  the  brain.  It  is  laudable,  however, 
to  make  some  attempts,  as  time  or  chance  may  bring  many  things 
to  light,  of  which  at  present  we  have  no  idea.  The  medicines 
generally  used  are,  purges  of  rhubarb  or  jalap,  with  calomel,  and 
blistering-plasters  applied  to  the  neck  or  back-part  of  the  head. 
To  which  we  would  beg  leave  to  add  diuretics,  or  medicines  which 
promote  the  secretiop  of  urine,  such  as  are  recommended  in  the 
common  dropsy.  A discharge  from  the  nose,  ought  likewise  to 
be  promoted  by  causing  the  patient  to  snuff  the  powder  of  asarum, 
white  hellebore,  or  the  like. 

Some  practitioners  have  of  }ate  pretended  to  cure  this  disease 
by  the  use  of  mercury.  I have  pot  been  so  happy  as  to  see  any 
instance  of  a cure  being  performed  in  a confirmed  dropsy  of  the 
brain;  but  in  so  desperate  a malady  every  thing  deserves  a trials. 
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OF  SURGERY. 

rilO  describe  all  the  operations  of  surgery,  and  to  point  out  the 
different  diseases  in  which  these  operations  are  necessary* 
would  extend  this  article  far  beyond  the  limits  allotted  to  it;  we 
must  therefore  confine  our  observations  to  such  cases  as  most 
generally  occur,  and  in  which  proper  assistance  is  either  riot  asked, 
or  not  always  to  be  obtained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  is  indispensably  necessary  to  qualify  a man  for  being  an  ex- 
pert surgeon;  yet  many  things  may  be  done  to  save  the  lives  of 
their  feiiow-men  in  emergencies  by  those  who  are  no  adepts  in 
ianatomy.  It  is  amazing  with  what  facility  the  peasants  daily 
perform  operations  upon  brute  animals,  which  are  not  of  a less 
difficult  nature  than  many  of  those  perfonned  on  the  human 
species ; yet  they  seldom  fail  of  success, 


^ One  reason  why  this  disease  is  seldom  or  never  cured,  may  be,  that  it  is  seldom 
known  till  too  far  advanced  to  admit  pf  a remedy.  Did  parents  watch  the  lir^t 
symptoms,  and  call  a physician  in  due  time,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  something 
might  be  done.  But  these  symptoms  are  npt  yet  sufficiently  known,  and  are  often 
mistaken  even  by  physicians  themselves.  Of  this  J lately  saw  a striking  instance  in 
a patient,  attended  by  an  eminent  practitioner  of  this  city,  who  had  ail  algng  mis- 
taken the  disease  for  teething. 
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Indeed  every  man  is  in  some  measure  a surgeon,  whether  he 
will  or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to  assist  his  fellow-men  in 
distress,  and  accidents  happen  every  hour  which  give  occasion  to 
exercise  this  feeling.  The  feelings  of  the  heart,  however,  when 
not  directed  by  the  judgment,  are  apt  to  mislead.  Thus  one,  by 
a rash  attempt  to  save  his  friend,  may  sometimes  destroy  him ; 
while  another,  for  fear  of  doing  amiss,  stands  still  and  sees  his 
bosom  friend  expire  without  so  much  as  attempting  to  relieve  him,- 
even  when  the  means  are  in  his  power.  As  every  good  man 
would  wish  to  steer  a course  different  from  either  of  these,  it  will 
no  doubt  be  agreeable  to  him  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done 
upon  such  emergencies. 


OF  BLEEDING. 

No  operation  of  surgery  is  so  frequently  necessary  as  bleeding; 
it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  generally  understood.  But  though 
practised  by  midwives,  gardeners,  blacksmiths,  &c.  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  very  few  know  when  it  is  proper.  Even 
physicians  themselves  have  been  so  much  the  dupes  of  theory  in 
this  article,  as  to  render  it  the  subject  of  ridicule.  It  is,  however, 
an  operation  of  great  importance,  and  must,  when  seasonably  and 
properly  performed,  be  of  singular  service  to  those  in  distress. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  inflammatory  fevers, 
as  pleurisies,  peripneumonies,  &c.  It  is  likewise  proper  in  all 
topical  inflammations,  as  those  of  the  intestines,  womb,  bladder j 
Btoniach,  kidneys,  throat,  eyes,  &c.  as  also  in  the  asthma,  sciatic 

f)ains,  coughs,  head-achs,  rheumatisms,  the  apoplexy,  the  epU 
ep&y,  and  bloody  flux.  After  falls,  blows,  bruises,  or  any  vio? 
lent  hurt  received  either  externally  or  internally,  bleeding  is 
necessary.  It  is  likewise  necessary  for  persons  who  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  strangled,  drowned,  suffocated  with  foul  air,  the 
fumes  of  metal,  or  the  like.  In  a word,  whenever  the  vital 
motions  have  been  suddenly  stopped  from  any  cause  whatever, 
Except  in  swoonings  occasioned  by  mere  weakness  or  hysteric 
affections,  it  is  proper  to  open  a vein.  But  in  all  disorders  pror 
ceeding  from  a relaxation  of  the  solids,  and  an  impoverished  state 
of  the  blood,  as  dropsies,  cacochymies,  &c,  bleeding  is  improper* 

Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  always  to  be  per- 
formed as  near  the  affected  part  as  possible.  When  this  can  be 
done  with  a lancet  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  method;  but 
where  a vein  cannot  be  found,  recourse  must  be  had  to  leeches  or 
cupping. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  must  always  be  regulated  by 
the  strength,  age,  constitution,  manner  of  life,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  the  patient.  It  would  be  ridiculoiis  to 
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suppose  that  a child  could  bear  to  lo^e  as  much  blood  as  a grown 
person,  or  that  a delicate  lady  should  be  bled  to  the  same  extent 
as  a robust  man. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be  let,  a bandage 
must  be  applied  between  that  part  and  the  heart.  As  it  is  often 
necessary,  in  order  to  raise  the  vein,  to  make  the  bandage  pretty 
tight,  it  will  be  proper  in  such  cases,  as  soon  as  the  blood  begins 
to  flow,  to  slacken  it  a little.  The  bandage  ought  to  be  applied 
at  least  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a half  from  the  place  where  the 
wound  is  intended  to  be  made. 

Persons  not  skilled  in  anatomy  ought  never  to  bleed  in  a vein 
that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a tendon,  it  they  can  avoid  it.  The 
former  may  easily  be  Known  from  its  pulsation  or  beating,  and 
the  latter  from  its  feeling  hard  or  tight  like  a whipcord  under  the 
finger. 

It  was  formerly  a rule,  even  among  those  who  bad  the  cha- 
racter of  being  regular  practitioners,  to  bleed  their  patients  in 
certain  diseases  till  they  fainted.  Surely  a more  ridiculous  rule 
could  not  be  proposed.  One  person  will  faint  at  the  very  sight; 
of  a lancet,  while  another  will  lose  almost  the  whole  blood  of  his 
body  before  he  faints.  Swooning  depends  more  upon  the  state  of 
the  mind  than  of  the  body;  besides,  it  may  often  be  occasioned  or 
prevented  by  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is  performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This,  though  some- 
times necessary,  is  a very  troublesome  and  uncertain  practice.  It 
is  impossible  to  know  what  quantity  of  blood  is  taken  away  by 
leeches;  besides,  the  bleeding  is  often  very  difficult  to  stop,  and 
the  wounds  are  not  easily  healed.  Would  those  who  practise 
bleeding  take  a little  more  pains,  and  accustom  themselves  to 
bleed  children,  they  would  not  find  it  such  a difficult  operation  as, 
they  imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudiees  with  regard  to  bleeding  still  prevail 
among  the  country  people.  They  talk,  for  instance,  of  head- 
veins,  heart-veins,  breast-veins,  &c.  and  believe  that  bleeding  in 
these  will  certainly  cure  all  diseases  of  the  parts  from  whence  they 
igire  supposed  to  come,  without  considering  that  the  blood  vessels 
arise  from  the  heart,  and  return  to  it  again ; for  which  reason, 
unless  in  topical  inflammations,  it  signifies  very  little  from  what 
part  of  the  body  blood  is  taken.  But  this,  though  a foolish  pre- 
judice, is  not  near  so  hurtful  as  the  vulgar  notion  that  the  first 
bleeding  will  perform  wonders.  This  belief  makes  them  often 
postpone  the  operation  when  necessary,  in  order  to  reserve  it  for 
some  more  important  occasion,  and,  when  they  think  themselves 
in  extreme  danger,  they  fly  to  it  for  relief,  w nether  it  be  proper 
or  not.  Bleeding  at  certain  stated  penocls>  ox  Fca^ons  has  likewbe 
bad  effects.  ' 
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It  is  a common  notion  that  bleeding  in  the  feet  draws  the  hu«, 
mours  downwards,  and  consequently  cures  diseases  of  the  head 
and  other  sup’rlor  pai  ts;  but  we  have  already  observed  that,  in 
all  topical  anections,  the  blood  ought  to  be  drawn  as  near  the 
part  as  possible.  When  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  bleed  in  the 
loot  or  hand,  as  the  veins  are  small,  and  the  bleeding  is  apt  to 
stop  too  stK)n,  the  parts  ought  to  be  imniersed  in  warm  water,  and 
hept  there  till  a sufficient  quantity  of  blood  be  let. 

We  shall  not  spend  time  in  describing  the  manner  of  perform- 
ing this  operation;  that  will  be  better  learned  by  example  than 
precept.  Twenty  pages  of  description  would  not  convey  so  just 
an  idea  of  the  operation  as  seeing  it  once  performed  by  an  expert 
hand.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  point  out  the  ditferent  parts  of 
the  Iwdy  from  whence  bl(X)d  may  be  taken,  as  the  arm,  foot,  fore- 
head, tcmplcvS,  neck,  &c.  These  will  readily  occur  to  every  in- 
telligent person,  and  the  foregoing  observations  will  be  sufficient 
f or  determining  which  of  them  is  most  proper  upon  any  particulai? 
occasion.  In  all  cases  vdiere  the  intention  is  merely  to  lessen  the 
general  mass  of  bipod,  the  arm  is  the  most  commodious  part  oi* 
tlie  body  in  which  the  operation  can  be  performed. 

OF  INFLAMMATIONS  AND  ABSCESSES. 

From  whatever  cause  an  inflammation  proceeds,  it  must  ter- 
jninate  either  by  dispersion,  suppuration,  or  gangrene.  Though 
it  is  impossible  to  foretell  with  certainty  in  which  of  these  ways 
any  particular  inflammation  will  terminate,  yet  a probable  con- 
jecture may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  event,  from  a know- 
ledge of  the  patient’s  age  and  constitution.  Inflammations  hap- 
pening in  a slight  degree  upon  colds,  and  without  any  previous 
indisposition,  will  most  probably  be  dispersed ; those  which  fol- 
low close  upon  a fever,  or  happen  to  persons  of  a gross  habit  of 
body,  will  generally  suppurate ; and  those  which  attack  very  old 
people,  or  persons  of  a dropsical  habit,  will  have  a strong  tendency 
to  gangrene. 

If  the  inflammation  be  slight,  and  the  constitution  sound,  the 
dispersion  ought  always  to  be  attempted.  This  will  be  best 
promoted  by  a slender  diluting  diet,  plentiful  bleeding,  and  re- 
peated purges.  The  part  itself  must  be  fomented,  and,  if  the 
skin  be  very  tense,  it  may  be  embrocated  with  a mixture  of  three- 
fourths  of  sweet  oil,  and  one-fourth  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards 
covered  with  a piece  of  wax-plaster. 

If,  notwithstanding  these  applications,  the  symptomatic  fever 
increases,  and  the  tumour  becomes  larger,  with  violent  pain  and 
pulsation,  it  will  be  proper  to  promote  the  suppuration.  The 
best  appBcaUon  tW  this  ]nirpose  is  a soft  poultice,  whicli  inay  be 
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renewed  twice  £l-day.  If  the  suppuration  proceeds  but  slowly, 
a raw  onion  cut  small  or  bruised  may  be  spread  upon  the  poultices 
When  the  abscess  is  ripe  or  fit  for  opening,  which  may  easily  be 
known,  from  the  thinness  of  the  skin  in  the  most  prominent  part 
of  it,  fluctuation  of  matter,  which  may  be  felt  under  the  finger, 
and,  generally  speaking,  an  abatement  of  the  pain,  it  may  l)^ 
opened  either  with  a lancet,  or  by  means  of  caustic. 

The  last  wav  in  Which  an  inflammation  terminates,  is  in  a 
gangrene  or  mortification^  the  approach  of  which  may  be  known 
by  the  following  symptoms:  the  inflammation  loses  its  redness; 
and  becomes  duskish  or  livid;  the  tension  of  the  skin  goes  oil', 
and  it  feels  flabby;  little  bladders  filled  with  ichor  of  different 
Colours  spread  over  it;  the  tumoiir  subsides,  and  from  a duskish 
complexion  becomes  black;  d quick  low  pulse,  with  cold  clammy 
sweats,  are  the  immediate  forerunners  of  death. 

When  these  symptoms  first  appear;  the  part  ought  to  bc  dressed 
with  London  treacle,  or  a cataplasm  made  of  lixivium  and  bran. 
Should  the  symptoms  become  worse;  the  part  must  be  scarified, 
and  afterwards  dressed  with  basilicum  softened  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. All  the  dressings  must  be  applied  warm.  With  re- 
gard to  internal  medicines,  the  patient  must  be  supported  witli 
generous  cordials,  and  the  Peruvian  bark  exhibited  in  as  large 
doses  as  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  If  the  mortified  parts  should 
separate,  the  wound  will  become  a common  ulcer,  and  must  be 
treated  accordingly. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  those  diseases  which, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  go  by  the  names  of  bileSy  im- 
posthumes^  whithes^  &Ci  They  are  all  abscesses  in  consequence 
of  a precious  inflammation,  which,  if  possible,  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed; but  when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  suppuration  should 
be  promoted,  and  the  matter  discharged  by  an  incision,  if  neces- 
sary; afterwards  the  sore  may  be  dressed  with  yellow  basilicum 
or  some  other  digestive  ointment* 

OF  WOUNDS. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  mistaken  than  the  treat- 
ment or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind  in  general  believe  that  cer- 
tain herbs,  ointments,  and  plasters,  are  possessed  of  wonderful 
healing  powers,  and  imagine  that  no  wound  can  be  cured  with- 
out the  application  of  them.  It  is,  however,  a fact,  that  no  ex- 
ternal application  whatever  contributes  towards  the  cure  of  a 
wound,  any  other  way  than  by  keeping  the  parts  soft,  clean,  and 
defending  them  from  the  external  air,  which  may  be  as  effectually 
done  by  dry  lint,  as  by  the  most  pompous  applications,  while  it  is 
s'xempt  from  many  of  the  bad  con^equenceB  attending  them. 
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The  same  observation  holds  with  respect  to  internal  applica- 
tions. These  only  promote  the  cure  of  wounds  as  far  as  they 
tend  to  prevent  a fever,  or  to  remove  any  cause  that  might  ob- 
struct  or  impede  the  operations  of  Nature.  It  is  nature  alone 
that  cures  wounds.  All  that  art  can  do  is  to  remove  obstacles, 
and  to  put  the  parts  in  such  a condition  as  is  the  most  favour-^ 
able  to  Nature’s  efforts. 

With  this  simple  view  we  shall  consider  the  treatment  of 
wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  such  steps  as  ought  to  be 
taken  to  facilitate  their  cure. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  when  a person  has  received  a 
wound,  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign  body  be  lodged  in  it, 
as  wood,  stone,  iron,  lead,  glass,  dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like. 
These,  if  possible,  ought  to  be  extracted,  and  the  wound  cleaned 
before  any  dressings  be  applied.  When  that  cannot  be  effected 
with  safet}^  on  account  of  the  patient’s  weakness  or  loss  of  blood, 
they  must  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  wound,  and  afterwards 
Extracted  when  he  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  body, 
as  the  breast,  the  bowels,  &c.  or  where  any  considerable  blood- 
vessel is  cut,  a skilful  surgeon  ought  immediately  to  be  called^ 

^ otherwise  the  patient  may  lose  his  life.  But  sometimes  the  dis- 
charge of , blood  is  so  great,  tliat  if  it  be  not  stopped,  the  patient 
may  die,  even  before  a surgeon,  though  at  no  great  distance,  can 
arrive.  In  this  case,  something  must  be  done  by  those  who  are 
present.  If  the  wound  be  in  any  of  the  limbs,  the  bleeding  may 
generally  be  stopped  by  applying  a tight  ligature  or  bandage 
round  the  member  a little  above  the  wound.  The  best  method 
of  doing  this  is  to  put  a strong  broad  garter  round  the  part,  but 
so  slack  as  easily  to  admit  a small  piece  of  stick  to  be  put  under 
it,  which  must  be  twisted,  in  the  same  manner  as  a countryman 
does  a cart-rope,  to  secure  his  loading,  till  the  bleeding  stops. 
Whenever  this  is  the  case,  he  must  take  care  to  twist  it  no  longer, 
as  straining  it  too  much  might  occasion  an  inflammation  of  the 
parts,  and  endanger  a gangrene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied,  various  other 
methods  may  be  tried  to  stop  the  bleeding,  as  the  application  of 
styptics,  astringents,  &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  a solution  of  blue 
vityiol  in  water,  or  the  styptic  water  of  the  dispensatories,  may 
be  applied  to  the  wound.  When  these  cannot  be  obtained,  strong 
spirits  of  wine  may  be  used.  Some  recommend  the  agaric^  of 


. * Dr.  Tissot,  in  his  ‘ Advice  to  the  People/  gives  the  following  directions  for 

gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric. — ‘ Gather  in  autumn/  says  he,  ‘ while 
the  fine- weather  lasts,  the  agaria  of  the  oak,  which  is  a kind  of  fungus  or  excrescence 
hsuing  from  the' wood  of  that  tree,  It  consists  at  first  of  four  parts,  which  present* 
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the  oak  as  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  styptics;  and  Indeed 
it  deserves  considerable  encomiums.  It  is  easily  obtained,  and 
ought  to  be  kept  in  every  family  in  case  of  accidents.  A piece 
of  it  must  be  laid  upon  the  wound  and  covered  with  a good  deal 
of  lint,  above  which  a bandage  may  be  applied  so  tight  as  to  keep 
it  firmly  on. 

Though  spirits,  tinctures,  and  hot  balsams,  may  be  used,  in 
order  to  stop  the  bleeding  when  it  is  excessive,  they  are  impro- 
per at  other  times.  They  do  not  promote  but  retard  the  cure, 
and  often  change  a simple  wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  ima- 
gine, because  hot  balsams  congeal  the  blood,  and  seem  as  it  were, 
to  solder  up  the  wound,  that  they  therefore  heal  it;  but  this  is 
only  a deception.  They  may  indeed  stop  the  flowing  blood,  by 
searing  the  mouths  of  the  vessels;  but,  by  rendering  the  parts 
callous,  they  obstruct  the  cure.  ' 

In  slight  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much  deeper  than 
the  skin,  the  best  application  is  a bit  of  the  common  black  stick- 
ing-plaster. This  keeps  the  sides  of  the  wound  together,  and 
prevents  the  air  from  hurting  it,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
When  a wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  safe  to  keep  its  lips 
quite  close;  this  keeps  in  the  matter,  and  is  apt  to  make  the 
wound  fester.  In  this  case  the  best  way  is  to  fill  the  wound  with 
soft  lint,  commonly  called  caddis.  It,  however,  must  not  be 
stuffed  in  too  hard,  otherwise  it  will  do  hurt.  The  lint  may  be 
covered  with  a cloth  dipped  in  oil,  or  spread  with  the  common 
wax-plaster^;  and  the  whole  must  be  kept  on  by  a proper  bandage. 

We  shall  not  spend  time  in  describing  the  different  bandages 
that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in  different  parts  of  the  body; 
common  sense  will  generally  suggest  the  most  commodious  me- 
thod of  applying  a bandage;  besides,  descriptions  of  this  kind 
are  not  easily  understood  or  remembered. 

The  first  dressing  ought  to  continue  on  for  at  least  two  days; 
after  which  it  may  be  removed,  and  fresh  lint  applied  as  before. 
If  any  part  of  the  first  dressing  sticks  so  close  as  not  to  be  re- 


themselves  successively:  i.  The  outward  rind  or  skin,  which  may  be  thrown  away, 
a.  The  part  immediately  under  this  rind,  which  is  the  best  of  all.  This  is  to  be 
beat  well  with  a hammer,  till  it  becomes  soft  and  very  pliable.  This  is  the  only 
preparation  which  it  requires,  and  a slice  of  it  of  a proper  size  is  to  be  applied  directly 
over  the  bursting  open  blood-vessels.  It  constringes  and  brings  them  close  toge- 
ther, stops  the  bleeding,  and  generally  falls  off  at  the  end  of  two  days.  3.  The  third 
part  adhering  to  the  second,  may  serve  to  stop  the  bleeding  from  the  smaller  vessels 
and  the  fourth  and  last  part  may  be  reduced  to  powder,  as  conducing  to  the  same 
purpose.’ — .Where  the  agaric  cannot  be  had,  sponge  may  be  used  in  its  stead.  It 
must  be  applied  in  the  same  manner,  and  has  nearly  the  same  effects. 

See  Appendix,  JVax  Plaster, 
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moved  with  ease  or  safety  to  the  patient,  it  may  be  allowed  let 
continue,  and  fresh  lint  dipped  in  sweet  oil  laid  over  it.  This 
will  soften  it,  so  as  to  make  it  come  off  easily  at  next  dressing. 
Afterwards,  the  wound  may  be  dressed  twice  a-day  in  the  same 
maimer  till  it  be  quite  healed.  Those  who  are  fond  of  salves  or 
ointments,  may,  after  the  wound  is  become  very  superficial,  dress 
it  with  the  yellow  ba<iilicum^\  and  if  fungous,  or  what  is  called 
jtroud  fleshy  should  rise  in  the  wound,  it  may  be  checked,  by  mix- 
ing with  the  ointment  a little  burnt  alum  or  red  precipitate  of 
mercury. 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  most  proper  applica- 
tion is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  softened  with  a little  sweet 
oil  or  fresh  butter.  This  must  be  applied  instead  of  a plaster, 
and  should  be  changed  twice  a-day. 

If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  an  inflamraa^ 
tion,  the  patient  should  be  kept  on  a very  low  diet.  lie  must 
abstain  from  flesh,  strong  liquoi*s,  and  every  thing  that  is  of  a 
heating  nature.  If  he  be  of  a full  habit,  and  has  lost  but  little 
blood  from  the  wound,  he  must  be  bled;  and,  if  the  symptoms 
be  urgent,  the  operation  may  be  repeated.  But  when  the  patient 
has  been  greatly  weakened  by  loss  of  blood  from  the  wound, 
it  will  be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a fever  should 
ensue.  Nature  should  never  be  too  far  exhausted.  It  is  always 
more  safe  to  allow  her  to  struggle  with  the  disease  in  ker  own 
way,  than  to  sink  the  patient’s  strength  by  excessive  evacuations. 

Wounded  persons  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  and  easy. 
Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind,  or  moves  the  passions,  as  love, 
anger,  fear,  excessive  joy,  8zc.  are  very  hurtful.  They  ought, 
above  all  things,  to  abstain  from  venery.  The  body  should  be 
kept  gently  open,  either  by  laxative  clysters,  or  by  a cool  veget- 
able diet,  as  roasted  apples,  stewed  prunes,  boiled  spinage,  and 
such  like. 

OF  BURNS, 

In  slight  burns,  which  do  not  break  the  skin,  it  is  customary 
to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a competent. time,  to  rub  it  with 
salt,  or  to  lay  a compress  upon  it,  dipped  in  spirits  of  wine  or 
brandy.  But  when  the  burn  has  penetrated  so  deep  as  to  blister 
or  break  the  skin,  it  must  be  dressed  with  some  of  the  liniments 
for  burns  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  or  with  the  emollient  and 
gently-drying  ointment,  commonly  called  Turner's  ceratef.  This 


* See  Appendix,  Tellonv  Basiliczim, 
f See  Appendix,  Hurtier's  Cerate* 
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iBay  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  olive-oil,  and  spread 
upon  a soft  rag,  and  applied  to  the  part  aflected.  When  this 
ointment  cannot  be  had,  an  egg  may  be  beat  up  with  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  sweetest  salad-oil.  This  will  serve  very 
well,  till  a proper  ointment  can  be  prepared.  When  the  burning 
is  very  deep,  after  the  first  two  or  three  days,  it  should  be  dress- 
ed with  equal  parts  of  yellow  hasilicwm  and  Turner's  cerate ^ 
mixed  together. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occasioned  a high  degree  of  in- 
flammation, and  there  is  reason  to  fear  a gangrene  or  mortifica- 
tion, the  same  means  must  be  used  to  prevent,  as  are  recommend- 
ed in  other  violent  inflammations.  The  patient,  in  this  case, 
must  live  low,  and  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors.  He 
must  likewise  be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept  open.  But  if  the 
burnt  pa?<s  should  become  livid  or  black,  with  other  symptoms  of 
mortification,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bathe  them  frequently  with 
warm  camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  other 
antiseptics,  mixed  with  a decoction  of  the  bark.  In  this  case  the 
bark  must  likewise  be  taken  internally,  and  the  patient’s  diet 
must  be  more  generous,  with  wine,  &c. 

As  example  teaches  better  than  precept,  I shall  relate  the  treat- 
ment of  the  most  dreadful  case  ol'  this  kind  that  has  occurred  in 
my  practice.  A middle  aged  man  of  a good  constitution  fell  into 
a large  vessel  full  of  boiling  water,  and  miserably  scalded  about 
one  half  of  his  body.  As  his  clothes  were  on,  the  burning  in 
some  parts  was  very  deep  before  they  could  be  got  olF.  For  the 
•first  two  days  the  scalded  parts  had  been  frequently  anointed 
with  a mixture  of  lime-water  and  oil,  which  is  a very  proper  apr 
plication  for  recent  burnings.  On  tlie  third  day,  when  I first  saw 
him,  his  fever  was  high,  and  his  body  costive,  for  which  he  was 
bled,  and  had  an  emollient  clyster  administered.  Poultices  oi 
bread  and  milk,  softened  with  fresh  butter,  were  likewise  applied 
to  the  aflected  parts,  to  abate  the  heat  and  inflammation.  His 
fever  still  continuing  high,  he  was  bled  a second  time,  was  kept 
strictly  on  the  cooling  regimen,  took  the  saline  mixture  with  small 
doses  of  nitre,  and  had  an  emollient  clyster  administered  once  a- 
day.  When  the  inflammation  began  to  abate,  the  parts  were 
dressed  w’ith  a digestive  composed  of  brown  cerate  and  yellow 
basilicum.  Where  any  black  spots  appeared,  they  were  sliglilly 
scarified,  and  touched  with  the  tincture  of  myrrh;  and  to  prevent 
their  spreading,  tlie  Peruvian  bark  was  administered.  By  tliis 
course  the  man  was  so  well  in  three  weeks  as  to  be  able  to  attend 
his  busifiess. 
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Bruises  are  generally  productive  of  worse  consequences  than 
wounds.  The  danger  from  them  does  not  appear  immediately, 
l)y  which  means  it  often  happens  that  they  are  neglected.  It  is 
needless  to  give  any  definition  of  a disease  so  universally  known; 
we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  point  out  the  method  of  treating  it. 

In  slight  bruises  it  will  be  sufficient  to  bathe  the  part  with 
warm  vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy  or  rum  may  occasionally 
be  added,  and  to  keep  cloths  wet  with  this  mixture  constantly 
applied  to  it.  This  is  more  proper  than  rubbing  it  with  brandy, 
spirits  of  wine,  or  other  ardent  spirits,  which  are  commonly  used 
in  such  cases. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  peasants  apply  to  a recent 
bruise  a cataplasm  of  fresh  cow  dung.  I have  often  seen  this 
cataplasm  applied  to  violent  contusions,  occasioned  by  blows,  falls, 
bruises,  and  such  like,  and  never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a good 
effect. 

When  a bruise  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought  immediately 
to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  regimen.  His  food  should  be 
light  and  cool,  and  his  drink  weak,  and  of  an  opening  nature; 
as  whey,  sweetened  with  honey,  decoctions  of  tamarinds,  barley, 
cream -tartar-w hey,  and  such  like.  The  bruised  part  must  be 
bathed  with  vinegar  and  water,  as  directed  above;  and  a poultice 
made  by  boiling  crumbs  of  bread,  elder-flowers,  and  camomile* 
flowers,  in  equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water,  appfied  to  it. 
This  poultice  is  peculiarly  proper  when  a wound  is  joined  to  the 
bruise.  It  may  be  renewed  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

As  the  structure  of  the  vessels  is  totally  destroyed  by  a violent 
bruise,  there  often  ensues  a great  loss  of  substance,  which  pro- 
duces an  ulcerous  sore  very  difficult  to  cure.  If  the  bone  be 
affected,  the  sore  will  not  heal  before  an  exfoliation  takes  place; 
that  is,  before  the  diseased  part  of  the  bone  separates,  and  comes 
out  through  the  wound.  This  is  often  a very  slow  operation,  and 
may  even  a’equire  several  years  to  be  completed.  Hence  it  hap.i 
pens,  that  these  sores  are  frequently  mistaken  for  the  king's  evil, 
and  treated  as  such,  though  in  fact  tliey  proceed  solely  from  the 
injury  which  the  solid  parts  received  from  the  blow. 

Patients  in  this  situation  aie  pestered  ivith  different  advices. 
Every  one  who  sees  them  proposes  a new  rcniedv,  till  the  sore  is 
so  much  irritated  with  various  and  opposite  applications,  that  it  is 
often  at  length  rendered  absolutely  incurable.  The  best  method 
of  managing  such  sores  is,  to  take  care  that  the  patient’s  constitu- 
tion docs  not  suffer  by  confinement  or  iotproper  medieme,  and  to 
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li  apply  nothing  to  them  besides  simple  ointment  spread  upon  soft 
lint,  over  which  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  boiled  camo- 
mile-flowers, or  the  like,  may  be  put,  to  nourish  the  part,  and 
keep  it  soft  and  warm.  Nature,  thus  assisted,  will  generally  in 
time  operate  a cure,  by  throwing  off  the  diseased  parts  of  the 
bone,  after  which  the  sore  soon  heals. 

OF  ULCERS. 

Ulcers  may  be  the  consequence  of  wounds,  bruises,  or  im» 
posthumes  improperly  treated;  they  may  likewise  proceed  from 
an  ill  state  of  the  humours,  or  what  may  be  called  a bad  habit  of 
body. 

In  the  latter  case,  they  ought  not  to  be  hastily  dried  up,  other- 
wise it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  patient.  Ulcers  happen  most  com- 
monly in  the  decline  of  life ; and  persons  who  neglect  exercise, 
and  live  grossly,  are  most  liable  to  them.  They  might  often  be 
prevented  by  retrenching  some  part  of  the  solid  food,  or  by  open- 
ing artificial  drains,  as  issues,  Melons,  or  the  like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  distinguished  from  a wound  by  its  discharg- 
ing a thin  watery  humour,  which  is  often  so  acrid  as  to  inflame 
and  corrode  the  skin ; by  the  hardness  and  perpendicular  situation 
of  its  sides  or  edges;  by  the  time  of  its  duration,  &c. 

It  requires  considerable  skill  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  or 
not  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  In  general,  all  ulcers  which 
proceed  from  a bad  habit  of  body,  should  be  suffered  to  continue 
open,  at  least  till  the  constitution  has  been  so  far  changed  by 
proper  regimen,  or  the  use  of  medicine,  that  they  seem  disposed 
to  heal  of  their  own  accord.  Ulcers  which  are  the  effect  of  ma- 
lignant fevers,  or  other  acute  diseases,  may  generally  be  healed 
with  safety  after  the  health  has  been  restored  for  some  time. 
The  cure  ought  not,  however,  to  be  attempted  too  soon,  nor  at 
any  time  without  the  use  of  purging  medicines,  and  a proper  regi- 
men. When  wounds  and  bruisps  have,  by  wrong  treatment,  de- 
generated into  ulcers,  if  the  constitution  be  good,  they  may  gene- 
i'ally  be  healed  with  safety.  When  ulcers  either  accornpany 
chronical  diseases,  or  come  in  their  stead,  they  must  be  cautiously 
healed.  If  an  ulcer  conduces  to  the  patient's  health,  from  what- 
ever cause  it  proceeds,  it  ought  not  to  be  healed;  but  if,  on  the 
Contrary,  it  wastes  the  strength,  and  consumes  the  patient  by  a 
slow  fever,  it  should  be  healed  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  a strict  attention  to  these  par- 
ticulars to  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to  labour  under  this  dis- 
order, particularly  persons  in  the  decline  of  life;  as  we  have  fre- 
quently known  people  throw  away  their  lives  by  the  want  of 
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wliilc  tlicry  were  0-x.toIling  and  generously  rewarding  those  'whom 
they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  their  executioners. 

The  most  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure  of  ulcers,  h 
to  avoid  all  sjjtces,  salt  and  high-seasoned  food,  all  strong  liquors, 
and  to  lessen  the  usual  quantity  of  flesh  meat.  The  body  ought 
to  be  kept  gently  open  by  a diet  consisting  chiefly  of  cooling  laxa- 
tive vegetables,  and  by  drinking  butter-milk,  whey,  sweetened 
'tvith  honev.  or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful^ 
and  should  take  as  much  exercise  as  he  can  easily  bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  sides  of  an  ulcer  seem  bard  and  callous, 
they  may  be  sprinkled  twice  a-day  witli  a little  red  precipitate  of 
mercury,  and  afterwards  dressed  with  the  yellow  basUiaim  oint- 
ment. Sometimes  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  edges  of  the 
ulcer  scarified  with  the  lancet. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to  have  very  liappj 
effects  in  the  cure  of  obstinate  ulcers.  It  may  be  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  directed  for  the  stone  and  gravel. 


My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend  Dr  Whyte,  strongly  re- 
coramersds  the  use  of  the  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  of  mer- 
cury in  brandy,  for  the  cure  of  obstinate  ill-conditipned  ulcers. 
I have  frequently  found  this  medicine  when  given  according  to 
the  Doctor’s  directions,  prove  very  successful.  The  dose  is  a table 
spoonful  night  and  morning;  at  the  same  time  washing  the  sore 
twice  or  thrice  a-day  with  it.  In  a letter  which  I had  from  the 
Doctor  a little  before  his  deatli,  he  informed  me,  ‘That  he  ob- 
served washing  the  sore  thrice  a-day  with  the  solution  of  a triple 
gtrengtli  w^as  very  beneficial^. 


A fistulous  ulcer  can  seldom  be  cured  without  an  operation. 
It  must  either  be  laid  open,  so  as  to  have  its  callous  parts  de^ 
titroyed  by  some  corrosive  application,  or  they  must  be  entirely 
cut  away  by  the  knife;  but  as  this  operation  requires  the  hand  of 
an  expert  surgeon,  there  is  no  occasion  to  describe  it.  Ulcers  about 
the  anus  are  most  apt  to  become  fistulous,  and  are  very  difficult  to 
cure.  Some  indeed  pretend  to  have  found  Ward’s  fistula-paste 
very  successful  in  this  complaint.  It  is  not  a dangerous  medicine, 
and  being  easily  procured,  it  may  deserve  a trial;  but  as  these 
ulcers  generally  proceed  from  an  ill  habit  of  body,  they  will  sel- 
dom yield  to  any  thing  except  a long  course  of  regimen,  assisted 
by  medicines  which  are  calculated  to  correct  that  particular  habit, 
and  to  induce  an  almost  total  change  in  the  constitution. 


In  ulcers  of  the  lower  limbs  great  benefit  is  often  received  from  tight  rollers^ 
nr  wearing  a laced  slocking,  *s  this  prevents  the  flux  of  humours  to  the  sores,  and 
ej^pnses  them  t«  hf-ah  • * 
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OF  DISLOCATIONS. 

it^llEN  a bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place  or  articulation,  so  as 
^ ’ to  impede  its  proper  functions,  it  is  said  to  be  luxated  or 
dislocated.  As  this  often  happens  to  persons  in  situations  where 
no  medical  assistance  can  be  obtained,  by  which  means  limbs,  and 
even  lives,  are  frequently  lost,  we  shall  endeavoui’  to  point  out  the 
method  of  reducing  the  most  common  luxations,  and  those  which 
require  immediate  assistance.  Any  person  of  common  sense  and 
resolution,  who  is  present  when  a dislocation  happens,  may  often 
be  of  more  service  to  the  patient  than  the  most  expert  surgeon 
can  after  the  swelling  and  inflammation  have  come  on.  When 
these  are  present,  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  state  of  the  joint,  and 
dangerous  to  attempt  a reduction;  and  by  waiting  till  they  are 
gone  ofl',  the  muscles  become  so  relaxed,  and  the  cavity  filled  up, 
that  the  bone  can  never  aTterwards  be  retained  in  its  place. 

A recent  dislocation  may  generally  be  reduced  by  extension 
alone,  which  must  always  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  joint,  the  age,  robust- 
ness, and  other  circumstances  of  the  patient.  When  the  bone 
has  been  out  of  its  place  for  any  considerable  time,  and  a swelling 
or  inflammation  has  come  on,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bleed  tbe 
patient,  and,  alter  fomenting  the  part,  to  apply  soft  poultices  with 
vinegar  to  it  for  some  time  before  the  reduction  is  attempted. 

All  that  is  necessary  after  the  reduction,  is  to  apply  cloths  dipt 
in  vinegar  or  camphorated  spirits  of  wine  to  the  part,  and  to  keep 
it  perfectly  easy.  Many  bad  consequences  proceed  from  the  ne- 
glect of  this  rule.  A dislocation  seldom  happens  without  the 
tendons  and  .ligaments  of  the  joint  being  stretched  and  sometimes 
torn.  When  these  are  kept  easy  till  they  recover  their  strength 
and  tone,  all  goes  on  very  well;  but  if  the  injury  be  increased  by 
too  frequent  an  exertion  of  the  parts,  no  wonder  if  they  be  found 
weak  and  diseased  ever  after, 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAW. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning,  blows,  falls,  chew- 

ing  hard  substances,  or  the  like.  It  is  easily  known  from  the 

patient’s  being  unable  to  shut  his  mouth,  or  to  cat  any  thing,  as 

the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  do  not  correspond  with  those  of  the 
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upper ; besides  the  chin  either  hangs  down  or  is  thrown  towards 
one  side,  and  the  patient  is  neither  able  to  speak  distinctly  nor  to 
swallow  without  considerable  difficulty. 

The  usual  method  of  reducing  a dislocated  jaw,  is  to  set  the 
patient  upon  a low  stool,  so  as  an  assistant  may  hold  the  Ijead 
firm  by  pressing  it  against  his  breast.  The  operator  is  then  to 
thrust  his  two  thumbs,  being  first  wrapt  up  with  linen  cloths  that 
they  may  not  slip,  as  far  back  into  the  patient’s  mouth  as  he  can, 
while  his  fingers  are  applied  to  the  jaw  externally.  After  he  has 
got  firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is  to  press  it  strongly  dowmvards 
and  backwards,  by  which  means  the  elapsed  heads  of  the  jaw  may 
be  easily  pushed  into  their  former  cavities. 

The  peasants  in  some  parts  of  the  country  have  a peculiar  way 
of  performing  this  operation.  One  of  them  puts  a handkerchief 
under  the  patient’s  chin,  then  turning  his  back  to  that  of  the 
})atient,  pulls  him  up  by  the  chin  so  as  to  suspend  him  from  the 
ground.  This  method  often  succeeds,  but  we  think  it  a danger- 
ous one,  and  therefore  recommend  the  former. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  may  be  dislocated  by  falls,  violent  blows,  or  the 
like.  In  this  case,  if  the  patient  receives  no  assistance,  he  soon 
dies,  which  makes  people  imagine  the  neck  was  broken;  it  is^ 
however,  for  the  most  part  only  partially  dislocated,  and  may 
be  reduced  by  almost  any  person  who  has  resolution  enough  to 
attempt  it.  A complete  dislocation  of  the  neck  is  instantaneous 
death. 

When  the  neck  is  dislocated,  the  patient  is  immediately  de- 
prived of  all  sense  and  motion;  his  neck  s^vells,  his  countenance 
appears  bloated;  his  chin  lies  upon  his  breast,  and  his  face  is 
generally  turned  towards  one  side. 

To  reduce  this  dislocation,  the  unhappy  person  should  imme- 
diately be  laid  upon  his  back  on  the  ground,  and  the  operator 
must  place  himself  behind  him  so  as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his 
head  with  both  hands,  while  he  makes  a resistance  by  placing  his 
knees  against  the  patient’s  shoulders.  In  this  posture  he  must 
pull  tho  head  with  considerable  force,  gently  twisting  it  at  the 
same  time,  if  the  face  be  turned  to  one  side,  till  he  perceives  that 
the  joint  is  replaced,  which  may  be  known  from  the  noise  which 
the  bones  generally  make  when  going  in,  the  patient’s  beginning 
to  breathe,  and  the  head  continuing  in  its  natural  posture. 

This  is  one  of  those  operations  which  it  is  more  easy  to  per-  * 
form  than  describe.  I have  kl^own  instances  of  its  being  happily 
performed  even  by  women,  and  often  by  men,  of  no  meuical 
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education.  After  the  neck  is  reduced,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
bled,  and  should  be  suffered  to  rest  for  some  days,  till  the  parts 
recover  their  proper  tone. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS. 

As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  backbone  is  very  strong, 
they  are  not  often  dislocated.  It  does,  however,  sometimes 
happen,  which  is  a sufficient  reason  for  our  taking  notice  of  it. 
When  a rib  is  dislocated  either  upwards  or  downwards,  in  order 
to  replace  it,  the  patient  should  be  laid  upon  his  belly  on  a table, 
and  the  operator  must  endeavour  to  push  the  head  of  the  bone 
into  its  proper  place.  Should  this  method  not  succeed,  the  arm 
of  the  disordered  side  may  be  suspended  over  a gate  or  ladder, 
and  while  the  ribs  are  thus  stretched  asunder,  the  heads  of  such 
as  are  out  of  place  may  be  thrust  into  their  former  situation. 

Those  dislocations  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are  forced  in- 
wards, are  both  more  dangerous  and  the  most  difficult  to  reduce, 
as  neither  the  hand  nor  any  instrument  can  be  applied  internally 
to  direct  the  luxated  heads  of  the  ribs.  Almost  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  is,  to  lay  the  patient  upon  his  belly  over  a cask, 
or  some  gibbous  body,  and  to  move  the  fore  part  of  the  rib  in- 
wards towards  the  back,  sometimes  shaking  it;  by  this  means  the 
heads  of  the  luxated  ribs  may  slip  into  their  former  place. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

The  humerus  or  upper-bone  of  the  arm  may  be  dislocated  in 
various  directions:  it  happens,  however,  most  frequently  down- 
wards, but  very  seldom  directly  upwards.  From  the  nature  of 
its  articulation  as  well  as  from  its  exposure  to  external  injuries, 
this  bone  is  the  most  subject  to  dislocations  of  any  in  the  body. 
A dislocation  of  the  humerus  may  be  known  by  a depression  or 
cavity  on  the  top  of  the  shoulders,  and  an  inability  to  move  the 
arm.  When  the  dislocation  is  downward  or  forward,  the  arm 
is  elongated,  and  a ball  or  lump  is  perceived  under  the  arm-pit; 
but  when  it  is  backward,  there  appears  a protuberance  behind 
the  shoulder,  and  the  arm  is  thrown  forward  towards  the  breast. 

The  usual  method  of  reducing  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  is 
to  seat  the  patient  upon  a low  stool,  and  to  cause  an  assistant  to 
hold  his  body  so  that  it  may  not  give  way  to  the  extension,  while 
another  lays  hold  of  the  arm  a little  above  the  elbow,  and  gra- 
dually extends  it.  The  operator  then  puts  a napkin  under  the 
patient’s  arm,  and  causes  it  to  be  tied  behind  his  own  neck:  by 
this,  while  a sufficient  extension  is  made,  he  lifts  up  the  head  of 
the  bone,  and  with  his  hands  directs  it  into  its  proper  place. ^ 
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There  are  various  machines  invented  for  facilitating  this  opera- 
tion, but  the  hand  of  an  expert  surgeon  is  always  more  safe.  In 
young  and  delicate  patients,  I have  generally  found  it  a very 
easy  matter  to  reduce  the  shoulder,  by  extending  the  arm  with 
one  hand,  and  thrusting  in  the  bead  of  the  bone  with  the  other. 
In  making  the  extension,  the  arm  ought  always  to  be  a little 
bent.  s 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

The  hones  of  tlie  fore-arm  may  be  dislocated  in  any  direction. 
When  this  is  the  case,  a protuberance  may  be  observed  on  that 
side  of  the  arm  towards  which  the  bone  is  pushed,  froih  which, 
and  the  patient’s  inability  to  bend  his  arm,  a dislocation  of  th^s 
joint  may  easily  be  known. 

Two  assistants  are  generally  necessary  for  reducing  a disloca- 
tion of  the  elbow;  one  of  them  must  lay  hold  of  the  arm  above, 
and  the  other  below  the  joint,  and  make  a pretty  strong  extension, 
while  the  operator  returns  the  bones  into  their  proper  place. 
Afterwards  the  arm  must  be  bent,  and  suspended  for  some  time 
with  a sling  about  the  neck. 

■ Luxations  of  the  wrists  and  fingers  are  to  be  reduced  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  elbow,  viz.  by  making  an  extension 
in  difiereiit  directions,  and  thrusting  the  head  of  the  bone  into  it.^ 
place. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  dislocated  forw^ard  and  downward,  the 
knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and  the  leg  is  longer  than  the  other; 
but  when  it  is  displaced  backward,  it  is  usually  pushed  upwards 
at  the  same  time,  by  which  means  the  limb  is  shortened,  and  the 
foot  is  turned  inwards. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  displaced  forward  and  downward,  the 
patient,  in  order  to  have  it  reduced,  must  be  laid  upon  his  back, 
and  made  fast  by  bandages,  or  held  by  assistants,  while  by  others 
an  extension  is  made  by  means  of  slings  fixed  about  the  bottom 
of  the  thigh  a little  above  the  knee.  While  the  extension  is  made, 
the  operator  must  push  the  head  of  the  hone  outward,  till  it  gets 
into  the  socket.  If  the  dislocation  be  outward,  the  patient  must 
be  laid  upon  his  face,  and  during  the  extension,  the  head  of  the 
bone  must  be  pushed  inwards. 

Dislocations  of  the  Jene^s,  ancles.^  and  toes^  are  reduced  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  upper  extremities,  viz.  by 
making  an  extension  in  opposite  directions,  while  the  operator 
replaces  the  bones.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  extension  alone 
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is'sufiicierit,  and  the  Bone  will  slip  into  its  place  merely  fey  pulling 
the  limfe  with  sufficient  force.  It  is  not  herefey  meant,  that  force 
alone  is  sufficient  for  the  reduction  of  dislocation.  Skill  and  address 
will  often  succeed  better  than  force.  I have  known  a dislocation 
of  the  thigh  reduced  by  one  man,  after  aU  the  force  that  copld  fee 
nsed  fey  six  had  proved  ineffectual. 


CHAPTER  LII. 


OF  BROKEN  BONES, 

f INHERE  is,  in  most  country  villages,  some  person  who  pretends 
to  the  art  of  reducing  fractures.  Though  in  general  such 
persons  are  very  ignorant,  yet  some  of  them  are  very  successful ; 
which  evidently  proves  that  a small  degree  of  learning,  with  a 
sufficient  share  of  common  sense  and  a mechanical  head,  will  e- 
nable  a man  to  fee  useful  in  this  way.  We  would,  however,  advise 
people  never  to  employ  such  operators,  when  an  expert  and  skil- 
ful surgeon  can  fee  had:  but  when  that  is  impracticafele,  they 
must  fee  employed;  we  shall  therefore  recommend  the  following 
liints  to  their  consideration: 

When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the  patienfs  diet  ought  in  all 
respects  to  be  the  same  as  in  an  inflammatory  fever.  He  should 
likewise  be  kept  quiet  and  cool,  and  his  body  open  by  emollient 
clysters;  or,  if  these  cannot  be  conveniently  administered,  by 
food  that  is  of  an  opening  quality;  as  stewed  prunes,  apples  boiled 
in  milk,  boiled  spinage,  and  the  like.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
here  remarked,  that  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  live 
high,  are  not  all  of  a sudden  to  be  reduced  to  a very  low  diet. 
This  might  have  fatal  effects.  There  is  often  a necessity  for  in- 
dulging even  bad  habits,  in  some  measure,  where  the  nature  of 
the  disease  might  require  a different  treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  necessary  to  bleed  the  patient  immediately 
after  a fmcture,  especially  if  he  be  young,  of  a full  habit,  or  hp 
at  the  same  time  received  any  bruise  or  contusion.  This  opera- 
feon  should  not  only  be  performed  soon  after  the  accident  happejis, 
but  if  the  patient  be  very  feverish,  k may  fee  repeated  next  day. 
When  several  of  the  ribs  are  broken  bleeding  is  peculiarly  ne- 
cessary. 

' If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  support  the  body  are  broken, 
the  patient  must  keep  his  bed  for  several  weeks,  If  is  fey  nb 
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means  necessary,  however,  that  he  should  lie  all  that  time,  as  is 
customary,  upon  his  back.  This  situation  sinks  the  spirits,  galls 
and  frets  the  patient’s  skin,  and  renders  him  very  uneasy.  After 
the  second  week  he  may  be  gently  raised  up,  and  may  sit  several 
hours,  supported  by  a bed-chair,  or  the  like,  which  will  greatly 
relieve  him.  Great  care,  however,  must  be  taken  in  raising  him 
up  and  laying  him  down,  that  he  make  no  exertions  himself, 
otherwise  the  action  of  the  muscles  may  pull  the  bone  out  of  its 
place*. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient  dry  and  clean 
while  in  this  situation.  By  neglecting  this,  he  is  often  so  galled 
and  excoriated,  that  he  is  forced  to  keep  shifting  places  for  ease. 
I have  known  a fractured  thigh-bone,  after  it  had  been  kept 
straight  for  above  a fortnight,  displaced  by- this  means,  and  con- 
tinue bent  for  life,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done. 

It  has  been  customary  when  a bone  was  broken,  to  keep  the 
limb  for  five  or  six  weeks  continually  upon  the  stretch.  But 
this  is  a bad  posture.  It  is  both  uneasy ^to  the  patient,  ani  un- 
favourable  to  the  cure.  The  best  situation  is  to  keep  the  joint 
a little  bent.  This  is  the  posture  into  which  every  animal  puts 
its  limbs  when  it  goes  to  rest,  and  in  which  fewest  muscles  are 
upon  the  stretch.  It  is  easily  affected,  by  either  laying  the  pa- 
tient upon  his  side,  or  making  the  bed  so  as  to  favour  this  posi- 
tion of  the  limb. 

Bone-setters  ought  carefully  to  exarnine  whether  the  bone  be 
not  shattered  or  broken  into  several  pieces.  In  this  case  it  will 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  have  the  limb  immediately  taken  off, 
otherwise  a gangrene  or  mortification  may  ensue.  The  horror 
which  attends  the  very  idea  of  an  amputation,  often  occasions  its 
being  delayed  in  such  cases  till  too  late.  I have  known  this, 
principle  operate  so  strongly,  that  a limb,  where  the  bones  were, 
shattered  into  more  than  twenty  pieces,  W'as  not  amputated  be- 
fore the  third  day  after  the  accident,  when  the  gangrene  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  render  the  operation  useless. 

When  a fracture  is  accomjianied  with  a wound,  it  must  be 
dressed  in  all  respects  as  a wound. 


^ Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  counteracting  the  force  of 
the  muscles,  and  retaining  the  fragments  of  broken  bones;  but  as  descriptions  of 
these  without  drawings  would  be  of  little  use,  I shall' refer  the  reader  to  a cheap 
and  useful  performance  On  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Fractures ^ luiely  published  by 
my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Aitken,  surgeon  in  Edinburgh ; wherein  that  gentleman 
has  not  only  given  an  account  of  the  machines  recommendecl  in  fractures  by  former 
authors,  but  has  likewise  added  several  improvements  of  his  own,  which  are  pecu- 
liarly useful  in  compound  fractures,  and  in  cases  where  patients  with  broken  bones 
we  obliged  to  be  transported  from  one  place  to  another. 
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All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a broken  bone,  is  to 
lay  it  perfectly  straight,  and  to  keep  it  quite  easy.  All  tight 
bandages  do  hurt.  They  had  much  better  be  omitted  altogether. 
A great  many  of  the  bad  consequences  which  succeed  to  fractured’ 
bones,  are  owing  to  tight  bandages.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  excess  of  art,  or  rather  the  abuse  of  it,  does  more  mis- 
chief than  would  be  occasioned  by  the  want  of  it.  Some  of  the 
most  sudden  cures  of  broken  bones  which  were  ever  known, 
happened  where  no  bandages  were  applied  at  all.  Some  method, 
however,  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  member  steady ; but  this  may 
be  done  many  ways,  without  bracing  it  with  a tight  bandage. 

The  best  method  of  retention  is  by  two.  or  more  splints  made 
of  leather  or  pasteboard.  These,  if  moistened  before  they  are 
applied,  soon  assume  the  shape  of  the  included  member,  and  are 
sufficient,  by  the  assistance  of  a very  slight  bandage,  fot  all  the 
purposes  of  retention.  The  bandage  which  we  would  recom- 
mend is  that  made  with  twelve  or  eighteen  tails.  It  is  much 
easier  applied  and  taken  off  than  rollers,  and  answers  all  the 
purposes  of  retention  equally  well.  The  splints  should  always, 
be  as  long  as  the  limb,  with  holes  cut  for  the  ancles  when  the 
fracture  is  in  the  leg. 

In  fractures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  cannot  be  properly 
used,  an  adhesive  plaster  may  be  applied  over  the  part.  The 
patient  in  this  case  ought  to  keep  himself  quite  easy,  avoiding 
every  thing  that  may  occasion  sneezing,  laughing,  coughing,  or 
the  iike.  He  ought  to  keep  his  body  in  a straight  posture,  and 
should  take  care  that  his  stomach  be  constantly  distended,  by 
taking  frequently  some  light  food,  and  drinking  freely  of  weak 
watery  liquors. 

The  most  proper  external  application  for  a fracture  is  oxycrate^ 
or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water.  The  bandages  should  be  wet 
with  this  at  every  dressing. 

OF  STRAINS. 

Strains  are  often  attended  with  worse  consequences  than  broken 
bones.  The  reason  is  obvious:  they  are  generally  neglected, 
"Vyhen  a bone  is  broken  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  the  member 
easy,  because  he  cannot  make  use  of  it;  but  when  a joint  is  only 
strained,  the  person,  finding  he  can  still  make  a shift  to  move  it,: 
is  sorry  to  lose  his  time  for  so  trifling  an  ailment.  In  this  way 
be  deceives  himself,  and  converts  into  an  incurable  malady  what 
might  have  been  removed  by  only  keeping  the  part  easy  for  a few* 
days. 

Country  people  generally  immerse  a strained  limb  in  cold 
water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be  done  immediately, 
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and  not  kept  in  too  Jong.  But  the  custom  of  keeping  the  part 
immersed  in  cold  water  for  a long  time  is  certainly  dangerous. 
It  relaxes  instead  of  bracing  the  part,  and  is  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce a disease  than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a garter,  or  some  other  bandage,  pretty  tight  about 
the  sprained  part,  is  likewise  of  use.  It  helps  to  restore  the  pro- 
per lone  of  the  vessels,  and  prevents  the  action  of  the  parts  from 
increasing  the  disease  It  should  not,  however,  be  applied  too' 
tight.  1 have  frequently  known  bleeding  near  the  affected  part 
have  a verv  good  effect;  but  what  we  would  recommend  above 
all,  is  ease.  It  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  any  medicine,' 
and  seldom  fails  to  remove  the  complaint*. 

OF  RUPTURES. 

Children  and  old  people  are  most  liable  to  this  disease,  In 
the  former  it  is  generally  occasioned  by  excessive  crying,  cough- 
ing, vomiting,  or  the  like.  In  the  latter  it  is  commonly  the  ef- 
fect of  blows  or  violent  exertions  of  the  strength,  as  leaping, 
carrying  great  weights,  &c.  In  both  a relaxed  habit,  indolence, 
and  an  oily  or  very  moist  diet,  dispose  the  body  to  this  disease. 

A rupture  sometimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is  discovered. 
Whenever  sickness,  vomiting,  and  obstinate  costiveness,  give 
reason  to  suspect  an  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  all  those  places 
where  ruptures  usually  happen  ought  carefully  to  be  examined.^ 
The  protrusion  of  a very  small  part  of  the  gut  will  occasion  all 
these  symptoms;  and,  if  not  returned  in  due  time,  will  prove 
fatal.  On  the  first  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  infant,  it  ought 
to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head  very  low.  Wliile  in  this 
posture,  if  the  gut  does  not  return  of  itself,  it  may  easily  be  put 
up  by  gentle  pressure.  After  it  is  returned,  a piece  of  sticking- 
plaster  may  be  applied  over  the  part,  and  a proper  truss  or  band^ 
age  must  be  constantly  worn  for  a considerable  time.  The  me» 
thed  of  making  and  applying  rupture  bandages  for  children  is 
pretty  well  known.  The  child  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  kept 
from  crying,  and  from  all  violent  exertions,  till  the  rupture  is 
quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down  with  great  vio- 
lence, or  happens  from  any  cause  to  be  inflamed,  there  is  often 
great  difficulty  in  returning  it,  and  sometimes  the  thing  is  quilff 


- * A great  many  external  applications  are  recommended  for  strains,  some  of  which 
do  good,  and  others  hurt.  The  following  are  such  as  may  be  used  with  the  greatest 
safety,  viz.  poultices  made  of  stale  beer  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  spirity 
of  wine,  Mindererus’s  spirit,  volatile  liniment,  volatile  aromatic  spirit  diluted  with 
a double  quantity  of  water,  arid  the  common  fomentation,  with  the  addition  of 
brandy  or  spirit  of  wine. 
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impracticable  without  an  operation;  a description  of  wliich  is 
foreign  to  our  purpose.  As  I have  been  fortunate  enougli,  how- 
ever, always  to  succeed  in  my  attempts  to  return  the  gut,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  any  other  means  than  what  are  in  the 
power  of  every  man,  I shall  briefly  mention  the  method  which  I 
generally  pursue. 

After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  must  be  laid  upon  his 
back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his  breach  raised  higli  with 
pillow's.  In  this  situation  flannel  cloths  wrung  out  of  a decoc- 
tion of  mallows  and  camomile-flowers,  or  if  these  are  not  at  hand, 
of  w^arm  water,  must  be  applied  for  a considerable  time.  A 
clyster  made  of  this  decoction,  with  a large  spoonful  of  butter; 
and  an  ounce  or  two  of  salt,  may  be  afterwards  thrown  up.  If 
these  should  not  prove  successful,  recourse  must  be  had  to  pressure. 
If  the  tumour  be  very  hard,  considerable  force  will  be  necessary: 
but  it  is  not  force  alone  that  succeeds  here.  The  operator,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  makes  a pressure  with  the  palms  of  his  hand, 
must  with  his  finger  artfully  conduct  the  gut  in  by  the  same 
aperture  through  which  it  came  out.  The  manner  of  doing  this 
can  be  much  easier  conceived  than  described.  Should  these 
endeavours  prove  inefiectual,  clysters  of  the  smoke  of  tobacco 
may  be  tried.  These  have  been  often  known  to  succeed  where 
every  other  method  failed. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  by  persisting  in  the  use  of 
these,  and  such  other  means  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may 
suggest,  most  hernias  might  be  reduced  without  an  operation. 
Cutting  for  the  hernia  is  a nice  and  difficult  matter.  I would 
therefore  advise  surgeons  to  try  every  method  of  returning  the 
gut  before  they  have  recourse  to  the  knife.  I have  once  and 
again  succeeded  by  persevering  in  my  endeavours,  after  eminent 
surgeons  had  declared  the  reduction  of  the  gut  impracticable 
w ithout  an  operation* 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  must  wear  a steel 
bandage.  It  is  needless  to  describe  this,  as  it  may  always  be 
had  ready-made  from  the  aiiists.  Such  bandages  are  generally 
uneasy  to  the  wearer  for  some  time,  but  by  custom  they  become 
quite  easy.  No  person  who  has  had  a rupture  after  he  arrived 
at  man's  estate,  should  ever  be  without  one  of  these  bandages. 

- Persons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to  avoid  all  vio- 
lent exercise,  carrying  great  weights,  leaping,  running,  and  the 
like.  They  should  likewise  avoid  windy  aliment  and  strong  li- 
quors ; and  should  carefully  guard  against  catching  cold. 

’ * 1 Would  here  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  every  practitioner,  when  his  pa- 
tient complains  of  pain  in  the  belly  with  obstinate  costiveness,  to  examine  the  groins 
and  every  place  where  a rupture  may  happen,  in  order  that  it  may  be  immediately 
reduced.  By  neglecting  this,  many  perish  who  were  not  suspected  to  have  had 
ruptures  till  after  they  were  dead.  I have  knowm  this  happen  where  half  a 
of  the  faculty  were  lu  attendanrr. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 


OF  CASUALTIES. 

1 T is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance  lost,  may  often 
by  due  care,  be  restored^  Accidents  frequently  prove  fatal, 
merely  because  proper  means  are  not  used  to  counteract  their 
effects.  No  person  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  killed  by  any 
accident,  unless  where  the  structure  of  the  heart,  brain,  or  some 
organ  necessary  to  life,  is  evidently  destroyed.  The  action  of 
these  organs  may  be  so  far  impaired,  as  even  to  be  for  some  time 
imperceptible,  when  life  is  by  no  means  gone.  In  this  case, 
ho  vvever,  if  the  fluids  be  suffered  to  grow  cold,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  put  them  again  in  motion,  even  though  the  solids  should 
recover  their  power  of  acting.  Thus,  when  the  motion  of  the 
lungs  has  been  stopped  by  unwholesome  vapour,  the  action  of 
the  heart  by  a stroke  on  the  breast,  or  the  functions  of  the  brain 
by  a blow  on  the  head,  if  the  person  be  suffered  to  grow  cold, 
he  will  in  all  probability  continue  so;  but  if  the  body  be  kept 
warm,  as  soon  as  the  injured  part  has  recovered  its  power  of  act- 
ing, the  fluids  will  again  begin  to  move,  and  all  the  vital  functions 
will  be  restored. 

It  is  a horrid  custom,  immediately  to  consign  over  to  death 
every  person  who  has  the  misfortune,  by  a fall,  a blow,  or  the 
like,  to  be  deprived  of  the  appearance  of  life.  The  unhappy 
person,  instead  of  being  carried  into  a warm  house,  and  laid  by 
the  fire,  or  put  to  a warm  bed,  is  generally  hurried  away  to  a 
church,  or  a barn,  or  some  other  cold  damp  house,  where, -after 
a fruitless  attempt  has  been  made  to  bleed  him,  perhaps  by  one 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  he  is  given  over  for  dead,  and 
no  farther  notice  taken  of  him.  This  conduct  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  ignorance,  supported  by  an  ancient  superstitious  notion, 
which  forbids  the  body  of  any  person  killed  by  accident  to  be 
laid  in  a house  that  is  inhabited.  What  the  ground  of  this  su- 
perstition may  be,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  inquire;  but  surely 
the  conduct  founded  upoji  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of 
reason,  humanity,  and  common  sense. 

When  a person  seems  to  be  suddenly  deprived  of  life,  our  first 
business  is  to  inquire  into  the  cause.  We  ought  carefully  to 
observe  whether  any  substance  be  lodged  in  the  windpipe  or  gul- 
let; and,  if  that  is  the  case,  attempts  must  be  made  to  remove 
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it.  When  unwholesome  air  is  the  cause,  the  patient  ought  im« 
mediately  to  be  removed  out  of  it.  If  the  circulation  be  sudden- 
ly stopped,  from  any  cause  whatever,  except  mere  weakness,  the 
patient  should  be  bled.  If  the  blood  does  not  flow  he  may  be 
immersed  in  warm  water,  or  rubbed  with  warm  cloths,  &c.  to 
promote  the  circulation.  When  the  cause  cannot  be  suddenly 
removed,  our  great  aim  must  be  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  by 
rubbing  the  patient  with  hot  cloths,  or  salt,  and  covering  his 
body  with  warm  sand,  ashes,  or  the  like. 

' I should  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  those  accidents, 
which,  without  immediate  assistance,  would  often  prove  fatal,  and 
to  point  out  the  most  likely  means  for  relieving  the  unhappy 
sufferers;  but  ^s  I have  been  happily  anticipated  in  this  part  of 
my  subject  by  the  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Tissot,  I shall  con- 
tent myself  with  collecting  such  of  his  observations  as  seem  to  be 
the  most  important,  and  adding  such  of  my  own  as  have  occurred 
in  the  course  of  practice. 

OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  BETWEEN  THE  MOUTH 

AND  STOMACH. 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  common,  and  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  yet  they  are  generally  the  effect  of  careless- 
ness, Children  should  be  taught  to  chew  their  food  well,  and  to 
put  nothing  into  their  mouths  which  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
them  to  swallow.  But  children  are  not  the  only  persons  guilty 
of  this  piece  of  imprudence.  I know  many  adults  who  put  pins, 
nails,  and  other  sharp  pointed  substances  in  their  mouths  upon 
every  occasion,  and  some  who  even  sleep  with  the  former  there 
all  night.  This  conduct  is  exceedingly  injudicious,  as  a fit  of 
coughing,  or  twenty  other  accidents,  may  force  over  the  sub- 
stance before  the  person  is  aware*. 

When  any  substance  is  detained  in  the  gullet,  there  are  two 
ways  of  removing  it,  viz.  either  by  extracting  it,  or  pushing  it 
down.  The  safest  and  most  certain  way  is  to  extract  it;  but  this 
is  not  always  the  easiest:  it  may  therefore  be  more  eligible  some- 
times to  thrust  it  down,  especially  when  the  obstructing  body  is 
of  such  a nature,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  its  reception  into 
the  stomach.  The  substances  which  may  be  pushed  down  with- 
out danger  are,  all  common  nourishing  ones,  as  bread,  flesh, 
fruits,  and  the  like.  All  indigestible  bodies,  as  cork,  wood, 
bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and  such  like,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 


* A woman  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  this  city  lately  discharged  a great  number 
of  pins,  which  she  had  swallowed  in  the  course  of  her  business,  through  an  ulqer  in 
her  ftide. 
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extracted,  especially  if‘  these  bodies  be  sharp-pointed,  as  pins, 
needles,  fish-bones,  bits  of  glass,  &c. 

When  such  substances  have  not  passed  in  too  deep,  we  should 
endeavour  to  extract  them  with  our  fingers:  which  method  often 
succeeds.  When  they  are  lower,  we  must  make  use  of  nippers, 
or  a small  pair  of  forceps,  such  as  surgeons  use.  But  this 
attempt  to  extract  rarely  succeeds,  if  the  substance  be  of  a flex- 
ible nature,  and  has  descended  far  into  the  gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  pincers  fail,  or  cannot  be  duly  applied, 
crotchets,  a kind  of  hooks,  must  be  employed.  These  may  be 
made  at  once,  by  bending  a piece  of  pretty  strong  iron  wire  at 
one  end.  It  must  be  introduced  in  the  flat  way;  and,  for  the 
better  conducting  it,  there  should  likewise  be  a curve  or  bending 
at  the  end  it  is  held  by,  to  serve  as  a kind  of  handle  to  it ; which 
has  this  farther  use,  that  it  may  be  secured  by  a string  tied  to 
it ; a circumstance  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  instrument  employ- 
ed on  such  occasions,  to  avoid  such  ill  accidents  as  have  some- 
times ensued  from  these  instruments  slipping  out  of  the  operators 
hand.  After  the  crotchet  has  passed  below  the  substance  that 
obstructs  the  passage,  it  is  drawn  up  again,  and  hooks  up  the 
body  along  with  it.  The  crotchet  is  also  very  convenient,  when 
a substance  somewhat  flexible,  as  a pin  or  fish-bone,  sticks  across 
the  gullet,  the  hook  in  such  cases,  seizing  them  about  their 
middle  part,  crooks  and  thus  disengages  them;  or,  if  they  are 
very  brittle  substances,  serves  to  break  them. 

When  the  obstructing  bodies  are  small,  and  only  stop  up  a 
part  of  the  passage,  and  which  may  eitiier  easily  elude  the  hook, 
or  straiten  it  by  their  resistance,  a kind  of  rings  made  either  of 
wire,  wool,  or  silk,  may  be  used.  A piece  of  line  wire  of  a 
proper  length  may  be  bent  into  a circle,  about  the  middle,  of 
about  an  inch  diameter,  and  the  long  unbent  sides  brought  pa- 
rallel, and  near  each  other:  these  are  to  be  held  in  the  hand, 
and  the  circular  part  oi  ring  introduced  into  the  gullet,  in  order 
to  be  conducted  about  the  obstructing  body,  and  so  to  extract 
it.  More  flexible  rings  may  be  made  of  wool,  tlircad,  silk,  or 
small  pack-thread,  which  may  be  waxed  for  their  greater  strength 
and  consistence.  One  of  these  is  to  be  tied  fast  to  a handle  of 
iron,  wire,  whalebone,  or  any  kind  of  flexible  wood,  and  by  this 
means  introduced,  in  order  to  surround  the  obstructing  substance, 
and  to  draw  it  out.  Several  of  these  rings  passed  through  one 
another  may  be  used,  the  more  certainly  to  lay  hold  of  the  ob- 
structing body,  which  may  be  involved  by  one  if  another  should 
miss  it.  These  rings  have  one  advantage,  which  is,  that  when 
the  substance  to  be  extracted  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may  then, 
)>y  turning  the  handle,  be  retained  so  strongly  in  the  ring  thus 
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twisted,  as  to  be  moved  every  way,  whicli  must  in  many  cases  be 
a considerable  advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  these  unhappy  occasions  is  the 
sponge.  Its  property  of  swelling  considerably  on  being  wet  is 
the  principal  foundation  of  its  usefulness  here.  If  any  sub- 
stance is  stopped  in  the  gullet,  but  without  tilling  up  the  whole 
passage,  a bit  of  sponge  may  be  introduced  into  that  part  whicn 
is  unstopped,  and  beyond  the  substance.  The  sponge  soon  di- 
lates, and  grows  larger  in  this  moist  situation ; and  indeed  the 
enlargement  of  it  may  be  forwarded  by  making  the  patient 
swallow  a few  drops  of  water.  Afterwards  it  is  to  be  drawn 
back  by  the  handle  to  which  it  is  fastened;  and  as  it  is  now  too 
large  to  return  through  the  small  cavity  by  which  it  was  con- 
veyed in,  it  draws  out  the  obstructing  body  along  with  it. 

The  compressibility  of  sponge,  is  another  foundation  of  its 
usefulness  in  such  cases.  A pretty  large  piece  of  sponge  may 
be  compressed  or  squeezed  into  a small  size,  by  winding  a string 
of  tape  closely  about  it,  which  may  be  easily  unwound  and  with- 
drawn after  the  sponge  has  been  introduced.  A bit  of  sponge 
may  likewise  be  compressed  by  a piece  of  whalebone  split  at  one 
end;  but  this  can  hardly  be  introduced  in  such  a manner  as  not 
lo  hurt  the  patient, 

I have  often  known  pins  and  other  sharp  bodies,  which  had 
stuck  in  the  throat,  brought  up  by  causing  the  person  to  pval- 
iow  a bit  of  tough  meat  tied  to  a thread,  and  drawing  it  quickly 
up  again.  This  is  safer  than  swallowing  sponge,  and  will  ofteil 
answer  the  purpose  equally  well. 

When  all  these  methods  prove  unsuccessful,  there  remains  one 
more,  which  is,  to  make  the  patient  vomit:  but  this  can  scarcely 
be  of  anv  service,  unless  when  such  obstructing  bodies  are  simply 
engaged  in,  and  not  hooked  or  stuck  into  the  sides  of  the  gullet, 
as  in  this  case  vomiting  might  sometimes  occasion  farther  mis- 
chief. If  the  patient  can  swallow,  vomiting  may  be  excited  by 
taking  half  a dram  or  two  scruples  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder 
made  into  a draught.  If  he  is  not  able  to  swallow,,,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  excite  vomiting,  by  tickling  his  throat  with  a 
feather;  and  if  that  should  not  succeed,  a clyster  of  tolmcco  may 
be  administered.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  tobacco  in 
a sufficient  quantity  of  water.  This  has  been  often  found  to 
succeed,  when  other  attempts  to  excite  vomiting  bad  failed. 

When  the  obstructing  body  is  of  such  a nature  that  it  may 
with  safety  be  pushed  downwards,  this  may  be  attempted  by 
means  of  a wax  candle  oiled,  and  a little  heated,  so  as  to  make  it 
flexible;  ora  piece  of  whalebone,  wire,  or  flexible  wood.,  with 
a sponge  fastened  to  one  encl. 
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Should  it  be  impossible  to  extract  even  those  bodies  which  it 
is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the  stomach,  we  must  then  prefer  the 
least  of  two  evils,  and  rather  run  the  hazard  of  pushing  them 
down,  than  suffer  the  patient  to  perish  in  a few  minutes;  and 
we  ought  to  scruple  this  resolution  the  less,  as  a great  many  in- 
stances have  happened,  where  the  swallowing  of  such  hurtful 
and  indigestible  substances  have  been  followed  by  no  disorder. 

Whenever  it  is  manifest  that  all  endeavours  either  to  extract 
or  push  down  the  substance  must  prove  ineffectual,  they  should 
be  discontinued;  because  the  inflammation  occasioned  by  per- 
sisting in  them,  might  be  as  dangerous  as  the  obstruction  itself. 
Some  have  died  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation  even  after 
the  body  which  caused  the  obstruction  had  ,been  entirely  re- 
moved. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making  use  of,  the 
patient  should  often  swallow,  or  if  he  cannot,  he  should  fre- 
quently receive  by  injection,  through  a crooked  tube  or  pipe 
that  may  reach  down  to  the  gullet,  some  emollient  liquor,  as 
warm  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  or  a decoction  of  mallows. 
Injections  of  this  kind  not  only  soften  and  soothe  the  irritated 
parts,  but,  when  thrown  in  with  force,  are  often  more  successful 
in  loosening  the  obstruction,  than  all  attempts  with  instruments. 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged  to  leave  the 
obstructing  body  in  the  part,  the  patient  must  be  treated  as  if 
he  had  an  inflammatory  disease.  He  should  be  bled,  kept  upon 
a low  diet,  and  have  his  whole  neck  surrounded  with  emollient 
poultices.  The  like  treatment  must  also  be  used,  if  there  be 
any  reason  to  suspect  an  inflammation  of  the  passages,  though 
the  obstructing  body  be  removed. 

A proper  degree  of  agitation  has  sometimes  loosened  the  in- 
hering body  more  effectually  than  instruments.  Thus  a blow  on 
the  back  has  often  forced  up  a substance  which  stuck  in  the 
gullet;  but  this  is  still  more  proper  and  eflicacious  when  the 
substance  gets  into  the  wind-pipe.  In  this  case  vomiting  and 
sneezing  are  likewise  to  be  excited.  Pins,  which  stuck  in  the 
gullet,  have  been  frequently  discharged  by  riding  on  horseback, 
or  in  a carriage. 

When  any  indigestible  substance  has  been  forced  down  into 
the  stomach,  the  patient  should  use  a very  mild  and  smooth  diet, 
consisting  chiefly  of  fruits  and  farinaceous  substances,  as  pud- 
dings, pottage,  and  soups.  He  should  avoid  all  heating  and 
irritating  things,  as  wine,  punch,  pepper,  and  such  like;  and  his 
drink  should  be  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  or  whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  so  strongly  and  fully  closed,  that  the  pa^ 
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tient  can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth,  he  must  be  nourished  by 
clysters  of  soup,  jelly,  and  the  like. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  immediately  suffocated, 
and  all  hope  of  freeing  the  passage  is  vanished,  so  that  death 
seems  at  hand,  if  respiration  be  not  restored;  the  operation  of 
bronchotomy^  or  opening  of  the  wind-pipe,  must  be  directly  per- 
formed. As  this  operation  is  neither  difficult  to  an  expert  sur- 
geon, nor  very  painful  to  the  patient,  and  is  (|ften  the  only  method 
which  can  be  taken  to  preserve  life  in  these  emergencies,  we 
thought  proper  to  mention  it,  though  it  should  only  be  attempted 
by  persons  skilled  in  surgery. 

OF  DROWNED  PERSONS. 

When  a person  has  remained  above  a quarter  of  an  hour  un- 
der water,  there  can  be  no  considerable  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
But  as  several  circumstances  may  happen  to  have  continued  life, 
in  such  an  unfortunate  situation,  beyond  the  ordinary  term,  we 
should  never  too  soon  resign  the  unhappy  object  to  his  fate,  but 
try  every  method  for  his  relief,  as  there  are  many  well-attested 
proofs  of  the  recovery  of  persons  to  life  and  health  who  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  water  apparently  dead,  and  who  remained  a con- 
siderable time  without  exhibiting  any  signs  of  life. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  after  the  body  is  taken  out  of  the 
water,  is  to  convey  it  as  soon  as  possible  to  some  convenient  place 
where  the  necessary  operations  for  its  recovery  may  be  performed. 
In  doing  this,  care  must  betaken  not  to  bruise  or  injure  the  body 
by  carrying  it  in  any  unnatural  posture  with  the  head  downwards 
or  the  like.  If  an  adult  body,  it  ought  to  be  laid  on  a bed,  or 
on  straw,  with  the  head  a little  raised,  and  carried  on  a cart  or 
on  men’s  shoulders,  and  kept  in  as  natural  and  easy  a position  as 
possible.  A small  body  may  be  carried  in  the  arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover  persons  apparently  drowned,  the 
principal  intention  to  be  pursued  isj  to  restore  the  natural  warmth^ 
upon  which  all  the  vital  functions  depend  j and  to  excite  these 
functions  by  the  application  of  stimulants,  not  only  to  the  skin, 
but  likewise  to  the  lungs,  intestines,  &c. 

Though  cold  w^as  by  no  means  the  cause  of  the  person’s  death, 
yet  it  will  prove  an  eftectual  obstacle  to  his  recovery.  For  this 
reason,  after  stripping  him  of  his  Avet  clothes,  his  body  must  be 
strongly  rubbed  for  a considerable  time  Avitli  coarse  linen  cloths, 
as  warm  as  they  can  be  made;  and,  as  soon  as  a well-heated  bed 
can  be  got  ready,  he  may  be  laid  in  it,  and  the  rubbing  should 
be  continued.  W^arm  cloths  ought  likewise  to  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  stomach  and  boAvels,  and  hot  bricks,  or  bottles  oi 
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vrarm  water  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  to  the  palms  of  Ins 
hands. 

Strong  volatile  spirits  should  be  frequently  applied  to  the  nose; 
and  tlie  spine  of  the  back  and  pit  of  the  stomach  may  be  rubbed 
■with  warm  brandy  or  spirit  of  wine.  The  temples  ought  also  to 
be  chafed  with  volatile  spirits;  and  stimulating  powders,  as  tliat 
of  tobacco  or  marjoram,  may  be  blown  up  the  nostrils. 

To  renew  the  breathing,  a strong  person  may  blow  bis  owm 
breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth  with  all  the  force  he  can,  holding 
his  nostrils  at  the  same  time.  When  it  cannot  be  perceived  by 
the  rising  of  the  chest  or  belly  that  the  lungs  are  filled  with  air<, 
?he  person  ought  to  desist  from  blowing,  and  should  press  the 
])reast  and  belly  so  as  to  expel  the  air  again;  and  this  operation 
may  be  repeated  for  some  time,  alternately  inflating  and  tiepress- 
ing the  lungs  so  as  to  imitate  natural  respiration. 

If  the  lungs  cannot  be  inflated  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  at- 
tempted by  blowing  through  one  of  the  nostrils,  and  at  the  same 
time  keeping  the  other  close.  Dr.  Moniio,  for  this  purpose,  re- 
commends a wooden  pipe  fitted  at  one  end  for  filling  the  nostril, 
and  at  the  other  for  being  blown  into  by  a person’s  mouth,  or 
for  2'eceiving  the  pipe  of  a pair  of  bellows,  to  be  employed  for  the 
same  purpose,  if  necessary. 

When  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  chest  by  the  mouth  or 
nose,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  an  opening  into  the  wind-pipe 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  needless,  however,  to  spend  time  in  de- 
scribing this  operation,  as  it  should  not  be  attempted  unless  by- 
persons  skilled  in  surgery. 

To  stimulate  the  intestines,  the  fume  of  tobacco  may  be  thrown 
up  in  form  of  a clyster.  There  are  various  pieces  of  apparatus 
contrived  for  this  purpose,  which  may  be  used  when  at  hand; 
but  where  these  cannot  he  obtained,  the  business  may  be  done 
by  a common  tobacco  pipe.  The  bowel  of  the  pipe  must  be 
filled  with  tobacco  well  kindled,  and  after  the  small  tube  has  been 
introduced  into  the  fundament,  the  smoke  may  be  forced  up  by 
blowing  through  a piece  of  paper,  full  of  boles,  wrapped  round 
the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  or  by  blowing  through  an  empty  pipe, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  applied  close  to  that  of  the  other.  This 
may  also  he  done  in  the  following  manner:  A common  clyster- 
pipe,  with  a bag  mounted  upon  it,  may  be  introduced  into  the 
fundament,  and  the  mouth  of  the  hag  may  he  applied  round  the 
small  end  of  a tobacco-pi  pc,  iu  the  lx)wel  of  which  tobacco  is  to 
he  kindled,  and  the  smoke  blown  up  as  directed  above.  Should 
it  he  found  impracticable  to  throw  up  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  clys- 
ters of  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  a little  salt,  and  some 
wine  or  spirits,  may  he  frequently  administered.  This  may  be 
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done  by  a comnion  clyster-bag  and  pipe;  but,  as  it  ought  to  be 
thrown  well  up,  a pretty  large  syringe  will  answer  the  purpose 
better. 

While  these  things  are  doing,  some  of  the  attendants  ought 
to  be  preparing  a warm  bath,  into  which  the  person  should  be 
put,  if  the  above  endeavours  prove  ineffectual.  Where  there 
are  no  conveniences  for  using  the  warm  bath,  the  body  may  be 
covered  with  warm  salt,  sand,  ashes,  grains,  or  such  like.  Tissot 
mentions  an  instance  of  a girl  who  was  restored  to  life,  after  she 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  water,  swelled,  bloated,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances dead,  by  laying  her  naked  body  upon  hot  ashes,  cover- 
ing her  with  others  equally  hot,  putting  a bonnet  round  her 
head,  and  a stocking  round  her  neck  stuffed  with  the  same,  and 
heaping  coverings  over  all.  After  she  had  remained  half  an  hour 
in  this  situation,  her  pulse  returned,  she  recovered  speech,  and 
cried  out,  I freeze^  I freeze;  a little  cherry  brandy  was  given  her, 
and  she  remained  buried,  as  it  were,  under  the  ashes  for  eight 
hours:  afterwards  she  was  taken  out,  without  any  other  com- 
plaint, except  that  of  lassitude  or  weariness,  which  went  off  in  a 
few  days.  The  Doctor  mentions  likewise  an  instance  of  a man 
who  was  restored  to  life,  after  he  had  remained  six  hours  under 
water,  by  the  heat  of  a dunghill. 

Till  the  patient  shews  some  signs  of  life,  and  is  able  to  swal- 
low, it  would  be  useless  and  even  dangerous  to  pour  liquors  into 
his  mouth.  His  lips,  however,  and  tongue  may  be  frequently 
wet  with  a feather,  dipped  in  w^arm  brandy  or  other  strong  spi- 
rits; and,  as  soon  as  he  has  recovered  the  power  of  sw^allowing, 
a little  warm  wine,  or  some  other  cordial,  ought  every  now  and 
then  to  be  administered. 

Some  recommend  a vomit  after  the  patient  is  a little  re-ani- 
mated;  but  if  he  can  be  made  to  puke  without  the  sickening 
draught,  it  will  be  more  safe;  this  may  generally  be  done  by 
tickling  the  throat  and  fauces  with  an  oiled  feather,  or  some  other 
soft  substance,  which  will  not  injure  the  parts.  Tissot,  in  this 
case,  recommends  the  oxymel  of  squills,  a table  spoonful  of 
which,  diluted  with  water,  may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  till  the  patient  has  taken  five  or  six  doses.  Where  that 
medicine  is  not  at  hand,  a strong  infusion  of  sage,  camomile 
flowers,  or  carduus  benedictm^  sweetened  with  honey,  or  some 
warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  a little  salt,  may,  he  says, 
supply  its  place.  The  Doctor  does  not  intend  that  any  of  these 
things  should  be  given  in  such  quantity  as  to  occasion  vomiting. 
He  thinks  emetics  in  this  situation  are  not  expedient. 

We  are  by  no  means  to  discontinue  our  assistance  as  soon  as 
the  patients  discover  some  token  of  life,  since  they  sometimes 
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expire  after  these  first  appearances  of  recovering.  The  warm 
and  stimulating  applications  are  still  to  be  continued,  and  small 
quantities  of  some  cordial  liquor  ought  frequently  to  be  adminis* 
tered.  Lastly,  though  the  person  should  be  manifestly  re-ani- 
mated, there  sometimes  remains  an  oppression,  a cough,  and  fe- 
verishness, which  effectually  constitute  a disease.  In  this  case 
it  will  be  necessary  to  bleed  the  patient  in  the  arm,  and  to  cause 
him  to  drink  plentifully  of  barley  water,  elder-flower  tea,  or  any 
other  soft  pectoral  infusion. 

Such  persons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  life,  by  a fall,  a blow,  suffocation  or  the  like,  must 
be  treated  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  those  who  have  been  for 
some  time  under  water.  I once  attended  a patient  who  was  so 
stunned  by  a fall  from  a horse,  that  for  above  six  hours  he 
scarcely  exhibited  any  signs  of  life;  yet  this  man  by  being  bled, 
and  proper  methods  taken  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  recover- 
ed, and  in  a few  days  was  perfectly  well.  Dr.  Alexander 
gives  an  instance  to  the  same  purpose,  in  the  Edinburgh  Physi- 
cal and  Literary  Essays,  of  a man  who  was  to  all  appearance 
killed  by  a blow  on  the  breast,  but  recovered  upon  being  im- 
mersed for  some  time  in  warm  water.  These  and  other  in- 
stances of  a similar  nature,  which  might  be  adduced,  amount  to 
a full  proof  of  this  fact,  that  many  of  those  unhappy  persons 
who  lose  their  lives  by  falls,  blows,  and  other  accidents,  might  be 
saved  hy  the  use  (^'proper  means  duly  pei'sisted  i?i» 
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Air  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  even  destructive 
to  animals.  This  may  either  happen  from  its  vivifying  princi- 
ple being  destroyed,  or  ffom  subtle  exhalations  with  which  it  is 
impregnated.  Thus  air  that  has  passed  through  burning  fuel  is 
neither  capable  of  supporting  fire  nor  the  life  of  animals.  Hence 
the  danger  of  sleeping  in  close  chambers  with  coal  fires.  Some 
indeed  suppose  the  danger  here  proceeds  from  the  sulphureous 
oil  contained  in  the  coal,  which  is  set  at  liberty  and  diffused  all 
over  the  chamber;  while  others  imagine  it  is  owing  to  the  air  of 
the  room  being  charged  with  phlogiston.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  a situation  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it  is  dangerous  to 
sleep  in  a small  apartment  with  a fire  of  any  kind.  I lately  saw 
four  persons  who  had  been  suftbcated  by  sleeping  in  an  apart- 
ment where  a small  fire  of  coal  had  been  left  burning. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder,  beer,  or  other 
liquors,  in  the  state  of  fermentation,  contains  something  poison- 
ous, which  kills  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence 
there  is  always  danger  in  going  into  cellars  where  a large  quan- 
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tity  of  these  liquors  is  in  a stiite  of  fermentation,  especially  it 
they  have  been  close  shut  up  for  some  time.  There  have  been 
many  instances  of  persons  struck  dead  on  entering  such  places, 
and  of  others  who  have  with  difficulty  escaped. 

When  subterraneous  caves,  that  have  been  very  long  shut,  are 
opened,  or  when  deep  wells  are  cleaned,  which  have  not  been 
emptied  for  several  years,  the  vapours  arising  trom  them  pro- 
duce the  same  effects  as  those  mentioned  above.  For  this  rea- 
son, no  person  ought  to  venture  into  a well,  pit,  cellar,  or  any 
place  that  is  damp,  and  has  been  long  shut  up,  till  the  air  has 
been  sufficiently  purified,  by  burning  gunpowder  in  it.  It  is 
easy  to  know,  as  has  been  observed  in  a former  part  of  this  work^ 
when  the  air  of  such  places  is  unwholesome,  by  letting  down  a 
lighted  candle,  throwing  in  burning  fuel,  or  the  like.  It  these 
continue  to  burn,  people  may  safely  venture  in;  but  where  they 
are  suddenly  extinguished,  no  one  ought  to  enter  till  the  air  has 
been  first  purified  by  fire. 

The  offensive  smell  of  lamps  and  of  candles,  especially  when 
their  flanles  are  extinguislied,  operate  like  other  vapours,  though 
with  less  violence  and  less  suddenly.  There  have,  however,  been 
instances  of  people  killed  by  the  fumes  of  lamps  which  had  been 
extinguished  in  a close  chamber ; and  persons  of  weak,  delicate 
breasts,  generally  find  themselves  quickly  oppressed  in  apart- 
ments illuminated  with  many  candles. 

Such  as  are  sensible  of  their  danger  in  these  situations,  and 
retreat  seasonably  from  it^  are  generally  relieved  as  soon  as  they 
get  into  the  open  air;  or,  if  they  have  any  remaining  uneasiness, 
a little  water  and  vinegar,  or  lemonade,  drank  hot,  affords  them 
relief*.  But  when  they  are  so  far  poisoned,  as  to  have  lost  their 
feeling,  and  understanding,  the  following  means  must  be  used 
for  their  recovery : 

The  patient  should  be  exposed  to  a very  pure,  fi’eshj  and  open 
ffir;  and  volatile  salts,  or  other  stimulating  substances^  held  to 
his  nose*  He  should  next  be  bled  in  the  arm,  or  if  that  does  not 
succeed  in  the  neck.  His  legs  ought  to  be  put  into  warm  water, 
and  well  rubbed.  As  soon  as  he  can  swallow,  some  lemonade, 
or  water  and  vinegarj  with  the  addition  of  a little  nitre,  may  be 
given  him.  . , 

Nor  are  sharp  clysters  by  any  means  to  be  neglected;  these 
may  be  made  by  adding  to  the  common  clyster  syrup  of  buck- 
thorn and  tincture  of  senna,  of  each  two  ounces;  or,  in  their 
stead,  half  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine  dissolved  in  the  yolk  of 
an  egg.  Should  these  things  not  be  at  hand,  two  or  three  large 
spoonfuls  of  common  salt  may  be  put  into  the  clyster.  The 
iame  means,  if  necessary,  which  were  recommended  in  the  former 
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part  of  this  chapter,  may  be  used  to  restore  the  circulation^ 
warmth,  &g. 

Mr.  Tossack,  surgeon  at  Alloa,  relates  the  case  of  a raan  suf- 
focated by  the  steam  of  burning  coal,  whom  he  recovered  by 
blowing  his  breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth,  bleeding  him  in  the 
arm,  and  causing  him  to  be  well  rubbed  and  tossed  about.  And 
Dr.  Freweii,  of  Sussex,  mentioiis  the  case  of  a young  man  who 
was  stupified  by  the  smoke  of  sea-coal,  but  was  recovered  by 
being  plunged  into  cold  water,  and  afterwards  Itaid  in  a warm, 
bed. 

The  practice  of  plunging  persons  suffocated  by  noxious  va- 
pours in  cold  water,  would  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  commofi 
experiment  of  suffocating  dogs  in  the  grotto  del  enni,  and  after- 
wards recovering,  them  by  throwing  them  into  the  neighbouring 
lake. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 

M'hen  cold  is  extremely  severe,  and  a person  is  exposed  to  it 
for  a long  time,  it  proves  mortal,  in  consequence  of  its  stopping 
the  circulation  in  the  extremities,  and  forcing  too  great  a propor- 
tion of  blood  towards  the  brain;  so  that  the  patient  dies  of  a kind 
of  apoplexy,  preceded  by  great  sleepiness.  The  traveller,  in 
this  situation,  who  finds  himself  begin  to  grow  drow'sy,  should 
redouble  his  efforts  to  extricate  himself  from  the  imminent  danger 
he  is  exposed  to.  This  sleep,  which  he  might  consider  as  some 
alleviation  of  his  sufferings,  would,  if  indulged,  prove  his  last. 

Such  violent  effects  of  cc^d  are  happily  not  very  common  in 
this  country;  it  frequently  liappens,  however,  that  the  hands  or 
feet  of  travellers  are  so  benumbed  or  frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger 
ol’  a mortification,  if  proper  means  are  not  used  to  prevent  it, 
Tlie  chief  danger  in  this  situation  arises  from  the  sudden  applica- 
tion of  heat.  It  is  very  common  when  the  hands  or  feet  are 
pinched  with  cold,  to  hold  them  to  the  fire;  yet  reason  and  ob- 
servation shew  that  this  is  a most  dangerous  and  imprudent 
practice. 

Every  peasant  knows,  if  frozen  meat,  fruits,  or  roots  of  any 
kind,  be  brought  near  the  fire,  or  put  into  warm  water,  they  will 
l)e  destroyed  by  rottenness,  or  a kind  of  mortification ; and  that 
the  only  way  to  recover  them,  is  to  immerse  them  for  some  time 
In  very  cold  water.  The  same  observation  holds  with  regard  to 
animals  in  this  condition. 

When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed  with  cold,  they 
ought  cither  to  be  immersed  in  cold  w'ater,  or  rubbed  with  snow, 
till  they  recover  theif  natural  warmth  and  sensibility ; after  wluch^ 
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ilie  person  may  be  removed  into  an  apartment  a little  warmer, 
and  may  drink  some  cups  of  tea,  or  an  infusion  of  elder-flowers 
sweetened  wdtk  honey.  Ef^ery  person  must  have  observed,  wlien 
bis  hands  were  even  but  slightly  alfected  with  cold,  that  the  best 
way  to  warm  them  was  by  washing  them  in  cold  water,  and  con- 
tinuing to  rub  them  well  for  some  time. 

When  a person  has  been  so  long  exposed  to  the  cold,  that  all 
appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will  be  necessary  to  rub  hini  all 
erv  er  with  snow  or  cold  water;  or  what  will  answer  better,  if  it 
can  be  obtained,  to  immerse  him  in  a bath  of  the  very  coldest 
w ater.  There  is  the  greatest  encouragement  to  persist  in  the  use 
of  these  means,  as  we  are  assured  that  persons  who  had  remain- 
ed in  the  snow,  or  had  been  exposed  to  the  freezing  air  during 
flve  or  six  successive  days,  and  who  had  discovered  no  marks  ot 
life  for  several  hours,  have  nevertheless  been  revived, 

I have  always  thought,  that  the  whitloes,  kibes,  chilblains,  and 
other  inflammations  of  the  extremities,  w'hich  are  so  common 
among  the  peasants  in  the  cokl  season,  were  cliiefly  occasioned  by 
their  sudden  transitions  from  cold  to  heat  After  they  have  been 
exposed  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold,  they  immediately  apply 
their  hands  and  feet  to  the  fire,  or^  if  they  have  occasion,  plunge 
them  into  warm  water,  by  which  means,  if  a mortification  does 
not  happen,  an  inflammation  seldom  fails  to  ensue.  Most  of  the 
ill  consequences  from  tliis  quarter  might  be  easily  avoided,  bj 
only  observing  the  precautions  mentioned  above. 


EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  HEAT. 

The  effects  of  extreme  heat,  though  not  so  common  in  this 
country,  are  no  less  fatal,  and  much  more  sudden  than  those  of 
cold.  In  hot  countries  people  frequently  drop  down  dead  in  the 
streets,  exhausted  with  heat  and  fatigue.  In  this  case,  if  any 
warm  cordial  can  be  poured  into  the  mouth,  it  ought  to  be  done. 
If  this  cannot  be  effected,  they  may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a 
clyster.  Volatile  spirits,  and  other  things  of  a stimulating  nature, 
may  be  applied  to  the  skin,  which  should  be  well  rubbed  with 
coarse  cloths,  whipped  with  nettles,  or  other  stimulating  things. 
Some  of  the  ancient  physicians  are  said  to  have  restored  to  life 
persons  apparently  dead,  by  beating  them  with  rods. 

Head-aches  are  often  occasioned  by  exposure  to  intense  heat;  and 
in  warm  climates,  where  people  are  very  liable  to  what  they  call 
coups  de  soldi  or  strokes  of  the  sun,  it  is  a common  custom  to  lay 
linen  cloths,  several  times  doubled,  on  the  head,  and  to  keep  them 
moistened  with  very  cold  water  for  half  an  hour,  or  till  the  stupor 
is  diminished.  This  thev  term  drawinpr  the  fire  out  of  the  head. 
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OF  FAINTING  FITS,  AND  OTHER  CASES  WHICH 
REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE  ASSISTANCE. 

STRONG  and  liealthy  pcrscws,  \v]io  abound  witli  blood,  are  of- 
ten seized  with  sudden  fainting  fits,  after  violent  exercise, 
drinking  freely  of  warm  or  strong  liquors,  exposure  to  great  heat, 
intense  application  to  study,  or  the  like. 

In  such  cases  the  patient  should  be  mady  to  smell  to  some  vine- 
gar. His  temples,  forehead,  and  Avrists,  ought  at  the  same  time 
to  be  bathed  with  vinegar  mixed  witli  an  equal  quantity  of  Avarm 
water;  and  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  Avith  four  or  five 
times  as  much  Avater,  may,  if  he  can  SAvalloAV,  be  poured  into  his 
mouth. 

• If  the  fainting  proves  obstinate,  or  degenerates  into  a syncope, 
that  is,  an  abolition  of  feeling  and  understanding,  the  patient  must 
be  bled.  After  the  bleeding,  a clyster  Avill  be  proper,  and  then 
lie  should  be  kept  easy  and  quiet,  only  giving  him  every  half  hour 
a cup  or  tAvo  of  an  infusion  of  any  mild  vegetable,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  sugar  and  vinegar. 

When  SAvoonings,  which  arise  from  tliis  cause,  occur  frequently 
in  the  same  person,  he  should,  in  order  to  escape  them,  confine 
blmself  to  a light  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and 
other  A^egetables.  His  drink  out  to  be  Avater  or  small  beer,  and 
be  should  sleep  but  moderately,  and  take  much  exercise. 

Rut  fainting  fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a defect  than  an 
excess  of  blood.  Hence  they  are  very  ready  to  happen  after  great 
evacuations  of  any  kind,  obstinate  watching,  want  of  appetite,  or 
such  like.  In  these,  an  almost  directly  opposite  course  to  that 
nientioned  above  must  be  pursued. 

The  patient  should  be  laid  in  bed,  Avlth  his  head  Ioav,  and  be- 
ing covered,  should  have  his  legs,  thighs,  arms,  and  his  Avhole 
body,  rubbed  strongly  Avith  hot  flannels.  Himgary-AAnter,  vola- 
tile salts,  or  strong  smelling  herbs,  as  rue,  mint,  or  rosemary^ 
3nav  be  held  to  his  nose.  His  mouth  may  be  Avet  A\'ith  a little 
rum  or  brandy;  and,  if  he  can  sAvalioAv,  some  hot  Avme,  mixed 
Avith  sugar  and  cinnamon,  Avhich  is  an  excellent  cordial,  may  be 
poured  into  his  mouth.  A compress  of  flannel  dipt  in  hot  Avine 
or  brandy  must  be  applied  to  tlie  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  Avann 
bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  laid  to  his  feet. 
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As  soon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a little,  lie  should  take 
Some  strong  soup  or  broth,  or  a little  bread  or  biscuit  soaked  in 
liot-spiced  wine.  To  prevent  the  return  of  the  fits,  he  ought  to 
take  often,  but  in  small  quantities,  some  light,  yet  strengthening 
nourishment,  as  panado  made  with  soup  instead  of  water,  new- 
laid  eggs  lightly  poached,  chocolate,  light  roast-meats,  jellies,  and 
such  like. 

Those  fainting-fits,  which  are  the  effect  of  bleeding  or  of  the 
violent  operation  of  purges,  belong  to  this  class.  Such  as  happen 
after  artificial  bleeding  are  seldom 'dangerous,  generally  terminat- 
ing as  soon  as  the  patient  is  laid  upon  the  bed;  indeed,  persons 
subject  to  this  kind,  should  always  be  bled  lying,  in  order  to 
prevent  it.  Should  the  fainting,  however,  continue  longer  than 
usual,  volatile  spirits  may  be  held  to  the  nose,  and  rubbed  on  the 
temples,  kc. 

When  fainting  is  the  effect  of  too  strong  or  acrid  purges  or  vo- 
mits, the  patient  must  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  if  he  had  taken 
poison.  He  should  be  made  to  drink  plentifully  of  milk,  warm 
water,  and  oil,  barley-water,  or  such  like^;  emollient  clysters  will 
likewise  be  proper,  and  |the  patient’s  strength  should  afterwards 
be  recruited,  by  giving  him  generous  cordials,  and  anodyne  me- 
dicines. 

Fainfmgs  are  often  occasioned  by  indigestion.  This  inay  either 
proceed  from  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  food.  When  the 
former  of  these  is  the  cause,  the  cure  will  be  best  performed  by 
vomiting,  which  may  be  promoted  by  causing  the  patient  to 
drink  a weak  infusion  of  camomile-flowers,  cardmis  benediefus,-  or 
the  like.  When  the  disorder  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the 
food,  the  patient,  as  in  tlie  case  of  weakness,  must  be  revived 
^y  strong  smells,  kc. ; after  which  he  should  be  made,  to  swal- 
low a large  quantity  of  light  warm  fluid,  which  may  serve  to 
drown,  as  it  w’ere  the  offending  matter,  to  soften  its  acrimony, 
and  either  to  effect  a discharge  of  it,  by  vomiting,  or  force  it 
down  into  the  intestines. 

Even  disagreeable  smells  will  sometimes  occasion  swoonings, 
especially  in  people  of  weak  nerves.  W^hen  this  happens,  the 
patient  should  be  carried  into  the  open  air,  have  stimulating 
things  held  to  his  nose,  and  those  substances  wliich  are  disagree- 
able to  him  ought  immediately  to  be  removed.  But  we  have 
already  taken  notice  of  swoomngs  which  arise  from  nervous  dis- 
orders, and  shall  therefore  say  no  more  upon  that  head. 

Fainting  fits  often  happen  in  the  progress  of  diseases.  In  the 
beginning  of  putrid  diseases  they  generally  denote  an  oppression 
at  the  stomach  or  a mass  of  corrupted  humours,  and  tliey  cease 
after  evacuations  cither  by  vomit  or  stool.  When  they  occur 
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at  tlic  beginning  of  malignant  fevers,  they  indicate  gi’cat  danger. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  vinegar  used  both  externally  and  internally 
is  tlie  best  remedy  during  the  paroxysm,  and  plenty  of  lemon 
juice  and  water  after  it.  SM'oonings  which  happen  in  diseases 
accompanied  with  great  evacuations,  must  be  treated  like  those 
which  are  owing  to  weakness,  and  the  evacuations  ought  to  be 
restrained.  When  they  happen  to^’ards  the  end  of  a violent  fit 
of  an  iiUermitting  fever,  or  at  that  of  each  exacerbation  of  a con- 
tinual fever,  tlie  patient  must  be  supported  by  small  draughts  of 
wine  and  water. 

Delieate  and  liysteric  women  are  very  liable  to  swoonings  or 
fainting  fits  after  delivery.  These  might  be  often  prevented  by 
generous  cordials,  and  the  admission  of  fresh  air.  AVhen  they 
are  occasioned  by  excessive  flooding  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
restrained.  They  are  generally  the  effect  of  mere  weakness  or 
exhaustion.  Dr.  Engleman  relates  the  case  of  a w'oman  ‘in 
childbed,  who  after  being  happily  delivered,  suddenly  fainted, 
and  lay  upwards  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  apparently  dead.  A 
physician  was  sent  for;  her  own  maid,  in  the  meanwhile,  being 
out  of  ])atience  at  his  ‘delay,  attempted  to  assist  her  herself,  and 
extending  herself  upon  her  mistress,  applied  her  mouth  to  Iier'^s, 
blew  in  as  much  breath  as  she  possibly  could,  and  in  a very  short 
time  the  exhausted  woman  awaked  as  out  of  a profound  sleep; 
when  proper  things  being  giv^en  her,  she  soon  recovered. 

^The  maid  being  asked  how  she  came  to  think  of  this  expe- 
dient, said,  she  had  seen  it  practised  at  Altenburgb,  by  midwives 

;on  children  w ith  the  happiest  effect.' 

We  mention  this  ciise  chiefly  that  other  niidwdves  may  be  in- 
duced to  follow  sa  laudable  an  example.  Many  children  are 
Ixirn  without  any  signs  of  life,  and  others  expire  soon  after  the 
birth,  who  might  wntliout  all  doubt,  by  proper  care,  be  restored 
to  life. 

From  w'hatev'er  cause  fainting  fits  proceed,  fresh  air  is  always 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  patient.  By  not  attending  to 
this  circumstance,  people  often  kill  their  friends  while  they  are . 
endeavouring  to  save  them.  Alarmed  at  the  patient's  situation, 
they  call  in  a crow'd  of  people  to  his  assistance,  or  perhaps  to 
witnc.ss  his  exit,  whose  breathing  exhausts  the  air,  and  increases 
the  danger.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  this  practice,  w^hich 
is  very  eoinmon  among  the  low'cr  sortof  people,  often  proves  fatal, 
especially  to  the  delicate,  and  such  persons  as  fall  into  fainting 
fits  from  mere  exhaustion,  or  the  violence  of  some  disease.  No 
more  persons  ought  ever  to  be  admitted  into  the  room  w'here  a 
patient  lies  in  a swoon,  than  are  absolutely  necessary  for  his 
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assistance,  and  the  windows  of  the  apartment  should  always  he 
opened,  at  least  as  far  as  to  admit  a stream  of  fresh  air. 

Persons  subject  to  frequent  swoonings  or  fainting  fits,  should 
neglect  no  means  to  remove  the  cause  of  them , as  their  conse^ 
quences  are  always  injurious  to  the  constitution.  Every  faint- 
ing fit  leaves  the  person  in  dejection  and  weakness;  the  secre- 
tions are  thereby  suspended,  the  humours  disposed  to  stagnation, 
coagulations  and  obstructions  are  formed,  and,  il  the  motion  ot 
the  blood  be  totally  intercepted,  or  very  considerably  checked, 
polypuses  are  sometimes  formed  in  the  heart  or  larger  vessels. 
The  only  kind  of  swoonings  not  to  be  dreaded,  are  those  which 
sometimes  mark  the  cr'ms  in  fevers;  yet  even  these  ought,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  be  removed. 

OF  INTOXICATION. 

The  effects  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No  kind  of  poison 
kills  more  certainly  than  an  overdose  of  ardent  spirits.  Some- 
times, by  destroying  the  nervous  energy,  they  put  an  end  to  life 
at  once;  but  in  general  their  effects  are  more  slow",  and  in  many 
respects  similar  to  those  of  opium.  Other  kinds  of  intoxicating 
liquors  may  prove  fatal  when  taken  to  excess,  as  well  as  ardent 
spirits;  but  they  may  generally  be  discharged  by  vomiting,  which 
ought  always  to  be  excited  when  the  stomach  is  overcharged 
with  liquor. 

More  of  those  unhappy  persons  who  die  intoxicated  lose  their 
lives  from  an  inability  to  conduct  themselves,  than  from  the  de- 
structive quality  of  the  liquor.  Unable  to  walk,  they  tumble 
down,  and  lie  in  some  awkward  posture,  which  obstructs  the 
circulation  or  breathing,  and  often  continue  in  this  situation  till 
they  die.  No  person,  w hen  drunk,  should  be  left  by  himself  till 
his  clothes  have  been  loosened,  and  his  body  laid  in  such  a posture 
as  is  most  favourable  for  continuing  the  vital  motions,  discharg- 
ing the  contents  of  the  stomach,  &c.  The  best  posture  for  dis- 
charging the  contents  of  the  stomach  is  to  lay  the  person  upon 
his  belly;  when  asleep  he  may  be  laid  on  his  side,  with  his  head 
a little  raised,  and  particular  care  must  be  taken  that  his  neek  be 
no  w"ay  bent,  twisted,  or  have  any  thing  too  tight  about  it. 

The  excessive  degree  of  thirst  occasioned  by  drinking  strong 
liquors,  often  induces  people  to  quench  it  by  taking  wEat  is  hurt- 
ful. I have  known  fatal  consequences  even  from  drinking  freely 
of  milk  after  a debauch  of  wine  or  sour  punch;  these  acid  liquors, 
together  vnth  the  heat  of  the  stomach,  having  coagulated  the  milk 
in  such  a manner  that  it  could  never  be  digested.  The  safest 
drink  after  a debauch  i$  water  with  a toast,  tea,  infusions  of  balm. 
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srige,  barley-water,  and  such  like.  If  the  person  wants  to  vomit, 
he  may  drink  a weak  iniusion  of  camoniile-fiowcrs,  or  lukewarm 
water  and  oil;  but,  in  tliis  condition,  vomiting  may  generally  be 
excited  by  only  tickling  the  throat  with  the  finger  or  a feather. 

Tnsteatl  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  different  symptoms  of  in- 
toxication which  indicate  danger,  and  proposing  a general  plan 
of  treatment  for  persons  in  this  situation,  I shall  briefly  relate  thr 
liistory  of  a case  which  lately  fell  under  rny  own  observation, 
wherein  most  of  those  symptoms  usually  reckoned  dangerous  con- 
curred, and  where  the  treatment  was  successful. 

A young  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had,  fora  hire,  drank 
ten  glasses  of  strong  brandy,  lie  soon  after  fell  fast  asleep,  and 
continued  in  that  situation  for  several  hours,  till  at  length  his  un- 
easy manner  of  breathing,  the  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and 
other  threatening  symptoms  alarmed  his  friends  and  made  them 
send  for  me.  I found  him  still  .sleeping,  his  countenance  gliastly, 
and  his  skin  covered  with  a cold  clammy  sweat.  Almost  the 
only  signs  of  life  remaining  were,  a deep  laborious  breathing,  and 
a convulsive  motion  or  agitation  of  his  bowels. 

I tried  to  rouse  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching,  shaking,  ap- 
})lying  volatile  spirits,  and  other  stimulating  things  to  his  nose, 
ike.  A few  ounces  of  blood  were  likewise  taken  from  his  arm, 
and  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  \vater  w'as  ]K)urcd  into  his  mouth; 
but  as  he  could  not  swallow^,  very  little  of  this  got  into  the  sto- 
mach. None  of  these  things  having  the  least  effect,  and  the 
danger  seeming  to  increase,  I ordered  his  legs  to  be  put  into 
warm  w-ater  and  a sharp  clyster  to  be  immediately  administered. 
This  gave  him  a stool,  and  was  the  first  thing  that  relieved  liiin. 
It  was  afteiwvards  repeated  Avith  the  same  happv  effect,  and 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  his  recovery.  He  then  began  to 
show  some  signs  of  life,  took  drink  when  it  Avas  offered  iiim,  and 
came  gradually  to  his  senses.  He  continued,  liow^ever,  for  seve- 
ral days  Aveak  and  feverish,  and  complained  much  of  a soreness 
in  his  boAvels  Avhich  gradually  Avent  off,  by  means  of  a slender 
diet,  and  cool  mucilaginous  liquors. 

This  young  man  Avould  probaby  have  been  suffered  to  die, 
Avithout  any  assistance  being  called,  had  not  a neighbour,  a few 
days  before,  Avho  had  been  advised  to  drink  a bottle  of  spirits  to 
cure  him  of  an  ague,  expired  under  very  similar  circumstances. 


OF  SUFFOCATION  AND  STRANGLING. 

These  may  sometimes  proceed  from  an  infarction  of  the  lungs, 
produced  by  viscid  clammy  humours,  or  a spasmodic  affection 
of  the  nerves  of  that  organ.  Persons  Avho  feed  grosslv,  and' 
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abound  in  rich  blood,  are  very  liable  td  suffocating  fits  fi'onl  the 
former  of  these  causes;  Such  ought,  as  soon  as  they  are  attack- 
ed, to  be  bled,  to  receive  an  emollient  clyster,  and  to  take  fre- 
quently a cup  of  diluting  liquor  with  a little  nitre  in  it.  They 
should  likewise  receive  the  steams  of  hot  vinegar  into  their  lungs 
by  breathing. 

Nervous  and  asthmatic  persons  are  rtiost  subject  to  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  lungs.  In  this  case  the ’patient’s  legs  should 
be  immersed  in  warm  water,  and  the  steams  of  vinegar  a})plied 
as  above;  Warm  diluting  liquors  should  likewise  be  drank;  to 
a cup  of  which  a tea-spoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may  occa- 
sionally be  added.  Burnt  paper,  feathers,  or  leather,  may  be 
held  to  the  patient’s  nose,  and  fresh  air  should  be  freely  admitted 
to  him; 

Infants  are  often  suffocated  by  the  carelessness  or  inattention 
of  their  nurses*.  An  infant  when  in  bed  should  always  be  laid 
so  that  it  cannot  tumble  down  with  its  head  under  the  l)ed- 
clothes ; and  when  in  a cradle,  its  face  ought  never  to  be  covered. 
A small  degree  of  attention  to  these  two  simple  rules  would  save 
the  lives  of  many  infants,  and  prevent  others  from  being  rendered 
weak  and  sickly  all  their  days  by  the  injuries  done  to  their  lungs. 

Instead  of  laying  down  a plan  for  the  recovery  of  infants  who 
are  suffocated^  or  overlaid^  as  it  is  termed,  by  their  nurses,  I 
shall  give  the  history  of  a case  related  by  Monsieur  Janin,  of 
the  Royal  College  of  surgery  at  Paris,  as  it  was  attended  with 
success,  and  contains  almost  every  thing  that  can  be  done  on  such 
occasions. 

A nurse  having  had  the  misfortune  to  overlay  a child,  he  was 
called  in,  and  found  the  infant  without  any  signs  of  life;  no  pul- 
sation in  the  arteries,  no  respiration,  the  face  livid,  the  eyes  open^ 
dull,  and  tarnished,  the  nose  full  of  snivel,  the  mouth  gapping, 
in  short  it  was  almost  cold.  Whilst  some  linen  cloths  and  a 
parcel  of  ashes  were  warming,  he  had  the  boy  unswathed,  and 
laid  him  in  a warm  bed,  and  on  the  right  side.  He  then  was 
rubbed  all  over  with  fine  linen,  for  fear  of  fretting  his  tender  and 
delicate  skin.  As  soon  as  the  ashes  had  received  their  due  degree 
of  heat,  Mr.  J anin  buried  him  in  them,  except  the  face,  placed 
him  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  he  had  been  at  first 
laid,  and  covered  him  with  a blanket.  He  had  a bottle  of  eau 
de  luce  in  his  pocket,  which  he  presented  to  his  nose  from  time  to 

* These  accidents  are  not  always  the  effects  of  carelessness.  I have  known  an 
infant  overlaid  by  its  mother  being  seized  in  the  night  with  an  hysteric  fit.  This 
ought  to  serve  as  a caution  against  employing  hysteric  women  as  nurses;  and  should 
likewise  teach  such  women  never  to  lay  an  infant  in  the  same  bed  with  themselves, 
hut  :n  a small  adjacent  one. 
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time;  and  between  whiles  some  puffs  of  tobacco  were  blown  tip 
‘liis  nostrils;  to  these  succeeded  the  blowing  into  his  mouth,  and 
sijLieezing  tight  his  nose.  Animal  heat  began  thus  to  be  excited 
gradually;  the  pulsations  of  the  temporal  artery  were  soon  felt, 
tile  breathing  became  more  frequent  and  free,  and  the  eyes  closed 
and  opened  alternately.  At  length  the  child  fetched  some  cries 
expressive  ol‘  his  want  of  the  breast,  which  being  applied  to  his 
mouth  he  catched  it  with  avidity,  and  sucked  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  to  him.  Though  the  pulsations  of  the  arteries  were 
by  this  time  very  well  re-established,  and  it  was  hot  weather,  yet 
Mr.  J ANiN  thought  it  advisable  to  leave  his  little  patient  three 
([uarters  of  an  hour  longer  under  the  ashes.  He  was  afterwards 
taken  out,  cleaned  and  dressed  as  usual;  to  which  a gentle  sleep 
succeeded,  and  he  continued  perfectly  well. 

Mr.  Janin  mentions  likewise  an  example  of  a young  man  who 
)iad  hanged  himself  through  despair,  to  whom  he  adaiinistered 
help  as  effectually  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

Mr.  Glover,  surgeon  in  Doctors  Commons,  London,  relates 
the  case  of  a |xn’son  v/ho  was  restored  to  Hie  after  twenty-nine 
minutes  hanging,  and  continued  in  good  health  for  many  years 
after. 

The  principal  means  used  to  restore  this  man  to  life,  were 
opening  the  temporal  artery  and  the  external  jugular;  rubbing 
the  back,  mouth,  and  neck,  with  a quantity  of  volatile  spirits 
and  oil;  administering  the  tobacco  clyster  by  means  of  lighted 
pij)es,  and  strong  frictions  of  tlie  legs  and  arms.  This  course 
had  been  continued  for  about  four  hours,  w^hen  an  incision  w'as 
made  into  tlve  windpipe,  and  air  blown  strongly  through  a ca- 
nula  into  the  lungs.  About  twenty  minutes  after  this,  the  blood 
at  the  artery  began  to  run  down  the  face,  and  a slow  pulse  was- 
just  perceptible  at  the  wrist.  The  frictions  were  continued  for 
some  time  longer;  his  pulse  became  more  frequent,  and  his  mouth 
and  nose  being  irritated  with  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac,  he  opened 
his  eyes.  Warm  cordials  were  then  administered  to  him,  and  in 
two  days  he  w'as  so  w'ell  as  to  be  able  to  walk  eight  miles; 

These  cases  are  sufficient  to  shew  wffiat  may  be  done  for  the 
recovery  of  those  unhapj^y  persons  who  strangle  themselves  in  a 
fit  of  despair. 

OF  PERSONS  WHO  EXPIRE  IN  CONVULSION  FITS. 

Convulsion  fits  often  constitute  the  last  scene  of  acute  or  chronic 
disorders.  When  this  is  the  case,  there  can  remain  but  small 
hopes  of  the  patient’s  recovery  after  expiring  in  a fit.  But  when 
a person  who  appears  to  be  in  perfect  health,  is  suddenly  seized 
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with  a convulsion  fit,  and  seems  to  expire,  some  attempts  ought  al- 
ways to  be  made  to  restore  him  to  life.  Infants  are  most  liable 
to  convulsions,  and  are  often  earned  off  very  suddenly  by  one  o? 
more  fits  about  the  time  of  teething.  There  are  many  well  au- 
thenticated accounts  of  infants  having  been  restored  to  life,  after 
they  had  to  all  appearance  expired  in  convulsions;  but  we  shall 
only  relate  the  following  instance  mentioned  by  Dr,  Johnson  in 
his  pamphlet  on  the  practkabiUt^  of  recovering  pei'sons  visibly 
dead. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Clements  in  Colchester,  a child  of  six 
months  old  lying  upon  its  mother’s  lap,  having  had  the  breast, 
was  seized  ivith  a strong  convulsion  lit,  which  lasted  so  long,  and 
and  ended  with  so  total  a privation  of  motion  in  the  body,  lungs, 
and  pulse,  that  it  was  deemed  absolutely  dead.  It  was  according- 
ly stripped,  laid  out,  the  passing-bell  ordered  to  be  tolled,  and  a 
coffin  to  be  made;  but  a neighbouring  gentlewoman  who  used  to 
admire  the  child,  liearing  of  its  sudden  death,  hastened  to  the 
house,  and  upon  examining  the  child,  found  it  not  cold,  its  joints 
limber,  and  fancied  that  a glass  she  held  to  its  mouth  and  nose 
was  a little  damped  with  the  breath;  upon  which  she  took  the 
child  in  her  lap,  sat  down  before  the  fire,  rubbed  it,  and  kept  it 
in  gentle  agitation.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour  she  felt  the  heart 
begin  to  beat  faintly;  she  then  put  a little  of  the  mother’s  milk 
into  its  mouth,  continued  to  rub  its  palms  and  soles,  found  the 
child  begin  to  move,  and  the  milk  was  swallowed ; and  in  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  to  its  dis- 
consolate mother  the  babe  quite  recovered,  eager  to  lay  hold  of 
the  breast,  and  able  to  suck  again.  The  child  throve,  Jjad  no 
more  fits,  is  grown  up,  and  at  present  alive, 

These  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power  of  every  per- 
son, were  sufficient  to  restore  to  life  an  infant  to  all  appearance 
dead,  and  who  in  all  probability,  hut  for  the  use  of  these  simple 
endeavours,  would  have  remained  so.  There  are,  however, 
many  other  things  which  might  be  done  in  case  the  above  should 
not  succeed;  as  rubbing  the  Ixxly  with  strong  spirits,  covering  it 
with  warm  ashes  or  salt,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  thro^^ing  up 
w'arm  stimulating  clysters  or  the  smoke  of  tobacco  into  the  in- 
testines, and  such  like. 

When  children  are  dead  born,  or  expire  soon  after  the  birth, 
the  same  means  ought  to  be  used  for  their  recovery  as  if  they 
had  expired  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  mentioned  above. 

These  directions  may  likewise  be  extended  to  adults,  attention 
being  always  paid  to  the  age  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
patient. 

The  foregoing  cases  and  observations  afford  sufficient  proof  of’ 
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tlie  success  which  may  attend  tlie  endeavours  of  persons  totally 
ignorant  of  medicine,  in  assisting  those  who  are  suddenly  deprived 
of  life  by  any  accident  or  disease.  Many  facts  of  a similar  nature 
might  be  adduced,  were  it  necessary;  but  these,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  sufficient  to  call  up  the  attention  qf  the  public,  and  to  excite 
the  humane  and  benevolent  to  exert  their  utniost  endeavours  fof 
the  preservation  of  their  fellow-men. 

The  success  of  the  Humane  Society  for  the  recovery  of  drowned 
persons,  has  been  equal  to  its  philanthropic  purpose;  and  a great 
proportion  of  these  have  been  restored  without  medical  aid.  In 
other  cases  of  suspended  animation,  similar  means  might  be  used 
Aviih  success,  especially  in  sudden  apparent  deaths  in  fits,  .where 
the  person,  without  any  visible  cause,  falls  down  and  expires; 
or  when  })roceeding  from  casualities,  suffocation  from  the  sub 
phureous  damps  of  coal-pits,  mines,  and  the  air  of  shut  up  ca- 
verns, or  other  noxious  vapours;  lastly,  in  apparent  deatlis,  from 
cold,  hunger,  strangling,  &c. ; in  all  these  cases  remedies  should 
always  be  attempted  and  persevered  in,  till  actual  death  be  com- 
pletely ascertained. 

Every  person  should  be  acquainted  with  such  remedies,  as 
these  are  not  cases  to  wait  for  medica^  aid,  nor  do  they  require 
medical  skill.  The  principal  thing  is,  to  restore  warmth  and  the 
vital  motions,  by  blowing  air  intq  the  lungs,  friction,  bleeding, 
and  adtninistering  clysters  and  yordials,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  premiuni  offered  for  the  reward  of  recovering 
drowned  or  apparently  dead  persons,  is  highly  proper;  but  the 
innate  satisfaction  of  restoring  a fellow-creature  to  life  will  itself 
be  a complete  re\yard  tP  every  benevolent  mind. 


CHAPTER  LV. 


OF  COLD  BATHING,  WITH  REMARKS  ON  THE 
CASES  IN  WHICH  THE  WARM  BATH 
IS  MORE  ADVISABLE, 

1 IMMERSION  in  cold  water  is  a custom  which  lays  claim  to 
^ the  most  remote  antiquity.  Indeed  it  must  have  been  coeval 
with  man-  himself.  Thp  necessity  of  water  for  the  purpose  of 
cleanliness,  and  the  pleasure  arising  from  its  application  to  the 
body  in  hot  countries,  must  very  early  have  recommended  it  to 
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tlie  human  species.  Even  the  example  of  other  animals  was 
sufficient  to  sive  the  hint  to  man.  By  instinct,  many  of  them  are 
led  to  apply  cold  water  in  this  manner;  and  some,  when  deprived 
of  its  use,  have  been  known  to  languish,  and  even  to  die.  But 
whether  the  practice  of  cold-bathing  arose  from  necessity,  reason- 
ing, or  imitation,  is  an  inquiry  of  little  consequence;  our  business 
is  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  may  be  deriv’ed  Irom  it, 
when  judiciously  resorted  to,  and  the  danger  attending  its  im- 
proper  use. 

People  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  simple  clement  of  Avater  can 
do  no  hurt,  and  that  they  may  plunge  into  it  at  any  time  with 
impunity.  In  this,  however,  they  are  much  mistaken.  1 have 
known  apoplexies  occasioned  by  going  into  the  cold-bath,  and 
fevers  excited  by  staying  long  in  it.  There  are  also  instances  of 
maladies  being  so  much  aggravated  by  its  constant  use,  as  to  be 
rendered  incurable. 

Absurd  preiudices  against  cold-bathing  are  no  less  blamab  e 
and  iniurious.  As  a preservative  of  health,  its  regular  u^se  can- 
not be  too  much  inculcated.  It  strengthens  the  lax  li  res  o 
children,  and  in  all  periods  of  life  gives  tone  and  vigour  to  the 
body,  and  enables  the  vital  organs  fully  to  perform  tlieir  i unc- 
tions. It  steels  the  frame  against  cold,  damp,  and  changcab  e 
weather,  and  is  the  best  preventive  of  diseases  arising  irqm  debi- 
litv,  a relaxed  skin,  or  from  obstructed  or  excessive  perspiration 

llcmaining  too  long  in  the  water,  however,  is  dangerous,  and 
instead  of  strengthening  is  apt  to  relax  the  system,  and  to  chi  1 
the  blood,  cramp  the  muscles,  and  occasion  an  excessive  llow^  ot 
humours  towards  the  head.  A single  plunge  is  sufficient,  though 
swimmers  accustomed  to  the  water  may  continue  their  favourite 
amusement  for  five  or  six  minutes,  and  if  in  the  sea,  considerably 


longer,  without  injury. 

The  morning  is  in  every  respect  the  best  time  for  j^rsons  m 
health  using  this  exercise,  and  it  never  should  be  used  immedi- 
ately after  dinner,  after  much  fatigue,  or  when  over-heated.  At 
the  same  time  the  body  ought  to  liave  a gentle  glow  or  tempe- 
rate warmth  by  a little  exercise  before  bathing,  and  alter  it  is 
over,  and  the  body  rubbed  dry  instantly  on  coming  out  of  the 
w'ater:  half  an  hour’s  exercise  will  be  essentially  serviceable. 

’ AVith  respect  to  the  cold  bath  used  as  a remedy  in  disease, 
much  will  depend  on  the  nature  and  state  of  the  disease;  if  it  be 
a case  of  delicacy  and  danger,  this  remedy  should  not  be  resorted 
to  without  the  best  advice.  In  less  essential  situations,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  and  observations  may  be  of  service. 

It  is  aiw^ays  important  to  consider  whether  the  patient  have 
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strength  to  bear  the  shock;  for  although  it  is  true  that  the  bath 
is  an  excellent  bracer  in  all  cases  of  relaxation,  languor,  and 
muscular  or  nervous  weakness,  yet  it  must  ever  be  understood 
> Avith  a proviso  that  there  remains  sufficient  stamina  to  produce  a 
due  reraction  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  on  which  all  the  salutary 
effects  of  cokl-bathing  depend.  If  the  immersion  be  folloAved  by 
;m  agreeable  glow,  and  sense  of  alacrity,  it  is  a sure  sign  that  it 
agrees  with  the  constitution. 

In  scrophula,  the  cold  bath,  and  particularly  in  the  sea,  has 
been  found  of  the  greatest  service,  especially  if  the  sea-water  b^ 
taken  also  inwardly.  It  Avill  then  act  both  as  a tonic  or  bracer, 
and  a detergent  or  purifier;  and  certainly  a regular  course  of  sea- 
bathing, Avith  the  internal  use  of  the  salt-water,  Avith  good  air, 
exercise,  and  a light  nourishing  diet,  are  the  best  means  of  check- 
ing the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  counteracting  its  morbid  effects. 
But  this  is  only  Avith  respect  to  the  external  symptoms  of  the 
malady,  and  before  it  has  arrived  at  a certain  pitch,  or  reduced 
the  patient  to  extreme  Aveakness.  In  this  case,  and  where  any 
external  effects  of  the  disorder  are  present,  salt-Avat^r  bathing  or 
drinking  would  be  extremely  injurious. 

In  cutaneous  diseases  in  general,  tlie  cold-bath  should  not  be 
A’cntured  upon  Avithout  medical  advice.  There  are  many  of 
them,  and  many  stages,  Avhere  it  Avould  repel  the  eruption,  and 
jierhaps  drive  its  seeds  into  some  vital  part,  in  spite  of  Nature’s 
efforts  to  throw  them  off.  In  such  cases  the  warm-bath  must 
have  the  decided  preference.  'Wherever  sea-bathing  is  used,  in 
cases  Avhere  blotches  or  pimples  appear  externally,  the  sea-A\^ater 
ehould  be  taken  at  the  same  time,  as  a moderate  and  cooling 
operient,  to  carry  off  im})uritics.  Half  a pint  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing, immediately  on  coining  out  of  the  sea,  and  as  much  half  an 
hour  after,  Avill  generally  be  sufficient:  but,  if  necessary,  tlie  dose 
may  be  increased  Avithout  inconvenience. 

In  d iseases  of  the  skin  and  habit,  sea-water,  from  the  gently 
stimulating,  detergent,  and  healing  properties  of  its  saline  im- 
jircgnation,  is  much  preferable  to  river  Avater.  It  cleanses  sores, 
and  promotes  the  process  of  granulation,  and  has  been  often  knoAvn 
to  discuss  swellings  that  have  resisted  the  most  powerful  medicines. 
Deep  seated  ulcers,  beyond  tlie  reach  of  other  applications,  some- 
times yield  to  its  penetrating  action. 

A great  advantage  of  the  sea-water  in  chronic  diseases  is,  that 
it  may  be  persevered  in  for  a long  time,  without  Aveakening  the 
intestines  or  the  constitution.  Both  the  external  and  internal  use 
of  it,  however,  (which  it  is  to  be  remembered  should  ahvays  go 
together,)  must  be  employed  at  first  only  two  or  three  times  a« 
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weekj  and  proceeding  gradually  till  the  patient. can  bear  it  proper- 
ly every  day;  and  it  should  be  gradually  discontinued  in  the  same 
manner. 

When  the  cold  bath  occasions  chillness,  loss  of  appetite,  list- 
iissness,  pain  of  the  breasts,  head-aches,  or  bowel  disorders,  such 
consequences  prove  its  disagreement  with  the  patient. 

But  it  may  sometimes  be  highly  dangerous  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. In  all  obstinate  obstructions,  and  in  diseases  of  the  lungs 
or  brain,  as  well  as  particular  affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
the  consequences  may  be  fatal.  A nervous  asthma,  or  atrophy, 
may  be  mistaken  for  a consumption  of  the  lungs,  yet  for  the  two 
first  the  cold-bath  is  beneficial,  and  in  the  last  injiu*ious,  and  pro- 
bably fatal. 

Persons  of  a plethoric  or  full  habit  ought  not  witliout  precau- 
tion to  use  the  cold-bath.  They  run  the  risk  of  bursting  a blood 
vessel,  or  producing  an  inflammation  in  an  important  part;  but  if 
they  previously  employ  proper  evacuants,  and  particularly  the 
sea-water,  for  aome  time,  bathing  will  have  the  best  effects,  either 
in  plethoric  or  extremely  nervous  debilitated  habits;  even  a single 
dip  may  produce  fevers,  palsies,  apoplexies,  and  death. 

Persons  of  extreme  nervous  debility,  however,  will  be  much 
benefited  by  the  cold-bath,  if  not  taken  too  precipitately.  Not 
only  women  of  delicate  habits  and  weakly  children,  but  men  in 
the  same  predicament,  should  begin  with  the  tepid  bath,  at  the 
same  degree  as  that  of  animal  heat,  namely,  96°of  Farhenheit’s 
thermometer,  and  reduce  it  gradually,  according  to  the  increa.se 
of  the  patient’s  strength,  and  internal  powers  of  re-action. 

This  mode  of  beginning  with  the  warm-bath,  reducing  it  gra- 
dually, and  almost  imperceptibly,  till  perfectly  cold,  and  per- 
severing in  the  cold  bath,  is  particularly  to  be  recommended  in 
hysteric  and  hypochondriac  cases,  in  rheumatic  complaints,  in  the 
convulsive  motions  and  muscular  contractions,  called  St.  Vitus’s 
dance;  and  generally  in  all  that  branch  of  nervous  disorders  which 
comprehends  spasms,  convulsions,  epilepsies,  and  other  symptoms 
of  debility,  or  irritability  of  the  system. 

The  principal  exceptions  to  these  rules  are,  in  the  treatment 
of  spasmodic  affections  of  the  intestines,  hooping-coughs,  and 
cOuglis  in  general,  convulsive  asthmas,  and  complaints  of  the 
bowels  or  chest,  where  the  cold-bath  would  at  any  time,  and  under 
any  management,  be  extremely  improper.  In  coughs,  and  bowel 
complaints,  bathing  the  feet  in  wmau  water  is  of  great  service,  but 
to  immerge  the  w hole  body  either  in  the  w^arm  or  cold-bath,  would 
aggravate  the  system. 

Where  there  are  any  symptoms  of  paralytic  affections  disco- 
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verable,  the  inconsiderate  use  of  the  cold-bath  cannot  t)e  tod 
strictly  prohibited.  This  complaint  recjjuires  a ^reat  degree  of 
external  heat ; the  hot  bath  is  a sovereign  remedy.  Here,  and 
indeed  in  every  case,  friction  should  never  be  neglected  imme« 
diately  after  bathing. 

^After  immoderate  drinking,  the  cold-bath  sliould  never  I:>e  re- 
sorted to.  It  will  certainly  cool  the  l>ody,  but  it  will  be  too 
p>werful  a refrigerant,  and  may  for  ever  extinguish  animal  heat; 
or  should  Nature  resist  the  sho(*k,  still  it  must  increase  the  dis- 
order of  the  stomach,  the  violence  of  the  head-ach,  and  the  de- 
rangement of  the  circulation,  and  will  probably  be  attended  with 
lever,  or  very  troublesome  eruptions. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  shower-bath,  which  can  be  easily 
procured,  or  w4iich  may  be  supplied  by  a common  watering  pan, 
may  afl’ord  beneficial  relief.  This  application  is  in  many  cases 
extremely  useful.  Its  action  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure;  and 
as  the  water  descends  like  rain,  it  gently  impels  the  blood  towards 
the  lower  extremities,  and  prevents  the  danger  which  w'ould  arise 
from  its  sudden  and  too  rapid  determination  to  the  lungs  and  the 
head,  in  some  of  the  cases  before  mentioned. 

In  liaemorrhages  of  every  description,  cold  water  may  be  ap- 
plied w ith  good  effect,  as  also  in  immoderate  fluxes  of  the  menses, 
and  in  the  interval  of  menstruation,  cold-bathing,  and  drinking 
chalybeate- waters.  But  where  the  discharge  of  blood  proceeds 
from  affections  of  the  brain,  lungs,  &c.  or  is  habitual,  as  in  piles, 
nothing  could  be  so  improper  as  to  check  the  evacuation. 

In  the  gout,  and  all  its  symptoms,  cold-bathing  wnuld  rejx,! 
the  disorder,  and  probably  throw'  it  into  some  vital  j)art. 

Although  the  warm-bath  is  in  general  to  be  recommended  in 
obstructions  of  the  menses,  there  are  cases  of  retention  after  the 
usual  age,  when  the  cold-bath  may  contribute  to  restore  the  tone 
of  the  system;  of  these,  however,  a skilful  physician  must  judge. 

Persons  returning  from  a hot  climate,  will  find  the  warm-bath 
not  only  safer  than  the  cold,  but  more  conducive  to  restore  their 
strength.  It  may  be  reduced  by  degrees  to  the  cold-bath,  as  re- 
commended in  cases  of  debility. 
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OF  MINERAL  WATERS, 

IVTINERAL  waters  are  classed  as  hot  and  co/d,  and  as 
^ bcate^  saline^  sulphureous^  and  calcareous^  as  they  are  im- 
pregnated with  iron,  salts,  snlphur,  or  lime. 

Chaiybeates  may  be  distinguished  as  simple  chalybeates,  hav- 
ing no  prominent  impregnation  but  iron;  and  saline  or  purga- 
tive chalybeateSj  having  a strong  mixture  of  purging  salt,  which 
are  very  different  from  the  others,  'both  in  taste  and  effect. 
Tunbridge  is  at  the  head  of  the  former,  and  Cheltenham  of  the 
latter,  class. 

The  Tunbridge  waters  greatly  stimulate  the  relaxed  nerves, 
and  brace  the  system;  afford  relief  in  flatulencies,  bilious  vo- 
mittings,  irregular  digestion,  and  other  consequences  either  of 
debility  or  intemperance,  and  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  the  various  secretions.  They  are  particularly  ser- 
viceable in  obstructions  of  the  menses;  but  in  floodings  they  are 
injurious.  They  are  beneficial  in  obstructions  of  the  urinary 
passages;  and  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  chronic 
diseases,  wliich  arise  from  slow"  beginnings,  and  are  attended  with 
laxity  of  the  solids,  without  much  organic  disease.  But  if  the 
Weakness  proceeds  from  morbid  affections  of  the  mesentery,  lungs, 
or  other  important  organs,  they  are  improper. 

Plethoric  persons  should  not  use  these  waters  without  blood 
letting,  or  other  gentle  attenuants. 

They  are  often  at  first  an  active  purgative,  but  their  continued 
use  is  rather  apt  to  produce  costiveness;  in  which  case,  gentle 
laxatives  are  necessary.  The  water  itself  may  be  converted  to  a 
purgative  chalybeate,  by  the  addition  of  a little  magnesia,  or 
Glauber’’s  salts.  In  the  removal  of  obstructions  the  warm  bath 
is  also  recommended. 

At  first,  the  patient  should  take  a quarter  of  a pint  half  an 
hour  before  breakfast,  repeating  the  same  at  intervals  in  the  forc^ 
noon,  and  augmenting  the  doses  according  to  the  sensations  they 
excite.  The  usual  hours  for  these  doses  are,  eight,  ten,  and 
twelve  o'clock.  At  first,  however,  they  should  not  be  taken 
fasting,  , V ^ " ' 

They  may,  in  the  first  instance,  produce  giddiness,  nausea, 
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vomiting,  pain  of  tlie  head  and  of  the  heart,  and  sense  of  fuL 
ness  over  the  whole  body : but  unless  these  symptoms  continue 
obstinately,  they  should  not  be  considered  as  unfavourable.  It 
is  a judicious  practice  to  immerge  a bottle  of  the  chalybeate  in 
hot  water,  to  take  off  the  chill. 

The  waters  of  Islington  and  Hampstead  are  in  their  qualities 
not  much  inferior  to  the  Tunbridge. 

A great  matter,  however,  in  the  use  of  all  the  waters,  is  to 
attend  to  a |>roper  regimen.  Pure  air,  temperate  living,  early 
and  regular  hours,  active  diversions,  agreeable  company,  and  re- 
laxation from  business,  are  essentially  necessary. 

The  waters  of  the  German  Spa  and  Pyrmont  being  more  ac» 
live,  their  use  requires  greater  caution. 

The  Spa  water  is  four  times  as  strong  as  the  Tunbridge,  utid 
of  course  the  dose  must  be  proportionate.  At  first  a sufficient 
quantity  of  warm  water  mixed  with  it  will  be  useful  both  to  re- 
duce it,  and  bring  it  to  a temperature  proper  for  the  constitution 
of  the  patient;  and  here  it  is  particularly  indispensable  for  persons 
of  a plethoric  habit  previously  to  use  attenuants. 


The  Pyrmont  waters  contain  as  much  iron,  and  twice  as  much 
fixed  air,  as  those  of  the  German  Spa;  a necessary  and  appropriate 
caution  must  therefore  be  observed.  The  waters  of  Pyrmont  and 
Spa  afford  the  most  refreshing  and  wholesome  draught,  to  relieve 
in  the  morning  a weakness  of  tlie  stomach,  occasioned  by  too  free 
use  of  the  bowl  or  the  bottle  the  night  before. 

Pyrmont  w’aters,  when  diluted  with  new  milk,  are  found  very 
serviceable  in  gouty  cases,  and  may  be  safely  prescribed  in  this 
form,  during  the  intervals  of  the  fits  and  the  absence  of  inflam- 
snatory  symptoms. 

Those  waters  may  be  conveyed  to  any  distance,  and  will  retain 
their  medical  properties,  with  little  or  no  diminution,  for  two  years, 
if  inclosed  in  bottles  well  corked  and  covered  with  cement.  They 
contain  so  much  fixed  air,  that  it  is  usual  after  filling  the  bottles, 
to  leave  them  uncorked  for  a while,  to  let  the  excess  of  the  fixed 
air  escape. 


Pui'ging  clialyhecctes^  as  those  of  Cheltenham  and  Scarborough, 
besides  their  iron  impregnation,  contain  such  a portion  of  pur- 
gative salt,  as  to  give  them  a regular  determination  to  the  bowels. 
On  first  dnnking  they  are  apt  to  excite  a giddiness  and  slight 
head-ach ; but  this  soon  goes  off,  and  their  good  effects  are  sensibly 
felt.  Of  all  laxatives,  they  are  perliaps  the  most  agreeable,  as 
they  never  occasion  griping  or  languor.  They  improve  the 
appetite,  give  tone  to  the  stomach,  promote  vivaciousness,  and, 
cleanse  the  body.  Half  a pint  repeated  three  or  four  times  a-dx^V;, 
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is  enough  for  any  patient;  but  this  must  be  determined  by  the 
habit  and  the  effects  they  produce.  When  taken  as  an  alterative, 
a considerably  smaller  quantity  will  of  course  suffice.  The  best 
time  to  take  them  is  summer,  and  they  may  be  well  accompanied 
with  the  warm-bath.  They  are  beneheia}  in  glandular  and  vis- 
ceral obstructions,  in  the  first  symptoms  of  dropsy,  in  scrophula, 
in  bilious  complaints,  and  in  scorbutic  eruptions. 

The  Scarborough  waters  contain  not  above  one-third  of  the^ 
purging  salts  of  those  of  Cheltenham,  and  thus  act  for  the  most 
part  only  as  an  alterative,  unless  when  tliey  receive  the  addition 
of  some  purgative  salt,  similiar  to  what  they  hold  in  solution. 
Scarborough,  how^ever,  to  counterbalance  this,  enjoys  an  uncom- 
mon salubrious  air  and  excellent  sea-bathing : and  there  is  here 
also  a simple  chalybeate  spring,  convenient  for  patients,  where  a 
determination  to  the  kidneys  may  be  desirable. 

Simple  saline  miner al  xvaiers  are  of  the  same  nature,  but  not 
iso  strongly  impregnated  with  purging  salts,  nor  so  efficacious  as 
sea- water.  They  are  numerous  about  the  metropolis ; as  Bagnigge» 
wells,  Kilburn,  and  Acton;  but  they  are  now  of  little  repute. 
^When  they  were  in  vogue,  it  was  usual  and  necessary  to  add  a 
further  solution  of  a similar  salt. 

The  most  celebrated  saline  water  Is  that  of  Seltzer,  which  may 
be  said  to  form  a particular  species,  being  also  slightly  alkaline, 
with  a strong  impregnation  of  fixed  air.  A great  deal  of  it  is 
brought  to  this  country ; and,  to  preserve  its  virtue,  it  must  be 
instantly  bottled  and  kept  close  corked,  otherwise  the  fixed  air 
will  quickly  evaporate,  and  the  water  become  not  only  vapid,  but 
putrescent.  If  well  preserved,  it  sparkles  v/hen  poured  into  a 
glass,  and  has  a gentle  saline  and  somewhat  pungent  or  acidulous 
taste.  One  of  the  stone  bottles  in  which  it  is  imported,  may  be 
taken  in  a-day  at  three  intervals.  It  is  by  no  means  disagreeable 
to  the  taste,  and  its  eftects  are  generally  exhilarating.  In  cases 
of  hectic  fever,  it  is  very  serviceable  diluted  witli  milk.  It 
corrects  expectoration,  checks  sweating,  and  contributes  much  to 
the  patient’s  repose. 

Its  rapid  determination  to  the  kidneys,  the  action  of  its  sti- 
mulus, and  perhaps  some  power  as  a solvent,  concur  to  produce 
very  agreeable  effects  from  it,  particularly  in  nervous  affections 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  indigestion,  bile,  acidity,  heartburn, 
spasmodic  pains  in  the  alimentary  canal/ and  diseases  of  the 
urinary  organs.  In  these  cases,  with  tho  addition  of  a proper 
quantity  of  vitriolated  magnesia,  taken  every  two  or  three  days, 
it  will  form  a proper  aperient. 

Several  of  the  foregoing  waters  have  a slight  impregnation  of 
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sulpliur;  but  tlicre  are  also  waters  wliere  this  is  the  chief  in- 
gredient, and  which  are  accordingly  termed  sulphureous.  The 
principal  of  these  is  llarrowgate. 

Great  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the  proper  use  of  the 
llarrowgate  waters  in  eruptions  of  the  skin,  in  rheumatisms  com- 
bined with  scurvy,  in  obstructions,  and  in  disorders  of  the  first 
passages;  acidity,  indigestion,  vitiated  bile,  worms,  putrid  sores, 
piles,  and  jaundice.  They  answer  two  important  purposes;  first, 
acting  as  an  alterative,  and  inducing,  by  a mild  ojieration,  a 
gradual  change  in  the  habit;  and  secondly,  when  employed  in 
larger  doses,  arc  an  easy  and  delicate  purge,  which  does  not 
weaken  the  patient  so  much  as  other  laxatives.  There  are  also, 
at  llarrowgate,  baths  of  the  same  mineral,  wliich  in  many  dis- 
orders are  a powerful  auxiliary  to  the  drinking. 

It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  calcareous  minerals,  bet- 
ter understood  under  the  description  of  hot  springs.  Of  these 
the  hot  springs  of  Bath  have  a decided  superiority. 

The  Bath  waters,  drank  fresh  from  the  spring,  increase  heat, 
raise  the  pulse,  and  excite  the  secretions,  acting  at  the  same  time 
on  the  nervous  system.  They  not  only  promote  perspiration  and 
urine,  but  increase  saliva,  and  quench  thirst  better  than  any  other 
liquid,  but  should  not  be  taken  when  there  is  any  tendency  to 
fever.  The  relief  they  afford  in  colics  and  convulsive  retchings 
attending  the  gout  in  the  stomach,  and  similar  affections,  evince 
their  antispasmodic  powers. 

This,  like  the  saline  mineral,  is  strongly  purgative,  and,  as 
constant  purging  for  months  together  must  debilitate  the  strong- 
est constitution,  the  popular  idea  of  perseverance  in  its  use  should 
be  corrected.  Purging  is  often  necessary  in  acute  diseases  to 
cleanse  the  body,  and  in  chronical  cases  it  may  pave  the  way  for 
the  operation  of  other  medicines;  but  it  will  seldom  effect  a cure, 
and,  by  exhausting  the  patient,  will  generally  leave  him  in  a 
v/orse  condition  than  it  found  him.  A powerful  stimulant  like 
sulphur,  however  useful  when  taken  in  moderation  and  at  proper 
intervals,  must,  if  improperly  and  habitually  employed,  weakent 
and  destroy  the  digestive  organs. 

Those  who  take  the  sulphureous  or  saline  v/aters  to  cure  any 
obstinate  malady,  should  use  them  as  an  alterative,  and  so  as  to 
|)rodiice  hardly  any  effect  pn  the  bowels.  With  this  view  a half 
pint  glass  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  (but  by  no  means  after  eat- 
ing a hearty  supper,)  and  the  same  quantity  an  hour  before  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  supper,  varying  the  dose  according  to  the  chaly- 
beate. 

These  waters  give  a great  stimulus  to  the  appetite,  but  it  ought 
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to  be  checked.  A light  and  rather  diluting  food  is  most  proper, 
and  no  person,  during  such  a course,  should  eat  to  the  lull  ex- 
tent of  his  stomach.  Moderate  exercise  and  exhilarating  amuse- 
ments are  also  highly  necessary. 

The  Bath  waters,  used  externally,  unite  all  the  virtues  of 
warm-baths,  and  may  be  used  of  any  heat,  from  one  hundred 
and  six  degrees  and  under:  the  baths  are  also  commodious  and 
extensive,  so  as  to  alFord  the  patient  room  to  move  freely  about 
in  them,  with  an  uniform  warmth.  They  are  more  stimulant 
than  the  common  warm-bath,  raise  the  pulse  and  heat  of  the  body 
to  a higher  degree,  without  being  violently  sudorific;  they  arc  an 
excellent  diuretic,  and  instead  of  debilitating,  they  impart  vigour 
and  alertness,  and  promote  the  appetite. 

The  diseases  in  which  they  are  to  be  recommended  are,  the 
green-sickness  before  it  is  gone  too  far;  visceral  obstructions; 
palsy ; gout,  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  abated ; and 
swellings  of  the  knee;  hypochondria;  weakness  of  the  organs  of 
digestion ; colic  ; jaundice,  when  arising  from  obstructions  ol  the 
biliary  ducts ; hysterics;  spasmodic  affections  of  the  womb,  and 
painful  menstruation;  and  in  cutaneous  and  leprous  eruptions. 

It  is  safest  to  begin  witli  a wine-glassful  before  breakfast.  If 
this  feel  easy  and  cordial,  and  excite  no  pain  or  sense  of  fulness 
in  the  head  or  eyes,  it  may  be  repeated  at  noon,  and  increased  by 
degrees  as  it  suits  the  constitution. 

T he  Cross-water  bath,  the  warmth  of  which,  when  fresh  from 
the  spring,  is  one  hundred  and  twelves  degrees,  is  usually  recom- 
mended to  begin  with.  After  that  the  King’s  or  hot-bath,  which 
is  four  degrees  higher  in  temperature,  may  be  resorted  to. 

In  respect  to  the  bath,  the  patient  should  at  first  continue  in 
it  only  five  or  six  minutes.  Should  this  produce  no  disagreeable 
symptoms,  but  improve  the  health,  strength,  and  spirits,  it  may 
be  gradually  increased,  till  even  half  an  hour,  but  never  so  as  to 
create  lassitude  or  faintness.  The  waters  of  the  hot-bath  are 
twelye  degrees  warmer  than  the  Cross-bath,  which  is  a much 
greater  difference  than  at  the  pumps. 

There  are  also  private  baths  of  any  temperature  to  suit  the 
patient’s  habit  or  complaint.  The  best  time  for  bathing  is  early 
in  the  morning;  and  it  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  at  most  thrice 
a-week.  A partial  bathing  is  in  many  respects  preferable  to  a 
total  immersion. 

Buxton  waters  apy)roach  nearest  to  those  of  Bath  of  any  in 
the  kingdom;  but  their  temperature  is  only  eighty-two  degrees. 

Taken  internally  in  doses  of  near  a pint  before  breakfast,  and 
as  much  before  dinner,  tliey  afford  relief  in  flatulence,  heartburn, 
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nausea,  indigestion,  and  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 
As  a bath,  they  contribute  to  restore  the  action  of  limbs  that 
have  lost  their  power  from  violent  inflammation,  either  occasioned 
by  external  injury,  or  preceding  acute  rheumatism;  but  if  it  be 
the  consequence  of  a paralytic  stroke  or  gout,  the  warmer  tem- 
perature of  the  Bath  waters  affords  more  benefit. 

Matlock  tepid  springs  are  sixteen  degrees  cooler  than  those  of 
Buxton,  and  form  a good  intermediate  bath  between  Buxton  and 
(he  sea.  They  are,  therefore,  properly  employed  in  preparing 
invalids  for  the  latter,  when  this  is  necessary  to  complete  a cure. 
Taken  internally  they  have  little  medicinal  virtue. 

The  hot  well  of  Bristol  is  of  an  intermediate  tvarmth  between 
Buxton  and  IMatlock,  being  seventy-four  degrees.  It  is  not 
used  to  bathe  in,  but  has  acquired  great  reputation  in  consump- 
tive cases.  Part  of  its  virtues  in  this  obstinate  complaint  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  mild  sheltered,  yet  ventilated  situation  of  the 
hot  wells,  and  to  the  rational  plan  of  diet,  exercise,  and  amuse- 
ments, pursued  there. 

It  is  also  efficacious  in  relaxations  of  the  stomach  or  bowels> 
occasioned  by  a long  residence  in  hot  climates,  bilious,  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  and  diabetes.  A regular  course  of  these  waters,  is  ex- 
celleiit  in  quenching  the  thirst,  keeping  the  skin  moist,  allaying 
fever,  and  correcting  a preternatural  discharge  of  urine.  Being 
impregnated  with  a little  purgative  salt,  aperient  medicines  ought 
in  many  cases  to  accompany  their  use. 

The  full  dose  is  half  a pint,  drank  early  in  the  morning,  and 
repeated  before  breakfast,  after  an  interval  of  half  an  hour's 
gentle  exercise.  The  same  two  doses  to  be  repeated  midtime 
between  breakfast  and  dinner. 

Of  the  hot-springs  on  the  Continent,  as  the  German  Spa,  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  Bareges,  Bourbon  Loncy,  Prudel,  and  others,  it  is 
\innecessary  here  to  go  into  any  particular  notice.  Persons  in- 
tending to  use  these  will  require  much  more  detailed  accounts  of 
their  virtues  and  use  then  the  limits  of  the  present  work  would 
permit. 

On  the  subject  of  mineral  waters,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add, 
that  artificial  minerals  of  all  kinds  are  now  made  fully  equal  in 
their  virtue  to  the  natural  ones,  and  with  this  important  supe- 
riority, that  they  can  be  made  to  any  degree  of  strength;  a cir- 
cumstance which  cannot  fail  in  time  to  render  this  beneficial 
curative  more  generally  diffused. 


CHAPTER  LVIl. 


OF  THE  COW-POX, 

nr  HE  small-pox,  as  has  been  already  observed,  In  a former 
^ part  of  the  work,  is  one  of  the  most  severe  and  dangerous 
diseases  to  which  mankind  are  subject.  Many  thousands  fall 
victims  to  it;  and  even  when  it  does  not  prove  fatal,  it  frequently 
produces  painful  and  lingering  complaints.  It  is  injurioirs  to 
beauty,  by  the  pits  and  scars  which  it  often  leaves  on  the  face; 
it  often  destroys  the  sight  by  the  inflammation  and  scales  which 
it  induces  on  the  eyes;  and  sometimes  terminates  in  swellings  and 
ulcers,  by  which  the  strongest  constitutions  are  gradually  under- 
mined, and  ultimately  ruined. 

Inoculation  has,  no  doubt,  rendered  small-pox  much  less  fatal; 
but  even  inoculated  small-pox,  is  often  attended  with  fever,  and 
other  alarming  symptoms,  and  sometimes  terminates  fatally. 
These  circumstances  have  prevented  the  practice  of  inoculation 
from  becoming  general,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
practice  of  partial  inoculation,  though  beneficial  to  the  indivi- 
duals inoculated,  has,  on  the  whole,  been  injurious  to  mankind, 
by  spreading  the  contagion  to  numbers  who  might  have  escaped 
the  disease  altogether.  Mankind  are  therefore  under  the  great- 
est obligations  to  Dr.  Jenner,  for  introducing  to  public  notice 
mn  easy,  safe,  and  effectual  method  for  preventing  the  small-pox, 
by  the  substitution  of  another  disease.  This  disease  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Corc-poa^,  and  is  now  acknowledged  to  possess  the 
property  of  producing  a change  in  the  human  constitution,  which 
tnables  it  to  resist  tlie  variolous  contagion. 

The  cow-pox  is  a sort  of  mild  disorder  of  pustules  on  the  teats 
to  which  this  animal  is  subject,  and  which  is^  prevalent  in  Glou- 
cester, Dorset,  Somerset,  and  other  counties  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land. It  has  also  been  traced  in  Ireland  and  in  Italy,  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  Continent.  This  disorder  is  communicated  to 
the  milkers;  and  it  having  been  observed,  that  no  person  who  had 
ever  had  this. disease  was  eve^:  afterwards  subject  to  tlie  contagion 
of  small-pox;  and  that  it  never  proved  fatal,  Dr.  Jp’NEK,  a 
physician  at  Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire,  made  a full  investiga- 
tion of  the  fact,  and  proved,  that  the  inoculation  first  from  the 
cow,  and  then  from  one  human  being  to  another  indeflnitelv , may 
be  done  without  any  diminution  of  its  specific  power;  and  that  it 
is  a complete  preservative  from  the  smalhpox.  Having 
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ed  the  truth  of  these  circumstarices,  Dr.  .Jenner  attempted  to 
render  his  observations  generally  useful  by  communicating  the 
disease  received  by  the  milkers  to  children  who  had  never  been 
infected  with  the  small-pox.  This  he  successfully  accomplished ; 
and  the  happy  result  of  these  experiments  has  facilitated  the  in- 
troduction of  the  inoculated  cow-pox,  into  almost  every  corner  of 
tlie  world.  For  this  invaluable  discovery  the  British  Parliament 
have  rewarded  him  with  dP.  10,000;  and  he  has  received  the  most 
ample  testimonies  of  respect  and  gratitude,  from  the  most  illustri- 
ous public  bodies  and  individuals  of  all  nations. 

In  propagating  the  cow-pox  by  inoculation,  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  to  procure  proper  matter,  otherwise  a spurious 
disease  may  be  produced  which  docs  not  preserve  the  constitu- 
tion from  the  small-pox,  and  yet  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  the 
genuine  cow-pox,  by  tliose  who  arc  not  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  appearance  of  this  disease.  To  guard  against  accidents 
of  this  kind,  cow-pox  matter  should  be  taken  from  the  pustule 
on  one  of  the  days  between  the  fifth  and  nirfth  inclusive  from  the 
inoculation.  The  matter  may  fail  in  producing  the  genuine 
disease  if  it  be  not  thin  and  limpid,  but  after  the  ninth  day  it 
usually  becomes  thick  and  purulent,  and  cannot  often  ])e  procur- 
ed sooner  than  the  fifth.  The  matter  first  taken  is  the  strongest, 
and  when  a large  quantity  is  discharged  it  becomes  proportion- 
ally weaker. 

The  puncture  at  which  the  matter  is  to  be  inserted  should  be 
made  in  the  hollow  that  is  perceptible  in  each  arm,  nearly  half 
way  between  the  shoulder  and  the  elbow.  The  manner  of  per- 
forming the  operation  is,  to  take  a clean  lancet,  the  end  of  which 
being  held  iqiright  is  made  to  puncture  the  pustule.  There  soon 
rises  a globule  of  the  cow-pox  matter,  which  keeps  gradually  ris- 
ing on  the  surface.  The  point  of  the  lancet  is  immersed  ill  this 
fluid,  and  inverted  beneath  the  scarf  skin,  and  carried  so  deep  as 
just  to  scratch  and  irritate  the  true  skin.  In  this  part  of  the 
operation,  the  lancet  should  be  held  in  such  a direction,  that  the 
matter  may  run  down  tow'ards  the  point,  then  being  withdrawn, 
it  is  wiped  over  the  inoculated  part.  To  prevent  failure  two 
separate  incisions  may  be  made.  Instead  of  a lancet  a common 
needle  may  l>e  used,  which  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
equally  well. 

The  following  account  of  tlie  symptoms  which  commonly  at- 
tend the  genuine  cow-pox,  we  extract  from  an  excellent  treatise 
on  the  subject  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  George  Bell 
of  Edinburgh. 

‘ On  the  third  day  from  the  insertion  of  the  virus,  if  the  in- 
fection has  taken  place,  a small  inflamed  circular  spot  will 
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iibserved,  with  the  puncture  in  its  centre.  At  this  early  period 
a slight  swelling  may  be  felt,  and  even  seen  on  looking  side- 
ways at  the  part. 

‘ On  the  fourth  day  the  inflammation  has  spread,  and  the 
swelling  and  hardness  have  evidently  increased  ; the  puncture, 
which  hitherto  appeared  like  a particle  of  hardened  blood,  be- 
gins to  assume  a yellowish  brown  colour,  and  forms  into  a crust. 

‘ On  the  fifth  day  these  appearances  have  advanced  ; and  on 
touching  the  tumour,  or  in  viewing  its  profile,  a slight  depres- 
sion is  discovered  in  the  centre,  owing  to  the  edges  being  ele- 
vated by  a small  quantity  of  a transparent  bluish  or  pearl  co- 
loured fluid  that  is  secreted  into  the  vesicle ; and  the  inflamed 
circular  spot,  which  was  visible  on  the  third  day,  is  now,  in  a 
great  measure  occupied  by  the  new  formed  vesicle. 

‘ In  most  instances,  the  virus  which  is  now  in  its  most  active 
state,  may  be  taken  at  this  time,  for  the  purpose  of  inoculation  ; 
but,  in  some  cases,  it  cannot  be  collected  in  sufficient  quantity  till 
the  sixth  or  seventh  day. 

^ About  this  period,  the  swelling  gradually  increases,  and  the 
vesicle  contains  a large  quantity  of  lymph. 

^On  the  eighth  day,  although  it  sometimes  happens  on  the 
sixth  or  seventh,  a slight  degree  of  inflammation  appears  near 
the  base  of  the  vesicle,  of  a dark  red  colour,  which  lessens  in 
brightness  till  it  reaches  the  extremity  of  the  swelling,  where  it 
is  lost  as  it  were  in  the  surrounding  skin.  Within  the  circum- 
ference of  this  circular  inflammation,  or  areola,  the  skin  is  hard 
and  irritable,  so  that  the  least  degree  of  pressure  excites  pain ; 
and  the  glands  in  the  arm-pits,  in  some  instances,  are  stiff*,  swelh 
ed, ^ and  painful,  but  seldom  in  any  considerable  degree.^  4.4ie 
patient  becomes  sick  and  restless  ; has  sudden  changes  from  heat 

to  cold  ; his  pulse  is  quick  ; he  complains  of  thirst,  and  is  apt  to 
start  on  falling  asleep. 

^ his  constitutional  affection  is  by  no  means  an  uniform  oc- 
currence: and  it  is  not  requisite  it  should  be  so,  in  order  to  as- 
certain that  perfect  vaccination  has  taken  place;  but  at  the  same 
time  its  appearance,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  symptoms, 
must  certainly  increase  our  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  ino- 
culation. Dr.  J ENNER  had,  at  one  time,  some  doubts  with  regard 
to  this,  but  he  is  now  quite  decided  as  to  vaccination  givino*  se- 
curity when  no  indisposition  has  been  perceptible  throuo>hout 
the  whole  progress  of  the  pustules  on  the  arm.”J  ^ 


inoculS‘"^q  pain  and  swelling  in  the  axilla  appear  on  the  sixth  day  from  the 
inoculation.  See  Jenner’s  Inquiry,  &c.  p.  38. 

t See  Letter  from  Dr.  Jenker  in  Appendix  to  Wiilan  on  Vaccine  Inoculation,  p.  a . 
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‘ But  although  these  symptoms  appear  occasionally  in  a sligl\t 
degree,  they  are  commonly  not  so  severe  as  to  require  any  me- 
dical treatment,  and  seldom  continue  longer  than  twenty-four 
hours. 


‘As  soon  as  this  feverish  attack  takes  place,  the  vesicle, 
which  had  been  advancing  slowly  and  regularly  to  maturity,  in- 
creases more  rapidly;  the  inflamed  ring,  or  areola,  with  which  it 
tvas  surrounded,  spreads  in  the  course  of  a few  hours  to  nearly 
double  its  former  size,  and  on  the  tenth  day,  or  sometimes  sooner, 
is  an  inch  and  a half,  often  two  inches,  in  diameter.  This  in- 
flammation, or  efflorescence,  which  seems  to  be  of  the  erycipela- 
tous  kind,  when  it  takes  place  to  a sufflcient  extent,  may  he  con- 
sidered as  a pretty  certain  test  of  the  matter  having  been  genuine, 
and  of  its  having  produced  the  real  vaccine  disease. 

‘ Hitherto  the  vesicle  has  been  most  elevated  at  the  margin, 
and  has  had  an  evident  depression  in  the  centre;  but  about  the 
ninth  day  the  depression  begins  to  fill  up,  and  on  the  tenth  or 
eleventh,  the  whole  surface  is  either  plain,  or  the  centre  is  more 
elevated  than  the  marmn. 

O 

‘ Some  time  between  the  eighth  and  tenth  days,  an  eruption  of 
small  pimples,  or  rather  a rash,  now  and  then  appears  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body,  bearing  a strong  resemblance  to  that 
which  is  frequently  observed  before  the  eruption  of  the  inoculated 
small-pox. 

‘ This  rash  is  of  no  farther  consequence  than  as  it  affords  an 
additional  proof  of  the  disease  having  entered  the  constitution; 
and  it  requires  no  particular  medical  treatment. 

‘ On  the  eleventh  day  the  vesicle  has  attained  its  full  maturity; 

. and  about  this  time,  the  virus  contained  in  it  is  very  similar 
to  purulent  matter;  it  becomes  less  fluid  than  it  was  before,  and 
also  loses  much  of  its  activity,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  on  its 
being  used. 

‘ On  the  twelfth  day  the  inflammation  is  much  diminished,  | 
leaving  a slight  degree  of  redness  at  the  base  of  the  vesicle,  and  1 
an  inflamed  ring  round  the  circumference  of  the  areola,  while  the  [ 
intermediate  space  is  nearly  of  the  same  colour  with  the  sound  I 
skin. 

‘ This  double  ring,  as  it  may  be  termed,  is  a distinctive  mark  ;■ 
of  the  real  cow'-pox,  provided  it  takes  place  after  the  symptoms  i 
already  enumerated;  although  as  it  is  not  perceptible  in  every  | 
case,  especially  where  the  inflammation  has  been  more  severe  than  ii 
usual,  the  want  of  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  disease  3 
is  of  a spurious  kind.  The  fluid  in  the  vesicle  now  begins  to  e 
dry  up,  the  cuticle  to  separate,  and  the  crust,  which  before  was  , 
brown,  acquires  a darker  hue,  and  becomes  more  extensive. 
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' On  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  day,  the  external  margin  of  the 
areola  completely  disappears;  and  on  the  fifteenth,  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  inflammation  is  perceived. 

‘ From  the  time  of  the  matter  becoming  dry,  the  crust  is  per- 
ceived to  be  thicker  and  more  elevated,  and  of  a darker*  colour  ; 
and  some  time  between  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-second  day,  it 
separates  and  falls  off*,  when  it  is  found  to  be  semi-transpaien  , 
and  leaves  either  a pit,  somewhat  larger  than  that  o a sing  c 
small-pock,  or  a slightly  ulcerated  surface. 

‘ The  cicatrix,  or  scar  that  remains,  is  permanent,  correspond- 
ing in  size  and  shape  with  the  vesicle  to  which  it  succeeded ; an 
a number  of  minute  indentations  may  be  observed  in  t e s in, 
shewing  the  cellular  structure  of  the  original  vesicle. 

^ Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  I have  observed  already, 
that  in  the  genuine  cow-pox,  the  inflammation  does  not  common- 
ly take  place,  in  any  considerable  degree,  till  the  third  day ; irom 
which  time,  till  the  eleventh  day,  it  continues  gradually  to  in- 
crease. Yet  this  is  not  the  case  universally:  I have  known  in- 
flammation follow  the  insertion  of  the  virus  inimediately,  an  le 
vesicle  pass  afterwards  through  all  its  stages  in  the  most  legu  ar 
manner. 

‘ The  time  at  which  the  puncture  becomes  inflamed  is  various, 
and  seems  to  depend  on  one  or  other  of  the  following  circum- 
stances. 

« 1.  On  the  age  and  habit  of  the  patient. — In  weakly  infants, 
the  inflammation  is  not  so  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  does  not 
proceed  to  such  a height  as  in  adults  or  in  robust  children.  ^ i c 
sickness  and  febrile  symptoms  are  commonly  more  severe  in  a- 
dults  than  in  early  infancy.  In  young  children,  indeed,  tmy 
are  often  scarcely  to  be  observed,  if  it  be  not  by  their  making 
them  more  fretful  than  usual  for  a few  hours. 

‘ % On  the  kind  of  matter  that  is  used  in  die  inoculation.— 
If  the  matter  has  been  taken  at  a late  period  of  the  disease,  when 
it  approaches  to  purulency,  it  loses  much  of  its  specific  activity, 
and  often  has  no  farther  effect  than  that  of  exciting  an  immediate 
and  slight  inflammation,  similar  to  what  any  irritating  substance 
inserted  beneath  the  cuticle  might  be  supposed  to  induce;  but 
this  dies  away  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  inoculation. 
In  some  cases  again,  it  produces  a good  deal  of  inflammation, 
and  a variety  of  irregular  appearances,  which  have  beeen  occa- 
sionally mistaken  for  the  genuine  cow-pox,  by  those  who  were 
not  aware  that  such  irregularities  sometimes  take  place,  or  who 
had  not  attended  sufficiently  to  the  progress  of  the  symptoms. 
At  other  times  the  matter  -lies  in  a manner  torpid  till  the  tourth 
or  fifth  day,  when  the  part  inflames  suddenly,  and  the  disease 
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runs  its  course  regularly  from  that  period  in  the  usual  manner. 

‘ 3.  On  the  season  of  the  year. — The  cow-pox,  like  the  small- 
pox, has  been  observed  in  many  cases  to  proceed  with  greatest 
rapidity  in  warm  weather;  and  in  winter,  the  progress  of  the 
pustule  is  less  rapid  than  it  is  in  summer. 

‘ It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  practitioners  should  be  aware 
of  these  circumstances,  that  they  may  not  be  surprised  at  their 
occurrence;  that  they  may  guard  against  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible; and  that  mistakes  on  their  part,  which  might  be  ascribed 
to  the  failure  of  the  cow-pox,  may  be  avoided. 

‘ From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  the  indisposition 
arising  from  the  inoculated  cow-pox  is  so  slight,  as  scarcely  to 
deserve  the  name  of  a disease;  but  the  greatest  degree  of  fever 
that  has  ever  taken  place  from  the  concurrence  of  several  un- 
favourable circumstances,  such  as  the  inoculation  being  performed 
during  very  hot  weather,  on  a very  robust  patient,  or  during  a 
fit  of  teething,  has  uniformly  yielded  to  the  means  that  are  usual- 
ly adopted  in  the  common  febrile  attacks  in  children,  whether 
these  arise  from  accidental  cold,  or  some  other  occasional  irrita- 
tion ; I mean  keeping  the  patient  on  a cool  moderate  diet,  his 
body  open,  and  bathing  him  for  two  or  three  minutes,  up  to  the 
neck  in  warm  water  at  bed-time.  As  it  is,  however,  a point  of 
much  importance  to  know  that  the  virus  has  entered  the  con- 
stitution ; and  as  the  febrile  symptoms  which  appear  about  the 
eighth  day,  form  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  this  has  taken 
place ; we  should  not,  in  any  instance,  attempt  to  prevent  their 
accession.  When  the  irritation  arising  from  the  vesicle  is  con- 
siderable, and  excites  much  inflammation,  a gentle  laxative  or 
two,  of  calomel,  senna,  or  jalap,  seldom  fails  to  remove  it ; and 
dusting  the  inflamed  parts  with  flour  or  hair  powder,  is  the  best 
local  application  that  can  be  made. 

‘ From  scratching,  or  other  causes,  the  vesicle  is  sometimes 
ruptured,  and  a sore  is  formed,  which,  if  it  is  not  checked  in  its 
progress,  will,  in  bad  habits  of  body,  such  as  where  there  is  a 
scrophulous  or  scorbutic  taint  in  the  patient’s  constitution,  occa- 
sionally spread  in  different  directions,  as  frequently  happens  in 
small-pox.  Whenever  the  vesicle  inflames  too  much,  and  after- 
wards ulcerates,  if  it  does  not,  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  yield 
to  the  mildest  dressings,  such  as  simple  ointment,  the  sore  should 
be  sprinkled  every  second  day  with  calcined  alum  in  fine  powder, 
by  which  it  is  commonly  cured.  But  this  is  seldom  necessary.’ 

Inoculation  m^y  be  advised  at  all  ages,  in  every  season  of  the 
year,  and  in  whatever  habit  of  body  the  patient  is  excepting  in 
the  first  six  or  eight  weeks  of  infancy,  or  in  severe  fits  of  teeth- 
ing; during  the  continuance  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  itch,  and  in 
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general  all  other  eruptive  and  febrile  diseases.  It  may  be  proper 
to  observe,  however,  that  there  are  some  states  of  the  body  which 
do  not  readily  admit  the  vaccine  disease,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case 
with  patients  infected  with  the  itch,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
been  recently  using  much  mercury  or  sulphur. 

CHAPTER  LVIIL 


OF  DIET. 

^"*HEEE  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  people  eat  so 
much  solid  animal  food  as  in  England.  This,  and  bread, 
constitutes  their  principal  diet,  without  a due  proportion  of  ve- 
getables. This  mode  of  life  is  not  only  expensive  in  itself,  but 
excites  thirst,  and  leads  to  an  immoderate  use  of  strong  beer, 
and  other  stimulating  liquor,  which  keeps  the  lower  orders  in  in- 
digence. To  indulge  this  propensity,  they  sacrifice  every  thing, 
and  particularly  their  health. 

The  following  pages  are  written  with  a view  of  teaching  the 
common  people  a cheaper,  more  healthful,  and  more  nutritious 
regimen,  in  regard  to  diet,  which  we  trust  may  not  be  altogether 
unattended  to,  at  a time  when  every  thing  has  risen  to  an  enor- 
mous price,  and  in  a country  whose  riches  in  a great  measure  de- 
pend on  the  cheapness  of  labour. 

We  are  w^ell  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  rooted  ha- 
bits, and  have  but  little  expectation  of  inducing  the  adult  to  al- 
ter their  mode  of  life;  but  if  we  can  prevail  on  them  by  reason, 
to  train  up  their  children  in  a better  regimen,  a reform  in  this 
part  will  gradually  ensue,  and  a total  change  may  in  time  take 
place  in  the  people’s  manner  of  living: — a change  that  would  be 
salutary  in  every  respect,  and  would  render  the  people  less  de- 
pendent on  animal  food  and  bread  for  their  subsistence,  thus 
arming  them  against  the  hardships  occasioned  by  a scarcity  or 
dearth  of  either  of  these  articles  in  future. 

No  animal  eats  such  a variety  of  food  as  man.  Fitted  by  Na- 
ture for  an  inhabitant  of  every  clime,  he  devours  them  all,  and 
in  a civilized  state,  his  table  is  supplied  from  all  the  quarters  of 
the  world.  To  suit  his  palate  and  to  correct  the  improper 
qualities  of  meat  in  their  natural  state,  he  calls  in  the  aid  ol 
cookery,  and  extends  it  to  all  degrees  of  luxury. 

Man’s  frame  and  structure  mark  him  as  intended  by  Nature 
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to  use  both  animal  and  vegetable  food;  to  apportion  them  pro- 
])erly  is  a most  important  point,  and  for  wliich  no  universal  rule 
can  be  laid  down;  much  depends  on  the  person‘’s  constitution, 
situation  in  life,  and  other  circumstances.  The  most  general  re- 
commendation that  can  be  given,  but  from  which  there  are  many 
exceptions,  is  to  use  of  vegetables  double  the  quantity  eaten  of 
animal  food. 


Animal  food  is  certainly  more  nutritious  than  vegetable.  The 
use,  however,  of  it  alone,  or  nearly  so,  is  extremely  injurious. 
It  acts  as  too  great  a stimulus  of  the  system,  accelerates  too 
mucii  tlie  circulation  of  the  blood,  excites  nausea  and  thirst,  oc- 
casions putrescence  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  brings  on 
vi(->lcnt  griping  pains,  cholera  and  dysentery.  The  laborious 
iiuty,  and  perhaps  ought  to,  use  a considerable  proportion  of  ani- 
mal food,  their  pursuits  requiring  it;  but  the  sedentary,  the  ple- 
thoric, and  above  all,  the  studious,  ought  to  live  chiefly  on  vege- 
table, and  to  abstain  from  the  free  use  of  strong  liquors. 

To  the  great  use  of  animal  food,  we  may  ascribe  the  frequency 
of  consun}ptions  in  England,  and  a variety  of  other  disorders, 
jxirticularly  scurvy,  which  few  families  escape,  and  which  it  is 
universally  known  is  only  to  be  corrected  by  a copious  use  of 
vegetables. 

O 


But  the  body  is  not  affected  alone  by  this  diet.  It  also  greatly 
influences  tlie  mind.  It  blunts  the  imagination,  and  induces  a 
fc'rociousness  unknown  to  men  whose  food  is  chiefly  taken  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom. 

A moderate  use  of  animal  food  is  doubtless  to  be  recommend- 
ed; the  mode  of  using  it,  however,  deserves  consideration.  The 
j)eople  of  England  are  too  fond  of  solids;  a pound  of  meat  is 
merely  a pound  of  meat,  which  a hearty  man  can  eat  for  his 
dinner;  whereas,  the  same  quantity  stewed  down,  with  proper 
vegetables,  will  furnish  an  ample  and  nourishing  meal  for  half  a 
dozen  of  persons.  To  inculcate,  therefore,  among  our  country- 
men the  great  advantage  they  would  receive  from  this  mode  of 
cookery,  is  the  great  object  of  this  part  of  the  w'ork.  It  is  a 
subject  wEich  of  late  years  has  beneficially  occupied  public  at- 
tention, and  many  useful  receipts  have  been  published  for  making 
cheap,  nourishing,  and  wholesome  dishes  for  the  poor,  consisting 
of  broths,  soups,  stew^s,  and  pottage,  and  calculated  to  afford  a 
hearty  and  plentiful  meal,  without  either  bread  or  drink.  Count 
Rumfokd  has,  of  all  others,  paid  most  attention  to  this  improve- 
ment in  cookery  for  the  poor,  and  in  his  Economical  and  Philo- 
sopiiical  Essays,  given  a variety  of  forms  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  but  w hich,  w^e  fear,  have  in  general  been  too  little  atr 
tended  to.  The  soup  shops,  established  some  years  ago,  in  a 
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time  of  great  cleartlij  were  formed  on  a good  principle,  and  were, 
on  the  whole,  a useful  species  of  charity.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, witlioiit  objectionsj  and  one  great  disadvantage  of  them 
was,  that  they  raised  to  an  extraordinary  price  those  coarser  parts 
of  the  meat,  which  the  poor  and  economical  were  formerly  wont 
to  purchase  for  soups,  but  which  were  now  become  out  of  the 
reach  of  those  above  receiving  charity. 

In  Scotland,  for  time  immemorial,  the  common  people  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  living  in  the  manner  now  recommended. 
Their  breakfast  and  supper  is  hasty-pudding,  or  oatmeal,  eaten 
with  milk;  and  their  dinner  broth  with  variety  of  vegetables  and 
meat;  often  without  meat,  or  what  the  French  call  soup  maigrc.. 
They  thus  rccpiire  no  bread  for  breakfast  or  supper,  and  little 
dinner;  and  the  Scots  peasants  rarely  taste  any  other  liquor  than 
water;  yet  no  persons  are  more  healthy,  cheerful,  or  active,  nor 
retain  their  strength  to  a longer  period  of  life,  while  their  extern 
nal  appearance  denotes  comfort  and  respectability.  1 he  English 
labourer,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  burnt  up  with  broiled  salt 
meat,  or  dry  bread  and  cheese,  has  a continual  thirst,  and  spends 
most  of  his  earnings  in  liquor.  This  food,  by  acting  as  a power- 
ful stimulant,  may  make  him  do  more  work  for  some  time,  but 
he  seldom  lives  long,  and  is  an  old  man  when  he  should  be  in  his 
prime.  Meanwhile  his  expences  for  food  and  drink  preclude 
him  from  a decent  and  proper  attention  to  dress,  and  he  is  too 
often  seen  dirty  and  in  rags,  while  he  is  earning  from  one  to 
three  pounds  a-week. 

Roasting  or  broiling  meat  are  most  wasteful  modes  of  cookery, 
which  should  be  avoided  by  the  poorer  class,  as  much  of  the 
substance,  and  the  most  nutritious  parts  are  lost  by  scorching, 
and  fly  off  by  evaporation.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  many  thousands  even  of  the  poor,  who  throw 
into  the  kennel  the  liquor  or  soup  of  the  meat  which  they  boil.^ 
Surely,  in  these  hard  and  expensive  times,  if  persons  will  not 
take  the  benefit  themselves  of  this  essence  of  the  meat  they  might 
at  least  give  it  to  the  poorer  part,  who  would,  from  such  refuse, 
boiled  up  with  vegetables,  make  many  a hearty  meal. 

To  those  accustomed  to  broth,  it  is  not  only  healthy  but  par- 
ticularly agreeable  to  the  palate.  The  natives  of  North  Britain, 
who  come  into  England,  feel  a very  sensible  want  of  their  early 
food,  and  greedily"  devour  a mass  of  barley  broth  or  herb  soup, 
when  accident  throws  in  their  way  this  their  rational  luxury.  In 
all  the  nations  of  the  continent,  ‘broths,  soups,  and  stews,  form 
the  principal  modes  of  cookery.  In  England  alone,  the  general 
mass  of  the  people  live  on  solid  butcher’s  meat,  bread,  cheese, 
butter,  and  ale  ok  porter.  An  alteration  in  this  respect  cannot, 
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we  repeat,  be  expfected  in  persons  grown  to  manhood.  Every 
change  of  diet,  to  be  introduced  with  effect,  must  begin  v/ith 
children.  Whatever  we  are  accustomed  to  eat  when  j'Oung,  we 
generally  prefer  during  life.  Were  the  children  of  this  country 
taught  to  eat  hasty-pudding  and  milk  for  breakfast  and  supper, 
and  broth  with  vegetables  and  meat  boiled  in  it  for  dinner,  they 
would  relish  these  dishes  as  long  as  they  lived,  would  find  little 
occasion  for  bread  and  less  for  drink  ; they  would  thrive  better 
than  on  their  present  diet,  and  their  morality  would  be  improved 
by  temperance  and  sobriety.  At  present  the  father,  fond  of 
strong  beer,  makes  his  son'  from  infancy  guzzle  at  every  meal, 
while  the  mother  does  not  fail  to  give  her  little  favourite  tea,  as 
often  as  she  indulges  in  that  debilitating  beverage.  Thus  the 
son  becomes  a tippler,  and  the  daughters  sippers  of  tea,  instead 
of  taking  solid  food,  and  are  eaten  up  with  vapours  and  nervous 
disorders. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  poor  cannot  afford  time  or  fuel  to 
make  soups.  Yet  they  find  means  to  afford  both  to  boil  a kettle 
and  make  tea.  A much  smaller  fire,  with  scarcely  any  attend- 
ance, would  make  a comfortable  soup  or  stew.  The  English 
boast  of  their  good  living,  while  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe 
which  so  little  understands  the  culinary  art,  or  dresses  to  so  little 
advantage,  either  to  the  palate  or  pocket,  the  excellent  animal 
food  and  esculent  vegetables  with  which  the  country  abounds. 

Bread,  or  what  the  West-Indians  term  bread-kind,  that  is,  any 
farinaceous  substitute  for  bread,  forms  a considerable  part  of  the 
diet  of  all  nations.  IVIost  people,  however,  in  this  country,  eat 
more  bread  than  is  conducive  to  health.  A due  proportion  of  it 
is  wholesome,  but  excess  in  this  as  in  any  thing  else,  is  injurious. 
A surfeit  of  bread  is  of  all  others  the  worst.  The  French  con- 
sume a vast  quantity  of  bread,  but  its  bad  effects  are  corrected 
by  their  copious  use  of  soups  and  fruit. 

One  great  use  of  bread  is,  to  form  a mass  adapted  to  fill  up 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  carry  the  nutritious  juices  through  that 
passage  in  such  a state  as  to  render  them  fit  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
lacteal  absorbents,  which  take  up  the  nourishment  and  convey  it 
to  the  blood.  Hence  bread  may  be  considered  the  soil  from 
which  the  nutriment  is  drawn.  Considering  it  in  this  light,  the 
finest  bread,  though  certainly  most  nutritious  in  itself,  is  by  no 
means  the  best  adapted  to  distend  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to 
blend  with  the  more  substantial  articles  of  the  diet.  It  is  nutri- 
tive in  itself,  but  its  chief  purpose  is  what  we  have  just  mentioned. 

Bread  is  the  most  expensive  mode  of  using  grain,  especially  as 
it  is  charged  with  two  heavy  additional  charges  in  passing  through 
tile  hands  of  the  miller  and  baker.  The  former  frequently  grinds 
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«Iown  with  the  wheat  extraneous  and  improper  matter,  while  the 
latter  bakes  up  with  it  lime,  chalk,  alum,  and  other  deleterious 
ingredients. 

Fine  flour  too  much  approaches  to  starch,  an  article  far  too 
astrinirent  and  viscid  for  this  branch  of  food. 

Household  bread,  made  by  grinding  down  the  whole  grain, 
and  separating  from  it  only  the  coarser  bran,  is  doubtless  the 
most  wholesome,  and  even  most  palatable,  though  it  may  not  so 
greatly  please  the  eye;  indeed  a mixture  of  wheat  with  other 
grain,  particularly  with  rye,  will  be  found,  alter  a little  use,  both 
most  palatable  and  condusive  to  liealth.  Mixtures  of  wheat  with 
potatoes,  rice,  and  other  farinaceous  substances,  which  the  late 
high  prices  considerably  introduced,  is  much  preferable  to  liread 
made  of  fine  flour,  whicli  is  so  much  a favourite,  especially  a- 
mong  the  lower  orders.  For  the  more  laborious,  pease,  beans, 
oats,  and  maize  or  Indian  corn,  form  a proper  mixture  either 
with  wheat  or  rye.  Oats  alone,  which  are  used  for  bread  in  a, 
great  part  of  Scotland  and  some  part  of  Ireland,  make  a healthful 
bread.  Barley-bread  passes  too  quickly  through  the  alimentary 
canal;  but  bread  of  barley  and  pease-meal  is  'very  nourishing. 
Of  pease  alone,  it  is  both  hard  and  indigestible,  ana  still  more  so 
of  beans. 

Much  of  the  bread  in  this  country  is  consumed  by  children. 
It  is  always  ready,  and  when  the  child  cries  for  food,  a piece  of 
bread  is  put  into  his  hand.  As  a corrector  of  other  food,  it  is, 
as  we  have  already  said,  beneficial,  but  here  too  much  of  it  is 
particularly  improper.  Children  are  apt  to  be  troubled  with 
acidities  in  the  first  passages;  and  it  is  well  known  that  bread, 
mixed  with  water,  and  kept  in  a degree  of  heat  equal  to  that  of 
the  human  stomach,  will  soon  turn  sour. 

Tea  may  here  properly  be  introduced  and  considered,  as  with 
it  there  is  by  far  the  greatest  consumption  of  bread.  This  be- 
verage is  of  very  late  introduction,  almost  within  the  memory  of 
aged  persons  of  the  present  day,  but  now  become  universal  in 
this  country.  The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  consume  a 
greater  quantity  of  this  herb  than  all  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. The  lowest  Englishwoman  must  have  her  tea  for  herself 
and  family;  and  as  it  contains  no  nourishment,  it  must  of  course 
be  accompanied  with  bread  and  butter.  The  quartern  loaf  goes 
little  way  among  a family  of  children,  and  if  we  add  the  cost  of 
tea,  sugar,  butter,  and  milk,  the  expense  of  one  meal  might  fill 
their  bellies  with  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  three  times  a-day. 
Tea  among  the  higher  classes  is  a luxury;  among  the  lower  it  is 
an  article  of  diet.  Many  women  in  particular,  in  humble  life^ 
make  it  and  its  accompaniments,  almost  their  sole  food. 
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This  immoderate  use  of  tea  lias  already,  in  a great  measure^ 
effected  a general  change  of  constitution  in  the  people  in  this 
country.  Debility,  and  a constant  irritability  of  fibre,  have  be- 
come common  not  only  in  women,  but  in  men.  It  has  been  the 
principal  promoter  of  nervous  disorders;  has  nearly  made  a con- 
quest of  one  sex,  and  is  making  rapid  progress  towards  vanquish- 
ing the  other. 

Were  women  aware  of  the  train  of  diseases  induced  by  debility, 
did  they  consider  how  disagreeable  these  diseases  make  them  to 
the  male  sex,  they  would  avoid  an  excess  in  tea  as  a most  per- 
nicious poison. 

To  the  heavy,  sluggish,  or  plethoric  habit,  it  may  be  service- 
able, nor  is  it  to  be  condemned  as  an  article  of  luxury  after  a full 
meal,  or  in  a crowded  assembly;  but  as  an  article  of  diet  it  is 
fraught  with  the  most  pernicious  effects. 

Boiled  Graix. — Bread  is  the  readiest  and  most  portable  mode 
of  useing  grain;  other  forms,  however,  are  no  less  agreeable,  and 
some  of  them  more  wholesome.  Simple  boiling  is  of  all  others 
the  best,  and  does  not,  like  bread,  produce  either  acidity  or  vis- 
cidity; it,  besides,  precludes  all  adulteration,  and  is  a preparation 
much  less  laborious  and  artificial  than  baking. 

A greater  proportion  of  mankind  use  boiled  rice  tlian  bread; 
and  several  other  sorts  of  grain,  particularly  barley  and  oats, 
boiled  in  the  same  manner,  make  good  substitutes  for  bread. 
Pease  likewise,  made  in  the  form  of  a pudding,  are  a hearty  sub- 
stitute, of  which  most  persons  are  fond,  and  many  prefer  to  bread. 
Both  pease  and  beans  boiled  in  soup  are  nourishing,  as  well  as 
palatable,  and  require  not  the  addition  of  bread.  They  are  of 
all  grain  the  most  hearty;  of  this  there  is  a good  proof  in  labour- 
ers, who,  after  having  been  much  fed  on  this  legume,  remove  to 
farms  where  they  use  other  species  of  grain,  and  who  soon  com- 
plain of  a diminution  of  strength,  and  long  for  their  pease-nieal. 

Boiled  barley,  eaten  with  milk,  butter,  or  molasses,  is  consider- 
cd  as  a luxury  in  Holland;  it  is  the  principal  food  of  the  Dutch 
sailors,  who  are  both  hardy  and  robust.  Barley  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  lithing  ingredient  for  broth ; and  girts,  or  coarse  oatmeal,  is 
little  inferior. 

Oatmeal  is  frequently  made  into  bread,  but  its  best  form  is 
hasty-puddiiig,  eaten  with  milk,  as  we  have  already  mentioned. 
It  is  a general  but  a very  erroneous  idea,  that  it  is  heating,  and 
inductive  of  cutaneous  diseases.  These  proceed  more  from  the 
want  of  cleanliness  than  from  any  particular  aliment.  The  fre- 
quency of  these  complaints,  wnth  which  Scotland  is  derided,  and 
w hich  are  attributed  to  the  use  of  oatmeal,  is  so  far  unfounded. 
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tliat  they  are  much  more  common  among  the  lower  orders  in 
London,  than  in  any  part  of  North  Britain.  If  oatmeal  were 
heating,  it  would  hardly  be  recommended  as  forming  in  gruel 
one  of  the  most  diluting  and  cooling  beverages. 

A late  learned  lexicographer  sarcastically  defined  oats  to  be  m 
England  the  food  of  horses,  and  in  Scotland  the  food  of  men. 
Were  the  horses  in  England  to  eat  less  of  it,  and  the  men  more, 
it  would  be  of  considerable  advantage,  and  tend  greatly  to  lesson 
the  expense  of  living.  The  Scots,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  neither 
be  reasoned  nor  laughed  out  of  the  use  of  this  wholesome  article 
of  diet. 

Indian  corn  is  a very  hearty  substitute  for  bread,  and  is  best 
plain  boiled,  or  formed  into  puddings  or  dumplings.  , The  ne- 
groes of  America  prefer  it  to  rice,  and  the  Bavarian  peasants  to 
flour:  it  is  highly  nutritious,  and  the  cheapest  food  known. 

Buckwheat  boiled  is  of  a very  mucilaginous  nature,  and  con- 
sequently nourishing.  It  constitutes  a principal  part  of  the  food 
of  the  common  people  in  several  countries,  particularly  Russia. 

Butter,  though  a good  article  in  diet,  is  used  much  too  freely 
in  England.  Like  all  other  oleaginous  substances,  it  has  a dis- 
position  to  rancidity,  which  is  greatly  accelerated  by  the  heat  ot 
the  stomach,  and  often  produces  an  uncomfortable  rising  in  that 
organ,  proceeding  from  the  difficulty  of  its  oily  quality  mixing 
with  watery  fluids.  Like  other  oils,  it  relaxes  the  stomach,  and 
impedes  the  action  of  digestion : hence  the  custom  of  giving  rich 
broths  and  fat  meats  to  persons  of  a voracious  appetite.  Bread 
and  butter  constitutes  a great  part  of  the  food  of  children,  which 
without  doubt  occasions  in  a great  degree  the  humours  with 
which  they  are  troubled.  We  hear  women  often  complain  of  in- 
digestion. Is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  se- 
dentary lives  they  lead,  and  the  quantities  of  muffins,  crumpets, 
and  other  spongy  breads,  they  devour  twice  a-day,  soaked  in  li- 
quid butter;  when  we  see  the  loads  of  pastry,  the  most  indigest- 
ible of  all  forms  of  butter,  which  they  greedily  consume  ? With 
some  vegetables,  and  with  the  leaner  sort  of  fish,  butter  is  pro- 
perly used;  but  to  use  it  with  fat  meat,  or  with  such  heavy  fish 
as  salmon  and  herrings,  must  be  extremely  prejudicial,  except  in 
strong  athletic  persons  employed  in  hard  labour. 

Cheese  eaten  in  small  quantities  after  meals  is  serviceable,  but 
as  a diet  nothing  can  be  worse.  It  is  extremely  indigestible,  oc- 
casions constipation,  fires  the  blood,  and  excites  a constant  crav- 
ing for  drink,  and,  while  it  loads  the  stomach,  imparts  little  or  no 
nourishment:  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
articles  of  food  that  can  be  used.  Many  of  the  working  people 
in  London  expend  a third  more  in  bread  and  cheese  and  porter, 
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thnn  would  procure  theni  palatable  and  nutritious  dishes^. 

Roots  and  Fiiuits  form  a large  class  of  the  substitutes  for  bread. 
In  warm  climates,  these  in  general  preclude  the  use  of  bread  al- 
together. The  inhabitants  of  South  America  use  the  plantain, 
banana,  and  yam,  either  boiled  or  roasted,  almost  exclusively. 
In  like  manner,  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  use  the 
bread-fruit,  now  introduced  into  our  West  India  colonies. 

Potatoes  in  tins  country  form  the  principal  substitute  for  bread. 
Still,  however,  they  are  not  cultivated  and  used  to  the  extent  they 
ought  to  be.  In  Ireland,  and  a great  part  of  Scotland,  they  are 
a principal  article  of  diet:  they  are  not  so  hearty  a food  as  corn, 
but  no  man  will  perish  for  hunger  who  has  potatoes.  As  they 
thrive  on  every  soil,  and  are  less  liable  than  grain  tq  suffer  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  season,  we  must  blame  ourselves  if  we  suf- 
fer a famine  to  exist.  Indeed,  no  such  thing  can  ever  happen, 
if  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  culture  of  this  valuable  root.  A 
far  greater  quantity  of  farinaceous  food  can  be  raised  on  an  acre 
of  ground,  than  if  sown  with  any  sort  of  corn.  Some  pf  the 
stoutest  men  are  brought  up  on  milk  and  potatoes;  and  Dr. 
Pearson,  who  has  bestowed  much  pains  in  analysing  this  root, 
says,  that  ptjtatoes  and  water  alone,  with  common  salt,  will  be 
complete  nutriment.  To  render  them  a good  substitute  for  bread, 
nothing  more  is  required  than  simple  bipling  or  roasting:  but 
when  intended  to  serve  as  a meal,  they  require  the  addition  of 
milk,  butter,  or  gravy.  Stewed  mutton  and  potatoes,  known  by 
the  name  of  Irish  stew,  is  a cheap,  nourishing,  and  palatable  dish. 
The  excess  of  fat  in  the  mutton,  which  would  be  otherwise  lost, 
is  advantageously  absorbed  in  the  potatoes.  It  is,  however,  tq 
be  observed,  when  potatoes  are  used  in  stews  or  broths,  they 
ought  previously  to  be  boiled,  and  the  water  thrown  away,  as  it 
contains  something  deleterious.  Indeed,  botanists  have  classed 
this  as  a species  of  nightshade,  which  it  is  well  known  is  an  ac- 
tive poison. 


* A labouring  man  will  be  very  poorly  fed  with  half  a pound  of  cheese  in  a-day, 
this  costs  . . . . . 

’ Sread  . • . • . ^ 

Porter  .....  lo 

15  "jd 


Whereas  he  would  be  amply  satisfied  with  a soup  or  stew 
made  of  half  a pound  of  beef,  costing  • , . 4 

Vegetables  . , , • ^ 

Bread  . . . . 2 

Porter  . , . • S 
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After  the  potatoe,  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, not  only  as  being  somewhat  of  the  same  nature,  but  as 
being  still  more  productive  and  easily  raised ; yet  it  is  a root 
hardly  known  by  the  generality  of  people,  so  little  has  it  been 
cultivated.  This  plant  grows  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  has  a 
number  of  roots  attached  to  it  like  potatoes.  Their  taste  being 
somewhat  similar  to  artichoke-bottoms,  it  has  been  called  an  arti- 
ehoke  ; but  why  it  has  obtained  the  epithet  of  Jerusalem  is  not 
so  evident,  as  it  is  a native  of  Brazil. 

The  PARSNIP  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  nourishing  of  our  es- 
culent jxiots,  as  containing  the  greatest  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter,  and  being  at  the  same  time  of  easy  digestion. 

Carrots  are  something  of  the  same  nature  as  parsnips,  but 
more  solid,  and  harder  of  digestion.  When  properly  cultivated 
they  grow  large,  succulent,  and  palatable,  particularly  in  soups 
and  stews.  The  culture  of  this  root  much  deserves  attention. 
The  farmer  would  find  it  extremely  profitable,  as  well  as  a useful 
crop  to  alternate  with  grain,  and  it  is  well  known  to  be  an  excel- 
lent food  for  horses.  Much  of  the  oats  they  consume  might  be 
saved  by  this  much  less  expensive  substitute.  | It  is  also  an  ad- 
mirable food  for  cows,  and  greatly  enriches  their  milk. 

The  Turnip  possesses  little  or  no  saccharine  matter,  and  is 
therefore  not  so  nutritive  as  several  other  roots.  It  is  however 
wholesome  and  emulcent  when  properly  cultivated,  and  forms 
the  principal  article  of  food  for  cattle  in  the  winter. 

Salsafy,  Skirrets,  and  several  sorts  of  beets,  particularly 
that  called  the  Root  of  Scarcity^  are  pleasant,  nutritious,  and 
digestible. 

Cabbage,  and  other  sorts  of  kale,  including  Cauliflowers 
and  Brocoli,  are  all  likewise  useful  and  wholesome  vegetables,  al- 
though rather  inclined  to  create  flatulency,  but  which  is  com- 
pletely corrected  by  a proper  accompaniment  of  meat. 

Onions  have  long  been  considered  a most  valuable  vegetable. 
In  Egypt,  they  were  a favourite  article  of  food  four  thousand 
years  ago.  They  are  in  that  country  more  sweet  and  less  pun- 
gent than  here.  The  onions  of  Portugal  have  a similar  quality. 
They  are  best  dressed  simply  boiled,  and  are  thus  rendered  mild, 
of  easy  digestion,  and  go  off*  without  leaving  any  disagreeable 
lieat  on  the  stomach  and  bowels.  They  also  form  a savoury  ad- 
dition in  soups,  as  do  likewise  their  pungent  species  shallots  and 
garlic.  The  strong  smell  these  roots  communicate  to  the  breath, 
may  be  remedied  by  eating  a few  parsley-leaves  immediately  after. 
The  leek  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  onion,  only  that  the  stock 
may  be  used  as  a pot-herb  as  well  as  the  root.  Indeed  it  is  one 
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of  the  best,  most  savoury,  and  wholesome,  of  herbs.  The  Welsh 
are  fond  of  it  to  enthusiasm,  and  the  Scots  make  an  admirable 
dish,  by  stewing  an  old  cock,  a piece  of  corned  beef,  or  both, 
with  plenty  of  leeks. 

There  are  many  other  roots  and  plants  valuable  for  culinary 
purposes;  what  we  have  mentioned,  liowever,  are  the  principal. 
It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that,  were  they  better  boiled  than 
they  generally  are  in  this  country,  it  would  extract  a consider- 
able quantity  of  the  air  contained  in  them,  and  thus  diminish 
their  flatulence, 

W e cannot  conclude  this  article  Avithout  observing,  that  every 
reasonable  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  constitution  and  habit ; 
and  that  the  choice  of  food,  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and 
the  support  of  the  human  frame,  will  depend  very  frequently  on 
these  previous  considerations.  A tendency  to  flatulence  and 
windy  aflections  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  must  convince  any 
rational  mind  of  the  impropriety  of  excessive  indulgence  in  those 
vegetable  substances  Avhich  naturally  produce  it.  A propensity 
to  animal  food,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  no  less  pernicious,  in 
the  most  common  intimation  of  reason,  as  well  as  by  the  corro- 
boration of  experience,  to  the  habit  and  constitution  of  others. 
In  one  respect  an  accumulation  of  bile  will  be  created  ; in  the  o- 
ther  the  most  dangerous  symptoms  of  inflammation  must  certain- 
ly follow.  We  will  not  disturb  the  feelings  of  our  readers  by 
alarming  them  Avithout  an  evident  necessity  ; but  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  great  expediency  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  their 
own  constitution.  After  all  that  can  be  said,  the  most  eminent 
physician  must,  in  all  chronical  cases,  whensoever  it  may  be  deem- 
ed advisable  to  consult  him,  be  compelled  to  grope  his  Avay  in  the 
dark,  without  such  a communication  as  this  knowledge  would  al- 
Avays  afford*.  In  most  cases  also,  the  necessity  of  that  advice 
Avould  be  prevented  ; for  although  we  are  unwilling  to  repeat  to 
our  friends  the  words  of  an  ancient  adage,  its  pertinency  is  so 
fully  impressed  on  our  minds,  that  we  think  it  cannot  be  regarded 
or  considered,  by  any  rational  person,  Avithout  the  fullest  con- 
viction of  its  importance. 

Although  the  place  of  bread  may  be  occasionally  supplied  l>y 
farinaceous  roots  and  other  vegetables,  yet  Ave  would  by  no  means 
Avish  to  discourage  the  culture  of  grain.  The  culture  of  grain  is 
the  culture  of  men.  While  the  husbandman  is  raising  1‘ood  for 


* Nay,  we  will  add,  that,  in  acute  cases,  and  such  as  leave  no  time  for  hesitation^ 
we  could  adduce  instances  where  a reserve  of  communication  of  previous  habits,  and 
the  uses  and  operations  of  previous  medicines,  must  have  been  productive  of  fatal 
effects. 
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his  fellow-^creatures,  he  is  laying  the  foundation  of  health  and 
longevity  to  himself  and  his  offspring.  While  the  manufacturer 
or  artificer  is  sitting  in  an  awkward  posture,  breathing  confined 
and  perhaps  contaminated  air,  the  peasant  rises  with  the  sun,  eats 
his  wholesome  meal  of  milk  and  farinaceous  food,  hies  him  to  the 
field,  where  he  spends  the  day  in  useful  labour,  inhales  the  fresh 
breezes,  and  at  eve  returns  home  with  a keen  appetite  to  enjoy 
his  simple  repast  and  sound  repose.  No  manufacture  enriches  a 
nation  so  much  as  the  culture  of  grain ; nor  is  it  subject  to  the 
uncertainty  of  other  manufactures,  which  often  depend  on  the 
caprice  of  fashion,  as  the  necessaries  of  life  always  find  their  value 
somewhere.  Were  proper  encouragement  given  to  agriculture, 
Britain  would  at  all  times,  not  only  have  a sufficiency  of  grain  for 
home  consumption,  but  a surplus  for  exportation.  This  would 
contribute  more  to  her  real  wealthi,  the  happiness  of  her  pec)ple, 
and  the  stability  of  her  government,  than  the  increase  of  her  ma- 
nufactures and  trade,  or  the  extension  of  her  territory. 

It  is  matter  of  regret  that  Britain,  at  a time  when  agriculture 
is  cultivated  as  a science,  should  not  raise  grain  for  the  supply  of 
her  own  inhabitants,  but  be  obliged  to  depend  on  foreign  states 
for  this  essential  necessary  of  life.  Until  an  adequate  remedy 
can  be  found  for  this  evil,  the  free  use  of  the  various  substitutes 
fjr  bread  must  tend  to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  the  poor,  and 
to  lessen  the  price  of  labour. 

The  great  consumption  of  animal  food,  and  the  immense  num- 
ber of  horses  that  are  kept  in  this  country,  greatly  increases  the 
scarcity  of  grain.  Their  number  has  been  computed  at  two  mil- 
lions, and  every  horse  on  an  average,  is  supposed  to  consume  the 
produce  of  three  fertile  acres,  consequently,  the  produce  of  six 
millions  of  acres,  is  annually  consumed  by  them  ; this  land  would 
produce  more  grain  than  is  sufficient  to  maintain  half  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of 
these  animals  are  kept  for  pleasure.  It  may  be  said  they  contri- 
bute to  health  ; but  this  we  deny.  Did  our  ladies  of  fashion  and 
fine  gentlemen  make  use  of  their  limbs,  instead  of  being  dragged 
about  in  carriaoes,  they  would  both  benefit  themselves  and  the 
public. 
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APPENDIX: 

CONTAINING 

A LIST  OF  SIMPLES,  AND  OF  SUCH  MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS  AS  ARE 
COMMONLY  USED  IN  PRACTICE,  WITH  THEIR  PROPER  DOSES  : 

THE  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  AND  COMPOUNDING  SUCH  MEDICINES  AS 
ARE  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  FORMER  PART  OF  THE  BOOK,  WITH 
THE  ADDITION  OF  SEVERAL  OTHERS  OF  A SIMILAR  NATURE  : 

REMARKS  ON  THE  DOSES,  USES,  AND  MANNER  OF  APPLYING  THE  DIF 

FERENT  PREPARATIONS. 


Medicameniorum  varutas  ignoraniicp 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  APPENDIX, 


IGNORANCE  and  superstition  have  attributed  extraordinary  medical  vir« 

tues  to  almost  every  production  of  nature.  That  such  virtues  were  often 
imaginary,  time  and  experience  have  sufficiently  shewn.  ^ Physicians,  ho^v.* 
ever,  from  a veneration  for  antiquity,  still  retain  in  their  lists  of  medicine 
many  things  which  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to  the  superstition  and 
credulity  of  our  ancestors. 

The  instruments  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied  in  proportion  to 
men’s  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  diseases  i when  these  are  suffi'^ 
ciently  understood,  the  method  of  cure  will  be  simple  and  obvious. 

Ignorance  of  the  real,  nature  and  permanent  properties  of  those  substan«« 
ces  employed  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  is  another  reason  why  they  have  been 
so  greatly  multiplied.  Physicians  thought  they  could  effect  by  a number 
of  ingredients,  what  could  not  be  done  by  any  one  of  them.  Hence  arose 
those  amazing  farragos  which  have  so  long  disgraced  the  medical  art,  ana 
which  were  esteemed  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  simples  that 
entered  their  composition. 

The  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  almost  every  article  of  medicine 
has  been  manufactured,  affords  another  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
medical  art.  A drug  which  is  perhaps  most  efficacious  in  the  sirnplest  form 
in  which  it  can  be  administered,  has  been  nevertheless  served  up  in  so  many 
different  shapes,  that  one  would  be  induced  to  think  the  whole  art  of  phy-» 
sic  lay  in  exhibiting  medicine  under  as  many  different  modes  as  possible. 

Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  have  their  use ; but  they  ought 
never  to  be  wantonly  increased.  They  are  by  no  means  so  necessary  as  is 
generally  imagined.  A few  grains  of  powdered  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipecacu- 
anha, will  actually  perform  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  different  prepara- 
tions of  these  roots,  and  may  also  be  exhibited  in  as  safe  and  agreeable  a 
manner.  The  same  observation  holds  with  regard  to  the  Peruvian  bark, 
and  many  other  simples  of  which  the  preparations  are  very  numerous. 

Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a medicine,  not  only  renders  it  more  ex- 
pensive, but  also  less  certain,  both  in  its  dose  and  operation.  Nor  is  this 
iill.  The  compound,  when  kept,  is  apt  to  spoil,  or  acquire  qualities  of  a diP^ 
fcrent  nature.  When  a medicine  is  rendered  more  safe,  efficacious,  or  a- 
greeable,  by  the  addition  of  another,  they  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  joined; 
in  all  other  cases,  they  are  better  kept  asunder.  The  combination  of  me- 
dicines embarrasses  the  physician,  and  retards  the  progress  of  medical 
knowledge.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  effect  of  any  one  me- 
dicine, as  long  as  it  is  combined  with  others,  either  of  a similar  or  dissimi- 
lar nature. 
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In  the  exhibition  of  medicine^  reg^ard  should  not  only  be  had  to  f.implicH 
ty,  but  likewise  to  elegance.  Patients  seldom  reaj)  much  benefit  from 
things  that  are  highly  disagreeable  to  their  senses.  To  taste  or  smell  like 
a,  drug,  is  become  a prov^erb ; and  to  say  truth,  there  is  too  much  ground 
for  it.  Indeed,  no  art  can  take  away  the  disagreeable  taste  and  flavour  of 
some  drugs,  without  entirely  destroying  their  eflTicacy  ; it  is  possil)le,  how- 
ever, <0  render  many  medicines  less  disgustful,  and  others  even  agreeable; 
an  object  liighly  deserving  the  attention  of  all  who  administer  medicine. 

The  design  of  the  following  pages  is,  to  exhibit  such  a list  of  drugs  and 
medicines  as  may  he  necessary  for  private  {jraciice.  They  are  considerably 
more  numerous  indeed  than  those  recommended  in  the  former  part  of  the 
Book,  but  are  still  greatly  within  the  numl)er  contained  in  the  most  reform- 
ed dispensatories.  The  same  medicine  is  seldom  exhibited  under  different 
forms  ; and  where  different  medic  iiies  answer  nearly  the  same  intention, 
there  is  commonly  no  more  than  one  of  them  retained.  Multiplying  forms 
of  medicine  for  the  same  intention  tends  rather  to  bewilder  than  assist  the 
young  practitioner,  and  the  experienced  physician  can  never  be  at  a loss  to 
vary  liis  prescriptions  as  occasion  requires. 

The  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are  for  the  most  part  omit- 
ted. All  of  them  that  are  used  by  any  private  practitioner  are  not  worth 
preparing.  He  will  buy  them  much  cheaper  than  lie  can  make  them. 
Great  care,  however,  is  necessary  to  obtain  them  genuine.  They  are  often 
adulterated,  and  ought  never  to  be  purchased  unless  from  persons  of  known 
veracity.  Such  of  them  as  are  in  common  use  are  inserted  in  the  list  of 
di  ugs  and  medicines.  Their  proper  doses  and  manner  of  application  are 
mentioned  in  the  practical  part  of  the  book,  wherever  they  are  prescribed, 

Siu  h articles  of  medicine  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  house  or  garden  of  al- 
most every  peasant,  as  barley,  eggs,  onions,  &:c.  are  likewise  for  the  most 
part  omitted.  It  is  needless  to  swell  a list  of  medicines  with  such  things  as 
can  be  obtained  whenever  they  are  wanted,  and  which  spoil  by  being  kept. 

The  preparatioijs  made  and  sold  by  distillers  and  confectioners  are  also 
generally  left  out.  These  people,  by  operating  upon  a larger  plan,  generally 
make  things  better,  while  it  is  in  their  power  to  afford  them  much  cheaper 
than  the}"  can  be  prepared  by  any  private  hand.  ^ 

The  quantity  ordered  of  every  medicine  is  as  small  as  could  well  be  pre- 
pared, both  to  prevent  unnecessary  expense,  and  that  the  medicine  might 
jiot  spoil  by  keeping.  Almost  every  medicine  suffers  by  being  kept,  and 
should  be  used  as  soon  after  it  has  been  prepared  as  possible.  Even  simple 
drugs  are  apt  to  spoil,  and  should  therefore  be  laid  up  in  small  quantities; 
they  either  rot,  are  consumed  by  insects,  or  evaporate  so  as  to  lose  their  pe- 
culiar taste  or  flavour,  and  often  become  quite  insignificant. 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines,  I have  generally  followed  the  most  im- 
proved dispensatories ; but  have  taken  the  liberty  to  diflPer  from  them 
wherever  my  own  observations,  or  those  of  other  practical  writers  on  whose 
judgment  I could  depend,  suggested  an  improvement. 

In  several  compositions,  the  ingredient  on  which  the  efficacy  of  the  me- 
dicine principally  depends  is  increased,  while  the  auxiliaries,  which  are 
generally  ordered  in  such  trifling  quantities  as  to  be  of  no  importance,  are 
left  out,  or  only  such  of  them  retained  as  are  necessary  to  give  the  medi< 
cine  a proper  consistence,  or  the  like. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  likewise  for  the  most  part  omitted.  They 
increase  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine,  without  adding  any  thing  to 
its  value.  It  would  he  well  if  they  were  never  used  at  all.  Medicines  are 
oflen  adulterated  for  the  siike  of  a colour.  Acrid  and  even  poisonous  sub- 
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stances  are,  for  this  purpose,  sometimes  introduced  into  those  medicines 
which  ought  to  be  most  bland  and  emollient.  Ointment  of  elder,  for  ex« 
ample,  is  often  mixed  with  verdegrise  to  give  it  a fine  green  colour,  which 
entirely  frustrates  the  intention  of  that  mild  ointment.  Those  who  wish 
to  obtain  genuine  medicines  should  pay  no  regard  to  their  colour. 

Some  regard  is  likewise  paid  to  expense.  Such  ingredients  as  greatly  in*» 
crease  the  price  of  any  composition,  without  adding  considerably  to  its  vir*^ 
tue,  are  generally  either  omitted,  or  somewhat  less  expensive  substituted  in 
their  place.  Medicines  are  by  no  means  powerful  in  proportion  to  their 
price.  The  cheapest  are  often  the  best ; besides,  they  are  the  least  apt  to  be 
adulturated,  and  are  always  most  readily  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines,  I have  generally 
followed  that  which  seemed  to  be  the  most  simple  and  natural,  mentioning 
the  different  steps  of  the  process  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  ought  to 
be  taken,  without  paying  an  implicit  regard  to  the  method  of  other  dispen- 
jatories. 

For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparations,  &c.  of  medicines, 
I have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the  New  Dispensatory.  The  other  ob- 
servations are  either  such  as  have  occurred  to  myself  in  practice,  or  have 
been  suggested  in  the  course  of  reading,  by  authors  whose  names  I am  not 
able  distinctly  to  recollect. 

I have  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard  to  the  simples 
and  preparations.  A more  scientific  method  would  have  been  agreeable  to 
some  persons,  but  less  useful  to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  different 
classes  of  medicine  have  no  great  dependance  upon  one  another,  and, 
where  they  have,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  should  stand  first  or  last  ,*  no 
doubt  the  simple  preparations  ought  to  precede  the  more  compound.  But 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  this  method  of  arrangement  do  not  appear 
equal  to  that  single  one,  of  being  able,  on  the  first  opening  of  the  book,  to 
find  out  any  article,  which,  by  the  alphabetical  order,  is  rendered  quite 
easy. 

The  dose  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  whenever  it  appeared  neces- 
*ary.  When  this  is  omitted,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  medicine  may 
be  used  at  discretion.  The  dose  mentioned  is  always  for  an  adult  unless 
when  the  contrary  is  expressed.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  proportion  the 
doses  of  medicine  exactly  to  the  different  ages,  constitutions,  &c.  of  pa- 
tients ; but,  happily  for  mankind,  mathematical  exactness  here  is  by  no 
means  necessary. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  proportional  doses  to 
the  different  ages  and  constitutions  of  patients ; but  after  all  that  can  be 
said  upon  this  subject  a great  deal  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  skill  of 
the  person  who  administers  the  medicine.  The  following  general  propor- 
tions may  be  observed  ; but  they  are  by  no  means  intended  as  exact  rules. 
A patient  between  twenty  and  fourteen  may  take  two-thirds  of  the  dose  or- 
dered for  an  adult;  from  fourteen  to  nine,  one-haif;  from  nine  to  six,  one- 
third  ; from  six  to  four,  one-fourtii ; from  four  to  two,  one-sixth;  from  two 
to  one,  a tenth ; and  below  one,  a twelfth. 

Dispensatories  are  usually  written  in  the  Latin  language.  Even  authors 
who  v^rite  in  the  English,  generally  give  their  prescriptions  in  Latin  ; and 
some  of  them  shew  so  great  an  attachment  to  that  language,  as  first  to 
write  their  recipes  in  it,  and  afterwards  translate  them  ; while  others  to 
compromise  the  matter,  write  the  one-half  in  Latin,  and  the  other  in  En- 
glish. What  peculiar  charm  a medical  prescription  when  written  in  Latm 
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may  have,  I shall  not  pretend  to  say ; but  have  ventured  to  make  use  of 
the  plainest  English  I could,  and  hope  my  prescription  will  succeed  no. 
worse  for  it. 

N.  Bs  The  Apothecary’s  weights,  and  the  English  wine  measures,  are 
used  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  difi’erent  denominations  of  which  will 
appear  from  the  following  table: 

A pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 

An  ounce  eight  drams. 

A dram three  scruples. 

A scruple  twenty  grains. 

A spoonful  is  the  measure  of  half  an  ounce. 


A gallon  contains  eight  pints. 

A pint sixteen  ounces. 

An  ounce  eight  drams. 


I 


I 


A 


LIST  OF  SIMPLES, 

AND  OF  SUCH 

I 

MEDICAL  PREPARA  TIONS, 

AS  OUGHT  TO  BE  KEPT  IN  RF.AUSKESS  FOB  PRIVATE  PRACTICE. 


Agaric 

Alum 

Antimony,  crude 

"■■■■■  cinnabar  of 

— sulphur  of 

Balsam  of  Capivi 

— ■■■■■■—  of  Peru 

—  of  Tolu 

Bark,  cascarilla 
— — cinnamon 

Mezereon 
— — ■ Peruvian 
“ V/inter’s  or  canella  alba 
Borax 

Calamine  stone,  levigated 
Castor,  Russian 
Caustic,  common 
■"  ' ' — lunar 
Earth,  Fuller’s 
Japan 

— — Armenian  bole 
— — French  ditto 
Extracts  of  gentian 

—  guaiacum 

hellebore,  black 

— hemlock 

jalap 

— ' — liquorice 

- — — — — Peruvian  bark 

poppies 

•wormwood 

Flowers  of  camomile 

coltsfoot 

elder 

—  rosemary 

damask  roses 

— ' red  ditto 

Fruits,  almonds 

*'*•  ■ bitter  apple 

;r“  cassia  fistularis 

Curasao  oranges 


Fruits,  figs  dried 
— — - — French  prunes 

Jamaica  pepper 

———•juniper  berries 

—  nutmegs 

— — tamarinds 
Gum,  aloes 

— ammoniac,  in  tears 
" arable 

— — asafoetida 
— — camphor 
~ — — galbanum 

—  gamboge 

— — guaiacum 

■ ■■  kino 

— ■ myrrh 

■  — opium 

Hartshorn,  calcined 

— shavings  of 

Herbs,  lesser  centaury 

— peppermint 

■  spearment 

—  penny-royal 

—  savin 

— — trefoil 

uva  ursi 

—  wormwood 

Lead,  Litharge 

• — — white 

sugar  of 

Lemon-peel 

Mace 

Magnesia  alba 
Manna 

Mercury,  crude 
— — L calcinated 

-dEthiop’s  mineral 

calomel 

—  corrosive  sublimate 

red  precipitate 

white  ditto 
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Musk 

Oil,  essential,  of  amber 
— — of  anise 

—  of  cinnamon 

of  juniper 

• — — of  lemon-peel 

— — of  peppermint 

' — ■ expressed  of  almonds 

of  linseed 

-■  of  olives,  or  Florence  oil 

of  palms 

of  turpentine 

Orange-peel 
Oyster  shells  prepared 
Poppy-heads  > 

Resin,  benzoin 

flowers  of 

— — — Burgundy  pitch 

dragon’s  blood 

— frankincense 

liquid  storax 

white,  or  resin 

— scammony 
Roots,  birthwort 
■ calamus  aromaticus 

— contrayerva 
— — garlic 

— gentian 
ginger 

— hellebore,  black,  white 
jalap 

— — ipecacuanha 

— ■ - lily,  white 
— — liquorice 

— marshmallow 
— — mezereon 

— — rhubarb 
— — sarsaparilla 
— — seneka 
— — squills 
- — - tor  men  til 

I- turmeric 

— — Virginian  snake 
. wild  valerian 

zedoary 

Saffron 

Sal  ammoniac,  crude 

— volatile 

Salt,  Epsom 

— of  Glauber 

of  hartshorn 

— — nitre,  purified,  or  prune! 


Salt,  polychrest 
Rochel  ’ 

— of  tartar 
Seeds,  anise 

— — — caraway 
— — — cardamom 
—— — — coriander 
— — — cummin 

mustard 

sweet  fennel 

wild  carrot 

Senna 

Spanish  flies 
Spermaceti 

Spirits,  sethereal  or^ther 
— — — of  hartshorn 

—  — lavender,  compound 

— - nitre 

" • ditto  dulcified 

—  — - sal  ammoniac 

» — ' ■■  sea  salt 

vinegar 

— vitriol 

— — ■-  wine  rectified 

— — ■—  volatile  aromatie 

Steel,  filings  of 

rust  of,  prepared 

- soluble  salt  of 
Sulphur,  vivum 
»■■■■■'  - balsam  of 

flowers  of 

Tar 

— — Barbadoes 
Tartar,  cream  of 
— — emetic 

— ■ soluble 

— vitriolated 
Tin  prepared 
Tutty  levigated 
Turpentine,  Venice 
Verdegrise 
Vitriol,  green 
— — blue 

- — white 
Wax,  white 

yellow 

Woods,  guaiacuiKi 

..  logwood  o 

sassafras 

Saunders,  red 

2inc,  flowers  of 
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GENERAL 


CATALOGUE  OF  MEDICINES 


IN  COMMON  USE, 

ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  ENGLISH  NAMES  j 


WITH  THEIR  DOSES. 


N.  B.  The  doses  here  set  down  are  the  smallest  and  the  largest  usuaUy 
given  to  adults,  or  full  grown  persons;  for  younger  persons  and  infants 
the  dose  must  be  reduced  in  the  proportions  mentioned  in  the  Appendix 
page  469,  but  must  always  be  regulated  by  the  strength  as  well  as  the 
age  of  the  patient. 

The  New  Names  of  the  Drugs  are  in  Italics. 


Acid,  the  acetous 
— muriatic  (spirit  of  salt) 

. ■—  nitrous  diluted  ... 

vitriolic  diluted 

j^ither  vitriolic 


.^thiop’s  mineral.  See  Quicksilver  with  Sulphur, 
Aloes  ...  ...  ...  ...  ••• 

Alum  ...  ...  .»• 

bE^ned  ...  .»«  ...  ... 

Amber  prepared 

Ammonia  prepared  (volatile  salt  of  ammoniac) 
Ammoniac  gum 

*^*^^***“'^*  milk  of  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Angelica  powdered 
Anise,  the  seeds 

jVntiiinony  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

calcined  (calx  of  antimony) 

■'  ■ glass  of  ...  ...  ...  ... 

powder  of,  a succedaneum  for  Dr,  \ 


from  1 scruple 
10  drops 
10  drops 
15  drops 
30  drops 


to  1 dram 

- 40  drops 

- 40  drops 

- 40  drops 


2 drams 


5 grains 

6 grains 
3 grains 
h dram  .. 
30  grains 

5 grains 


30  grai 
20  grai 
12  grai 


James’  fever  powder 
It  often  produces  nausea  or  vomiting. 

tartarised  (tartar  emetic) 

3 Q 2 


i OZ. 

I dram 
10  grains 
10  grains 
10  grains 
J grain 

4 grains 


n 

1 scr 
30  grj 
1 oz 


1 dr 
1 dr 


/ i g‘'ain 
( 8 grain 


1 i grains 
3 5 grains 

4 gr.  emetic 
i gr,  altera. 
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Asafoetida 

' milk  of  ••• 

Asarum,  powder  of,  to  provoke  sneezing 


from  6 grains  to  i draM 
^ oz.  - 1 oz. 

3 grains 


B 


Balsam  of  capil'i  ...  ... 

^ Canadian 

of  Peru 

■ of  Tolu 

Bark,  Peruvian.  S,  e Cinchona 
Bear's  foot  powder  ... 
Benzoin,  resin  of 

— flowers  of 
Bistort,  powder  of  ... 


20  drops 

1 scruple  - 
6 grains 

6 grains 

2 scruples  - 
10  grains 

^ grains 
5 grains 
1 scruple 


60  drop^ 

1 dram 
30  grains 

- 30  grains 

• 2 drams 

• 20  grains 

• 20  grains 

- 15  grain 

- 1 dram 


Bole  Armenian 

French 

Borax 

Broom,  ashes  of  the  tops  ... 
Burdock,  powder  of  tlie  root 


c 


10  grains  to 
1 dram 
10  grains  - 
1 scruple  - 
10  grains  - 


2 drams 
2 drams 
40  grains 
1 dram 
1 dram 


f 

l 


C^cilotlic] 

• • • 

Camomile  in  powder 
Camphor  ...  .. 

Canella  alba 

Cantharides  ...  ...  ... 

Caraway-seeds 
Cardamoms 
Cascarilla  bark  powder 
Cassia,  the  pulp 

Castor  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Catechu  (Japan  Earth) 

Ceruse  aceiated  (Sugar  of  Lead)  ... 
rhalk 

V>ilO  In  •••  or*  «*• 

Cinchona,  powder  (Peruvian  Bark) 

Cinnamon 

Columba  powder  ... 

Confection  aromatic  (cardiac  confection) 

—  op/<i^e  (London  philonium) 

Conserve  of  aram  ... 

• hips  "I 

oranges  > ...  ...  ... 

roses  J 

—  squills 

— wood  sorrel  ... 

Contrayerva 

Coriander  seed 

Cowhage,  the  spicuia  contained  in  one  pod,) 
mixed  with  honey  or  molasses;  j 

Crab’s  cla-ivs,  prepared 


1 grain  - 
3 grains  - 

15  grains  - 

2 grains  - 
1 scruple  - 


t grain  • 
5 grains  ■ 
5 grains 
10  grains  ■ 

2 d ranis  ■ 

3 grains  ■ 
20  grains  ■ 

h grain  • 
20  grains  ■ 
2 scruples 
5 grains 
10  grains 
15  grains 
10  grains 
1 scruple 


3gr. 
10  gr.  \ 
2 scru 
\ drai 

2 drai 

3 grai 
20  gra 
20  gra 
40  grai 

1 cz. 

1 sen 

1 drai 

2 grai 

2 sen 
2 dra 


1 


- 1 


as  much  as  you  please 


pandclici),  expressed  juice 


D 


1 scruple  - 
i oz. 

10  grains  - 
1 scruple - 

or  5 grains  - 
10  grains  - 

1 p z . •" 


1 dram 
1 oz. 

\ dram 
1 dram 

10  grains 
1 dram 


oz. 
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Decoction  oj hartshorn  (white  decoction)  from  1 oz.  to  6 oz 
Decoction  of  broom-tops  ; one  ounce  slightly 
boiled  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  a pint  ; 
strain  the  liquor.  To  be  taken  by  tea-cup- 
fuls at  a time  , , i x 

— cinchona  (decoction  of  Peruvian  bark) 

— the  inner  bark  of  elm  ...  ••• 

sarsaparilla 


1 oz. 
4 oz. 
4 oz. 


4 oz. 

IG  oz.  daily 
IG  oz.  daily 


fteti  aai'cVLiiio.  •••  ^ 1 '1 

of  guaiacum,  three  drams  to  a pint  of  water,  1 pintormore  daily 


E 

Electuary  of  cassia  •••  »»• 

scammony  ... 

senna  (lenitive  electuary)  ... 

Elecampane,  powder  of  the  root  ... 

Extract  of  cj>tc/?oncn  (extract  of  Peruvian  bark)  5 
...  ••• 


1 dram 
20  grains 
t dram 
20  grains 
10  grains 
10  grains 
4 dram 
1 scruple 


. cascarilla 

- broom-tops 

•-  camomile  ' ...  ...  ^ scruple 

- colocynih  compound  (cathartic  extract)  5 grains  - 

!f  gentian  from  10  grains  to 

10  grains 


Extract  of  gentian 

— — T“  guaiacum 

black  hellebore 


jalap 
— — liquorice 
— . logwood 

white  poppies 
— rue 
— — . savin 
— senna  ••» 


2 grains 
10  grains 
1 dram 
10  grains 
1 grain 
10  grains 
10  grains 
10  grains 


1 oz, 

1 dram 
1 oz. 

1 dram 
\ dram 
4 dram 
1 dram 
1 dram 
25  grains 
4 dram 
1 scruple 

- 10  grains 

- 1 scruple 

• 3 drams 

. 4 dram 

• 5 grains 

. 1 scruple 

- 4 dram 

- 4 drain 


Fennel-seed 

Fern,  powder  of  the  root  ... 

Fox-glove,  powder  of  the  leaves 

or  a dram  infused  in  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
of  which  the  dose  is  an  ounce,  once,  twice,  or 
thrice  a-day.  This  should  be  used  with  great 
care  and  circumspection. 

G 

(jalbanum  ...  t 

Galls  •••  ***  *■*  *** 

Garlic,  cloves  of,  stripped  of  the  exterior  skin 

Gentian  .•  •••  


Germander 

Ginger 

Ginseng 

Guaiacum  gum  resin 
Gum  arable 
— — gamboge 


II 


1 scruple  - 1 dram 

4 dram 
i grain 


4 oz. 


- 3 grains 


1 0 grains  - 80  grains 
10  grains  - ^0  grains 
No.  I.  - No  V. 

10  grains  - 2 scruple 

1 5 grains  - I dram 
5 grains  - 20  grains 
20  grains  - 30  grains 
10  grains  - 30  grains 
15  grains  - 1 dram 

2 grains  - 10  grains 


Hartshorn  prepared  ...  . ^oruple-  l^dram 

l7q?jor  volatile  of y (spirits  of  hartshorn)  « dram  - - dram 
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Hartshorn  salt  of  

Hellebore,  black 
Hemlock,  i-yowdered  leav'es  of 
— — •— inspissated  juice  of 
Begin  these  in  small  doses,  and  gradually  in 
crease  as  the  constitution  will  bear. 

Honey  of  roses 
' ■ squills 

I AND  J 

Infusion  of  gcniain  compound  (bitter  infusion 
Infusion  of  roses  (tincture  of  roses) 

•*^*^**"**"'^*  scriDQ  »•»  •••  •»* 

Ipecacuanha 

Iron,  rust  of,  prepared  

— — ammoniiited  (martial  flowers) 

-- — tartarized 
— — vitriolated  (salt  of  Mars) 

Jalap  powder 


from  10  grains  to  20  grains 
, 5 grains  - 10  grains 

2 grains  - 15  grains 
1 grain  - 5 grain* 


1 dram  « 2 drams 
10  grains  - 2 scruples 


2 oz,  - 4 oz. 

. 2 oz.  - 8 oz. 

2 oz.  - 4 oz. 

10  grains  - 30  grains 
6 grains  - 25  grains 
4 grains  - 1 scruple 

2 grains  - 10  grains 
^ grain  - 5 grains 

10  grains  - 30  grains 


Kino,  gum 
Kermes,  juice  of 


10  grains  - 4 <iram 

1 dram  - 3 drams 


L 

Lichen,  asb-coloured,  ground 
*— ! — Icelandic,  a strong  decoction  of 
Linseed,  an  infusion  of  one  ounce  to  a quart  of 
boiling  water  may  be  drank  in  cupfuls  at 
pleasure. 


from  3 grains  to  40  grains. 


1 oz. 


- 4 oz, 


M 

Mace  ...  ...  ..  10  grains 

Madder,  powder  of  ...  \ dram 

Magnesia,  white  ...  ,.  ...  4 dram 

calcined  ...  ...  ...  1 scruple 

— — vitriolated  (bitter  purging  salt,  or 

Epson  salt)  2 drams 

i^Ianna  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ^ oz. 

Mastich,  gum  ...  ...  . ...  | scruple 

Milk  of  ahnoruls  (common  emulsion)  ...  I oz 

Millipedes  20  grains 

Mixture  camphorated  (camphOr  julep)  ^ oz. 

Musk  ...  2 grains 

mixture  (musk  julep)  ...  ...  5 

JVIustard  seed  ...  ..  ...  ...  1 dram 

Myrrh  gum  ...  ...  ...  10  grains 


1 scruple 

1 dram 

2 drams 
I dram 

1 oz. 

2 oz. 

^ dram 
4 oz. 

2 drams 
2 oz. 

1' scruple 
oz. 

1 oz. 

1 dram 


Natron  prepared  {pod2L  %'d\i) 
Natrort  tartarhed  (Uochel  salt) 
Natron  vitriolated  (Glauber's  salt) 
Nitre  purified 


N 


Nutmeg 


10  grains  - 
ZS  ox. 

I oz. 

10  grains  - 
5 grains  - 


^ dram 
1 oz. 

1 oz. 

4 dram 
1 scruple 
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O 


Oil  of  almonds 

castor  •••  •••  ••• 

..  — linseed 
Olibanum 

Opium  purified  {thehaic  e%treLCt) 

la  hydrophobia,  phrensy,  and  some  other 
desperate  diseases,  the  dose  may  be  augmen- 
ted. 

Opoponax  ... 

Oxymel  of  coichicum 


from  J oz.  to 
^2  drams  - 
4 oz. 

10  grains  - 


i grain,  1 


1 oz. 

1 oz. 

1 oz. 

I dram 


grain,  3 grains 


10  grains  - 4 ^l^am 


dram 


1 dram 


Petroleum  ...  ...  ... 

Pills,  aloetlc  compound 
- — - of  the  gums  ... 

quicksilver  (mercurial  pills) 
Pomegranate  rind,  powder  of 
Powder  of  aloes  with  cannella  (hiera  picra) 
— . ■ — with  guaiacum  ... 

- . — - — contrayerva  compound 
. - — chalk  compound 
with  opium 


30 

10 

10 

10 

1 

4 

i 

e 

15 

1 

1 

1 


crabs’  claws  compound 
ipecacuanha  compound  (Dover's  powder)  4 


drops 
grains  ■ 
grains  ■ 
grains  > 
scruple ' 
scruple  < 
scruple  * 
grains 
dram 
scruple 
dram 
scruple 


30  drops 
25  grains 
4 dram 
i scruple 

1 dram 

2 scruples 
1 scruple 
4 dram 

> 1 dram 

. 2 scruples 

. 2 drams 
I 4 dram 


} 


Q 

Quassia  ...  ...  ••• 

Two  drams  to  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
of  cloves  one  dram,  for  an  infusion ; dose 
Quicksilver ) crude  (mercury ) 

. I.  calcined  (calcined  mercury) 

with  chalk  ..  ...  ... 

cinnabar  of 

— muriated  (corrosive  sublimate) 

with  sulphur  (aethiop’s  mineral) 

vitriolaied  (yellow  emetic  mercury) 

— .n  . ■ ' ■ — — as  sternutatory  ... 

■ ' —as  emetic 

Quince-seeds,  mucilage  of,  at  pleasure ; to  ob« 
tund  acrimony. 


5 grains 
1 oz. 

4 oz. 

4 grain  < 
10  grains  - 

6 grains 

I grain  - 
I scruple 
I grain  . 

1 grain 

2 grains 


- 30  grains 

- 2 oz. 

- 4 oz. 

- 14  grains 

- 4 dram 

- 30  grains 

- 4 grain 

1 dram 

2 gr.  altera, 

3 grains 
8 grains 


R 


Rhubarb,  powder  of 
Resin,  yellow 
Rue  powder 


St.  John’s  wort 

Saffron 

Sagapenum 

Sal  ammoniac 

Salt  of  tartar 

Sarsaparilla,  powder  of 

^cammony  ... 


• t# 

• 4 * 


• • 0 


S 


c • « 

« • • 

• • • 

• • • 


10  grains 
3 grains 
1 scruple 


20  grains 
5 grains 
10  grains 
8 grains 
10  grains 
1 scruple 
5 grains 


2 scruples 

1 scruple 

2 scruples 


I dram 
20  grains 
30  grains 
1 scruple 
4 dram 
1 dram 
1 scruple 
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Seneka  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  from  1 scruple 

Soap  ...  .,.  ..i  ...  ...  i dram 

Spirit  of  ammonia  (sweet  spirit  of  sal  ammonia)  ^ dram 
- — — ammonia  compound  (volatile  aromatic' 

spirit)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ♦..  ^ dram 

" * ' — ammonia  fact  id  Tvolatile  foetid  spirit)  s dram 
— — •—  nitrous  aether  (dulcified  spirit  of  nitre)  dram 
(dulcified  spirit  of  vitriol)  ^ dram 


Sponge  burnt 
Squill  fresh 
Sulphur,  flowers  of 

—  precipitated  (milk  of  sulphur 

, of  antimony 

Syrup  of  buckthorn 

—  ginger 

poppies  ...  

Syrups  in  general  ... 


i scruple 
5 grains 
20  grains 
1 dram 
1 grain 
1 dram 
1 dram  , 
1 dram 
the  same 


to  2 scrupled 
- ' oz. 

- 2 drams 

- 1 dram 

- 1 dram 

- 2 drams 

- 2 drams 

- I dram 

- 12  grains 

- 1 dram 

- 2 drams 

- 5 grains 

- 2 drams 

- 2 drarhs 

- 2 drams 


T 

Tartar,  cream  of  ... 

Tar  water 
Tin,  powder  of 
Turmeric  ... 

Turpentine,  spirit  of 

Tincture  of  aloes  ..  ...  ...  ... 

compound  (elixir  of  aloes) 


tincture) 


asafcelida  (foetid  tincture)  

benzoin  compound  (tramautic  balsam)ld  drops 


cantharides 
cardamoms  compound  (stomachic 
•••  •••  ««• 

castor  ...  ’i.. 

catechu  (Japan  earth) 
cinchona  (tincture  of  Peruvian  bark) 
colomba 


guaiacum  volatile) 

black  hellebore 

■jalap  ...’  ...  ... 

—  myrrh 

—  opium  (thebaic  tincture) 


2 drams  - 1 oz. 

a pint  daily 
1 scruple  - 1 dram 

4'  scruple  - 1 dram 

10  drops  - 15  drops 
4 oz.  - 1 OZi 

% dram  - 2 drams 

i dram  - 2 drams 

- 40  drops 


1 scruple  - 1 dram' 


1 dram 
4 dram 
i dram 
1 dram 
1 dram 


to 


3 drams 
14  drams 

2 drams 
i oz. 

3 drams 
3 drams 


■ rhubarb 

■ senna 

• snake- root 

• valeiian 


V AND  U 


Valerian,  powder  of 
Vinegar  distilled  ... 

of  squills  ... 

— — as  an  emetic 

Vitriol,  blue,  (vitriolated  copper) 

r-rr. — r—  violently  emetic 

Uva  ursi,  in  powder 


turel 

1 dram 

m 

ioz. 

J 

1 scruple 

m 

1 dram 

1 dram 

m 

4 oz. 

30  drops 

- 

2^  drams 

10  drops 

m 

40  drops! 

elixir) 

1 dram 

m 

4 

i 

m 

2 oz. 

2 drams 

m 

1 oz. 

1 dram 

m 

2 drams 

' 

1 dram 

- 

3 drams- 

U 

• 

1 scruple 

m 

2 drams 

1 dram 

m 

■ ■q  oz. 

• • 

4 dram 

- 

l|  drams 

• • 

loz. 

- 

1 oz. 

• •' 

i gro;'r‘ 

- 

2 grains 

• 0 

5 grains 

- 

1 scruple 

• • 

15  grains 

m 

1 dram  - 
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W 

Water,  the  simple  distilled  wMers  may  gener-l 
ally  be  given  j 

trine  of  aloes  (sacred  tincture) 

' antimony 
“ " ipecacuanha  •••  •••  ••• 

■ rhubarb  (vinous  tincture  of  rhubarb) 
Winter’s  bark,  or  canella  alba  ... 
Worm-seed  ...  ...  


from  j oz. 


to  2 oz. 


• •• 
• • • 


’Zinc  calcined  (flowerS  of  zinc) 
<—  vitriolated  (white  vitriol 
tonic) 


as  a quickly  operating  emetic 


cases  of  poison  or  the  like  being  swallowed, 


ic  in) 
wed,  / 


i oz. 

1 oz. 

20  drops  - 

2 drams 

1 dram  - 

1^  oz. 

4 oz. 

2 oz. 

1 scruple  • 

2 drams 

J dram  ■ 

1 dram 

1 grain  - 

5 grains 

a 

1 grain  - 

6 grains 

10  grains  » 

^ dram 

. 'I* 

X 


f I ^ > 


;i 


' v : 


« V ' 
• J 


ttLk 

4'  ■" 


‘7; 


\ 


*> 
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B. 


BALSAMS. 

The  subject  of  this  section  is  not  the  natural  balsams,  but  certain  com- 
positions, which,  from  their  being  supposed  to  possess  balsamic  qualities, 
generallv  go  by  that  name.  This  class  of  medicines  was  formerly  very 
numerous,  and  held  in  great  esteem.  Modern  practice,  however,  has 
justly  reduced  it  to  a very  narrow  compass, 


Anodyne  Balsam, 

Take  of  white  Spanish  soap,  one  ounce ; opium  unprepared,  two  ‘^rams  ; 
yectihed  spirit  of  wine,  nine  ounces.  Digest  them  together  in  a gentle  heat 
for  three  days,  and  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  three  drams  of  cam- 

F This  balsam,  as  its  title  expresses  it,  is  intended  to  heal  pain.  It  is  of 
service  in  violent  strains  and  rheumatic  complaints,  when  not  attent^d  with 
inflammation.  It  must  be  rubbed  with  a warm  hand  on  the  part  altected  , 
or  a linen  rag  moistened  with  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  rtnewe 
every  third  or  fourth  hour  till  the  pain  abates.  If  the  opium  is  e on  , 
this  will  be  the  Saponaceous  Balsam. 


LocteMs  Balsam. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint;  Strasburg  turpentine  and  yellow  wax,  of 
each  half  a pound ; red  saunders,  six  drams.  Melt  the  wax  with  some  paid 
of  the  oil  over  a gentle  fire  ; then  adding  the  remaining  part  of  the  oil  and 
turpentine  ; afterwards  mix  in  the  saunders,  previously  reduced  to  a pow» 
der,  and  keep  them  stirring  together  tiU  the  balsani  is  cold. 

This  balsam  is  recommended  in  erosions  of  the  intestines,  the  dysentery, 
haemorrhages,  internal  bruises,  and  in  some  complaints  of  the  breast.  Out- 
wardly, it  is  used  for  healing  and  cleansing  wounds  and  ulcers.  The  dose 
when  taken  internally,  is  from  two  scruples  to  two  drams. 
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The  Vulnerarv  Balsam, 

e/ 

* 

Take  of  benzoin  powdered,  three  ounces;  balsam  of  Peru,  two  ounces  ; 
hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce ; rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Digest  them  in  a gentle  heat  for  three  days,  and  then  strain  the  balsam. 

rliis  balsam,  or  rather  tincture,  is  applied  externally  to  heal  recent 
wounds  and  bruises.  It  is  likewise  employed  internally  to  remove  coughs, 
asthmas,  and  other  complaints  of  the  breast ; it  is  said  to  ease  the  colic, 
cleanse  the  kidneys,  and  to  heal  internal  ulcers,  &c.  The  dose  is  from 
twenty  to  sixty  drops. 

This,  though  a medicine  of  some  value,  dose  not  deserve  the  extravagant 
encomiums  which  have  been  bestowed  on  it.  It  has  been  celebrated  under 
the  different  immes  of  the  Commander  s Bidsamy  Persian  Balsam,  Balsam  of 
Berne,  Wades  Balsain,  Friar’s  Balsam,  Jesuit’s  Drops,  Turlington's  Drops, 


BOLUSES. 

As  boluses  are  intended  for  immediate  use,  volatile  salts,  and  other  in'* 
gredients  improper  for  being  kept,  are  admitted  into  their  composition. 
They  are  generally  composed  of  powders,  with  a proper  f|uantity  of  syrup, 
conserve,  or  mucilage.  The  lighter  powders  are  conaiyioiily  made  up  with 
syrup,  asid  the  more  jxrnderous,  as  mercury,  &c.  with  conserve ; but  those 
of  the  lighter  kind  would  be  more  conveniently  made  up  with  mucilage,  as 
it  increases  their  bulk  less  than  the  other  additions,  and  likewise  CKicasions 
the  medicine  to  pass  down  more  easily. 


Astringent  Bolus, 

Take  of  alum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains  ; gum  kino,  five  grains  ; syrup, 
a sufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

In  an  excessive  flow  of  the  menses,  and  other  violent  discharges  of  blood, 
proceeding  from  relaxation,  tfiis  bolus  may  be  given  every  four  or  five 
hours,  till  the  discharge  abates. 


Diaphoretic  Bolus, 

\ 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum  in  powder,  ten  grains ; flowers  of  sulphur  and 
cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  scruple ; simple  syrup,  a sufficient  quantity. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  disorders  of  the  skin,  this  bolus  may  be 
taken  twice  a-day-  It  will  also  be  of  service  in  the  inflammatory  quinsey. 


Mercurial  Bolus, 


Take  of  calomel,  six  grains ; conserve  of  roses,  half  a dram.  Make  sj 
bolus. 

Where  mercury  is  necessary,  this  bolus  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-* 
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week.  It  may  be  taken  over  night ; and  if  it  does  not  operate,  a few  grains 
of  jalap  will  be  proper  next  day  to  carry  it  off. 


Bolus  Rhubarb  and  Mercury. 

; Take  of  the  best  rhubarb  in  powder,  from  a scruple  to  half  a dram  ; 
of  calomel,  from  four  to  six  grains  ; simple  syrup,  a sufficient  quantity  to 
make  a bolus.  . 

This  is  a proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  constitutions  ; but  its  principal 
intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a stronger  purge  is  necessary,  jalap 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  rhubarb. 


Pectoral  Bolus, 

Take  of  spermaceti,  a scruple  ; gum  ammoniac,  ten  grains  salt  of  harts- 
horn, six  grains ; simple  syrup,  as  much  as  will  make  them  into  a bolus. 

, This  bolus  is  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long  standing,  asthmas,  and 
beginning  consumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  is  generally  proper  to  bleed  the 
patient  before  he  begins  to  use  it. 


Purging  Bolus. 

Take  of  jalap,  in  powder,  a scruple ; cream  of  tartar,  two  scruples. 
Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  formed  into  a bolus  with  simple  syrup 
Where  a mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 
If  a stronger  dose  is  necessary,  the  jalap  may  be  increased  to  half  a dram 
or  upwards. 


C. 

CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 

Cataplasms  possess  few  or  no  virtues  superior  to  a poultice,  which  may 
be  so  made  as  in  most  cases  to  supply  their  place.  They  are  chiefly  in- 
tended either  to  act  as  discutients,  or  to  promote  suppuration  ; and  as  they 
may  be  of  service  in  some  cases,  we  shall  give  a specimen  of  each  kind. 


Discutlent  Cataplasm. 

Take  of  barley  meal,  six  ounces ; fresh  hemlock-leaves,  bruised,  two 
ounces  ; vinegar,  a sufficient  quantity.  Boil  the  meal  and  hemlock  in  the 
'Vinegar  for  a little  time,  and  then  add  two  drains  of  the  sugar  of  lead. 
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Ripening  Cataplasm. 

Take  of  white  iily-root,  four  ounces  ; fat  figs  and  raw  onions,  bruised,  of 
each  one  ounce ; yellow  basilicum  ointment,  two  ounces  ; gum  galbanum 
half  an  ounce  ; linseed- meal,  as  much  as  necessary.  Boil  the  roots  along 
with  the  figs  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  ; then  bruise  and  add  to  them 
the  other  ingredients,  so  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a soft  cataplasm.  The 
galbanum  must  be  previously  dissolved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  promote  suppuration,  this  cataplasm  may  be  used 
by  those  who  choose  to  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  making  it.  For 
iny  part,  I have  never  found  any  application  more  proper  for  this  purpose 
than  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  either  boiled 
or  raw  onion  in  it,  and  softened  with  oil  or  fresh  butter. 


Sinapisms, 

Sinapisms  are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  spirits  to  a weak  part,  as 
in  the  palsy  or  atrophy.  They  are  also  of  service  in  deep  seated  pains,  as 
the  sciatica,  &c.  When  the  gout  seizes  the  head  or  the  stomach,  they  are 
applied  to  the  feet  to  bring  the  disorder  to  these  parts.  They  are  likewise 
applied  to  the  patient's  soles  in  the  low  state  of  fevers.  They  should  not 
be  suffered  to  lie  on,  however,  till  they  have  raised  blisters,  but  till  the 
parts  become  red,  and  will  continue  so  when  pressed  by  the  finger. 

The  sinapism  is  only  a poultice  made  with  vinegar  instead  of  milk,  and 
rendered  warm  and  stimulating  by  the  addition  of  mustard,  horse-radish, 
or  garlic. 

The  common  sinapism  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of  bread  and  mustard- 
seed  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities;  strong  vinegar,  as  much  as  iS 
sufficient,  and  mixing  them  so  as  to  make  a poultice. 

When  sinapisms  of  a more  stimulating  nature  are  wanted,  a little  bruig-^ 
ed  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above, 


CLYSTERS, 

This  class  of  medicine  is  of  more  importance  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Clysters  serve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  belly,  but  also  to 
convey  very  active  medicines  into  the  system.  Opium,  for  example,  may 
he  administered  in  this  way  when  it  will  not  sit  on  the  stomach,  and  also 
in  larger  doses  than  at  any  tiiiie  it  can  be  taken  by  the  mouth.  The 
Peruvian  bark  may  likewise  be,  with  good  effect,  administered  in  form  of 
clyster  to  persons  who  cannot  take  it  by  the  mouth. 

A simple  clyster  can  seldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are  many  diseases  where 
it  may  do  good.  A clyster  even  of  w^arm  water,  by  serving  as  a fomenta- 
tion to  the  parts,  may  be  of  considerable  service  in  inflammations  of  the 
bladder,  and  the  lower  intestines,  &c. 

Some  substances,  as  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  may  be  thrown  into  the 
bowels  in  this  way,  which  cannot  be  done  fiy  any  other  means  whatever. 
This  may  be  easily  effected  by  means  of  a pair  of  hand-bellows,  with  an 
apparatus  fitted  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  clysters  confined  to  medicines.  Aliments  may  also  be 
conveyed  in  this  way.  Persons,  unable  to  swallow,  have  been  for  a con?i 
sidcrable  time  supported  by  clysters. 
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Emollient  Clyster 

Take  of  linseed  tea  and  new  milk,  each  six  ounces.  Mix  them. 

If  fifty  or  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this,  it  will  supply  the 
J>lace  of  the  Anodyne  Clyster, 


Laxative  Clyster* 

Take  of  milk  and  Water,  each  six  ounces ; sweet  oil  or  fresh  butter,  and 
brown  sugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

If  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  salt,  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  common  salt  be 
added  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purging  Clyster. 


Carminative  Clyster. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce  ; anise-seeds,  half  an  ounce.  Boil 
In  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint. 

In  hysteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints,  this  may  be  administered  in- 
stead of  the  Foetid  Clyster,  the  smell  of  which  is  so  disagreeable  to  most 
patients. 


Oily  Clyster, 

To  four  ounces  of  the  infusion  of  camomile-flowers,  add  an  equal  quantity 
of  Florence  oil. 

This  clyster  is  beneficial  in  bringing  off  small  worms  lodged  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When  given  to  children,  the  quantity  must 
be  proportiohably  lessened. 


Starch  Clyster. 

Take  jelly  of  starch,  four  ounces  ; linseed-oil,  half  an  ounce.  Liquefy 
the  jelly  Over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  mix  in  the  oil. 

In  the  dysentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clyster  may  be  administered  after 
every  loose  stool,  to  heal  the  ulcerated  intestines,  and  blunt  the  sharpness 
of  corroding  humours.  Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occas- 
sionally  added ; in  which  case  it  will  generally  supply  the  place  of  the 
Astringent  Clyster. 


Turpentine  Clyster. 

Take  of  common  decoction,  ten  ounces ; Venice  turpentine,  dissolved 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce ; Florence  oil,  one  ounce.  Mix 
them. 

This  diuretic  is  proper  in  obstructions  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  in 
colicky  complaints  proceeding  from  gravel. 
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Vinegar  Clyster. 

This  cljsler  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  vinegar  with  fiver  of 
water-gruel. 

It  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a common  clyster,  with  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantage of  being  proper  either  in  intlammatory  or  putrid  fevers,  especially 
in  the  latter.  ‘ 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to  give  more  examples  of  this  class  of  med- 
icines, as  ingredients  adapted  to  any  particular  intention  may  be  occasion- 
ally added  to  one  or  other  of  the  above  forms. 


COLLYRIA,  on  EYE-WATERS. 

Eye-waters  have  been  multiplied  without  number,  almost  every  person 
pretending  to  be  possessed  of  some  secret  preparation  for  the  cure  of  sore 
eyes.  I have  examined  many  of  them,  and  found  tliat  they  were  very 
much  alike,  the  basis  of  most  of  them  being  either  alum,  vitriol,  or  lead. 
Their  effects  evidently  are,  to  brace  and  restore  the  tone  of  the  parts:  hence 
they  are  principally  of  servMce  in  slight  inflammations,  and  in  that  relaxed 
state  of  the  parts  which  is  induced  by  obstinate  ones. 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  these  compositions;  but  as  it  seldom  in- 
corporates properly  with  water,  it  can  be  of  little  use.  Boles  and  other 
earthy  substances,  as  they  do  not  dissolve  in  water,  are  also  unfit  for  this 
purpose. 


..I'H 

Collyrhini  oJ‘ Alum. 

Take  of  alum,  half  a dram ; agitate  it  well  together  with  the  white  of  an 

This  is  the  collyrium  of  Riverius.  It  is  used  in  inflammations  of  the 
eyes  ; to  allay  heat,  and  restrain  the  flux  of  humours.  It  must  be  spread 
lipon  linen,  and  applied  to  the  eyes  ; but  should  not  be  kept  above  two'or 
three  hours  at  a time. 


Vitriolic  Collyrkm. 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  a dram,  rose-water,  six  ounces.  Dissolve  the 
vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the  liquor. 

This,  though  simple,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  most  of  the  celebrated 
colly ria.  It  is  an  useful  application  in  weak,  watery,  and  inflamed  eyes^ 
Though  the  slighter  inflammations  will  generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  those  of 
a more  obstinate  nature  the  assistance  of  bleeding  and  blistering  will  be 
often  necessary. 

When  a strong  astringent  is  judged  proper,  a double  or  triple  quantity 
of  the  vitriol  may  be  used.  I have  seen  a solution  of  four  times  the  strength 
of  the  above  used  w'ith  manifest  advantage. 
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Colhjrmm  of  Leach 


' Take  sugar  of  lead,  and  crude  sal  ammoniac,  of  each  four  grains. 
Dissolve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common  water. 

Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  occasionally  !)e  added  to  this 

collyrium.  • . , „ • n j 

'I'hose  who  choose  may  substitute,  instead  of  this  the  collyria  oi  lead,  re- 
commended by  Goulard  ; which  is  made  by  putting  twenty-five  drops  oi 
his  Extract  of  Lead  to  eight  ounces  of  water,  and  adding  a tea-spooniul  oi 

brandy.  * 

Indeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other  addition,  will  in 
manj’^  cases  answer  very  well  as  a collyrium.  An  ounce  of  the  latt^ 
be  added  to  five  or  six  ounces  of  the  former ; and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed 

with  it  night  and  morning.  , . i.  t u 

I have  of  late  been  troubled  with  a rheum  in  my  eyes,  for  which  I have 
found  great  benefit,  by  washing  them  frequently  with  rose-water.  Many 
experience  the  like  good  effect  frprn  anointing  the  eye-lids  with  Smelhom  s 
salve. 


CONFECTIONS. 

Confections,  containing  above  sixty  ingredients,  are  still  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  most  reformed  dispensatories.  As  most  of  their  intentions, 
however,  may  be  more  certainly,  and  as  effectually  answered  by  a few 
glasses  of  wine  or  grains  of  opium,  we  shall  pass  over  this  class  of  medicines 
very  slightly. 


Japonic  Confection. 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces ; tormentil  root,  nutmeg,  olibanum, 
©f  each  two  ounces  ; opium  dissolved  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  Lisbon 
wine,  a dram  and  a half ; simple  syrup  and  conserve  of  roses,  of  each  loui- 
teen  ounces.  Mix  and  make  them  into  an  electuary. 

This  supplies  the  place  of  the  Diascordium. 

The  dose  of  this  electuary  is  from  a scruple  to  a dram,. 


i 


CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES. 

Every  Apothecary's  shop  was  formerly  so  full  of  these  preparations,  Uiaf. 
it  might  have  passed  for  a confectioner's  warehouse.  They  possess  very 
few  medicinal  properties,  and  may  rather  be  classed  among  sweetmeats 
than  medicines.  They  are  sometimes,  however,  of  use^  for  reduemg  into 
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boluses  or  pills  some  of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the  preparations 
of  iron,  mercury,  and  tin. 

Conserves  are  compositions  of  fresh  vegetables'and  sugar,  beaten  together 
into  an  uniform  mass.  In  making  these  preparations,  the  leaves  of  vege-^ 
tables  must  be  freed  from  their  stalks,  the  flowers  from  their  cups,  and  the 
yellow  part  of  orange-peel  taken  off  with  a rasp.  They  are  then  to  be 
pounded  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a wooden  pestle,  into  a smooth  mass  ; 
after  which,  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  sugar  is  commonly  added  by  degrees, 
and  the  beating  continued  till  they  are  uniformly  mixed ; but  the  conserve 
will  he  better,  if  only  twice  its  weight  of  sugar  be  added. 

Those  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conserve  generally  reduce  the 
vegetables  to  a pulp  by  the  nieans  of  a mill,  and  afterwards  beat  them  up 
with  the  sugar. 


Conserve  of  Red  Roses ^ 

Take  a pound  of  red  rose  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels  ; beat  them  well  in 
a mortar,  and  adding  by  degrees  two  pounds  of  double  refined  sugar,  in 
powder,  make  a conserve. 

After  the  same  manner  are  prepared  the  conserve  of  orange-peel,  rose^ 
mary  flowers,  sea-wormwood,  the  leaves  of  wood-sorrel,  &c. 

The  conserve  of  roses  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  useful  preparations 
belonging  to  this  class.  A dram  or  two  of  it,  dissolved  in  warm  milk,  is 
ordered  to  be  given  as  a gentle  restringent  in  weakness  of  the  stomach,  and 
likewise  in  phthisical  coughs,  and  spitting  of  blood.  To  have  any  consider^ 
able  effects,  however,  it  must  be  taken  in  larger  quantity. 


Conserve  Sloes, 

This  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  sloes  gently  in  water,  being  care<^ 
ful  to  take  them  out  before  they  burst : afterwards  expressing  the  juice, 
and  beating  it  up  with  three  times  its  weight  of  fine  sugar. 

In  relaxations  of  the  y.vula  and  the  glands  of  the  throat,  this  makes  an 
excellent  gargle,  and  may  be  used  at  discretion. 

Preserves  are  made  by  steeping  or  boiling  fresh  vegetables  first  in  water, 
and  afterwards  in  syrup,  or  a solution  of  sugar.  The  subject  is  either  pre- 
served moist  in  the  syrup,  or  taken  out  and  dried,  that  the  sugar  may  candy 
upon  it.  The  last  is  the  most  useful  method. 


Candied  Orange-Peel, 

Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  several  waters,  till  it  loses  its  bitterness ; then 
boil  it  in  a solution  of  double  refined  sugar  in  water  till  it  becomes  tender 
and  transparent. 

Candied  lemon-peel  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  needless  to  add  more  of  these  preparations,  as  they  belong  rather  to 
tlie  art  of  the  confectioner  than  that  of  the  apothecary. 
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Water  readily  extracts  the  gummy  and  saline  parts  of  vegetables,  and 
though  its  action  is  chiefly  confined  to  these,  yet  the  resinous  and  oily  being 
intiniately  blended  with  the  gummy  and  saline,  are  in  a ^eat  part  taken  up 
along  with  them.  Hence  watery  decoctions  an'd  infusions  of  vegetables, 
constitute  a large,  and  not  unusefid,  class  of  medicines.  Although  naost 
vegetables  yield  their  virtues  to  water,  as  well  by  infusion  as  decootion, 
yet  the  latter  is  often  necessary,  as  it  saves  time,  and  does  in  a few  minutes 
what  the  other  would  require  hours,  and  sometimes  days,  to  effect. 

The  medicines  of  this  class  are  all  intended  for  immediate  use. 


Decoction  Althoea, 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marsh-mallows,  moderately  dried,  three  ounces ; 
raisins  of  the  sun,  one  ounce ; water,  three  pints.  _ j /•, 

Boil  the  ingredients  in  the  water  till  one  third  of  it  is  consumed ; 
wards  strain  the  decoction,  and  let  it  stand  for  some  time  to  settle.  It  the 
roots  be  thoroughly  dried,  they  must  be  boiled  till  one  half  of  the  water  be 

consumed.  , , , . -t  Ko 

In  coughs,  and  sharp  defluxions  upon  the  lungs,  this  decoction  may  be 

used  for  ordinary  drink. 


The  Common  Decoction, 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce;  elder  flowers,  and  sweet  fennel 
seeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; water,  two  quarts.  Boll  them  for  a little, 

Und  then  strain  the  decoction.  . ^ . v ^ 

A medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infusing  the  ingredients  tor 

some  hours  in  boiling  water.  . „ , . i,-  i 

This  decoction  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  basis  of  clysters,  to  which  otner 
ingredients  may  be  occasionally  added.  It  will  likewise  serve  as  a cornmon 
fomentation,  spirit  of  wine  or  other  things  being  added  in  such  quantity  as 
the  case  may  require. 


Decoction  of  Logxeood. 

Boil  three  ounces  of  the  shavings,  or  chips,  of  logwood,  in  four  pints  of 
water,  till  one  half  the  liquor  is  wasted.  IVo  or  three  ounces  ot  simple 

cinnamon-water  mav  be  added  to  this  decoction. 

In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  stronger  astringents  are  improper,  a tea- 
cupful of  this  decoction  may  be  taken  with  advantage  three  or  four  times 

a- day. 

Decoction  of  the  Baric, 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  grossly  powdered,  in  a pint  and  a 
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half  of  water  to  one  pint ; then  strain  the  decoction.  If  a tea-spoonful  of 
the  weak  spirit  of  vitriol  be  added  to  this  medicine,  it  will  render  it  both 
more  agreeable  and  eflicaciouF. 


Comfpound  Decoction  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  and  Virginian  snake-root,  grossly  powdered,  each 
three  drams.  Boil  them  in  a pint  of  water  to  one  half.  To  the  strained 
liquor  add  an  ounce  and  a half  of  aromatic  water. 

Sir  John  Peingle  recommends  this  as  a proper  medicine  towards  the  de- 
cTine  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulse  is  low,  the  voice  weak,  and  the 
head  aftected  with  a stupor,  but  with  little  delirium. 

The  dose  is  four  spoonfuls  every  fourth  or  sixth  hour. 


Decoction  (^Sarsaparilla. 

Take  of  fresh  sarsaparilla  root,  sliced  and  bruised,  two  ounces;  shavings 
of  guaiacum  wood,  one  ounce.  Boil  over  a slow  fire  in  three  quarts  of 
water,  to  one:  adding  towards  the  end  half  an  ounce  of  sassafras  wood,  and 
three  drams  of  liquorice.  Strain  the  decoction. 

This  may  eitlier  be  employed  as  an  assistant  to  a course  of  mercurial  al- 
teratives, or  taken  after  the  mercury  has  been  used  for  some  time.  It 
strengthens  the  stomach,  and  restores  flesh  and  vigour  to  habits  emaciated 
by  the  venereal  disease.  It  may  also  be  taken  in  the  rheumatism,  and 
cutaneous  disorders  proceeding  from  foulness  of  the  blood  and  juices.  For 
all  these  intentions  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  Decoction  of  Woods. 

This  decoction  may  be  taken,  from  a pint  and  a half,  to  two  quarts  in 
tl)e  day. 

The  following  decoction  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  used  by  Kennedy, 
in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease,  and  may  supply  the  place  of  Lisbon  diet 
drink : 

Take  of  sarsaparilla,  three  ounces;  liquorice  and  mezereon  root,  of  each 
half  an  ounce ; shavings  of  guaiacum  and  sassafras  wood,  of  each  one 
ounce  ; crude  antimony,  powdered,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Infuse  these  in- 
gredients in  eight  pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil 
them  till  one  half  of  the  water  is  consumed  ; afterwards  strain  the  decoction. 

This  decoction  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding. 


Decoction  of  Seneka. 

< 

Take  of  seneka  rattle-snake  root,  one  ounce ; water,  a pint  and  a half. 
Boil  to  one  pint,  and  strain. 

This  decoctioji  is  recommended  in  the  pleurisy,  dropsy,  rheumatism,  and 
some  obstinate  disorders  of  the  skin.  The  dose  is  two  ounces,  three  or 
four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it. 


White  Decoction. 

Take  of  the  purest  chalk,  in  powder,  twm  ounces ; gum-arabic,  half  an 
ounce  ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one  quart,  and  strain  the  decoction. 
This  is  a proper  drink  in  acute  diseases,  attended  with,  or  inclining  ta  a 
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looseness,  and  where  acidities  abound  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  It  is  pe- 
culiarly proper  for  children  when  afflicted  with  sourness  of  the  stomach, 
and  for  persons  who  are  subject  to  the  heartburn.  It  may  be  sweetened 
with  sugar,  as  it  is  used,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  simple  cinnamon- water 
added  to  it. 

An  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mixed  with  two  pints  of  water,  will  occa- 
sionally supply  the  place  of  this  decoction,  and  also  of  the  chalk-julep. 


DRAUGHTS. 

This  is  a proper  form  for  exhibiting  such  medicines  as  are  intended  to 
operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not  need  to  be  frequently  repeated ; as 
purges,  vomits,  and  a few  others,  which  are  to  be  taken  at  one  dose. 
Where  a medicine  requires  to  be  used  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  better  to 
make  up  a larger  quantity  of  it  at  once,  which  saves  both  trouble  and  ex-' 
pense. 


Anodyne  Draught. 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops ; simple  cinnamon  water,  an 
ounce ; common  syrup,  two  drams.  Mix  them.  ^ 

In  excessive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  necessary,  and  in  great  restless- 
ness, this  composing  draught  may  be  taken  and  repeated  occasionally. 


Diuretic  Draught. 

Take  of  the  diuretic  salt,  two  scruples ; syrup  of  poppies,  two  drams ; 
simple  cinnamon- water,  and  common  water  of  each  an  ounce.  This 
draught  is  of  service  in  an  obstruction  or  deficiency  of  urine. 


Pur^ng  Draughts. 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce  ; soluble  tartar,  or  Rochel  salt,  from  three  to 
four  drams.  Dissolve  in  three  ounces  of  boiling  water,  to  which  add  Ja- 
maica pepper-water,  half  an  ounce. 

As  manna  sometimes  will  not  sit  upon  the  stomach,  an  ounce  or  ten 
drams  of  the  bitter  purging  salts,  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water  may  be 
taken  instead  of  the  above. 

Those  who  cannot  take  salts,  may  use  the  following  draught  : 

Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a scruple  ; common  water,  an  ounce ; aromatic 
tincture,  six  drams.  Rub  the  jalap  with  twice  its  weight  of  sugar,  and  add 
to  it  the  other  ingredients. 


Sweating  Draught. 

Take  spirit  of  Mindererus,  two  ovinces  j salt  of  hartshorn,  five  grains  ; 
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simple  cinnamon-water,  and  syrup  of  poppies,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Makef 
them  into  a draught. 

In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  draught  is  of  service.  To 
promote  its  eftects,  however,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  warm 
water  gruel,  or  of  some  other  weak  diluting  liquor. 


Vomiting  Draughts. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a scruple ; water,  an  ounce ; simple 
syrup,  a dram.  Mix  them. 

Persons  who  require  a stronger  vomit  may  add  to  the  above  half  a grain, 
or  a grain,  of  emetic  tartar. 

Those  who  do  not  chuse  the  powder,  may  take  ten  drams  of  the  ipeca- 
cuanha wine : or  half  an  ounce  of  the  wine,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
syrup  of  squills. 


E. 

ELECTUARIES. 

Electuaries  are  generally  composed  of  the  lighter  powders,  mixed  with 
syrup,  honey,  conserve  of  mucilage,  into  such  a consistence,  that  the  pow-* 
ders  may  neither  separate  by  keeping,  nor  the  mass  prove  too  stiff  for  sw'al- 
lowing.  They  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines,  and  such  as 
are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 

Astringent  electuaries,  and  such  as  have  pulps  of  fruits  in  them  should  be 
prepared  only  in  small  quantities  ,*  as  astringent  medicines  lose  their  virtue 
by  being  kept  in  this  form,  and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment. 

For  the  extraction  of  pulps  it  will  be  necessary  to  boil  unripe  fruits,  and 
ripe  ones  if  they  are  dried,  in  a small  quantity  of  water  till  they  become 
soft.  The  pulp  is  then  to  be  pressed  out  through  a strong  hair  sieve,  or 
thin  cloth,  and  afterwards  boiled  to  a due  consistence,  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
over  a gentle  fire,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from  burning  by  con- 
tinually stirring  it.  The  pulps  of  fruit  that  are  both  ripe  and  fresh  may 
be  pressed  out  without  any  previous  boiling. 


Lenitive  Electuary. 

Take  of  senna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces ; coriander-seed,  also  in  pow- 
der, four  ounces  ; pulp  of  tamarinds  and  of  French  prunes,  each  a pound  ; 
mix  the  pulps  and  powders  together,  and  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  sim- 
ple syrup,  reduce  the  whole  into  an  electuary. 

A tea-spoonful  of  this  electuary,  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  ge- 
nerally proves  an  agreeable  laxative.  It  likewise  serves  as  a convenient 
vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  active  medicines,  as  jalap,  scammony,  and  such 
like. 

This  may  supply  the  place  of  the  electuary  of  Cassia. 
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Electuary  for  the  Dysentery. 

Take  of  the  Japonic  confection,  two  ounces ; Locatelli’s  balsam,  one 
ounce;  rhubarb,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce;  syrup  of  marshmallows,  enough 
to  make  an  electuary.  . * u 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dysenteries  to  give  opiates  and  astringents,  with- 
out interposing  purgatives.  The  purgative  is  here  joined  with  these  in- 
gredients, which  renders  this  a very  safe  and  useful  medicine  for  the  purpose 
expressed  in  the  title.  About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  shouhl  he  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  as  the  symptoms  and  constitution  may  require. 


Electuary  for  the  Epilepsy. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  in  powder,  an  ounce  ; of  powdered  tin,  and  wild 
Valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce;  simple  syrup  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

Dr.  Mead  directs  a dram  of  an  electuary  similar  to  this  to  he  taken 
evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilepsy,  for  the  space  of  three  months.  It 
will  be  proper,  however,  to  discontinue  the  use  of  it  for  a few  days  every 
now  and  then.  I have  added  the  powdered  tin,  because  the  epilepsy  often 
proceeds  from  worms. 


Electuary  for  the  Gonorrhoea. 

Take  of  lenitive  electuary,  three  ounces  ; jalap  and  rhubarb,  in  powder, 
of  each  two  drams  ; nitre,  half  an  ounce ; simple  syrup,  enough  to  make  an 
electuary. 

During  the  inflammation  and  tension  of  the  urinary  passages,  which 
accompany  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  this  cooling  laxative  may  be  used  with 
advantage. 

The  dose  is  a dram,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg,  two  or  three  times 
a-day ; more  or  less  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  body  gently  op..'n. 

An  electuary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  simple  syrup  will  occasionally 
supply  the  place  of  this. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  the  following  electuary  may  be  used: 

Take  of  lenitive  electuary,  two  ounces ; balsam  of  capivi,  one  ounce, 
gum  guaiacum  and  rhubarb  in  powder,  of  each  two  drams  , simple  syrup, 
enough  to  make  an  electuary.  The  dose  is  of  the  same  as  of  the  preceding. 


Electuary  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces ; cascarilla,  half  an 
ounce ; syrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

In  the  cure  of  obstinate  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is  assisted  by  the 
cascarilla.  In  hectic  habits,  however,  it  will  be  better  to  leave  out  the 
cascarilla,  and  put  three  drams  of  crude  sal  ammoniac  in  its  stead. 
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ELECTUARIES  AND  EMULSIONS. 


Electuary  for  the  Piles. 

Take  flowers  of  sulphur,  one  ounce ; cream  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce ; 
treacle,  a sufficient  quantity  to  form  an  electuary. 

A tea-spoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 


Electuary  for  the  Palsy. 

Take  of  powdered  mustard-seed,  and  conserve  of  roses,  each  an  ounce  ; 
syrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

A tea-spoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 


Electuary  for  the  Rheumatism. 

Take  of  conserve  of  roses,  two  ounces  ;f-ciinnabar  of  antimony,  levigated, 
an  ounce  and  a half;  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  an  ounce  ; syrup  of  ginger, 
a sufficient  quantity  to  make  an  electuary. 

In  obstinate  rheumatisms,  which  are  not  accompanied  with  a fever,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  this  electuary  may  be  taken  twice  a-day  with  considerable 
advantage. 


EMULSIONS. 

Emulsions,  beside  their  use  as  medicines,  are  also  proper  vehicles  for 
certain  substances  which  could  not  otherwise  be  conveniently  taken  in  a 
liquid  form.  Thus  camphor,  triturated  with  almonds,  readily  unites  with 
water  into  an  emulsion.  Pure  oils,  balsams,  resins,  and  other  similar  sub- 
stances, are  likewise  rendered  miscible  with  water  by  the  intervention  of 
mucilages. 


Common  Emulsion. ' 

Take  of  sweet  almonds,  an  ounce ; bitter  almonds,  a dram ; water,  two 
pints. 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a marble  mortar ; adding 
the  water  by  little  and  little,  so  as  to  make  an  emulsion  ; afterwards  let  it 
be  strained. 


Arabic  Emulsion,. 

This  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  above,  adding  to  the  almonds, 
while  beating,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arable. 

Where  soft  cooling  liquors  are  necessary,  these  emulsions  may  be  used 
as  ordinary  drink. 


emulsions  and  extracts. 
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Camphorated  Emulsiom 

Take  of  camphor,  half  a dram ; sweet  almonds,  half  a ^ 

sugar,  half  an  ounce;  mint  water,  eight  ounces. 

almonds  well  together  in  a stone  mortar ; and  add  by  degrees  the  mint 
water  ; then  strain  the  liquor,  and  dissolve  in  it  the  sugar.  faUlp 

In  fevers  and  other  disorders  which  require  the  use  of  camp  , 
spoonful  of  this  emulsion  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 


Emulsion  Gum  Ammotiiac. 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drams  ; water,  eight  ounces. 
gum  with  the  water  poured  upon  it  by  little  and  little,  till  it  is  ^^ssolv^. 

This  emulsion  is  used  for  attenuating  tough,  viscid  phlegm, 
ing  expectoration.  In  obstinate  coughs,  two  ounces  of  the  syrup  ot  poppies 
may  be  added  to  it.  The  dose  is  two  table* spoonfuls  three  or  our  ime 

day. 


Oily  Emulsion, 

Take  of  soft  water,  six  ounces;  volatile  aromatic  spirit,  two  drams  ; 
Florence  oil,  an  ounce ; shake  them  well  together,  and  add  of  simple  syrup, 

^^InTecenT colds  and  coughs,  this  emulsion  is  generally  of  service ; but 
if  the  cough  proves  obstinate,  it  will  succeed  better  when  made  with  the 
paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edinburgh  Diipensatory,  instead  of  the  volatile 
Lomatic  spirit.  A table-spoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three 

hours. 


EXTRACTS. 

Extracts  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  subject  in  water,  and  evaporating 
the  strained  decoction  to  a doe  consistence.  By  this  process  some  of  the 
more  active  parts  of  plants  are  freed  from  the  useless,  indissoluble  earthly 
matter,  which  makes  the  larger  share  of  their  bulk.  Water,  however,  is 
not  the  only  menstruum  used  in  the  preparation  of  extracts;  sometimes  it 
is  joined  with  spirits,  and  at  other  times  rectified  spirit  alone  is  employed 

for  that  purpose.  . j u t 

Extracts  are  prepared  from  a variety  of  different  drugs,  as  the  bark, 

gentian,  jalap,  &c. ; but  as  they  require  a troublesome  and  tedious  opera- 
tion it  vrill  be  more  convenient  for  a private  practitioner  to  purchase  what 
he  needs  of  them  from  a professed  druggist,  than  to  prepare  them  hirnself. 
Such  of  them  as  are  generally  used  are  inserted  in  our  list  of  such  drugs 
and  medicines  as  are  to  be  kept  for  private  practice. 
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FOMENTATIONS. 


F.  . 

FOMENTATIONS. 

Fomentations  are  generally  intended  either  to  ease  pain,  by  taking  oiT 
tension,  and  spasm  ; or  to  brace  and  restore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  those 
parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  first  of  these  intentions  may  generally 
be  answered  by  warm  water,  and  the  second  by  cold.  Certain  substances, 
however,  are  usually  added  to  water  with  a view  to  heighten  its  effects,  as 
anodynes,  aromatics,  astringents,  &c.  We  shall  therefore  subjoin  a few  of 
the  most  useful  medicated  fomentations,  that  people  may  have  in  their 
power  tq  make  use  of  them  as  they  chuse. 


Anodyne  Fomentation. 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  two  ounces;  elder  flowers,  half  an  ounce  ; 
water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  is  evaporated,  and  strain  out  the 
liquor. 

This  fomentation,  as  its  title  expresses,  is  used  for  relieving  acute  pain. 


Aromatic  Fomentgition. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce ; red  wine,  a pint.  Boil  them  for 
a little,  and  then  strain  tlje  liquor. 

This  is  intended,  not  only  as  a topical  application  for  external  complaints, 
but  also  for  relieving  the  internal  parts.  Pains  of  the  bowels  which  accom- 
pany dysenteries  and  diarrhoeas,  flatulent  colics,  uneasiness  of  the  stomach, 
and  retchings  to  vomit,  are  frequently  abated  by  fomenting  the  abdomen 
and  region  of  the  stomach,  with  the  "warm  liquor. 


Common  Fomentation. 

Take  tops  of  wormwmod  and  camomile- flow’ers,  dried,  of  each  two  ounces; 
water,  two  quarts.  After  a slight  boiling,  pour  off  the  liquor. 

Brandy  or  spirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to  this  fomentation,  in  such 
quantity  as  the  })articular  circumstances  of  the  case  shall  require  ; but  these 
are  not  always  necessary. 


Em oUi en t Fomentation . 

This  is  the  same  as  the  common  decoction. 

« 

Strengthening  Fomentation. 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce ; granate-peel,  half  an  ounce ; alum,  twQ 


GARGLES. 
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drams  ^ smith's  forge- water,  three  pints.  Boil  the  water  with  the  bark  and 
peel  to  the  consumption  of  one-third  ; then  strain  the  remaining  decoction, 
and  dissolve  in  it  the  alum. 

This  astringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fomentation  to  weak 
pa|*ts ; it  may  also  be  used  internally. 


G. 

GARGLES. 

• 

However  trifling  this  class  of  medicine  may  appear,  they  are  by  no  means 
without  their  use.  They  seldom,  indeed,  cure  diseases,  but  they  often 
alleviate  very  disagreeable  symptoms  ; as  parchedness  of  the  mouth,  foul- 
ness of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  &c.  they  are  peculiarly  useful  in  fevers  and 
sore  throats.  In  the  latter  a gargle  will  sometimes  remove  the  disorder  ; 
and  in  the  former  few  things  are  more  refreshing  or  agreeable  to  the  patient, 
than  to  have  his  mouth  frequently  washed  with  some  soft  detergent  gargle. 

One  advantage  of  these  medicines  is,  that  they  are  easily  prepared.  A 
little  barley-water  and  honey  may  be  had  any  where ; and  if  to  these  be 
added  as  much  vinegar  as  will  give  them  an  agreeable  sharpness,  they  will 
make  a very  useful  gargle  for  softening  and  cleansing  the  mouth. 

J^argles  have  tbe  best  effect  when  injected  with  a syringe. 


Attenuating  Gargle. 

Take  of  water,  six  ounces  ; honey,  one  ounce ; nitre,  a dram  and  a half. 
Mix  them. 

This  cooling  gargle  may  be  used  either  in  the  inflammatory  quinsey,  or 
\n  fevers,  for  cleaning  the  tongue  and  fauces. 


Common  Garble. 

Take  of  rose-water,  six  ounces;  syrup  of  clove  July-flowers,  half  an 
ounce  ; spirit  of  vitriol,  a sufficient  quantity  to  give  it  an  agreeable  sharp- 
ness. Mix  them. 

This  gargle,  besides  cleansing  the  tongue  and  fauces,  acts  as  a gentle 
repellent,  and  will  sometimes  remove  a slight  quinsey. 


Detergent  Gargle. 

Take  of  the  emollient  gargle,  a pint ; tincture  of  myrrh,  an  ounce  ; honey, 
two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

When  exulcerations  require  to  be  cleansed,  or  the  excretion  of  tough  viSii 
cid  saliva  promoted,  this  gargle  will  be  of  service. 
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GARGLES  AND  INFUSIONS. 


Emollient  Gargle, 

Take  an  ounce  of  marshmallow-roots,  and  two  or  three  figs;  boil  them 
m a quart  of  water  till  near  one  half  of  it  be  consumed ; then  strain  out  the 
liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac  be  add- 
ed to  the  above,  it  will  be  an  exceeding  good  attenuating  gargle. 

This  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  and  fauces  are  rough 
and  parched,  to  soften  these  parts  and  promote  the  discharge  of  saliva. 

The  learned  and  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  observes,  that  in  the  in- 
flammatory quinsey,  or  strangulation  of  the  fauces,  little  benefit  arises  from 
the  common  gargles  ; that  such  as  are  of  an  acid  nature  do  more  harm  than 
good,  by  contracting  the  emunctories  of  the  saliva  and  mucus,  and  thicken- 
ing those  humours;  that  a decoction  of  figs  in  milk  and  water  has  a con- 
trary effect,  especially  if  some  sal-ammoniac  be  added  ; by  which  the  saliva, 
is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands  are  brought  to  secrete  more  freely;  a cir- 
cumstance always  conducive  to  the  cure. 


/. 

INFUSIONS. 

Vegetables  yield  nearly  the  same  properties  to  water  by  infusion  as  by- 
decoction  ; and  though  they  may  require  a longer  time  to  give  out  their 
virtues  in  this  way,  yet  it  has  several  advantages  over  the  other ; since  boil- 
ing is  found  to  dissipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic  sub- 
stances, without  more  fully  extracting  their  medicinal  principles. 

The  author  of  the  New  Dispensatory  observes,  that  even  from 'those  ve- 
getables which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infusions  may  be  obtained,  by  re- 
turning the  liquor  upon  fresh  quantities  of  the  subject,  the  water  loading 
itself  more  and  more  with  the  active  parts  ; and  that  these  loaded  infusions 
are  applicable  to  valuable  purposes  in  medicine,  as  they  contain  in  a small 
compass  the  finer,  more  subtle  and  active  principles  of  vegetables,  in  a form 
readily  miscible  with  the  fluids  of  the  human  body. 


Bitter  Infusion. 

Take  tops  of  the  lesser  centaury  and  camomile-flowers,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange-peel,  carefully  freed  from  the  in- 
ner white  part,  of  each  two  drams.  Cut  them  in  small  pieces,  and  infuse 
them  in  a quart  of  boiling  water. 

For  indigestion,  weakness  of  the  stomach,  or  want  of  appetite,  a tea- 
cupful of  this  infusion  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 


Ii fusion  of  the  Barh. 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five  table* spoonfuls  of 
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brandy  and  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  them  infuse  for  two  or  three  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  of  the  bark  for  weak  stomachs.  In 
disorders  where  the  corroborating  virtues  of  that  medicine  are  required,  a 
tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day. 


liifusion  of  Cardtius. 

Infuse  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  benedictus,  or  blessed 
tliistle,  in  a pint  of  common  water,  for  six  hours,  without  heat ; then  filter 
the  liquor  through  paper. 

This  light  Infusion  may  be  given  with  great  benefit  in  weakness  of  the 
stomach,  where  the  common  bitters  do  not  agree.  It  may  be  flavoured  at 
pleasure  with  cinnamon,  or  other  aromatic  materials. 


Irfusion  of  Linseed. 

Take  of  linseed,  two  spoonfuls;  liquorice-root,  sliced,  half  an  ounce; 
boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  stand  to  infuse  by  the  fire  for  some 
hours,  and  then  strain  off  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  coltsfoot  be  added  to  these  ingredients,  it 
will  then  be  the  Pectoral  Infusion.  Both  these  are  emollient  mucilaginous 
liquors,  and  may  be  taken  with  advantage  as  ordinary  drink  in  difl3.culty  of 
making  water ; and  in  coughs  and  other  complaint  of  the  breast. 


Irfuslon  of  Roses* 

Take  of  red  roses,  dried,  half  an  ounce ; boiling  water,  a quart ; vitriolic 
acid  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half  a dram;  loaf  sugar,  an  ounce. 

Infuse  the  roses  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  an  unglazed  earthen  ves- 
sel ; afterwards  pour  in  the  acid,  and,  having  strained  the  liquor,  add  to  it 
the  sugar. 

In  an  excessive  flow  of  the  mensesy  vomiting  of  bood,  and  other  haemor- 
rhages, a tea-cupful  of  this  gently  astringent  infusion  may  be  taken  every 
three  or  four  hours.  It  likewise  makes  an  exceeding  good  gargle. 

As  the  quantity  of  roses  used  here  can  have  little  or  no  effect,  an  equally 
valuable  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  the  acid  and  water  without  infusion. 


Irfasion  if  Tamarinds  and  Senna. 

Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce ; senna,  and  crystals  of  tartar,  each  two 
drams.  Let  these  ingredients  be  infused  four  or  five  hours  in  a pint  of 
boiling  water;  afterwards  let  the  liquor  be  strained,  and  an  ounce  or  two 
of  the  aromatic  tincture  added  to  it.  Persons  who  are  easily  purged  may 
leave  out  either  the  tamarinds  or  the  crystals  of  tartar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purge.  A tea-cupful  may  be  given  every  . 
half  hour  till  it  operates,  , 

This  supplies  the  place  of  the  Decoction  of  Tamarinds  and  Senna, 
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Infusions  and  julefs. 


Spanish  Infusion, 

Take  of  Spanish  juice,  cut  into  small  pieces,  an  ounce ; salt  of  tartar/ 
three  drams.  Infuse  in  a quart  of  boiling  water  for  a night.  To  the  strain- 
ed liquor  add  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the  syrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obstructions  of  the  breast,  a tea-cupful  of 
this  infusion  may  be  taken  with  advantage  three  or  four  times  a-day. 


1) fusion  for  the  Palsy, 

*Take  of  horse-radish  root  shaved,  mustard  seed  bruised,  each  four  ounces  ; 
outer  fuid  of  orange* peel,  one  ounce*  Infuse  them  in  tw'o  quarts  of  boil- 
ing water,  in  a close  vessel,  for  twenty-four  hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea-cupful  of  this  warm  stimulating  medicine 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-da)’".  It  excites  the  action  of  the  solids, 
proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the  patient  be  kept  warm,  promotes  perspiration. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marsh  trefoil  be  used  instead 
of  the  mustard,  it  will  make  the  Antiscorbutic  Infusion, 


J, 

JULEPS. 

The  basis  of  juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or  some  simple  distilled 
water,  with  one  third  or  one  fourth  its  quantity  of  distilled  spiritous  water, 
and  as  much  sugar  or  syrup  as  is  sufficient  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable. 
This  is  sharpened  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated  with 
other  medicines  suitable  to  the  intention* 


Camphorated  Julep, 

Take  of  camphor,  one  dram  ; rectified  spirit  of  wine,  ten  drops  ; double 
refined  sugar,  half  an  ounce ; boiling  distilled  water,  one  pint.  Rub  the 
camphor  hrst  with  the  spirit  of  wine,  then  with  the  sugar ; lastly  add  the 
water  by  degrees,  and  strain  the  liquor. 

In  hysterical  and  other  coniplaints,  where  camphor  is  proper,  this  julep 
may  be  taken  in  the  dose  of  a spoonful  or  two  as  often  as  the  stomach  will 
bear  it. 


Cordial  Julep, 

Take  of  simple  cinnamon  water,  four  ounces;  Jamaica  pepper-water, 
two  ounces ; volatile  aromatic  spirit,  and  compound  spirit  of  lavendar,  of 
each  two  drams  ; syrup  of  orange-peel,  an  ounce.  Alix  them. 
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JULEPS  AND  MIXTURES. 

This  is  given  in  the  dose  of  two  spoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a-day,  in 
disorders  accompanied  with  great  weakness  and  depression  of  spirits. 

Expectordting  Julep. 

Take  of  the  emulsion  of  gum-ammoniac,  sis:  odnces ; syrUp  of  squills 

two  ounces.  Mix  them.  . 

In  coughs,  asthmas,  and  obstructions  of  the  breast,  two  table- SpoOniuls 

of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Musk  Julep. 

Rub  half  a dram  of  musk  well  together  with  half  an  ounce  of  sugar,  and 
add  to  it,  gradually,  of  simple  cinnamon  and  peppermint-water,  each  two 
ounces;  of  the  volatile  aromatic  spirit,  two  drams.  ^ « u 

In  the  low  state  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  convulsions,  and  other 
spasmodic  affections,  two  table  spoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every 
two  or  three  hours. 

Saline  Julep. 

Dissolve  two  drams  of  salt  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of  fresh  lemon*juice, 
•strained;  when  the  effervescence  is  over,  add,  of  mint- water,  and  common 
water,  each  two  ounces;  of  simple  syrup  one  ounce. 

This  removes  sickness  at  the  stomach,  relieves  vomiting,  proniotes  per- 
spiration, and  may  be  of  some  service  in  fevers,  especially  of  the  inflamma- 
tory kind. 

• Vomiting  Julep. 

Dissolve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  and  add  to 
it  half  an  ounce  of  the  syrup  of  clove  July-flowers. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  inflammation,  this 
julep  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a table-spoonful,  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  till  it  operates.  Antimonial  vomits  serve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  but  likewise  to  promote  the  different  excretions. 
Hence  they  are  found  in  fevers  to  have  nearly  the  same  effects  as  Dr. 
^ilames's  Fotuder. 


M. 
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MIXTURES. 

A MIXTURE  differs  from  a julep  in  this  respect,  that  it  receives  into  its 
composition  not  only  salts,  extracts,  and  other  substances  dissoluble  in 
water,  but  also  earths,  powders,  and  such  substances  as  cannot  be  dissolved. 
A mixture  is  seldom  either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine.  It  is  never- 
theless necessary.  Many  persons  can  take  a mixture,  who  are  not  able  to 
swallow  a bolus  or  an  electuary ; besides,  there  are  medicines  which  act 
better  in  this  than  in  any  other  form. 

Astringent  Mixture^ 

Take  simnle  cinnamon«water,  and  common  water,  of  each  three  ounces ; 

3 U 
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MIXTURES  AND  OINTMENTS, 


spiritous  cmnamon- water,  an  ounce  and  a half;  Japonic  confection,  half 
an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

In  dysenteries  which  are  not  of  long  standing,  after  the  necessary  evacu* 
ations,  a spoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  may  be  taken  every  four  hours, 
interposirg  every  second  or  third  day  a dose  of  rhubarb. 

The  Jsiringent  Mtaiure,  which  I have  lately  made  use  of  with  great 
success,  is  prepared  thus  : 

Take  powder  of  bole  with  opium,  two  drams ; cinnamon- water  and 
pennyroyal  water,  of  each  three  ounces ; spiritous  cinnamon-water,  six 
drams ; simple  syrup,  one  ounce.  Mix  them,  and  take  a table  spoonful 
four  or  five  times  a-day. 

Diuretic  Mixture. 

Take  of  mint-water,  five  ounces ; vinegar  of  squills,  six  drams ; sweet 
spirit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce ; syrup  of  ginger,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Mix 
them. 

In  obstructions  of  the  urinary  passages,  two  spoonfuls  of  this  mixture 
may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Laxative  Absorbent  Mixture. 

Hub  one  dram  of  magnesia  alba  in  a mortar  with  ten  or  twelve  grains 
of  the  best  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  add  to  them  three. ounces  of  common 
water ; simple  cinnamon- water,  and  syrup  of  sugar,  of  each  one  ounce. 

As  most  diseases  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  acidities,  this  mixture 
may  either  be  given  with  a view  to  correct  these,  or  to  open  the  body.  A 
table- spoonful  may  be  taken  for  a dose,  and  repeated  three  times  a-day. 
To  a very  young  child,  half  a spoonful  will  be  sufficient. 

When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dose  may  either  be  increased, 
or  the  quantity  of  rhubarb  doubled. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  generally  useful  medicines  for  children  with  which 
I am  acquainted. 

Saline  Mixture. 

Dissolve  a dram  of  the  salt  of  tartar  in  four  ouiices  of  boiling  water;  and, 
when  cold,  drop  into  it  spirit  of  vitriol  till  the  effervescence  ceases ; then 
add,  of  peppermint-water,  two  ounces,  simple  syrup,  one  ounce. 

Where  fresh  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  may  occasionally  supply 
the  place  of  the  Saline  Julep, 

Squill  Mixture^ 

Take  of  simple  cinnamon-water,  five  ounces  ; vinegar  of  squills,  one 
ounce  ; syrup  of  marshmallows,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

This  mixture,  by  promoting  expectoration,  and  the  secretion  of  urine, 
proves  serviceable  in  asthmatic  and  dropsical  habits.  A table  spoonful  of 
it  may  be  taken  frequently. 


O. 

OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  AND  CERATES. 

Koxwithstandi^o  the  extravagant  encomiums  whiph  have  been  bestowed 
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on  different  preparations  of  this  kind,  with  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  the 
cure  of  wounds,  sores,  &c.  .it  is  beyodd  a doubt,  that  the  most  proper 
application  to  a green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  ointments  do  not 
heal  wounds  and  sores,  yet  they  serve  to  defend  them  from  the  external 
air,  and  to  retain  such  substances  as  may  be  necessary  for  drying,  deterg- 
ing, destroying  proud  flesh,  and  such  like.  For  these  purposes,  however, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  insert  only  a few  of  the  most  simple  forms,  as  in- 
gredients of  a more  active  nature  can  occasionally  be  added  to  them. 

Yellow  Basilicum  Ointment. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  white  resin,  and  frankincense,  each  a quarter  of  a 
pound  ; melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire  ; then  add,  of  hogslard  pre- 
pared, one  pound.  Strain  the  ointment  while  warm. 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  cleansing  and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers. 

Ointment  of  Calamine. 

• 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half ; vwhite  wax,  and  calamine  stone  levi- 
gated, of  each  half  a pound.  Let  the  calamine  stone,  reduced  into  a fine 
powder,  be  rubbed  with  some  part  of  the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the 
rest  of  the  oil  and  wax  previously  melted  together,  continually  stirring  them 

till  quite  cold.  i , 

This  ointment  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Turner  s ijerate, 
is  an  exceeding  good  application  in  burns  and  excoriations,  from  whateviSr 
cause. 

JS,mollient  Ointment. 

Take  of  .palm  oil,  two  pounds ; olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half;  yellow  wax, 
half  a pound  ; Venice  turpentine,  a quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  the  wax  in 
the  oils  over  a gentle  fire ; then  mix  in  the  turpentine,  and  strain  the  oint- 

This  supplies  the  place  of  Althea  Ointment.  It  may  be  used  for  anoint- 
ing inflamed  parts,  &c.' 

Eye  Ointment. 

Take  of  hogslard  prepared,  four  ounces ; w’hite  wax,  two  drains  ; tutty 
prepared,  one  ounce;  melt  the  wax  with  the  lard  over  a gentle  fire,  and 
then  sprinkle  in  the  tutty,  continually  stirring  them  till  the  ointment  is 

colcJ«  - «/>i  * k.  * Ct 

This  ointment  will  be  more  efficacious,  and  of  a better  consistence,  it 

two  or  three  drams  of  camphor  be  rubbed  up  with  a little  oil,  and  inti- 
mately mixed  with  it. 

Anothe?'. 

Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  stone  levigated,  each  six  drams ; verde- 
grise,  well  prepared,  two  drams;  hogslard,  and  mutton  suet,  prepared,  of 
each  two -ounces.  Rub  the  camphor  well  with  the  powder;  afterwards 
mix  in  the  lard  and  suet,  continuing  the  triture  till  they  be  perfectly  united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  esteem  for  diseases  of  the  eyes.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  used  with  caution,  when  the  eyes  are  much  inflamed> 
or  very  tender. 
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Issue  Ointment. 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanish  flies,  finely  powdered,  in  six  ounces  of 
yellow  hasilicum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  dressing  blisters,  in  order  to  keep 
them  open  during  pleasure. 


Ointment  qf  Lead. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a pint;  white  wax,  two  ounces ; sugar  of  lead, 
three  drams.  Let  the  sugar  of  lead,  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed 
up  with  some  part  of  the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  other  ingredients, 
previously  melted  together,  continually  stirring  them  till  quite  cold. 

This  cooling  and  gently  astringent  ointment  may  be  used  in  all  cases 
where  the  intention  is  to  dry  and  skin  over  the  part,  as  in  scalding,  &c. 


Mercurial  Ointment. 

Take  of  quicksilver,  two  ounces  ; hogslard,  three  ounces ; mutton  suet, 
one  ounce.  Rub  the  quicksilver  with  an  ounce  of  the  hogslard  in  a warm 
mortar,  till  the  globules  be  perfectly  extinguished ; then  rub  it  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  lard  and  suet,  previously  melted  together. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey  mercury  into  the 
body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  skin, 

« 

Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  hogslard  prepared,  four  ounces  ; flowers  of  sulphur,  an  ounce 
and  a half;  crude  sal  ammoniac,  two  drams;  essence  of  lemon,  tenor 
tw’elve  drops.  Make  them  into  an  ointment. 

This  ointment  rubbed  upon  the  parts  affected  will  generally  cure  the  itch. 
It  is  both  the  safest  and  best  application  for  that  purpose,  and  when  made 
in  this  way,  has  no  disagreeable  smell. 

Ointment  for  Diseases  of  the  Shin. 

Take  of  the  ointment  commonly  called  unguent-um  citrinumi  a dram  and  a 
half;  flour  of  brimstone,  and  powder  of  hellebore,  of  each  an  ounce ; hogs- 
lard, three  ounces  ; essence  of  lemon,  or  oil  of  thyme,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
drops,  to  correct  the  ofi'ensiveness  of  the  smell.  Make  them  into  an  oint- 
ment. 

I have  not  only  known  many  ordinary  affections  of  the  skin  cured  by 
this  ointment,  but  even  some  of  a very  malignant  nature,  and  approaching 
to  leprosy. 

White  Oifitment. 

Take  of  olive-oil,  one  pint;  white  wax  and  spermaceti,  of  each  three 
ounces.  Melt  them  with  a gentle  heat,  and  keep  them  constantly  and 
briskly  stirring  together  till  quite  cold. 

It  two  drams  of  camphor,  previously  rubbed  with  a small  quantity  of 
Oil,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make  the  Whiit  camphorated  Ointment. 


LINIMENTS  AND  PILLS, 
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Liniment  for  Burns. 

Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  fresh  drawn  linseed-oil,  and  lime- 
water;  shake  them  well  together  in  a wide-mouthed  bottle,  so  as  to  form 
a liniment. 

This  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  application  for  recent  scalds  or 
burns.  It  may  either  be  spread  upon  a cloth,  or  the  parts  affected  may  be 
anointed  with  it  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

White  Liniment. 

This  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  white  ointment,  two-thirds  of 
the  wax  being  left  out. 

This  linirrient  may  be  applied  in  cases  of  excoriation,  where,  on  account 
of  the  largeness  of  the  surface,  the  ointments  with  lead  or  calamine  might 
be  improper, 

Liniment  for  the  Piles. 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces  ; liquid  laudanum,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  these  ingredients  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  work  them  well  to- 
gether. 

Volatile  Liniment. 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce ; spirit  of  hartshorn,  half  an  ounce. 
Shake  them  together. 

This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  spirit  and  oil,  will  be  more 
efficacious  where  the  patient’s  skin  is  able  to  bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  observes,  that  in  the  inflammatory  quinsey,  a piece 
of  flannel  moistened  with  this  liniment,  and  applied  to  the  throat,  to  be 
renewed  every  four  or  five  hours,  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  remedies  ; 
and  that  it  seldom  fails,  after  bleeding,  either  to  lessen  or  carry  off  the  com- 
plaint. The  truth  of  this  observation  I have  often  experienced. 

Camphorated  Oil. 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  Florence  oil,  in  a mortar, 
till  the  camphor  be  entirely  dissolved. 

This  antispasmodic  liniment  may  be  used  in  obstinate  rheumatisms,  and 
in  some  other  cases  accompanied  with  extreme  pain  and  tension  of  the 
parts. 


P. 

PILLS. 

MF.nrciNES  which  operate  in  a small  dose,  and  whose  disagreeable  taste 
or  smell  make  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  concealed  from  the  palate, 
are  most  commodiously  exhibited  in  this  form.  No  medicine,  however, 
that  is  intended  to  operate  quickly,  ought  to  be  made  into  pills,  as  they  of- 
ten he  a considerable  time  on  the  stomach  before  they  are  dissolved,  so  as 
to  produce  any  effect. 
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As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  composition  of  pills  are  generally  so 
contrived,  that  one  pill  of  an  ordinary  size  may  contain  about  five  grains 
of  the  compound,  in  mentioning  the  dose  we  shall  only  specify  the  number 
of  pills  to  be  taken ; as  one,  two,  three,  &c. 

Composing  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains;  Castile  soap,  half  a dram.  Beat 
them  together,  and  form  the  whole  into  twenty  pills. 

When  a quieting  draught  will  not  sit  upon  the  stomach,  one,  two,  pr 
three  of  these  pills,  may  be  taken,  as  occasion  requires. 

Deohstrucnt  PUL 

Take  salt  of  steel ; succotrine  aloes ; myrrh  in  powder ; ofeachadram. 
INIake  into  forty  pills,  of  which  two  are  to  be  taken  evening  and  morning. 

I have  found  these  pills  of  excellent  service  in  obstructions  of  the  menses. 
The  late  Dr.  Watkixson  made  it  his  dying  request  that  I wmuld  insert 
this  prescription  in  the  Domestic  Medicine,"  which  he  said  would  be  im« 
mortal,  and  that  “ his  soul  panted  for  immortality.” 

Fcetid  PUL 

Take  of  asafxtida,  half  an  ounce;  simple  syrup,  as  much  as  is  necessary 
to  form  it  into  pills. 

In  hysteric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills,  of  an  ordinary  size,  may  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  may  likewise  be  of  service  to  persons 
afflicted  with  the  asthma. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a proper  quantity  of  rhu« 
barb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occasionlly  be  added  to  the  mass. 

Hemlock  PUL 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extract  of  hemlock,  and  adding  to  it  about  a 
fifth  part  its  weight  of  the  pow’der  of  the  dried  leaves,  form  it  into  pills  of 
the  ordinary  size. 

The  extract  of  hemlock  may  be  taken  from  one  grain  to  several  drams  in 
the  day.  The  best  method,  however,  of  using  these  pills,  is  to  begin  with 
one  or  two,  and  to  increase  the  dose  gradually,  as  far  as  the  patient  can 
bear  them,  without  any  remarkable  degree  of  stupor  or  giddiness. 


Mercurial  PUL 


Take  of  purified  quicksilver  and  honey,  each  half  an  ounce.  Rub  them 
together  in  a mortar  till  the  globules  of  mercury  are  perfectly  extinguished; 
then  add,  of  Castile  soap,  two  drams  ; powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of 
bread,  a sufficient  quantity  to  give  the  mass  a proper  consistence  for  pills. 
When  stronger  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  quantity  of  quicksilver  may 
be  doubled. 

The  dose  of  these  pills  is  different  according  to  the  intention  with  which 
they  are  given.  As  an  alterant,  two  or  three  may  be  taken  daily.  To  raise 
a salivation,  four  or  five  will  be  necessarj’^. 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  #hubarb  made  into  a mass, 
with  a sufficient  quantity  of  simple  syrup,  will  make  a Mercurial  Purging 
Pill 
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Mercurial  Sublimate  Pill. 

Dissolve  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury  in  two  drams 
of  the  saturated  solution  of  crude  sal  ammoniac,  and  make  k into  a 
in  a glass  mortar,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This 
mass  must  be  formed  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills* 

This  pill,  which  is  the  most  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting  the  sublimate, 
has  been  found  efficacious,  not  only  in  curing  the  venereal  disease,  but  abo 
in  killing  and  expelling  worms f after  other  powerful  medicines  had  railed  « 

For  the  venereal  disease,  four  of  these  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day, 
as  an  alterant  three,  and  for  worms  two. 

Plummets  Pill. 

Take  of  calomel,  or  sweet  mercury,  and  precipitated  sulphur  of  antimony, 
each  three  drams  j extract  of  liquorice,  two  drams.  Rub  the  sulphur  and 
mercury  well  together  j afterwards  add  the  extract,  and,  wuth  a sufficient 
quantity  of  the  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  make  them  into  pills. 

This  pill  has  been  found  a powerful,  yet  safe,  alterative  in  obstinate  cuta- 
neous disorders ; and  has  completed  a cure  after  salivation  had  failed.  In 
venereal  cases  it  has  likewise  produced  excellent  effects.  Two  or  three  pills 
of  an  ordinary  size  may  be  taken  night  and  morning,  the  patient  keeping 
moderately  warm,  and  drinking  after  each  dose  a draught  of  decoction  of 
the  woods,  or  of  sarsaparilla. 

/ 

Purging  Pills. 

Take  of  succotrine  aloe.s,  and  Castile  soap,  each  two  drams  j of  simple 
syrup,  a sufficient  quantity  to  make  them  into  pills. 

Four  or  five  of  these  pills  will  generally  prove  a sufficient  purge.  For 
keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be  taken  night  and  morning.  They 
are  reckoned  both  deobstruent  and  stomachic,  and  will  be  found  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  Dr.  Anderson’s  pills,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which 
is  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pills  may  be  used. 

Take  extract  of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  eaeh  two  drams  ; syrup 
of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  of  a proper  consistence  for  pills. 

These  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  same  quantity  as  the  above. 

Pill  for  the  Bile. 

Tcike  gum  pill  and  colocynth  pill,  each  a dram.  Beat  them  together, 
and  make  the  mass  into  thirty  pills. 

In  bilious  and  nervous  patients,  wffiere  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  body 
gently  open,  I have  found  these  pills  answer  the  purpose  extremely  well. 
I generally  give  one  over  night,  and  another  next  morning,  once  or  twice 
a- week.  But  the  dose  must  be  regulated  by  the  effect. 

Pill  far  the  Jaundice. 

Take  of  Castile  soap,  succotrine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of  each  one  dram. 

See  a paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Edinburgh  Physical  and  Literary  Essays,  by 
the  ingenious  Dr.  Joun  Gas  diner. 
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Make  them  into  pills,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  syrup  or  mucilage. 

These  pills,  as  their  title  expresses,  are  chiefly  intended  for  the  jaundice,’ 
•which,  with  the  assistance  of  proper  diet,  they  will  often  cure.  Five  or  six 
of  them  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  more  or  less,  as  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  body  open.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  during  their  iise,  to  interpose 
now  and  then  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic. 

f 

N Stomachic  Pill, 

Take  extract  of  gentian,  two  drams ; powdered  rhubarb,  and  vitriolated 
tartar,  of  each  one  dram;  oil  of  mint,  thirty  drops;  simple  syrup,  a suffi- 
cient quantity. 

Three  or  four  of  these  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  for  invigorating 
the  stomach,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

Squill  Pills. 

Take  powder  of  dried  squills,  a dram  and  a half ; gum  ammoniac,  and 
cardamom  seeds,  in  powder,  of  each  three  drams ; simple  syrup,  a sufficient 
quantity. 

In  dropsical  and  asthmatic  complaints,  two  or  three  of  these  pills  may 
be  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  them. 

Strengthing  PillSi 

Take  soft  extract  of  the  bark,  and  salt  of  steel,  each  a dram.  Make 
into  pills. 

In  disorders  arising  from  excessive  debility,  or  relaxation  of  the  solids^, 
as  the  chlorosis,  or  green  sickness,  two  of  these  pills  may  be  taken  three 
times  a-day. 

PLASTERS. 

Plasters  ought  to  be  of  a different  consistence,  according  to  the  purposes 
'for  which  they  are  intended.  Such  as  are  to  be  applied  to  the  breasts  or 
stomach  ought  to  be  soft  and  yielding;  while  those  designed  for  the  limbs 
should  be  firm  and  adhesive. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  plasters  might  be  impregnated  with  the 
virtues  of  different  vegetabl^js,  by  boiling  the  recent  vegetable  v/ith  the  oil 
employed  for  the  composition  of  the  plaster ; but  this  treatment  does  not 
communicate  to  the  oils  any  valuable  qualities. 

The  calces  of  lead  l)oiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  into  a plaster  of  h 
proper  consistence,  which  makes  the  basis  of  several  other  plasters.  In 
boiling  these  compositions,  a quantity  of  hot  water  must  be  added  from 
time  to  time  to  prevent  the  plaster  from  burning  or  growing  black.  This, 
however,  should  be  done  with  care,  lest  it  cause  the  matter  to  explode. 

Common  Plaster. 

Take  of  common  olive  oil,  six  pints;  litharge,  reduced  to  a fine  powder, 
two  pounds  and  a half.  Boil  the  litharge  and  oil  together  over  a gentle 
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fire,  continually  stirring  them,  and  keeping  always  about  half  a gallon  of 
water  in  the  vessel ; after  they  have  boiled  about  three  ® ” nlf' r 

niaster  may  be  taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try  if  it  be  ot  a pr  pe 
Consistence  ; when  that  is  the  case,  the  whole  may  be  suffered  to  cool,  and 

the  water  well  pressed  out  of  it  with  the  hands. 

This  plaster  is  generally  applied  in  slight  wounds  and  excom  ions 
skin.  It  keeps  the  part  soft  and  warm,  and  defends  it  from  the  air,  whic 

is  all  that  is  necessary  in  such  cases* 

Its  principal  use,  however,  is  to  serve  as  a basis  for  other  plas  ers. 


Adhesive  Plaster. 

TakO  of  common  plaster,  half  a pound ; of  Burgundy  pitch,  a quarter  of 

a pound.  Melt  them  together.  ^ „ 

This  plaster  is  principally  used  for  keeping  on  other  dressings. 


Anodyne  Plaster. 

Melt  ah  ounce  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  when  it  is  cooling,  mix  with  it  a 
dram  of  powdered  opium,  and  the  same  quantity  of  camphor,  previously 

rubbed  up  with  a little  oil.  ^ . n rtu 

This  plaster  generally  gives  ease  in  acute  pains,  especially  ot  the  nervous 

kind. 


Blistering  Plaster. 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  six  ounces;  yellow  wax,  two  ounces,  Da- 
nish flies  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces ; powdered  mustard,  one  ounce,  ivieic 
the  wax,  and  when  it  is  warm  add  to  it  the  turpentine,  taking  ca^  not  to 
evaporate  it  by  too  much  heat.  After  the  turpentine  and  wax  are  suthciently 
incorporated,  sprinkle  in  the  powders,  continually  stirring  the  mass  till  it 

^^Though  this  plaster  is  made  in  a variety  of  ways,  one  seldom  meets  with 
it  of  a proper  consistence.  When  compounded  with  oils  and  other  greasy 
substances,  its  effects  are  blunted,  and  it  is  apt  to  run : while  pitch  an 
resin  render  it  too  hard  and  very  inconvenient 

When  the  blistering  plaster  is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may  be  su^^hea  y 
mixing  with  any  soft  ointment  a sufficient  quantity  of  powdered  flies  , or 
by  forming  them  into  a paste  with  flour  and  vinegar. 

Blistering  plasters  prove  highly  disagreeable  to  many  people,  by 
sioning  strangury.  I have  therefore  of  late  used  a plaster,  in  which  a sina  1 
quantity  of  blistering  salve  has  been  mixed  with  the  Burgundy  pitch  plaster. 
I lay  it  over  the  part  affected,  and  suffer  it  to  remain  as  long  as  i wi 
stick.  The  blistering  plaster  loses  its  effect  in  a few  hours,  wffiereas  this 
will  act  for  many  days,  or  even  weeks,  and  seldom  fails  to  remove  pain,  or 
slight  obstructions. 


Gum  Plaster. 


Take  of  the  common  plaster,  four  pounds ; gum  ammoniac  and  galbanum, 
strained,  of  each  half  a pound.  Melt  them  together,  and  add  of  Venice 

turpentine,  six  ounces.  . j i 4. 

This  plaster  is  used  as  a digestive,  and  likewise  for  discussing  indo  ent 

tumours, 
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Mercurial  Plaster* 

Take  of  common  plaster,  one  pound  ; of  gum  ammoniac,  strained,  half  a 
pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  when  cooling,  add  eight  ounces  of  quick- 
silver, previously  extinguished  by  triture,  with  three  ounces  of  hogslard. 

This  plaster  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  arising  from  a venereal 
cause.  Indurations  of  the  glands,  and  other  indolent  tumours,  are  likewise 
found  sometimes  to  yield  to  it. 

Stomach  Plaster. 

Take  of  gum  plaster,  half  a pound ; camphorated  oil,  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  black  pepper,  or  capsicum,  where  it  can  be  had,  one  ounce.  Melt 
the  plaster,  and  mix  with  it  the  oil ; then  sprinkle  in  the  pepper,  previously 
reduced  to  a fine  powder. 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plaster,  spread  upon  soft  leather  and  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  will  be  of  service  in  flatulences  arising  from 
hysteric  and  hypochondriac  affections.  A little  of  the  expressed  oil  of  mace, 
or  a few  drops  of  the  essential  oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it 
IS  applied. 

This  may  supply  the  place  of  the  Antihysteric  Plaster.. 

Warm  Plaster. 

Take  of  gum  plaster,  one  ounce ; blistering  plaster,  two  drams.  Melt 
them  together  over  a gentle  fire. 

This  plaster  is  useful  in  the  sciatica  and  other  fixed  pains  of  the  rheu- 
matic kind ; it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for  some  time,  and  to  be  re- 
newed at  least  once  a-week.  If  this  found  to  blister  the  part,  which  is 
sometimes  the  case,  it  must  be  made  with  a smaller  proportion  of  the 
blistering. 

Waa:  Plaster. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; white  resin,  half  a pound  ,*  mutton  suet, 
three  quarters  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  is  generally  used  instead  of  the  Melilot  Plaster.  It  is  a proper 
application  after  blisters,  and  in  other  cases  where  a gentle  digestive  Is 
necessary. 


POULTICES. 

Througii  some  oversight  this  article  was  omitted  in  the  earlier  editions, 
though  it  relates  to  a class  of  medicines  by  no  means  unimportant.  Poulti- 
ces are  often  beneficial,  even  in  the  most  simple  form;  but  more  so,  when 
employed  to  retain  more  active  medicines, — to  keep  them  in  contact  with 
the  skin, — and  to  fit  it  for  their  absorption.  Every  nurse  knows  how  to 
make  a poultice 

A poor  woman  who  had  received  a very  dangerous  wound  in  the  tendons 
of  her  thumb  from  a rusty  nail,  called  upon  me  some  little  time  since.  As  her  • 
caae  properly  belonged  to  the  department  of  surgery,  I advised  her  to  apply 
to  the  hospital ; but  the  oflicial  hirelings  there  refused  to  take  her  in,  though 
I always  understood  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  in  accidents.  It  seems, 
however,  lliat  some  very  confined  meaning  was  annexed  to  this  word  by 
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the  surcreon  on  duty,  and  that  he  did  not  think  the  danger  of  a locked  jaw, 
to  be  an  accident  as  deserving  of  his  pity  and  immediate  assistance,  as  a 

larnlrpn  arm.  or  dislocated  anclce  . . i ^ 

The  poor  woman  came  back  to  me ; and,  as  her  situation 
moment  more  and  more  alarming,  the  pain  and 

S as  high  as  the  arm-pit,  I advised  her  to  apply  to  the  whole  hand  and 
arm,  a large  poultice,  with  an  ounce  of  laudanum  sprinkled  over  d,  and  to 
r^ew  the  poultice  twice  a-day.  This  she  did  with  so  much  success,  that 
the  thumb  recovered  in  less  than  tihjee  weeks. 


POWDERS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  simple  forms  in  which  medicine  be  ad- 
ministered. Many  medicinal  substances,  however,  cannot  be  reduced  int0 
powder,  and  others  are  too  disagreeable  to  be  taken  in  this  torm. 

The  lighter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin  liquor,  as  tea 
or  water-gruel.  The  more  ponderous  will  require  a more  consistent  vehicli^ 

as  syrup,  conserve,  jelly,  or  honey.  t 

Gums  and  other  substances  which  are  difficult  to  powder,  should  e 
pounded  along  with  the  drier  ones ; but  those  which  are  too  dry,  especially 
aromatics,  ought  to  be  sprinkled  during  their  pulverization  with  a tew 

drops  of  any  proper  water,  . . i. 

Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  small  quantities  at  a time, 

and  kept  in  glass  vessels  closely  stopped.  Indeed  no  powders  oyght  to  be 
exposed  to  the  air,  or  kept  too  long,  otherwise  their  virtues  will  be  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed. 

Astringent  Powder, 

Take  of  alum  and  Japan  earth,  each  two  drams.  Pound  them  together, 
and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve  doses. 

In  an  immoderate^  flow  of  the  menses,  and  other  haemorrhages,  one  ot 
these  pow  ders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or  every  half-hour,  if  the  dis- 
charge be  violent. 


Powder  of  Bole. 

Take  of  bole  armenic,  or  French  bole,  two  ounces ; cinnamon,  one  ounce; 
tormentil  root  and  gum-arabic,  of  each  six  drams  ; long  pepper,  one  dram. 
Let  ail  these  ingredients  be  reduced  into  a powder. 

This  "warm  glutinous  astringent  powder,  is  given  in  fluxes,  and  other 
disorders  where  medicines  of  that  class  are  necessary,  in  the  dose  of  a 
scruple  or  half  a dram. 

If  a dram  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the  Powder  of  Bole  ivith  Ojnum, 
which  is  a medicine  of  considerable  efficacy.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
quantity  as  the  former,  but  not  above  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Carminative  Powder. 

Take  of  coriander  seed,  half  an  ounce  ; ginger,  one  dram,  nutmegs,  half 
a dram;  fine  sugar,  a dram  and  a half.  Reduce  them  into  powder  for 
twelve  dose^. 
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This  powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulencies  arising  from  indiges«* 
tion,  particularly  those  to  which  hysteric  and  hypochondriac  persons  are 
so  liable.  It  may  likewise  he  given  in  small  quantities  to  children  in  their 
food,  when  troubled  with  gripes. 

Diuretic  Powder. 

Take  of  gum-arabic,  four  ounces  ; putrified  nitre,  one  ounce.  Pound 
them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  twenty-four  doses. 

During  the  first  stage  of  the  venereal  disease,  one  of  these  cooling  pow- 
ders may  be  taken  three  times  a-day,  with  considerable  advantage. 

Aromatic  Opening  Powder. 

Take  the  best  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  and  fine  sugar,  each  two 
drams.  Let  the  ingretlients  be  pounded,  and  afterwards  mixed  well  to- 
gether. 

When  fiatulency  is  accompanied  with  costiveness,  a tea-spoonful  of  this 
powder  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-day,  according  to  circumstances. 

Saline  Laxative  Poxvder. 

Take  of  soluble  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  one  dram,  purified 
nitre,  half  a dram.  Make  them  into  a powder. 

In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  disorders,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  these  cooling  laxative  powders  may 'be 
taken  in  a little  gruel,  and  repeated  occasionally. 

Steel  Powder. 

Take  filings  of  steel,  and  loaf  sugar,  of  each  two  ounces,*  ginger,  twQ 
drams.  Pound  them  together. 

In  obstructions  of  tiie  menses^  and  other  cases  where  steel  is  proper,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  and  washed  down 
with  a little  wine  or  water. 


Sudorific  Powder. 

Take  purified  nitre  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  opium 
and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  dram.  Mix  the  ingredients,  and  reduce  them 
to  a fine  powuer. 

This  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dover  s Powder.  It  is  a power- 
ful sudorific.  In  obstinate  rheumatisms,  and  other  cases  where  it  is 
necessary  to  excite  a copious  sweat,  this  powder  may  be  administered  in 
the  close  of  a scruple 'Or  hyif  a Oram.  Some  patients  will  require  two 
scruples.  It  ought  to  be  accompaiued  with  the  plentiful  use  of  some  warm 
diluting  liquor. 

Worm  Powder. 

Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  an  ounce;  ^^Ithiop’s  mineral,  two 
drams.  Mix  riiem  well  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  six  doses. 

One  of  these  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  syrup,  honey,  or  treacle, 
twice  a-day.  After  they  have  been  all  used,  the  following  anthelmintic 
purge  may  be  proper, 
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Purging  Worm  Powder, 

Take  the  powdered  rhubarb,  a scruple  ; scammony  and  calomel,  of  each 
five  erains.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar  for  one  dose.  ^ 

For  children  the  above  doses  must  be  lessened  according  to  their  age.^ 

If  the  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  dose  may  be  considerably  in- 
creased. The  late  Dr.  Alston  gave  it  to  the  amount  of  two  ounces  m 
three  days,  and  says,  when  thus  administered,  that  it  proved  an  egregio 
anthelmintic.  He  purged  his  patients  both  before  they  took  the  powder 

and  afterwards. 

Powder  for  the  Pape  Worm, 

Early  in  the  morning  the  patient  is  to  take  in  any  liquid  two  or  three 
drams,  according  to  his  age,  and  constitution,  of  the  root  of  the  male  lern 
reduced  into  a fine  powder.  About  two  hours  afterwards,  he  is  to  take  or 
calomel  and  resin  of  scammony,  each  ten  grains  ; gum  gamboge,  six  grams. 
These  ingredients  must  be  finely  powdered,  and  given  in  a little  syrup, 
honey,  treacle,  or  any  thing  that  is  most  agreeable  to  the  patient.  He  is 
then  to  walk  gently  about,  now  and  then  drinking  a dish  ot  weak  green  tea, 
till  the  worm  is  passed.  If  the  powder  of  the  fern  produces  nausea,  or 
sickness,  it  may  be  removed  by  sucking  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon. 

This  medicine  which  had  been  long  kept  a secret  abroaa  for  the  cure  ot 
the  tape*worm,  was  some  time  ago  purchased  by  the  French  lung,  and 
made  public  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Not  having  had  an  t^portumiy 
of  trying  it,  I can  say  nothing  from  experience  concerning  its  eracacy.  it 
seems,  however,  from  its  ingredients,  to  be  an  active  medicine,  ana  ought 
to  be  taken  with  care.  The  dose  here  prescribed  is  sufficient  tor  the  strong- 
est patient : it  must,  therefore,  be  reduced  according  to  the  age  and  coa- 
etitution. 


A. 


SYRUPS. 


Syrups  were  some  time  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines  of  considerajle  value. 
They  are  at  present,  however,  regarded  chiefly  as  vehicles  for  medicines 
u-reater  efficacy,  and  are  used  for  sweetening  draughts,  juleps,  or  mixtures, 
and  for  reducing  the  lighter  powders  into  boluses,  pills,  and  elecluaiies. 
As  all  these  purposes  may  be  answered  by  the  simple  syrup  alone,  theie  is 
little  occasion  for  any  other;  especially  as  they  are  seldom  touiid  but  in  a 
state  of  fermentation  ; and  as  the  dose  of  any  medicine  given  in  this  lorm  is 
very  uncertain.  Persons  who  serve  the  public  must  keep  whatever  tfieir 
customers  call  for;  but  to  the  private  practitioner,  nine-tenths  of  the  syrups 
usually  kept  in  the  shops  are  unnecessary. 


Simple  Syr^(p. 

Is  made  by  dissolving  in  water,  either  with  or  v/i  thou  I heat,  about  double 

its  weight  of  fine  sugar.  • i 

If  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  an  ounce  ot  the  simple  sy- 
rup, it  will  supply  the  place  of  diacodium,  or  the  syrup  of  poppies,  and  will 
be  found  a more  safe  and  cerlaiii  medicine. 
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The  luLrIcating  virtues  of  the  syrup  of  marshmallows  may  likewise  he 
supplied,  by  adding  to  the  common  syrup  a sufficient  quantity  of  mucilage 
of  gum-arabic. 

Those  who  choose  to  preserve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  form  of  syrup,  may 
dissolve  in  it,  by  the  heat  of  a warm  bath,  nearly  double  its  weight  of  fine 
sugar.  The  juice  ought  to  be  previously  strained,  and  suffered  to  stand 
till  it  settles. 

The  syrup  of  ginger  is  sometimes  of  use  as  a w'arm  vehicle  for  giving 
medicines  to  persons  afflicted  with  flatulency.  It  may  be  made  by  infusing 
two  ounces  of  bruised  ginger  in  two  pints  of  boding  water  for  twenty-four 
hours.  After  the  liquor  has  been  strained,  and  has  stood  to  settle  for  some 
time,  it  may  be  poured  off,  and  a little  mote  than  double  its  weight  of  fine 
powdered  sugar  dissolved  in  it. 
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TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS,  &c. 

Uectified  spirit  is  the  direct  menstruum  of  the  resins  and  essential  oils  of 
vegetables,  and  totally  extracts  these  active  principles  from  sundry  sub- 
stances, which  yield  them  to  water,  either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 

It  dissolves  likewise  those  parts  of  animal  substances  in  which  their  pe- 
culiar smells  and  tastes  reside.  Hence  the  tinctures  prepared  with  rectified 
spirits  form  an  useful  and  elegant  class  of  medicines,  possessing  many  of 
the  most  essential  virtues  of  simples,  without  being  clogged  with  their  inert 
or  useless  parts. 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  menstruum  of  the  gummy,  saline,  and' 
saccharine  parts  of  medicinal  substances,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  several  tinctures,  to  make  use  of  a weak  spirit,  or  a composition 
of  rectified  spirit  and  water. 

Aromatic  Tincture. 

Infuse  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints  of  brandy,  without 
heat,  for  a few  days;  then  strain  off*  the  tincture. 

This  simple  tincture  will  sufficiently  answer  all  the  intentions  of  the  more 
costly  preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is  rather  too  hot  to  be  taken  by  itself ; 
but  is  very  proper  for  mixing  with  such  medicines  as  might  otherwise  prove 
too  cold  for  the  stomach. 

Compound  Tincture  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces ; Seville  orange-peel  and  cinnamon, 
of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  be  powdered  and  the  other  ingredients 
bruised  : then  infuse  the  whole  in  a pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  for  five  or 
six  days,  in  a close  vessel ; afterwards  strain  off  the  tincture. 

This  tincture  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers,  but  also  in  the 
slow,  nervous,  ■and  putrid  kinds,  especially  towards  their  decline. 

The  dose  is  from  one  dram  to  three  or  four,  every  fifth  or  sixth  hour. 
It  may  be  given  in  any  suitable  liquor,  and  occasionally  sharpened  with  a 
few  drops  of  the  spirit  of  vitriol. 


TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS,  &a 
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Volatile  Foetid  Tincture. 

Infuse  two  ounces  of  asafoetida  in  one  pint  of  volatile  aromatic  spirit,  for 
eight  days,  in  a close  bottle,  frequently  shaking  it;  then  strain  the  tincture. 

This  medicine  is  beneficial  in  hysteric  disorders,  especially  when  attend- 
ed with  lowness  of  spirits,  and  faintings.  A tea-spoonful  of  it  may  be  taken 
in  a glass  of  wine,  or  a cup  of  penny-royal  tea. 

Volatile  Tincture  qf  Gum  Guaiacum. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces ; volatile  aromatic  spirit,  a pint* 
Infuse  without  heat,  in  a vessel  well  stopped,  for  a few  days  ; then  strain 
off  the  tincture*. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  a tea-spoonful  of  this  tincture  may  be  taken  in 
a cup  of  the  infusion  of  water-trefoil,  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Tincture  of  Black  Hellebore. 

Infuse  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  bruised,  in  a pint  of 
proof  spirit,  for  seven  or  eight  days ; then  filter  the  tincture  through  paper* 
A scruple  of  cochineal  may  be  infused  along  with  the  roots,  to  give  the 
tincture  a colour. 

In  obstruction  of  the  menses^  a tea-spoonful  of  this  tincture,  may  be  taken 
in  a cup  of  camomile  or  pennyroyal  tea  twice  a day, 

Astrins:ent  Tincture. 

Digest  two  ounces  of  gum  kino,  in  a pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  for  eight 
days  ; afterwards  strain  it  for  use.  ^ ^ 

This  tincture,  though  not  generally  known,  is  a good  astringent  medicine* 
With  this  view,  an  ounce  or  more  of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes. 

\ 

Take  of  gum  myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a half ; hepatic  aloes,  one  ounce.  Let 
them  be  reduced  to  a powder,  and  infused  in  two  pints  of  rectified 
spirits,  for  six  days,  in  a gentle  heat;  then  strain  the  tincture. 

This  is  principally  used  by  surgeons  for  cleansing  foul  ulcers,  and  re« 
straining  the  progress  of  gangrenes.  It  is  also,  by  some,  recommended  as 
a proper  application  to  green  wounds. 

Tincture  of  Opium,  or  Liquid  Laudanum. 

Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces ; spiritous  aromatic  waters  and  moun- 
tain wine,  of  each  ten  ounces.  Dissolve  the  opium,  sliced,  in  the  wine, 
with  a gentle  heat,  frequently  stirring  it;  afterwards  add  the  spirit,  and 

strain  off  the  tincture.  ^ 

As  twenty-five  drops  of  this  tincture  contain  about  a grain  of  opium,  the 
common  dose  may  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops. 

^ A very  good  tincture  of  guaiacum,  for  domestic  use,  may  be  made  by  infusing; 
two  or  three  ounces  of  the  gum  in  a bottle  of  rum  ox  brandy. 
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Sacred  Tiiicture^  or  Tincture  of  Hiera  PicfcL 

Talte  of  succotrine  aloes  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; Virginian  snake-root  aiid 
ginger,  of  each  two  drams*  Infuse  in  a pint  of  mountain  wine,  and  half 
a pint  of  brandy,  for  a week,  frequently  shaking  the  bottle,  then  strain  off 
the  tincture* 

This  is  a safe  and  useful  purge  for  persons  of  a languid  and  phlegmatic 
habit : but  is  thought  to  have  better  etFects,  taken  in  small  doses  as  a lax- 
ativ’e. ' 

The  dose,  as  a purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Senna. 

Take  of  senna,  one  ounce ; jalap,  coriander  seeds,  and  cream  of  tartar, 
of  each  half  an  ounce.  Infuse  them  in  a pint  and  a half  of  Frencn  brandy 
for  a week , then  strain  the  tincture,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  fine  sugar. 

Th’S  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  answers  all  the  purposes  of  the  Elixir 
Salidis  and  of  Daff'if  s Elixir. 

The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

Tincture  (f  Spanish  Flies. 

Take  of  Spanish  flies,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  two  ounces ; spirit  of 
wine,  one  pint.  Infuse  for  two  or  three  days  ; then  strain  off  the  tincture* 

This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  stimulant  for  external  use.  Parts  affected 
with  the  palsy,  or  chronic  rheumatism,  may  be  frequently  rubbed  with  it. 

Tincture  of  the  Balsam  (f  Tolu. 

t 

Take  of  the  balsam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half;  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
a pint.  Infuse  in  a gentle  heat  until  the  balsam  is  dissolved  ; then  strain 
the  tincture. 

This  tincture  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the  balsam.  In  coughs,  and 
other  complaints  of  the  breast,  a tea-spoonful  or  two  of  it  may  be  taken  on 
a bit  of  loaf  sugar.  But  the  best  way  of  using  it  is  in  syrup.  An  ounce  of 
the  tincture  properly  mixed  with  two  pounds  of  simple  syrup,  will  make 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Balsamic  Syrup. 

Tincture  of  Rliuharh. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half;  lesser  cardamom  seeds,  half  an 
ounce  ; brandy,  two  pints.  Digest  for  a week,  and  strain  the  tincture. 

Those  who  choose  to  have  a vinous  tincture  of  rhubarb  may  infuse  the 
above  ingredients  in  a bottle  of  Lisbon  wine,  adding  to  it  about  two  ounces 
of  proof  spirits 

If  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a dram  of  Virginian  snake-root  be 
added  to  the  above  ingredients,  it  will  make  the  bitter  tincture  of  rhubarb* 

All  these  tinctures  are  designed  as  stomachics  and  corroborants  as  well 
as  purgatives.  In  weakness  of  the  stomach,  indigestion,  laxity  of  the  in- 
testines, fluxes,  colicky  and  such  like  complaints,  they  are  frequently  of 
great  service.  The  dose  is  from  half  a spoonful  to  three  or  four  spoonfuls 
or  more,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  patient,  and  the  purposes 
it  is  intended  to  answer. 

The  Tonic  Tincture. 

Mix  two  ounces  of  the  compound  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark,  with  the 
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like  dUaiitity  of  the  \rolatile  tincture  of  Valerian ; and  of  this  mixture  a tea- 
spoonful in  a glass  of  wine  or  water  is  to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a- 

I have  long  made  use  of  thisf  tincture  for  the  relief  of  those  peculiar 
affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  sUch  as  indigestion,  &c.  which  gen« 
erally  accompany  nervous  diseases.  I do  not  say  that  the  tincture  will 
cure  those  complaints,  nor  do  I know  of  any  medicine  that  will;  but  where 
a complete  cure  Cannot  be  rationally  expected,  relief  is  certain  y a very 
desirable  object. 

Paregoric  Elixir 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce ; opium,  two  drams.  Infuse 
in  one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic  spirit,  for  four  or  five  days,  requen  y 
shaking  the  bottle ; afterwards  strain  the  elixir.  ^ ^ 

This  is  an  agreeable  and  safe  way  of  administering  opium.  t ea.ses 
pains,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult  breathing,  and  is  Useiu  in 
many  disorders  of  children,  particularly  the  hooping-cough. 

The  dose  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  a hundred  drops. 

Sacred  Elixir ^ 

Take  of  rhubarb  cut  small,  ten  drams ; succOtrine  aloes,  in  powder,  six 
drams;  lesser  cardamom  .seeds,  half  an  ounce  ; French  brandy,  two  pints. 
Infuse  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  strain  the  elixir. 

This  useful  stomachic  purge  may  be  taken  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce 

and  a half.  , . , 

Stomachic  Elixir 

Take  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces ; Curassoa  orangesj  one  ounce ; Vir- 
ginian snake-root,  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  ingredients  be  bruised,  ana  in- 
fused for  three  or  four  days  in  two  pints  of  French  brandy;  afterwards 

strain  out  the  elixir.  i- 

This  is  an  excellent  stomach  bitter,  tn  flatulencies,  indigestion,  want  ot 
appetite,  and  such  like  complaints,  a small  glass  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  . 
a-day.  It  likewise  relieves  the  gout  in  the  stomach,  when  taken  in  a large 
dose. 


Acid  Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tincture  one  pint;  oil  of  vitriol,  three  ^ 

them  gradually,  and  after  the  fteces  have  subsided,  filter  the  elixir  thtougn 

paper,  in  a glass  funnel.  . . j 

This  is  one  of  the  best  medicines  which  I know  for  hysteric  and  hypo- 
chondriac patients,  afflicted  with  flatulencies  arising  from  relaxation  or 
debility  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  will  succeed  where  the  most 
celebrated  stomachic  bitters  have  ho  effect.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  lorty 
drops,  in  a glass  of  wine  and  water,  or  a cup  of  any  bitter  infusion,  twice 
or  thrice  a-day.  It  should  be  taken  when  the  stomach  is  most  empty. 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Dissolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a pint  of  Rectified  spirits. 

This  solution  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  in  bruises,  palsies, 
the  chronic  rheumatism,  and  fof  preventing  gangrene?. 
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The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  dissolved  in  half  a pound  of  the  volatile 
aromatic  spirit,  makes  IFard’i-  Essence. 

Sjyirit  of  Mmdereriis. 

Take  of  volatile  sal  ammoniac,  any  quantity.  Pour  on  it  gradually  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  till  the  effervescence  ceases. 

This  medicine  is  useful  in  promoting  a discharge  both  by  the  skin  and 
urinary  passage.  It  is  also  a good  external  application  in  strains  and 
bruises. 

When  intended  to  raise  a sweat,  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a cup  of  warm 
gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed  every  hour  till  it  has  the  desired 
effect. 


V. 

VINEGARS. 

Vinegar,  is  an  acid  produced  from  vinous  liquors  by  a second  fermentation. 
It  is  an  useful  medicine  both  in  inflammatory  and  putrid  disorders.  Its 
effects  are  to  cool  the  blood,  quench  thirst,  counteract  a tendency  to  putre- 
faction, and  allay  inordinate  motions  of  the  system.  It  likewise  promotes 
the  natural  secretions,  and  in  some  cases  excites  a copious  sweat,  where  the 
warm  medicines,  called  alesipharmic,  tend  rather  to  prevent  that  salutary 
evacuation. 

Weakness,  falntings,  vomitings,  and  other  hysteric  affections,  are  often 
relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth  and  nose,  or  received  into  the 
stomach.  It  is  of  excellent  use  also  in  correcting  many  poisonous  sub* 
stances,  when  taken  into  the  stomach ; and  in  promoting  their  expulsion, 
by  the  different  emunctories,  when  received  into  the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  not  only  an  useful  medicine,  but  serves  likewise  to  extract,  in 
tolerable  perfection,  the  virtues  of  several  other  medicinal  substances.  Most 
of  the  odoriferous  flowers  impart  to  it  their  fragrance,  together  with  a 
beautiful  purplish  or  red  colour.  It  also  assists  or  coincides  with  the  in- 
tention of  squills,  garlic,  gum  ammoniac,  and  several  other  valuable  medi- 
cines. 

These  efftcts,  however,  are  not  to  be  expected  from  every  thing  that  is 
sold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  from  such  as  is  sound  and  well  pre- 
pared. 

The  best  vinegars  are  those  prepared  from  French  wines. 

It  is  necessary  for  some  purposes  that  the  vinegar  be  distilled ; but  as 
this  operation  requires  a particular  chemical  apparatus,  we  shall  not  insert 
it. 

Vinegar  of  Litharge. 

Take  of  litharge,  half  a pound  ; strong  vinegar,  two  pints.  Infuse  them 
together  in  a moderate  heat,  for  three  days,  frequently  shaking  the  vessel ; 
then  filter  the  liquor  for  use. 

This  medicine  is  little  used,  from  a general  notion  of  its  being  dangerous. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe,  that  the  preparations  of  lead  with 
vinegar  are  possessed  of  some  valuable  properties,  and  that  they  may  be 
used  in  many  cases  with  safety  and  success. 

A preparation  of  a similar  nature  with  the  above  has  of  late  been  ex- 
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tolled  by  Goulard,  a French  surgeon,  as  a safe,  and  extensively  useful 
medicine,  which  he  calls  the  Extract  of  Saiurnf  and  orders  to  be  made  in  the 

following  manner : , „ i 

Take  of  litharge,  one  pound  ; vinegar  made  of  French  wine,  two  pints. 
Put  them  together  into  a.  glazed  earthen  pipkin,  and  let  them  boil,  or  rather 
simmer,  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a quarter,  taking  care  to  stir  them  a 1 
the  w^hile  with  a wooden  spatula.  Alter  the  whole  has  stood  to  settle, 
pour  off  the  liquor  which  is  upon  the  top  into  bottles,  for  use.  ^ i » 
With  this  extract  Goulard  makes  his  vegeio  mineral  water  , which  he 
recommends  in  a great  variety  of  external  disorders,  as  inflammations, 

burns,  bruises,  sprains,  ulcers,  &c.  c • 

He  likewise  prepares  with  it  a number  of  other  forms  oi  medicine,  as 

poultices,  plasters,  ointments,  powders,  &c. 


Vinegar  of  Roses. 

Take  of  red  roses,  half  a pound ; strong  vinegar,  half  a gallon. 
in 'a  close  vessel,  for  several  weeks,  in  a gentle  heat,  and  then  strain  oii  the 

liquor.  , 

This  is  principally  used  as  an  embrocation  for  head-achs,  &c. 


Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of  dried  squills,  two  ounces ; distilled  vinegar,  two  pints.  Infuse 
for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  in  a gentle  degree  of  heat,  afterwards  strain  orF 
the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  about  a twelfth  part  its  quantity  of  proof  spirits. 

This  medicine  has  good  effects  in  disorders  of  the  breast,  occasioned  by 
a load  of  viscid  phlegm.  It  is  also  of  use  in  hydrophic  cases  for  promoting 

a discharge  of  urine.  u 

The  dose  is  from  twm  drams  to  two  ounces,  according  to  the  intention 

for  which  it  is  given.  When  intended  to  act  as  a vomit,^  the  dose  ought  to 
be  large.  In  other  cases,  it  must  not  only  bh  exhibited  in  small  doses,  but 
also  mixed  with  cinnamon- water,  or  some  other  agreeable  aromatic  liquoi, 
to  prevent  the  nausea  it  might  otherwise  occasion. 


W. 
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Lime  Water. 


Pour  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a pound  of  fresh  burnt  qui^- 
lime:  and  when  the  ebullition  ceases,  stir  them  well  together;  then  suner 
the  whole  to  stand  at  rest,  that  the  lime  may  settle,  and  afterwards  filter 
the  liquor  through  paper,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  vessels  closely  stopt. 

The  lime-water  from  calcined  oyster-shells,  is  prepared  m the  same 

Lime-water,  is  principally  used  for  the  gravel;  in  which  case  from  a pint 
to  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drank  daily.  Externally  it  is  used  for  washing 
foul  ulcers,  and  removing  the  itch  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin. 


See  ‘ ColJyrium  of  Lead’. 
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Compound  Lime-Water. 

Take  shavings  of  guaiacum  wood,  half  a pound ; liquoricc-root,  one 
ounce ; sassafras  bark,  half  an  ounce ; coriander  seeds,  three  drams ; simple 
lime-water,  six  pints. 

Infuse  without  heat  for  two  days,  and  then  strain  off  the  liquor. 

In  the  same  manner  may  lime-water  be  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of 
other  vegetable  substances.  Such  impregnation  not  only  renders  the  water 
more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  also  a more  efficacious  medicine,  espe« 
daily  in  cutaneous  disorders  and  foulness  of  the  blood  and  juices. 

Sublimate  Water. 

Dissolve  eight  grains  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  in  a pint  of  cinnamon# 
water. 

If  a stronger  solution  be  wanted,  a double  or  triple  quantity  of  sublimate 
may  be  used. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  cleanse  foul  ulcers,  and  consume 
proud  flesh. 


Styptic  Water. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  ounce  and  a half ; water,  one 
pint.  Boil  them  uniil  the  salts  are  dissolved,  then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add 
to  it  a dram  of  the  oil  of  vitriol. 

This  water  is  used  for  stopping  a bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  other 
haemorrhages ; for  which  purpose  cloths  or  dossils  dipped  in  it  must  be 
applied  to  the  part. 


Tar  Water. 

Pour  a gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar,  and  stir  them 
strongly  together  with  a wooden  rod;  after  they  have  stood  to  settle  for 
two  days,  pour  off  the  water  for  use. 

Though  tar  water  falls  greatly  short  of  the  character  which  has  been 
given  ot  it,  yet  it  possesses  some  medicinal  virtues.  It  sensibly  raises  the 
pulse,  increases  the  secretions,  and  sometimes  opens  the  body  or  occasions 
vomiting. 

A pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daily,  or  more  if  the  stomach  can  bear  it.  It 
is  generally  ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  viz.  four  ounces 
morning  and  evening,  and  the  same  quantity  about  two  hours  after  break- 
fast and  dinner. 


SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

A great  number  of  distilled  waters  were  formerly  kept  in  the  shops,  and 
are  siili  retained  in  some  dispensatories.  But  we  consider  them  chiefly  in 
the  light  of  grateful  dilutients,  suitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater 
efficacy,  or  for  rendering  disgustful  ones  more  agreeable  to  the  palate  and 
stomach,  We  shall  therefore  insert  only  a few  of  those  which  are  best 
{adapted  to  these  intentions. 
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The  management  of  a still  being  now  generally  understood,  it  is  needless 
to  spend  time  in  giving  directions  for  that  purpose. 


Cinnamon  Water. 


Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruised,  in  a gallon  and  a half  of 
water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days  j and  then  distil  off  one  ga  on. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  possessing  in  a high  degree  tne 
fragrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  spice. 


» ’ Pennyroyal  Water. 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a pound  and  a half;  water,  from  a 
gallon  and  a half  to  two  gallons.  Draw  off  by  distillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  possesses  in  a considerable  degree,  the  smell,  taste,  and 
virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and  juleps  to  hysteric  patients. 

An  infusion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  answers  nearly  the  same  pur« 
poses. 

Peppermint  Water. 

This  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding. 


Spearmint  Water. 

This  may  also  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  penny-royal  tea. 

Both  these  are  useful  stomachic  waters,  and  will  sometimes  Relieve  v - 
miting,  especially  when  it  proceeds  from  indigestion,  or  cold  P 

They  are  likewise  useful  in  some  cholicky  complaints,  the  gout  in  the  stom* 
ach,  &c.  particularly  the  peppermint-water.  , . . ^ 

An  infusion  of  the  fresh  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have  the  «ame 

effects  as  the  distilled  water. 


Pose  Water. 

Take  of  roses,  fresh  gathered,  six  pounds;  water,  two  gallons.  Distil 

f one  gallon.  . o ^ 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  tine  llavour. 


Jamaica  Pepper  Water . 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound ; water,  a gallon  and  half.  Distil 

off  one  gallon.  ^ ^ tha, 

This  is  a very  elegant  distilled  water,  and  may  in  some  cases  supply  the 

place  of  the  more  costly  spice  waters. 


SPIRITOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 


Spiritous  Cinnamon  Water. 

Take  of  cinnamon  bark,  one  pound ; proof  spirit,  and  common  vater,  of 
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each  one  g-allon.  Steep  the  cinnamon  in  the  liquor  for  two  days;  then  distil 
otf  one  gallon. 


Sj)iritous  Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; proof  spirit,  three  gallons  ; water, 
two  gallons.  Distil  off  three  gallons. 

This  is  a sufficiently  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  supply  the  place  of  tlie 
Ar&matic  Water. 


WHEYS. 

Alum  Whey. 

Boil  two  drams  of  powdered  alum  in  a pint  of  milk  till  it  is  curdled  ; then 
strain  out  the  wdiey. 

This  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menses,  and  in  a 
diabetes,  or  excessive  discharge  of  urine. 

The  dose  is  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  according  as  the  stomach  wdll  bear 
it,  three  times  a day.  If  it  should  occasion  vomiting,  it  may  be  diluted. 

Mustard  WJicy. 

Take  milk  and  water  of  each  a pint;  bruised  mustard  seed,  an  ounce  and 
a half.  Boil  them  together  till  the  curd  is  perfectly  separated,  afterwards 
strain  the  whey  through  a cloth. 

This  is  the  most  elegant,  and  by  no  means  the  least  efficacious  method 
of  exhibiting  mustard.  It  warms  and  invigorates  the  habit,  and  promotes 
the  different  secretions.  Hence  in  the  low  state  of  nervous  fevers  it  will 
often  supply  the  place  of  wine.  It  is  also  of  use  in  the  chronic  rheumatism, 
palsy,  dropsy,  &c.  The  addition  of  a little  sugar  will  render  it  more  a- 
greeable. 

The  dose  is  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

Scorbutic  Whey. 

This  wdiey  is  made  by  boiling  lialf  a pint  of  the  scorbutic  juices  in  a 
quart  of  cow’s  milk.  More  benefit,  however,  is  to  be  expected  from  eating 
the  plants,  than  from  their  expressed  juices. 

The  scorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  brooklime,  garden  scurvy- grass, 
and  water-cresses. 

A number  of  other  wheys  may  be  prepared  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
as  orange  whey,  cream  of  tartar  whey,  &c.  These  are  cooling  pleasant 
drinks  in  fevers,  and  may  be  rendered  cordial,  when  necessary,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  wine. 

WINES. 

The  effects  of  wine  are,  to  raise  the  pulse,  promote  perspiration,  warm 
the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  spirits.  The  red  wine,  besides  these  effects. 


WINES. 


have  an  astringent  quality,  by  which  they  strengthen  the  tone  of  the  stom- 
ach and  intestines,  and  by  this  means  prove  serviceable  in  restraining  im- 
moderate secretions. 

The  thin  sharp  wines  have  a different  tendency.  They  pass  off  freely 
by  the  different  emunctories,  and  gently  open  the  body.  The  effects  of  the 
full-bodied  wines  are,  however,  much  more  durable  than  those  of  the  thin- 
ner. 

All  sweet  wines  contain  a glutinous  substance,  and  do  not  pass  off  freely* 
Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  any  otiitr 
wine,  though  it  should  contain  fully  as  much  spirit. 

From  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  must  appear  to  be  an  excellent  cor- 
dial medicine.  Indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  worth  ail  the  rest  put  together. 

But  to  answer  this  eliaracter,  it  must  be  sound  and  good.  No  benefit  is 
to  be  expected  from  the  common  trash  that  is  often  sold  by  the  name  of 
wine,  without  possessing  oiie  drop  of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Perhaps  no 
medicine  is  more  rarely  obtained  genuine  than  wine. 

Wine  is  not  only  used  as  a medicine,  but  is  also  employed  as  a menstruum 
for  extracting  the  virtues  of  other  medicinal  substances ; for  which  it  is  not 
ill  adapted,  being  a compound  of  water,  inflammable  spirit,  and  acid  ; by 
which  means  it  is  enabled  to  act  upon  vegetable  and  animal  substances, 
and  also  to  dissolve  some  bodies  of  the  metallic  kind,  so  as  to  impregnate 
Itself  with  their  virtues,  as  steel,  antimony,  &c. 

Anthelmintic  Wine, 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce ; worm  seed,  an  ounce.  Bruise  them 
and  infuse  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red  port  wine  for  a few  days,  then 
strain  off  the  wine. 

As  the  stomachs  of  persons  afflicted  with  worms  are  always  debilitated, 
red  vane  alone  will  often  prove  serviceable.  It  must,  however,  have  still 
better  effects  when  joined  with  bitter  and  purgative  ingredients,  as  in  the 
abov^e  form. 

A glass  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Antimonial  Wine. 

Take  glass  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  half  an  ounce;  Lisbon 
wine,  eight  ounces  Digest,  without  heat,  for  three  or  four  days,  now  and 
then  shaking  the  bottle ; afterwards  filter  the  wine  through  paper. 

The  dose  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  intention.  As  an  altera- 
tive and  diaphoretic,  it  may  be  taken  from  ten  to  fifty  or  sixty  drops.  In 
a large  dose  it  generally  proves  cathartic,  or  excites  vomiting. 

Bitter  Wine. 

Take  of  gentian-root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  fresh,  each  one  ounce  ; 
long  pepper,  twm  drams;  mountain  wine,  two  pints.  Infuse  without  heat 
for  a week,  and  strain  out  the  wine  for  use. 

In  complaints  arising  from  weakness  of  the  stomach,  or  indigestion,  a 
glass  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  before  dinner  and  supper. 

Ipecacuanha  Wine. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce;  mountain  wine,  a pint.  In* 
; fuse  for  three  or  four  days ; then  filter  the  tincture. 
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This  is  a safe  vomit,  and  answers  extremely  well  for  such  persons  as 
cannot  swallow  the  powder,  or  whose  stomachs  are  too  irritable  to  bear  it* 
The  dose  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

I 

Chdlyheatey  or  Steel  Wine, 

\ 

Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces  ; cinnamon  and  mace,  of  each  two  drams  ; 
Rhenish  wine,  two  pints.  Infuse  for  three  or  four  weeks,  frequently  shak< 
ing  the  bottle  ; then  pass  the  wine  through  a filter. 

In  obstructions  of  the  menses,  this  preparation  of  iron  may  be  taken  in 
the  dose  of  half  a wine-glass  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with  Lisbon  wine, 
sharpened  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  or  a small  quantity  of 
the  vitriolic  acid. 


Stomach  Wine, 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grossly  powdered,  an  ounce ; cardamom  seeds, 
and  orange-peel,  bruised,  of  each  two  drams.  Infuse  in  a bottle  of  white 
port,  or  Lisbon  wine  for  five  or  six  days ; then  strain  off  the  wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  service  in  debility  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
but  may  also  be  taken  as  ,a  preventive,  by  persons  liable  to  the  intermiti 
ent  fever,  or  who  reside  in  places  where  the  disease  prevails.  It  will  be 
of  use  likewise  to  those  who  recover  slowly  after  fevers  of  any  kind,  as  it 
assists  digestion,  and  helps  to  restore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the  system. 

A glass  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a*day. 


A 

GLOSSARY- 

At*TtiouGB  terms  of  art  have  been  sedulously  avoided  in  the  composition  of  tMe 
treatise,  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  banish  technical  phrases  when  writing  on  me- 
dicine, a science  that  has  been  less  generally  attended  toby  mankind,  and  conti- 
nues therefore  to  be  more  infected  with  the  jargon  of  the  schools,  than  perhapi 
any  other.  Several  persons  having  expressed  their  opinion  that  a glossary  wouli 
make  this  work  more  generally  intelligible,  the  following  concise  explanation  o£ 
the  few  terms  of  art  that  occur,  has  been  added  in  compliance  with  their  senti- 
ments, and  to  fulfil  the  original  intention  of  this  treatise,  by  rendering  it  iutelli.* 
gible  and  useful  to  ail  ranks  and  classes  of  mankind. 

Abdomen,  The  belly. 

Absorbents.  Vessels  that  convey  the  chyle  from  the  intestines,  and  the  secretei 
fluids  from  the  various  cavities  into  the  mass  of  blood. 

Acrimony.  Corrosive  sharpness. 

Acute.  A disease,  the  symptoms  of  which  arc  violent,  and  tend  to  a speedy  termin- 
ation, is  called  acute. 

Adult.  Of  mature  age. 

Adust.  Dry,  warm. 

Antispastnodic,  Whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  remove  spasint 

Aphtha-  Small  whitish  ulcers  appearing  in  the  mouth. 

Astriction.  A tightening  or  lessening, 

Atrnbilarian,  An  epithet  commonly  applied  to  people  of  a peculiar  temperament, 
marked  by  a dark  complexion,  black  hair,  spare  habit,  2>cc.  v/hich  the  aacient? 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  atra  bills,  or  the  black  bile. 

ISile,  or  Call,  A fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the  liver  into  the  gall-bladder,  and  froia 
thence  passes  into  the  intestines,  in  order  to  promote  digesiiou. 

Cocoebymie,  An  unhealthy  state  of  the  body. 

Caries.  A rottenness  of  the  bones. 

Chyle.  A milky  fluid  separated  from  the  aliment  in  the  intestines,  and  conveyed 
the  absorbents  into  the  blood  to  supply  the  waste  of  the  animal  body^ 

Chronic.  A disease  whose  progress  is  slow,  in  opposition  to  acute. 

Circulation.  The  motion  of  the  blood,  which  is  driven  by  the  heart,  through  the 
arteries,  and  returns  by  the  veins. 

Comatose.  Sleepy. 

Conglobate  Gland.  A simple  gland. 

Conglomerate.  A compound  gland. 

Contagion.  Infectious  matter. 

Cutis.  The  skin. 

Cutaneous.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  skin. 

I Crisis.  A certain  period  in  the  progress  of  a disease,  from  which  a decided  altera- 
tion either  for  the  better  or  the  w orse  takes  place, 

i Critical.  Decisive  or  important. 

Critical  Days.  The  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  eleventh,  thirteenth,  fourteeath, 
seventeenth,  and  twenty-flrsc,  are  by  some  authors  denominated  critical  days,  be- 
cause febrile  complaint*  have  been  observed  to  take  a decisive  diinge  at  these, 
period*. 

Debility.  Weakness, 

Delirium.  A temporary  disorder  of  the  mental  facuilicsi. 

Diaphragm.  A membrane  separating  the  cavity  of  the  chest  from  that  of  the  belly. 

Diuretic.  A medicine  that  proinores  the  secretion  ot  uriae. 

! Drastic.  Is  epplied  to  such  purgative  medicinss  as  are  violent  or  harsh  la  thslr  a* 
peration, 

1 Empyema.  A collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the  bresR.’;. 

' Endemic.  A disease  peculiar  to  a certain  district. 

! Epidemic.  A disease  generally  infectious. 

: Exacerbatiou.  Ths  incrc?'S?:  of  ?.ny  disease. 
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Faces-  Excrements# 

Flatulent.  Producing  wind.  v 

Tfvfid  Emitting  an  offemive  smell.  . , . , ^ j 

Fcetus.  The  child  before  birth,  or  when  born  before  the  proper  period,  xs  thus  termed. 

Fungus*  Proud  Flesh.^ 

Gangrene.  Mortification. 

.a"  a“o"^pT.c.ve  o.  .sto,e  health.-The  ancien. 
physicians  reckoned  this  an  important  branch  ot  medicme. 

^amorrhage.  Discharge  of  blood. 

^Ttic^Fc-oTr.  A slow  consuming  fever,  generally  attending  a bad  habit  of  body,  or 
some  incurable  and  deep-rooted  disease. 

iTfliver.  spleen..  Sec.  en  tered  fro.  their  An ulon  in 
the  hypochrondna  or  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the  belly. 

Ichor.  Ihin  bad  matter. 

iTntosthvjna*  A collection  of  purulent  matter.  _ ^ , r .v  . 

Inflammation.  An  increased  vascular  action  m any  particular  part  oi  the  body. 

.ligature.  Bandage. 

^Uial7 FruptiQ7t.  Eruption  of  small  pustules  resembling  the  seeds  of  millet. 
iMorbiJic.  Causing  disease 

jMucus.  The  matter  discharged  from  the  nose,  lungs,  fitc. 

Mysentery.  A double  membrane  which  connects  the  intestines  to  the  back  bone. 
Nervous.  Irritable. 

Nausea.  An  inclination  to  vomit.  , . i r,#,rr»ol 

Nodes.  Enlargement  of  the  bones  generally  produced  by  the  venereal  disease. 

Sectoral.  Medicines  adapted  to  cure  diseases  of  the  breast. 

Felvis.  The  arch  of  bones  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  ; thus  named  from  their 
resembling  in  some  measure  a bason. 

Tericardiufn.  Membrane  containing  the  heart.  j thr*  intesrinev 

Feritonaum.  A membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  'r 

Ferspiration.  The  matter  discharged  from  the  pores  of  the  skin  m lorm  of  vapour 

or  sweat. 

Fb^llfisToZ'  Ishere  used  ta signify  somewhat  rendering,  the  air  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  respiration. 

Plethoric.  Replete  with  blood.  „1oK1p.  Wmnb  frp 

Polypus.  A diseased  excrescence,  or  a substance  formed  of  coagulable  lymph, 

quently  found  in  the  large  blood  vessels. 

Pus.  Matter  contained  in  a boil. 

Regimen.  Regulation  of  diet.  ^ , 

Rectum.  The  straight  gut  in  which  the  faeces  are  contained. 

Respiration.  The  act  of  breathing. 

Saliva.  The  fluid  secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  mouth.  _ 

Sa7iies.  A thin  bad  matter,  discharged  from  an  ill-conditioned  sore. 

Schirt  ous.  A state  of  diseased  hardness. 

Slough.  A part  separated  and  thrown  off  by  suppuration. 

Spasm.  A diseased  contraction. 

Spine.  The  back  bone. 

Styptic.  A medicine  for  stopping  the  discharge  of  bmod. 

Sy?icope.  A fainting  fit  attended  tvith  a complete  abolition  of  sensation  an 

tary  motion. 

Tabes.  A species  of  consumption. 

S-empaament.  A peculiar  habit  of  body,  of  which  there  are  generally  reckoned 
four,  viz.  the  sanguine,  the  bilious,  the  melancholic,  and  the  phlegmatic. 

Vertigo.  Giddiness. 

Ulcer,  An  ill-conditioned  sore.  . r t i -j  .k 

Ureters.  Two  long  and  small  canals  which  convey  the  unne  from  the  kidneys 

the  bladder- 

Umthra.  The  canal  which  discharges  the  urine  from  the  bia.-der. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


TO  BE  OBSERVED  BY 

MOTHERvS  AND  NURSES. 


CHAPTER  1. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  NEW-BORN  INFANTS* 

Before  we  attempt  to  give  directions  for  instructing  infants, 
we  must,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  shew  you  the  means 
appointed  by  providence  for  preserving  their  lives.  Some  are 
born  without  signs  of  life ; but  they  should  never  be  given  up  as 
lost  to  the  world,  until  endeavours  have  failed  in  restonng  am- 
mation.  In  case  of  such  an  emergency,  you  should  have  ready 
mked  in  a small  phial,  closely  corked,  two  tea-sp<mnfuk  of  olive 
oil,  with  ten  drops  of  spirit  of  hartshorn. 

thin  blanket  or  flannel,  sufficient  to  cover  the  vlTitW 

a babe  ; and  five  pints  of  warm  water  should  also  be  in  vvaiting. 

If  the  infant  does  not  cry  or  move  in  the  usual  time  “ft®*'  *iis 
birth,  dip  one  piece  of  the  woollen  cloth  in  vvarm  water,  a 
S it  try  by  holding  it  firm  to  your  cheek  whether  the  tender 
skin  fan  beL  tL  heat,  and  if  your  face  can  endure  it,  you  may 
safely  wrap  the  child  in  the  cloth  all  over,  except  his  head.  Lay 
him  or  heJ^ on  your  knee  with  the  face  downwards  ; and  support- 
nathe  forehead  with  your  hand,  so  as  to  allow  a free  current  of 
Lhto  enter  the  moutb  and  nostrils,  gently  rub  the  crown  and 
bLk  part  of  the  head  with  the  hartshorn  and  oil,  vvell  shaken 
together.  A quantity  of  frothy  moisture  will  run  from  his  mouth, 
an^  he  will  utter  repeated  cries.  Softly  pat  or  rub  his  back  to 
s^th  him,  but  keep  him  in  the  same  posture  till  the  dj^harge 
fV^m  Ifis  lips  shall  Lve  ceased.  Then  dip  him  over  head  m 
wa^  vltef  Wrap  him  in  a soft  dry  linen  cloth,  cover  him 
whh  the  other  piece  of  dry  flannel,  and  lay  him  to  rest.  Ob^rve 
in  usino-  the  mixture  of  oil  and  hartshorn  to  put  but  a very  littlh 
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on  your  hand  at  once  for  applying  to  the  crown  and  back  part  of 
the  child’s  head.  As  much  as  you  can  feel  when  rubbed  on  your 
palm  will  be  enough.  Anoint  the  child’s  head  with  that  small 
portion  till  you  find  it  has  dried  up.  Take  another  and  another 
till  he  shews  signs  of  sensibility,  and  then  you  may  desist  from 
applying  the  essence.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  take 
care  you  do  not  use  the  water  for  dipping  the  flannel,  or  bathing 
the  child,  too  hot.  Remember  his  tender  skin  cannot  suffer  the 
heat  that  would  seem  to  you  only  milk  warm.  Diseases  in  in- 
fants are  often  caused  by  plunging  them  in  hot  water,  and  by 
loading  them  with  bed  clothes  and  dress.  Their  covering  should 
be  according  to  the  season,  and  always  light  in  quality,  though 
sufficient  to  exclude  the  cold,  but  it  is  safer  to  keep  him  too  cool 
than  to  overheat  his  delicate  body. 

It  is  a common,  and  not  unfrequently  a fatal  error,  to  distress 
a young  inlant,  by  taking  him  up,  or  at  least  going  close  to  the 
cradle  where  he  is  enjoying  a sweet  sleep.  But  one  neighbour 
after  another  must  see  him,  and  he  is  fretted  and  made  feverish 
for  want  of  quiet  repose.  It  should  be  a rule,  never  in  the  least  - 
to  disturb  infants  till  they  awake  of  their  own  accord,  and  then 
indeed  they  should  be  taken  up  as  fast  as  possible,  to  give  them 
habits  of  cleanliness.  It  would  be  well  both  for  the  mother  and 
child,  that  no  person,  whose  attendance  was  not  necessary,  were 
admitted  to  them  till  after  the  first  fortnight,  or  longer  if  they  are 
wcaklv. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  FOOD  OF  INFANTS. 

'’pHE  wisest  maxim  in  treating  infants,  is  to  follow  the  simple 
dictates  of  nature ; yet  some  people  withliold  the  food  pro- 
vided for  them  by  unerring  providence,  and  give  them  wine, 
spirits,  spices,  sugar,  and  many  things  that  the  stomach  of  a puny 
grown-up  man  or  woman  would  reject.  The  first  milk  a baby 
can  squeeze  from  his  mother’s  breast,  is  medicine  and  nourish- 
ment for  him,  and  if  she  is  too  ill  to  bestoAv  it,  he  would  be  more 
safe  in  allowing  him  to  sleep  three  or  four  hours  to  wait  her  re- 
covery, than  in  giving  him  any  aliment.  If  he  seems  to  crave  it, 
mix  two  tea-spoonhils  of  milk,  warm  from  the  cow,  wdth  four 
tea-spoonfuls  of  soft  boiled  w ater,  and  give  him  half  a tea-spoon-^ 
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ful  at  a' time,  a little  warm— -but  observe,  his  mouth  cannot  bear 
.so  much  heat  as  your  own;  and  at  all  times  the  utmost  care  will 
be  necessary  to  avoid  hurting  his  gums,  when  feeding  him.  His 
mess  should  be  cooled  by  little  and  little,  in  a saucer,  and  it 
should  be  given  to  him  in  a small  spoon,  only  halt  filled,  which 
will  save  his  clothes  from  being  dirtied,  and  keep  his  bosom  dry. 
Let  him  swallow  one  little  portion,  before  you  offer  another,  and 
raise  his  head  that  it  may  pass  the  gullet  easily.  ^ Never  entice, 
nor  press  him  to  take  more,  if  he  once  refuses  it.  He  knows 
best  when  he  has  enough,  and  if  you  make  him  exceed,  you 
tease  him,  and  may  perhaps  disorder  his  stomach,  or  train  him  to 
glutton V.  By  forcing  his  appetite  you  will  deprive  him  of  calm 
sleep,  which  is  as  necessary  for  his  growth  as  food. 

As  soon  as  he  can  have  his  mothers  milk,  no  other  sustenance 
will  be  wanting  if  she  is  a good  nurse.  If  there  should  be  the 
least  doubt  of  her  having  milk  enough,  the  child  may  have  cow’s 
milk  mixed  with  two-thirds  of  soft  boiled  water  presented  to  his 
lips  very  frequently  ; but  he  never  should  be  urged  to  accept  it. 

Asses  milk  is  lighter  than  cow’s  milk,  and  requires  only  one 
third  part  of  water.  Goat’s  milk  is  next  best,  and  takes  an  equal 
quantity  of  whaler.  If  milk  cannot  be  had,  a tea-spoonful  of  the 
yolk  of  a fresh  egg,  well  beaten,  and  mixed  with  five  tea-spoon- 
fuls of  soft  boiled  water,  wall  supply  the  place  of  milk.  A piece 
of  the  lean  of  w^ell-fed  veal,  three  inches  square,  and  one  inch  m 
thickness,  will  make  soup  for  a baby  for  two  or  three  days ; and 
no  rich  family  would  refuse  it  to  the  poor,  if  the  mothei  is  sick, 
and  cannot  yet  suckle  the  little  one.  Only  half  the  meat  should 
be  boiled  at  once,  in  two  gills  of  soft  water,  till  one-third  of  the 
water  is  consumed.  Strain  the  soup,  and  set  it  to  cool.  When 
cold  take  off  the  scum,  and  pour  the  "clear  liquor  from  the  sedi- 
ment. Warm  a little  for  use,  as  it  is  wanted.  Any  lean  fresh 
meat  will  do ; but  veal  or  the  flesh  of  young  animals  is  best.  If 
that  cannot  be  had,  a thin  gruel  made  from  rice,  or  fine  pot  bar- 
ley, or  shelled  oats,  will  do.  Some  attentive  ladies  with  their 
own  hands,  offer  some  milk  and  water  every  two  hours  to  their 
baby,  to  guard  him  from  the  dreadful  fate  of  perishing  ior  want 
of  sufficient  nutriment — -A  fate  to  which  the  heirs  of  affluence 
are  more  exposed,  than  the  infant  who  is  cherished  in  a cottage 
at  his  mother’s  bosom.  Flow  atrocious  is  the  guilt  of  a nurse 
who  conceals  her  want  of  milk,  and  for  base,  selfish  ends,  can  en- 
dure to  see  a defenceless  innocent  pining  for  want,  or  crammed 
with. unwholesome  food.  Mothers  should  often  represent  tliis  to 
their  girls,  charging  them  never  to  conceal,  or  to  do  any  thing 
as  servants,  that  they  would  fear  to  make  known  to  the  whole 
world.  More  especially?  neither  to  witlinold,  nor  gi^c  to  a child 
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under  their  charge,  the  smallest  article  contrary  to  the  directions 
given  by  the  parents.  They  that  do  nothing  which  needs  con- 
cealment are  always  safe,  and  at  ease  in  their  own  mind.  Above 
all,  they  may  trust  in  the  favour  and  protection  of  Almighty  God. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SLEEP,  EXERCISE,  AND  PROPER  SITUATIONS  FOR  INFANTS. 

1 T is  injurious  to  an  infant  to  be  laid  for  sleep  upon  a person’s 
**■  knee.  Her  motions  and  conversation  will  disquiet  him.  Dur- 
ing the  first  fortnight  or  three  weeks  he  should  be  always  laid  on 
bed,  except  when  talven  up  to  supply  his  wants,  which  will  give 
liim  habits  of  cleanliness  at  a very  early  age.  By  slow  degrees 
he  should  be  accustomed  to  exercise,  both  within  doors  and  in 
the  open  air ; but  he  never  should  be  moved  about  immediately 
after  sucking  or  feeding  : it  will  be  apt  to  sicken  him.  Exercise 
should  be  given  by  carrying  him  about,  and  gently  dandling  him 
in  his  mother  or  nurse’s  arms ; but  dancing  him  up  and  down  on 
the  knee  is  very  fatiguing  for  a young  child.  He  will  be  far  more 
comfortably  laid  upon  a cushion,  where  he  can  be  in  no  danger 
of  falling,  nor  of  any  thing  falling  upon  him.  People  often  for- 
get, and  let  the  weight  of  their  arms  rest  upon  a child  as  he  sits 
upon  their  lap — and  it  crushes  him  to  be  continually  in  arms. 
On  the  cushion  he  has  free  use  of  his  own  limbs,  and  they  will 
gain  strength  by  the  exercise  he  gives  them.  His  feet  should  be 
turned  to  the  light  in  summer,  and  to  the  fire  in  cold  weatherl 
Some  one  should  sit  by  him  to  divert  and  cheer  him,  and  to  take 
him  up  instantly  when  he  expresses  the  least  dissatisfaction.  This 
method  would  be  a great  relief  to  the  elder  child,  who  generally 
has  the  task  of  keeping  a little  one;  and  mothers  should  make  it 
a rule,  never  to  be  violated,  that  the  child  should  be  in  their  owri 
view,  whatever  they  may  be  doing  ; or  if  they  must  go  from  home, 
let  him  and  all  the  family  be  left  to  the  care  of  a neighour,  not 
only  as  a precaution  against  accidents,  but  against  the  more  ter- 
rible evil  of  being  laid  open  to  immoral  habits.  Neighbours 
should  in  turns  take  charge  of  each  others’  little  ones,  when  their 
parents  go  from  home;  as  also  in  seeing  them  to  school,  and  meet- 
ing and  conducting  them  home.  One  lather  or  mother  among  the 
inhabitants  of  a farm  or  street  would  be  little  hindered  in  busi- 
ness by  taking  tliis  trouble  time  about,  and  it  would  save  many  i 
young  creatures  from  the  corruptions  of  idleness  and  bad  com- 
pany. 
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Infants  are  greatly  hurt  by  keeping  them  too  near  the  fire ; 
and  often  when  they  are  oppressed  with  heat  a thoughtless  wo- 
man takes  them  into  the  air  with  little  defence  against  it.  A 
great-coat,  with  a loose  hood,  and  a deep  cap  fixed  to  the  hood, 
would  prevent  many  infants  from  sickness,  that  costs  the  parents 
more  than  the  price  of  a piece  of  coloured  flannel  for  a wrap. 
Making  the  hood  loose  prevents  the  child**s  head  from  being  pul- 
led about,  and  the  deep  cap  protects  his  shoulders  if  the  coat 
should  slip  a little  from  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  BATHING  INFANTS.— CLEANLINESS  AND 

ECONOMY. 

,A  YOUNG  child  must  be  bathed  every  morning  and  evening 
in  water  warm,  as  already  directed ; but  after  he  is  a month 
old,  if  he  has  no  cough,  fever,  nor  eruption,  the  bath  should  be 
colder  and  colder  (if  the  season  is  mild)  and  gradually  used  as  it 
comes  from  the  fountain.  After  carefully  drying  the  whole  body, 
head  and  limbs,  another  dry  soft  cloth,  a little  warmed,  should 
be  used  gently,  to  take  all  the  damp  from  the  parts  that  fold  to- 
I gether.  Then  rub  the  limbs ; but  when  you  rub  the  body,  you 
1 must  take  special  care  not  to  press  upon  the  stomach  or  belly. 

I On  these  parts  your  hands  should  move  in  a circle,  because  the 
j bowels  lie  in  that  direction.  The  utmost  tenderness  is  necessary 
in  drying  the  head,  and  no  binding  should  be  made  close  about 
it.  Squeezing  the  head,  or  combing  it  roughly,  may  cause  dis- 
tempers, and  even  the  loss  of  reason.  A small  soft  brush,  light- 
ly applied,  is  safer  than  a comb.  Clean  clothes  every  morning 
! and  evening  will  tend  more  to  a child’s  health  and  comfort,  tlian 
the  same  expense  laid  out  in  any  other  way.  I knew  a very 
poor  woman  who  had  only  the  remnants  of  things  she  had  in  bet- 
ter days,  to  give  her  youngest  child.  She  patched  out  four  suits 
for  him,  and  as  she  worked  so  hard  that  she  had  time  for  wash- 
ing only  once  in  the  week,  she  put  his  clothes  out  to  sweeten  in 
the  air.  He  had  a fresh  suit  every  day.  One  in  use,  one  laid 
up  clean  to  be  ready  in  case  the  two  that  were  out  of  doors  might 
get  rain ; ?ind  so  the  baby  was  always  free  of  any  disagreeable 
smells,  atid  healthy  and  merry  as  a little  bird.  This  good  wo- 
man’s daughter,  when  married,  lived  in  a town.  She  could  not 
have  the  benefit  of  the  fragrant  birch  bushes  to  ^spread  her  child’^ 
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clothes  upon,  but  she  had  lines  in  the  outside  of  her  window,  on 
which  she  hung  the  little  wardrobe:  She  durst  not  leave  them 
out  at  nights ; but  the  air  they  received  in  the  day  was  service- 
able. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PRECAUTIONS  TO  BE  USED  IN  HANDLING  AND  DRESSING 
AN  INFANT,  LAAHNG  HIM  TO  SLEEP,  TAKING  HIM  OUT, 
PUTTING  HIM  TO  BED,  PROPER  DIET,  &c. 

COME  people  in  dressing  an  infant  seem  in  such  haste  as  to 
toss  him  in  a way  that  must  fatigue  and  harass  him.  - Tlie 
most  tender  deliberation  should  be  observed.  Every  one  knows 
that  a kid,  a lamb,  a calf,  or  even  a puppy  or  kitten,  cannot 
thrive  if  squeezed  or  tumbled  about.  An  infant  is  certainly  more 
easily  hurt.  Yet,  in  addition  to  this  hurried  dressing,  his  clothes 
are  often  so  tight,  that  he  frets  and  roars  though  he  cannot  give 
words  to  his  complaints.  Pins  should  never  be  used  in  an  in- 
fant’s cloths ; and  every  string  should  be  so  loosely  tied  that  one 
might  get  two  fingers  between  it  and  the  part  where  it  is 
fixed.  Bandages  round  the  head  should  be  strictly  forbidden. 
Many  instances  of  idiotism,  fits,  and  deformity,  are  owing  to 
tight  bandages.  AA^hen  the  child  is  carried  about,  he  must  be 
changed  from  one  arm  to  the  other,  to  prevent  leaning  to  one 
side. 

In  laying  a child  to  sleep,  he  should  be  laid  upon  the  right 
side  oftener  than  on  the  left ; but  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
at  least  he  should  be  changed  to  the  left  side.  Laying  him  on 
his  back  when  he  is  awake  is  enough  of  that  posture,  in  which 
alone  he  can  move  his  legs  and  arms  with  freedom.  Place  the 
cradle  so  that  the  light  will  come  equally  on  both  eyes,  which 
will  save  him  Iroin  a custom  of  squinting. 

Never  allow  the  infant  to  be  held  opposite  to  open  doors  or 
windows.  The  air  is  good  for  him  when  he  is  in  motion  and  the 
weather  is  moderate  ; but  he  should  always  have  some  covering 
besides  that  he  wears  in  the  house  when  taken  out ; and  he  must 
not  be  laid  on  the  cold  ground,  nor  allowed  to  step  on  it  when  he 
begins  to  use  his  I'eet.  He  should  likewise  avoid  the  extreme 
heat  of  a summer  day.  Excessive  heat  or  cold  will  hurt  him. 

Infants  are  sometimes  very  restless  at  night,  and  it  is  generally 
owing, either  to  cramming  them  with  a heavy  supper,  tight  night- 
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tlotlies,  or  being  overheated  by  too  many  blankets.  It  may  also 
proceed  from  putting  him  to  sleep  too  early.  He  should  be  kept 
awake  till  the  family  are  going  to  rest,  and  the  house  free  irom 
noise.  Undressing  and  bathing  will  weary  and  dispose  him  for 
sleep,  and  the  universal  stillness  will  promote  it.  This  habit  and 
all  others  depend  on  attention  at  first.  Accustom  him  to  regular 
hours,  and  if  he  has  a good  sleep  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon, 
it  will  be  easy  to  keep  him  brisk  all  the  evening.  It  is  right  to 
offer  him  drink  when  a young  infant ; and  more  solid,  though 
simple  food,  when  he  is  going  to  bed,  alter  he  is  two  or  three 
months  old,  but  do  not  force  him  to  receive  it;  and  never  let  any 
thing  but  the  prescription  of  a physician  in  sickness,  tempt  ^^ou 
to  give  him  wine,  spirits,  or  any  drug  to  make  him  sleep.  Milk 
and  water,  whey  or  thin  gruel,  is  the  only  fit  liquor  for  little  ones, 
even  when  they  can  run  about.  The  more  simple  and  light  their 
diet,  the  more  they  will  thrive.  Such  food  will  keep  their  body 
regular,  and  they  cannot  be  long  well  if  you  neglect  that  essential 
point.  When  opening  medicine  must  be  given  to  supply  the  de- 
fect of  nature,  a little  manna  or  magnesia  is  safest.  If  you  have 
had  no  experience,  get  the  doses  made  up  from  the  doctor.  Give 
first  one  half,  and  if  that  is  not  enough,  give  the  other  in  an 
! hour,  which  will  be  the  best  chance  for  a disordered  stomach  re- 
taining it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  THE  WEALTH  OF  THE  POOR— THE 
EFFECTS  OF  EXAMPLE— LESSONS  TO  PARENTS— THE  IM- 
PORTANCE OF  ATTENDING  TO  THE  EDUCATION  01  THE 
ELDEST  CHILD. 

A CAREFUL  and  diligent  mother  will  attend  to  these  par- 
ticulars, keeping  all  her  children  under  her  own  eye,  and 
1 giving  them  lessons  of  more  value  than  gold  or  jewels,  in  the 
; time  that  lazy  or  gadding  gossips  are  looking  at  their  fingers,  or 
! giving  and  hearing  news.  A prudent  couple  will  remember  that 
! children  and  thne  are  their  wealth ; and  to  make  their  chi  dren 
; healthy  and  meritorious,  and  to  turn  every  moment  of  time  to 
( the  best  account,  is  their  highest  wisdom.  Their  children  wi 
! be  a credit  and  blessing  to  such  parents ; and  by  their  own  earn- 
i ings  will  be  able  to  repay  them  in  old  age,  the  benefits  t ley  re- 
; ceived  from  a dutiful  father  and  mother  in  their  helpless  years , 
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hut  the  cliildren  of  liecdlcss,  ill-behaved  people,  will  follow  the 
foolish  conduct  they  daily  witness,  and  never  be  well  thought  of, 
nor  in  a condition  to  assist  their  infirm  parents.  Diligence  brings 
comforts  ; but  idleness,  indolence,  and  tattling,  gains  no  good, 
but  leads  to  difficulties.  Take  great  care  to  prevent  your  chil- 
dren from  fancying  that  there  can  be  any  enjoyment  in  wasting 
lime.  If  you  never  indulge  them  in  trifling,  and  if  you  make 
employment  cheerful,  they  will  take  real  delight  in  industry. 
Teach  them  also  not  to  spend  as  fast  as  they  earn.  The  purse 
will  never  be  full,  if  the  cash  goes  as  soon  as  it  is  gained.  You 
may  give  a very  little  one  this  lesson.  He,  or  she,  will  see  other 
children  have  confections  and  toys,  and  will  desire  the  same, 
'fell  him  you  are  resolved  to  throw  away  no  money  in  that  way, 
but  to  keep  it  lor  buying  books  when  they  can  he  of  real  advan- 
tage. Explain  to  him  that  the  ])aint  0)i  the  toys  is  absolutely 
■rnlved  zvith  junsoii ; and  promise  that  in  the  winter  evenings, 
when  you  cannot  be  better  employed,  you  will  cut  out  pieces  of 
wood  for  him  for  building  houses,  whicn  will  be  more  serviceable, 
more  durable,  and  more  safe  than  the  toys.  You  may  also  take 
occasion  to  shew  him  how  contemptible  glaring  colours  and  finery 
should  be  considered,  as  they  are  of  no  solid  benefit.  The  more 
care  you  take  to  instil  this,  and  all  pious,  moral,  and  prudent  sen- 
timents into  the  heart  of  your  eldest  child,  the  less  trouble  you 
will  have  with  the  rest.  They  should  not  indeed  be  left  to  her 
discretion,  but  her  assistance  in  attending  and  instructing  them, 
under  the  inspection  of  her  parents,  will  make  every  task  more 
light  for  them. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

URGENT  REASONS  FOR  EARLY  INOCULATION. 

TIEFORE  a child  is  six  weeks  old,  he  should  be  inoculated, 
as  a safeejuard  against  infection,  to  which  he  will  be  liable 
by  every  delay ; and  it  is  criminal  in  parents  to  su,bject  their 
offspriiig  to  such  a disease,  as  the  cruel  and  loathsome  natural 
small  pox.  Let  me  intreat  you  to  inquire  of  those  on  who,se 
judgment  and  truth  you  most  entirely  depend,  and  you  will 
find,  that  of  the  children  who  are  inoculated,  not  one  in  five 
hundred  lose  tlieir  sight  or  life.  How  different  with  the  natural 
■small-pox.  Suppose  you  have  three  or  four  young  creatures  in 
a small  house,  and  cannot  give  each  a separate  bed,  how  dicadT 
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fill  must  be  their  state.  Two  under  the  same  bed  clothes,  with 
their  bodies  full  of  sores,  torturing  each  other  by  the  least  move- 
ment, and  struggling  with  a violent  fever  at  least  fourteen  days. 
What  night  watching,  what  fatigue  and  anxiety  must  you 
o-o  ! All  business  neglected ; and  more  money  laid  out  tor  the  ill- 
ness of  one  child,  than  would  have  paid  for  inoculating  twen  y. 
How  many  weeks  these  sad  circumstances  may  continue  must  be 
uncertain  ; but  if  your  children  sicken  one  after  anot  ler,  mon  is 
may  pass  in  this  dreary  way.  Some  of  your  family  per  laps  e^ 
prived  of  sight — some  laid  in  the  cold  earth,  and  you  wi  oie\ei 
upbraid  yourself  for  the  helplessness  or  premature  death  occasion- 
ed by  reluctance  to  expend  a few  shillings.  Nor  will  your  purse 
be  saved.  Sickness  and  interment  are  more  costly  than  a iJoc- 
tor's  bill ; and  the  maintenance  of  a blind  child,  will  be  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  inoculation  of  a whole  parish  ; but  above  alb  le 
me  intreat  you  to  consider  the  crime  of  bringing  so  b^bch  distress 
upon  your  children.  If  you  saw  a quantity  of  boiling  water 
scattered  over  them,  would  you  not  think  yourself  a barbarian  to 
let  them  take  their  chance  without  stirring  a step  for  their  rescue. 
Yet  the  misfortune  of  a severe  scald  is  trifling,  compared  to  the 
tormenting  pain  and  inflammation  that  attend  the  most  favourable 
natural  small-pox.  Can  you  endure  to  load  your  conscience  with 
the  guilt  of  omitting  to  use  the  means  so  easily  accomplished  ior 
saving  the  sight  or  lives  of  your  little  ones,  who  are  too  young 
and  ignorant  to  secure  themselves  from  danger.  Some  of  you 
have  religious  scruples,  as  if  it  could  be  tempting  Providence  to 
take  the  benefit  of  a discovery  that  has  preserved  thousands  ipom 
blindness,  and  ten  thousands  from  death  ; yet  the  very  per^ns 
who  urge  this  objection  have  no  scruple  in  going  to  see 
neighbours  in  the  most  dangerous  fever,  though  they  can  be  of 
no  service,  and  by  disturbing  the  patient,  will  aggravate  his  dis- 
ease. Is  it  not  a far  more  daring  and  culpable  tempting  of 
Providence,  and  a disregard  to  the  welfare  of  your  household,  to 
expose  them  to  a contagion  which  tliey  may  take  again  and  again, 
than  to  inoculate  each  child  with  a mild  disorder,  that  assured  y 
guards  against  the  most  fatal  and  excruciating  sufleiingsP  j r ^ 
children  were  inoculated,  the  small-pox  would  be  banished  from 
the  ‘known  world;  and  ye  who  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  means 
afforded  by  Supreme  Goodness  for  extirpating  a malady  that  has 
been  a scourge  to  the  human  race,  have  not  only  to  answer  for 
the  consequences  to  your  own  offspring,  but  for  the  lives  of  all 
who  perish,  by  continuing  the  infection  among  us! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


PRECAUTIONS  TO  BE  TAKEN  AGAINST  CONTAGION. 

A/TANY  pious  persons  exercise  cbristian  charity,  by  lodging 
beggars  for  a night  or  inoye.  They  may  become  the  bene- 
factors of  society  more  essentially,  by  receiving  into  their  houses 
the  children  of  those  among  whom  a contagious  distemper  has 
appeared.  This  would  keep  the  patient  quiet,  which  is  always 
conducive  to  recovery;  and  if  all  intercourse  with  the  distressed 
family  shall  be  avoided,  except  so  far  as  humanity  demands  it  for 
attending  the  sick,  these  precautions,  under  the  favour  of  heaven, 
might  arrest  the  progress  of  infection.  Juniper,  fir,  tansy,  or 
such  strong  smelling  plants  should  be  used  in  fumigating  all  the 
cottages  around  : when  the  smoke  is  greatest,  shut  every  crevice 
for  ten  minutes,  and  then  open  the  doors  and  windows  to  receive 
air.  'Earthen  floors  should  be  strewed  with  quick  lime,  and  the 
walls  of  superior  buildings  white  washed  with  it.  A strict  regard 
to  cleanliness,  to  wholesome  diet,  temperance,  and  sobriety,  add- 
pd  to  the  above  means,  ought  always  to  be  observed  in  such  cases. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  THE  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN. 

A S the  eldest  of  seventeen  children,  the  writer  of  this  article, 
while  yet  in  a single  state,  and  afterwards  as  a neighbour,  a 
mother,  and  grandmother,  had  occasion  to  remark  the  propensity 
to  deceit  in  children  who  are  severely  controled,  and  the  perfect 
ingenuousness  of  disposition  in  such  as  are  on  easy  terms  with 
their  parents,  and  have  been  preserved  from  the  rude  coercion  of 
nurses.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  recommend  any  indulgence  that 
would  tolerate  corrupt  inclination,  or  permit  the  growth  of  bad 
habits,  but  we  would  earnestly  deprecate  every  kind  and  degree 
of  severity  that  tempts  to  servile  fawning  or  perfidious  artifice. 
“ It  is  only  by  a course  of  assiduous  instruction  that  the  power 
of  self-denial,  a decided  repugnance  to  evil,  and  a cautious  regard 
to  consequences,  can  restrain  animal  appetites  in  children  ; and  if 
forbidden  gratifications  shall  be  left  within  their  grasp  before 
their  principles  are  formed,  they  are  unable  to  resist  the  allure- 
ment.'' 
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It  is  but  justice  to  admit,  that  parents  who  are  not  over  scrup- 
ulous in  giving  corresponding  example,  are  very  urgent  to  enjoin 
good  precepts.  He,  who  too  often  spends  his  evenings  at  the  ale- 
house, seeks  to  keep  his  children  within  doors  by  terror  for  ghosts, 
robbers,  murderers,  or  the  more  substantial  denunciation  of  se- 
vere correction ; but  these  bugbears  cease  to  be  feared  as  the 
young  people  advance  to  maturity,  and  at  the  age  when  going 
out  in  the  night  will  be  most  hazardous  for  their  morals,  they  get 
over  the  temporary  restraints  that  deterred  them  in  childlipod, 
and  having  no  sense  of  right  or  wrong,  or  prudence,  they  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  artful  companions.  Not  so  the  youth,  who  were 
pleasantly  and  rationally  convinced  that  their  parents  forbade 
them  to  go  out  because  it  was  dangerous  for  themselves.  To 
them  home  has  ever  been  the  scene  of  heartfelt,  though  simple 
comforts  ; and  they  never  have  imagined  that  licentiousness,  in- 
action, or  idleness,  could  be  essential  to  enjoyment.  Their 
parents  have  been  to  them  as  honoured  friends  and  companions, 
with  whom  they  cheerfully  laboured,  receiving  from  the  common 
incidents  of  each  day  some  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  ; and  they 
have  learnt  to  improve  every  little  interval  of  leisure,  in  reading 
books  where  edification,  mingled  with  amusement,  animates  their 
industry,  and  confirms  their  resolutions  to  discharge  every  relative 
duty  with  fidelity,  and  they  have  no  temptation  to  go  abroad  in 
quest  of  happiness  ; but  austere,  gloomy,  imperious  people,  drive 
their  children  to  search  for  pleasure  among  strangers.  Think  of 
these  truths,  ye  whose  anxiety,  unregulated  by  judgment,  and 
unsoftened  by  gentleness,  defeats  its  own  aim,  by  depriving  you 
of  the  confidence  of  your  children,  wdnch  alone  can  ensure  their 
safety.  In  maintaining  autliority,  parents  should  never  loose 
sight  of  cherishing  in  their  pupils  so  much  independance  of  spirit 
as  will  render  them  superior  to  duplicity,  and  so  much  cordial 
affiance  as  will  induce  them,  in  every  distress  or  perplexity,  to 
come  without  reserve  to  ask  counsel  or  assistance  from  their 
natural  protectors.  How  much  misery  to  all  concerned  might  be 
avoided  by  this  reciprocity  of  parental  and  filial  confidence. 


CHAPTER  X. 


RULES  OF  TREATMENT— HOW  TO  MAKE  GOOD  NURSES. 


/VIOLENT  measures  can  neither  eradicate  evil,  nor  introduce 
^ good  into  the  heart ; but  a penance  that  makes  some  impres- 
sion without  inflaming  or  dejecting  the  offender  will  lead  him  to 
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all  the  reflectl9Ji  of  which  he  is  capable.  Confinement  to  a par- 
ticLilar  corner  of  the  apartment  where  the  parent  is  present  will 
answer  a better  purpose  than  beating.  We  would  never  advise 
sending  children  to  durance  in  a separate  place.  In  infancy  it 
exposes  them  to  accidents,  and  when  of  age  to  learn  a task,  they 
are  apt  to  fall  asleep  and  neglect  it,  which  is  a new  offence.  They 
should  be  guarded  from  committing  faults  more  anxiously  than 
from  bodily  harm,  as  every  new  ojfencc  tends  to  establish  a baJj 
Jiabit^  and  lessens  their  aversion  to  evil.  In  cases  of  peculiar  en- 
ormity, which  with  well-instructed  young  people  can  rarely  occur, 
giving  their  meals  at  a separate  table,  and  debarring  them  from 
conversation,  will  seem  a heavy  punishment  to  those  who,  in  be- 
having well,  have  ever  met  affability  and  kindness  from  their 
parents. 

A young  woman,  who  has  been  reared  under  the  iron  hand 
of  despotic  authority,  seldom  turns  out  a tender,  patient,  faith- 
ful nurse.  But  she  who  has  seen  her  little  brothers  and  sisters 
tenderly  cherished,  and  patiently  induced  to  control  their  own 
passions,  will  follow  her  mother'^s  example  in  the  nursery  of  the 
affluent,  in  tending  and  restraining  her  charge  at  that  age  when 
the  ne'cessities  of  all  ranks  are  nearly  similar.  Thus  the  best  se- 
curity for  the  progeny  cf  the  rich,  must  be  formed  in  teaching 
the  poor  the  minuticc  cf  parental  offices.  The  nurse  who  was 
j)unished  for  her  own  faults  by  confinement  in  a corner,  will  never 
think  of‘  using  the  rod  ; but  if  her  father  or  mother  had  had  re- 
course to  violence,  she  will  almost  insensibly  take  the  same 
method. 


CHAPTER  XL 


KELIGIOUS  PRINCIPLES  THE  BEST  SAFEGUARD  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN—IMPROPER  GRATIFICATIONS  TO  BE  EARLY  CHECK- 
ED—THE  HAPPY  EFFECTS  OF  JUDICIOUS  FAMILY  MAN- 
AGEMExNT. 


'^PHE  most  efficacious  means  for  inducing  children  to  act  aright, 
is  to  imbue  their  mind  with  intelligible,  clear,  and  plain  no- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Being,  from  whom  no  thought,  word,  or 
action  can  be  concealed.  A steady  belief  in  the  all-seeing  God, 
is  an  aice  which  no  change  of  place,  darkness,  or  distance,  can 
remove  ; and  it  composes  and  restrains  youth  fid  impetuosity,  if 
love  f the  Almighty  Benefactor  has  been  properly  instilled. 
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God  is  to  be  represented  not  only  as  great  and  glorious,  but  as 
infinitely  amiable  and  gracious,  and  the  Indissoluble  connection 
between  religion  and  moral  rectitude  must  ever  be  inculcated. 
If  yc  love  God  ye  'will  avoid  evil  and  do  good^  and  it  will  teach 
children  to  reverence  the  testimony  of  their  own  conscience  if 
they  shall  be  early  habituated  to  nightly  self-examination.  Not 
that  auricular  confession  is  to  be  required.  The  work  of  peili- 
tence  should  be  left  between  the  Divine  Inspector  and  their  own 
hearts.  It  will  encourage  parents  in  bestowing  unremitting  at- 
tention to  the  religious  and  moral  improvement  of  their  children, 
to  be  assured  they  cannot  fail  in  success,  if  they  make  instruc- 
tion so  pleasant  as  to  convince  their  infantine  auditors,  that  such 
principles  and  practices  are  friendly  to  all  innocent  enjoyments. 
No  painful  feelings  should  be  associated  with  duty  ; for  it  must 
be  our  study  to  demonstrate,  that  to  be  good  is  to  be  iiAvrY. 

Parents  have  the  sentiments  and  dispositions  of  their  children 
almost  entirely  at  their  disposal ; and  they  that  live  continually 
witii  their  little  ones,  have  advantages  in  this  respect,  that  are 
envied  by  considerate  persons  among  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
who  are  constrained  by  the  usages  of  society,  to  commit  their 
balies  to  the  direction  of  substitutes. 

From  the  moment  when  a baby  exhibits  any  signs  of  sympa- 
thy, imitation  or  memory,  the  parents  ought  with  kind,  but  un- 
bending firmness,  to  deny  him  every  licence  that  must  be  witli- 
held  in  a few  months  or  years  as  a bad  custom.  The  foolish 
fondness  of  ignorant  persons  beguiles  them  to  gratify  engaging 
prattlers  in  every  fancy,  and  when  they  grow  up  a little,  these 
pleasures  must  be  discontinues! ; but  not  before  they  give  rise  to 
faults  that  will  draw  upon  the  children  many  penalties  which 
mild  restraint,  in  the  preceding  term  of  their  life,  miglit  have 
prevented.  The  boy  or  girl,  who  w^as  heretofore  too  familiar, 
now  becomes  abject,  sly,  and  discontented,  is  estranged  from  his 
parents,  and  having  no  precise  knowledge  of  duties  or  crimes,  at- 
tempts to  conceal  all  his  inclinations  or  proceedings,  uncertain 
what  will,  or  will  not,  incur  chastisement.  He  gradually  loses 
all  reluctance  to  transgress  against  truth,  and  if  sufficient  tempta- 
tion falls  in  his  way,  he  may  be  entangled  in  every  species  of 
dishonesty,  till  he  dares  to  perpetrate  deeds  the  most  fatal  to  him- 
self and  to  the  community. 

This  is  a melancholy,  but  true  outline  of  the  condition  of 
thousands,  whom  a more  judicious  management  might  have  ren- 
dered a credit  and  blessing  to  those  that  gave  them  birth.  Let 
us  turn  from  the  afflictive  object  to  the  happy  group  that  sur- 
round a sensible,  gxxid-humoured  pair.  Before  any  of  these 
smiling  creatures  had  seen  ten  moons,  they  experienced  a mild 
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control,  which,  in  the  progress  of  infancy,  inured  them  to  obed- 
ience ; and  habituated  to  industry  from  the  time  that  their  little 
hands  could  be  employed,  the  great  causes  of  discomfort  among 
the  lower  orders,  subordination  and  labour,  have  been  reconciled 
to  their  feelings  by  the  force  of  custom.  They  revere  their 
parents  with  the  most  affectionate  esteem,  but  they  have  no  awe 
that  forbids  unlimited  confidence.  If  inexperience,  or  even  folly, 
involves  them  in  difficulties,  they  apply  for  advice  or  aid  to  those 
who  are  most  interested  in  their  safety,  and  the  delight  they  have 
in  HOME,  is  instrumental  in  making  them  both  better  and  hap- 
pier. 


USEFUL  INFORMA.TION 


RESPECTING 


THE  PREVENTION  OF,  OR  RECOVERY  FROM 

ACCIDENTS, 


AND  OTHER  PARTICULARS,  NECESSARY  TO  BE  KNOWN  IN 

EVERY  DOMESTIC  CIRCLE. 
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USEFUL  INFORMATION, 


ACCIDENTS  FROM  FIRE. 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 

Dlrectimis  how  to  Escape  fr,ym  a Burning  House,  when  our 
Retreat  is  otherwise  cut  off,  and  other  means  beyond  our  reach. 

CUPPOSE  you  were  roused  from  your  sleep  with  the  cry  of 
“FIRE  !”  and  were  informed  that  the  house  m which  you 
had  been  sleeping  was  in  flames:  how  would  you  act.  You 
mio-ht  reply,  “ I would  leap  out  of  the  window,  as  last  as  pos- 
sible, to  save  my  life.”  Be  not  too  quick,  however,  m t 

cision,  lest  you  “ make  more  haste  than  good  speed,  and  meaK 
your  neck  in  the  attempt.  Having  slipped  on  aw  part  ot  your 
clothes  which  lay  at  hand,  and  which  would  not  detain  you 
you  miffht  peep  out  at  the  window  to  see  or  inquire  in 
rection  the  flames  were  acting ; you  would  then  judge  ^ ® 
there  were  any  chance  of  going  down  as  you  went  up,  name  y y 
the  stairs.  If  you  found  it  impossible  to  descend  by  the  stairs, 
it  is  possible  that  by  W9,lking  upon  the  leads  of  the  house,  or 
creeping  upon  the  roof,  you  might  reach  an  adjoining  ® 

other  building,  and  thus  be  removed  from  danger,  till  some 
means  were  oftered  for  you  to  reach  the  groun  . lou  a 
these  trials  fail,  or  should  it  so  happen  that  you  have  oppor- 
tunity of  making  them,  you  must,  after  all,  make  your  exi  a e 
window.  But  when  you  have  arrived  at  the  spot,  do  not  act 
without  thinking,  whatever  speed  it  may  be  requisite  tor  you  to 
employ.  Possibly  some  kind  friend  or  neighbour  may  have 
planted  a ladder  against  your  window,  to  aid  your  escape,  and  it 
would  be  a great  pity  to  lose  the  advantage  ot  this  tor  want  ot  a 
single  look.  Should  this  not  be  the  case,  you  must  consider  a- 
bout  letting  yourself  down.  If  there  be  more  than  one  window 
in  the  room,  or  within  reach,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  enquire 
which  is  best  adapted  for  tlie  purpose.  Below  one  may  be.  iron 
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rails  or  hard  stones,  and  under  the  other  a garden,  or  soft  grass  i 
it  will  take  but  a moment  to  decide  in  this  case.  Having  chosen 
the  window  throw  out  your  bed  if  you  can  conveniently,  so  as  to 
alight  in  a place  proper  to  receive  you  ; and  then,  if  you  have  not 
a rope-laddci’,  or  a fire-escape,  proceed  to  let  yourself  down  by 
means  of  the  sheets  tied  together,  and  securely  fastened  to  tlie 
bed-post,  or  any  thing  else  which  will  prevent  them  from  slipping. 
In  fastening  the  sheets  together,  and  in  securing  them  at  top, 
some  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  kind  of  knot  which  is  used; 
otherwise  they  might  slip  from  each  other,  and  bruises  or  broken 
limbs,  or  death  might  be  the  consequence.  I would,  therefore, 
advise  that  before  the  parts  are  brought  together  to  be  fastened, 
a single,  but  hard  knot,  be  tied  at  the  extremity  of  each  corner 
by  way  of  safety,  and  which  may  hence  be  called  the  safety  knot; 
if  then  the  sheets  be  tied  togetlier  by  almost  any  knot,  in  such 
a manner  that  the  safety  knots  may  act  as  checks,  it  will  bp  al- 
most impossible  for  them  to  separate  fi’om  each  other. 

In  fiivour  of  letting  one's  self  down  by  sheets,  I will  relate  one 
remarkable  escape  which  has  lately  taken  place,  though  not  from 
hre,  yet  from  something  as  dreadful.  John  Turner,  who  lodged 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Williamson,  New  Gravel  Lane,  (London,) 
hearing  tlie  cry  of  “ iMurder  !"  arose  from  his  bed,  went  down 
stairs,  and  saw  a villain  rilling  the  pockets  of  Mrs.  Williamson. 
He  immediately  ran  up  stairs,  took  the  sheets  from  the  bed, 
fastened  them  together,  lashed  them  to  the  bed-post,  and  thus 
descended  from  the  window,  hanging  by  the  sheets  till  the  watch- 
man came  up,  who  received  him  in  his  arms. — See  Accidents  of 
Human  Life. 

Machine  for  Preserving  from  Fire. 

This  machine  consists  of  a pole,  a rope,  and  a basket.  The 
piole  is  of  hr,  or  a common  scaffold  pole,  of  any  convenient  length 
from  36  to  46  feet;  the  diameter  at  bottom,  or  greatest  end  about 
5 inches ; and  at  the  top,  or  smallest  end,  about  3 inches.  At  3 
feet  from  the  top  is  a mortise  through  the  pole,  and  a pulley  fix- 
ed to  it  of  nearly  the  same  diameter  with  the  pole  in  that  part. 
The  rope  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  twice 
the  length  of  the  pole,  with  a spring  hook  at  one  end,  to  pass 
through  the  ring  in  the  handle  of  the  basket  when  used ; It  is 
put  through  the  mortise  over  the  pulley,  and  then  drawn  tight 
on  each  side  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  pole,  and  made  fast  there 
till  wanted.  The  basket  should  be  of  strong  wicker-work,  3^ 
feet  long,  wide,  rounded  off  at  the  corners,  and  4 feet  deep, 

rounding  every  way  at  the  bottom.  J’o  the  top  of  the  basket  is 
fixed  a strong  iron  curve  or  handle,  vdth  an  eye  or  ring  in  the 
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fYiicldle;  and  to  one  side  of  the  basket,  near  the  top,  is  fixed  a 
small  cord,  or  guide  rope,  about  the  length  of  the  pole.  When 
the  pole  is  raised,  and  set  against  a house  over  the  window  from 
which  any  persons  are  to  escape,  the  manner  of  using  it  is  so 
plain  and  obvious,  that  it  needs  not  be  described.  The  most  con- 
venient distance  from  the  house  for  the  foot  of  the  pole  to  stand, 
where  practicable,  is  about  12  or  14  feet.  If  two  strong  iron 
straps,  about  3 feet  long,  rivetted  to  a bar  cross,  and  spreading 
about  14  inches  at  the  foot,  were  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  pole, 
this  would  prevent  its  turning  round  or  slipping  on  the  pavement. 
And  if  a strong  iron  hoop  or  ferrule,  rivetted,  or  welded,  to  a 
semicircular  piece  of  iron  spreading  about  12  inches,  and  pointed 
at  the  ends,  were  fixed  on  at  the  top  of  the  pole,  it  would  pre- 
vent its  sliding  against  the  wall.  Sick  and  infirm  persons,  wo- 
men, children,  and  many  others,  who  cannot  make  use  of  a lad- 
der may  be  safely  and  easily  brought  down  from  the  windows 
of  a house  on  fire  by  this  machine,  and  by  putting  a short  pole 
throndi  the  handles  of  the  basket,  may  be  removed  to  any  dis- 
tance without  being  taken  out  of  the  basket.  This  Machine  is 
more  fully  described  in  the  Encyclopedia  I eitheitsis  and  Ei. 
Gregory’s  Cyclopadia, 


Siinple  Contrivance  Jor  Preserving  Persons  and  Effects  from 

Fire. 

rComrounicated  by  an  eye-witness,  (who  saw  it  used  with  complete  sue 
cess,  in  a neighbouring  country,)  to  the  Editor  of  the  European  Mag- 

azine.^ 

This  was  nothing  more  than  a strong  canvas  cylinder,  of  a length 
sufficient  (after  being  attached  to  any  window  of  a house)  to  be 
extended  to  the  earth,  in  an  oblique  direction.  The  upper  ori- 
fice, or  mouth,  was  expanded  by  a hoop  ; a thick  soft  rope  was 
fixed  so  as  to  pass  through  the  centre  : this  by  being  held  m the 
hands,  effectually  regulates  the  velocity  of  persons  descending, 
which  they  do  without  the  least  danger  or  difficulty,  (indeed,  in 
the  instance  to  which  I allude,  the  rope  was,  after  the  first  trial, 
dispensed  with)  : the  mouth  of  the  cylinder  may  be  fixed  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  sash-frame  by  a hook  or  other  means,  that 
would  require  but  a short  time  to  secure  it,  and  may  be  secured 
at  bottom  by  assistants,  or  fixed  to  a stake.  By  this  means,  linen 
of  all  kinds,  wearing  apparel,  papers,  and  many  articles  of  fur- 
niture, may  be  safely  conveyed  to  the  earth.  Childien  thrown 
into  it  can  receive  no  material  injury  ; and  even  the  sick  and  de- 
crepit may,  by  this  means,  be  placed  in  a moment  out  of  danger. 

The  cylinder  may,  in  some  situations,  be  conveyed  into  the 
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window  of  an  opposite  house,  or  carriage,  placed  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  short,  I offer  this  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  as  a hint 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  found  capable  of  many  improvements. 

A safe  and  simple  Fire-Escape. 

From  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 

The  following  simple  machine  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  an 
upper  apartment.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a shilling  or  eighteen- 
penny  rope,  one  end  of  which  should  be  made  fast  to  something 
in  the  chamber,  and  at  the  other  end  should  be  a noose  to  let 
down  children  or  infirm  persons,  in  case  of  fire.  Along  the  rope 
there  should  be  several  knots,  to  serve  as  resting  places  for  the 
hands  and  feet  of  the  person  who  drops  down  by  it.  No  family 
occup^dng  high  houses  should  ever  be  without  a contrivance  of 
this  kind. 


HINTS  RESPECTING  WOMEN’S  AND  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHES 

CATCHING  FIRE. 

The  females  and  children  in  every  family  should  be  particu- 
larly told  and  shewn,  that  flame  always  tends  upwards,  and,  con- 
sequently, hliat  as  long  as  they  continue  erect  or  in  an  upright 
posture,  while  their  clothes  are  burning,  the  fire  generally  be- 
ginning at  the  lower  part  of  the  dress,  the  flames  meeting  addi- 
tional fuel,  as  they  rise,  become  more  powerful  in  proportion ; 
whereby  the  neck  and  head,  being  more  exposed  than  other  parts 
ta  the  intense  and  concentrated  heat,  must  necessarily  be  most 
injured.  In  a case  of  this  kind,  where  the  suflerer  happens  to 
be  alone,  and  cannot  extinguish  the  flames  by  instantly  throwing 
the  clothes  over  the  head,  or  l^dng  and  rolling  upon  them,  she 
may  still  avoid  great  agony,  and  save  her  life,  by  throwing  her- 
self at  full  length  on  the  floor,  and  rolling  herself  thereon.  This 
method  may  not  extinguish  the  flame,  but  to  a certainty  will  re- 
tard its  progress,  prevent  fatal  injury  to  the  neck  and  head,  and 
afford  opportunity  for  assistance  ; and  it  may  be  more  practicable 
than  the  other,  to  the  aged  and  infirm.  A carpet  or  hearth-rug 
instantly  lapped  round  the  head  and  body  is  almost  a certain 
preventive  of  danger.  A child  should  never  be  left  alone  in  any 
situation  where  he  may  be  exposed  to  the  destructive  element  of 
fire.  We  daily  hear  of  children  that  have  been  burned  to  death, 
in  consequence  of  their  clothes  having  caught  fire ; yet,  it  is  sur- 
prising, that  the  frequency  of  these  alflicting  events  does  not  po<- 
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n sess  persons  with  an  idea  of  the  most  effectual  methods  of  extln- 

i o*uishin£j  the  fire.  In  general,  an  attempt  is  made  to  tear  ott  the 

ii  burning  clothes  from  the  sufferer,  which  should  never  be  done. 
The  clothing  instead  of  being  torn  off,  ought  to  be  pressed  close 

! to  the  body,  and  whatever  is  at  hand  wrapped  oyer  it,  so  as  to 
! exclude  the  air,  when  the  blaze  will  go  out ; for  it  is  the  action 
[ of  the  air  that  keeps  it  alive,  and  increases  the  vehemence.  A 
1 carpet,  a table  cloth,  a blanket,  a cloth,  cloak,  any  close  wrap- 
ij  per,  will  instantly  extinguish  it. 

A gentlemen  of  our  acquaintance,  who  lately  happened  to  come 
into  an  apartment,  where  a girl  was  enveloped  m flames  in  con- 
i sequence  of  her  clothes  having  caught  fire,  had  tlm  presence  o 
mind  to  take  off  his  coat,  and  wrap  it  round  her.  The  judicious 
^ experiment  had  the  desired  effect. 

^ A baize  cloth  of  a close  texture,  being  woollen  and  very 

l|  pliable,  we  would  particularly  recommend  to  those  who  can  a - 
(I  ford  it,  to  have  constantly  at  hand,  in  every  room  where  there  is 
i a fire ; and  as  such  an  appendage,  is  already  much  in  use  m t e 
i form  of  a neat  covering  for  furniture,  we  presume  it  cannot  be 
s objected  to  as  giving  offence  to  the  eye. 

Semicircular  irons,  called  Guards^  should  be  always  fixed  up 
'i  round  fire-places,  to  which  children  have  access. 


\ To  extricate  Horses  from  Fire, 

i 

\ If  the  harness  be  thrown  over  a draught,  or  the  saddle  pla^d 
i on  the  hack  of  a saddle  horse,  they  may  be  led  out  of  the  stable 
as  easily  as  on  common  occasions.  Should  there  be  time  to  sub- 
stitute the  bridle  for  the  halter,  the  difficulty  towards  saving  t em 
will  be  still  further  diminished. 


Method  of  rendering  all  sorts  of  Paper,  Linen,  and  Cotton,  less 

combustible. 

This  desirable  object  may  be,  in  some  degree,  effected, 
mersing  these  combustible  materials  in  a strong  solution  ot  alum 
water ; and,  after  drying  them,  repeating  this  immersion,  it  ne- 
cessary. Thus  neither  the  colour,  nor  the  quality  of  the  paper 
will  be  in  the  least  affected,  on  the  contrary  both  will  be  improv- 
ed ; and  the  result  of  the  experiment  may  be  ascertained,  by  hold- 
ing a slip  of  paper  so  prepared,  over  a candle. 
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To  pi  'event  Wood,  Linen,  ^c.  from  catching  Fire. 

One  ounce  of  sulpimr,  one  ounce  of  red  ochre,  and  six  ounces 
of  a solution  of  copperas.  To  prevent  wood  from  catching  fire 
it  is  first  to  be  covered  with  joiner’s  glue,  over  which  the  powder 
is  spread.  This  process  is  to  be  repeated  three  or  fonr  times  af- 
ter the  wood  is  become  dry.  In  linen  and  paper,  water  is  to  be 
used  instead  of  glue^  and  the  process  is  repeated  twice. 

To  malie  water  more  efficacious  in  eoctingitisliing  Fires. 

Throw  into  a pump,  which  contains  fifty  or  sixty  buckets  of 
water,  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  salt  or  pearl  ashes^  and  the  water 
thus  impregnated  will  wonderfully  accelerate  the  extinction  of 
the  most  furious  conflagration.  Muddy  water  is  better  than 
clear,  and  can  be  obtained  when  salt  and  ashes  cannot.* 


To  extinguish  Fires  speedili/,  before  they  have  got  to  a great 

height. 

Much  mischief  arises  from  want  of  a little  presence  of  mind  on 


* In  the  23d  vol,  of  “ Annals  of  Agriculture,”  Mr  William  KnoX,  a merchant 
of  Gothenburg,  in  Sweden,  states  that  he  has  made  a variety  of  experiments  for  ex.- 
tinguishing  fire  by  means  of  such  substances  as  are  cheap  and  easily  procured.  He 
divides  them  into  simple  and  compound  solutions.  In  the  former  class,  he  proposes 
to  add  to  75  gallons  of  water,  9 gallons  of  the  strongest  solution  of  wood-ashes; 
or  6 gallons  of  the  finest  pulverised  pot-ashes;  or  eight  one-third  gallons  of  common 
salt,  well  dried  and  finely  beaten  ; or  eight  one-half  gallons  of  green  vitriol  or  cop- 
per?, thoroughly  dried  and  finely  pulverised,  or  eleven  one-fourth  gallons  of  the 
strongest  herring  pickle  ; or  9 gallons  of  alum  reduced  to  powder  ; or  19  gallons  of 
clay,  perfectly  dried,  well  beaten  and  carefully  sifted. 

Among  the  compound  solutions,  Mr  Knox  recommends  to  mix  75  gallons  of  water 
with  10  quarts  of  clay,  10  quarts  of  vitriol,  and  10  quarts  of  common  salt;  or  a 
similar  quantity  of  water,  with  18  quarts  of  the  strongest  solution  of  wood -ashes 
and  1 8 quarts  of  fine  clay  reduced  to  powder ; or  the  same  proportion  of  water, 
with  1 5 quarts  of  red. ochre,  or  the  residuum  of  aquafortis,  and  15  quarts  of  common 
salt;  or,  lastly,  to  mix  15  quarts  of  the  strongest  herring  pickle,  and  15  quarts  of 
red-ochre,  with  75  gallons  of  water. — All  these  different  solutions  Mr  Knox  re- 
marks, are  equally  eilicacious  in  extinguishing  fire;  but  he  prefers  the  compounds,  as 
being  the  “surest  and  most  powerful  for  that  purpose.” 

Another  of  the  various  inventions  for  extinguishing  fire  by  chemical  means,  de- 
serving of  notice,  is  the  composition  prepared  by  M.  Von  Aken,  and  which  consists 
of  the  following  ingredients; 

lbs 

Burnt  alum  30 

Green  vitriol  in  powder  . . . , 40 

Cinabrese,  or  red-ochre,  pulverised  . . 20 

Potter’s,  or  other  clay,  finely  pounded  and  sifted  200 
Water  .......  630 

With  40  measures  of  this  liquor  an  artificial  fire,  which  would  have  required  the 
labour  of  twenty  men,  and  1500  measures  of  common  water,  was  extinguished,, 
under  the  direction  of  the  inventor,  by  three  persons.  The  price  of  this  compound 
solution  IS  estimated  at  one  halfpenny  per  pound. 
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these  alarming  occasions ; a small  quantity  of  water,  well  and 
immediately  applied,  will  frequently  obviate  great  danger.  The 
moment  an  alarm  of  fire  is  given,  wet  some  blankets  well  in  a 
bucket  of  water,  and  spread  them  upon  the  floor  ot  the  room 
where  the  fire  is,  and  afterwards  beat  out  the  other  flames  with  a 
blanket  thus  wet ; two  or  three  buckets  of  water  thus  used  early, 
will  answer  better  than  hundreds  applied  at  a latter  period.  Li- 
nen thus  wet  will  be  useful,  but  will  not  answer  so  well  as  wool- 
len. 

This  experiment  seems  to  have  been  successfully  tried  in  a 
fn-e  on  board  His  Majesty’s  ship  Bulwark,  as  appears  from  the 
following  quotation  from  the  London  Courier  of  the  20th  August, 
1813,  even  after  the  conflagration  had  assumed  a very  alarming 
appearance. 

Plymouth,  16th  August,  1818. 

A fire  took  place  yesterday  afternoon,  on  board  His  Ma- 
jesty’s ship  Bulwark,  of  74  guns,  lying  in  Cawsand  Bay.  It  is 
stated  to  have  taken  place  in  the  carpenter’s  cabin,  in  the  foiepart 
of  the  ship,  having  communicated  to  some  turpentine,  and  was 
! at  first  so  alarming  that  a number  of  men  jumped  overboaid, 

! but  were  all  taken  up  again. 

The  fire  was  extinguished  by  the  means  of  ivet  Uankets 
I thrown  thereon,  before  any  material  injury  was  done.  T he  A- 
i bercrombie,  of  74  guns,  laying  at  anchor  near  her,  cut  her  cables, 
fearing  the  ship  might  blow  up.” 


Houses  on  Fire. 

As  soon  as  a house  is  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  some  persons 
! should  be  sent  for  the  nearest  engines,  and  if  there  be  none  in  the 
I town  or  village  where  the  fire  happens,  waggons  should  be  sent 
for  them,  not  only  for  expedition  but  for  safety*,  i he  utmost 
dispatch  should  be  used  in  collecting  buckets,  pails,  and  ut-her 
' vessels,  which  will  be  highly  useful  on  many  accounts.  1 he 
1 nearest  and  best  supplies  of  water  should  then  be  sought  for,  and 


* It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  public  to  be  informed,  that  Mr.  Horn- 
i blower,  of  Featherstone  street,  City  road,  has  so  molified  the  construction  of  the 

1 fire  engine,  as  to  become  a most  valuable  acquisition  to  those  who  are  under  any 

I apprehensions  of  accidents  by  fire.  It  has  been  proved,  by  experiment,  that  the  four 
i sides  of  a bed-room,  all  on  fire,  may  be  extinguished  in  the  space  of  a minute,  with 

! little  more  than  a pail  of  water.  It  stands  in  the  compass  of  fourteen  inches  square, 

and  two  feet  h gh,  and  may  be  carried  from  one  room  to  another  with  ease  ; all  that 
\ is  required  being  to  keep  It  full  of  water,  in  its  properly  assigned  place,  and  to  work 
it  oft  every  month  or  six  weeks,  to  keep  the  water  from  becoming  putrid,  and,  at  the 

I same  time,  to  be  assured  that  the  engine  is  in  working  order.  European  Mag, 

a^pril  rSoy. 
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th'e  passages  to  them  cleared  as  much  as  possible,  that  no  inter- 
ruption or  delay  may  take  place  in  the  operations. 


11  0X0  to  keep  up  a constant  supply  qf  Water  in  cases  of  Fire, 

Supposing  now,  all  things  ready,  how  would  you  supply  the 
engines  ? If  the  water  were  near  at  hand,  so  that  they  could 
feed  themselves  by  means  of  their  own  leathern  pipes,  so  far  all 
AvoLild  be  well ; and  the  buckets  and  other  vessels  w6uld  be  at 
liberty  to  convey  water  to  those  places  where  the  engines  could 
not  act,  or  where  it  might  be  wanted  in  greater  quantities  than 
they  could  furnish.  But,  if  otherwise,  as  it  is  evidently  of  the 
hrst  importance  that  the  engines  should  receive  a full  and  con- 
stant supply  of  water,  some  efPectual  method  must  be  adopted 
for  this  purpose.  Most  people  in  this  case,  are  not  half  so  useful 
as  they  might  be.  Each  one  filling  and  emptying  his  own  buc- 
ket or  other  vessel  for  himself,  is  too  much  employed  in  running 
to  and  fro  ; and  meeting  with  others  in  the  general  bustle,  the 
greater  part  of  the  water  is  lost  by  the  dashing  of  the  vessels,  and 
the  ground  is  deluged  with  that  which  ought  to  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  quenching  of  the  fire.  Let  a lane  be  formed,  by 
ranging  the  people  in  a double  line  from  the  water  to  the  engine, 
or  to  anv  other  place  where  a supply  is  wanted,  and  let  the  men 
be  placed  on  one  side  to  hand  the  full  buckets,  &c.  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  the  women  and  boys  on  the  other  side  to  convey 
back  the  empty  ones.  Thus  a sort  of  regular  motion  will  be  kept 
up,  and  the  water  will  be  most  effectually  supplied,  not  only  with- 
out confusion  or  loss,  but  with  much  less  fatigue  than  by  the  com- 
mon disorderly  method.  If  persons,  in  general,  would  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  this  simple  fact,  it  would  surely  re- 
quire no  trouble  to  persuade  them  to  act  upon  it  from  tlie  first 
moment  of  assembling  themselves  ^together. 

The  person  wlio  happens  to  be  stationed  next  to  the  water,  and 
who  fills  the  buckets,  ought  to  be  careful  that  no  loose  stones  or 
gravel  be  taken  up  with  the  water,  as  these  often  stop  the  engine 
and  sometimes  damage  it  materially... Bosxcortlis  Acekhnts' 
(f  Human  Life, 

The  manner  in  which  Water  is  procured  and  applied  xcitli  prompt 

titude  in  Pauis  and  Lisbon. 

From  the  Monthly  Magazine,  Nov.  1807. 

Fires,  we  are  informed,  are  more  generally  and  more  speedi- 
ly extinguished  in  Paris  than  with  us.  From  what  cause  does 
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this  proceed  ? Water  is  more  abundant  with  us,  our  engines 
more  powerful,  nor  can  I imagine  that  in  masculine  exerticms  ot 
whatever  description,  any  nation  is  superior  to  the  English,  in 
skill,  in  courage,  or  dexterity.  Instead,  therefore,  of  expeiienc- 
ing  the  dreadful  effects  of  fire  in  a higher  degree  than  at  1 aris^ 
one  v/ould  expect  quite  the  contrary. 

There  can  be  no  reason,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  the  fiiemen  of 
Paris  possess  any  m.ysterious  knowledge  of  their  art  unknown 
to  us,  or  any  other  superior  dexterity  in  the  exercise  of  it. 
plain  and  obvious  cause  of  their  speedy  extinction  of  fires,  is  t le 
promptitude  with  which  water  is  procured  and  applied.  As 
as  the  engine  arrives,  water  is  almost  immediately  pouied  on  t e 
flame  before  it  has  made  much  progress.  But  in  London  ow 
often  is  it  the  case,  that,  after  the  engine  has  made  its  appearance, 
a terrible  and  anxious  interval  of  half  an  hour  takes  place  , w u e 
families  are  standing  in  silent  grief  beholding  their  comfoita  e 
homes  going  fast  to  destruction.  During  which  time,  t le  re 
acquires  such  additional  strength  as  to  require  perhaps  a hundred 
times  the  quantity  of  water  to  extinguish  it.  In  the  late  re  a 
the  Haberdashers  alms’  houses,  the  building  was  almo^  consum- 
ed before  water  could  be  had*.  In  no  case  indeed  is  this  power- 
ful antidote  procured  with  all  the  promptitude  which  one  v ou 
think  it  possible.  We  are  informed  in  the  above-mentioned  paper, 
that  in  Paris,  besides  other  facilities,  water  is  conveyed  in  aige 
tubs  on  a separate  carriage  along  with  the  engine,  an  every 
i thing  being  in  an  admirable  state  of  preparation,  instant  y p ay3 
! upon,  and  crushes  the  infant  flame. 

In  Lisbon,  where  neither  the  firemen,  the  engines,  nor  the 
! water  is  comparable  in  the  particulars,  to  London,  g^e^t  les 
are  very  unfrequent,  which  is  principally  owing  to  the  cbiet  atten- 
tion being  devoted  to  that  prime,  that  obvious,  consideiation, 
speed.  8uch  diligence  and  activity  is  exerted,  thatwatei  is  oun 
on  the  spot  where  the  fire  happens  in  considerable  quantities  even 
before  the  engines  arrive  ; they  do  not  need  to  gy^^P^  ^ 

i about  for  it  for  half  an  hour.  In  the  Metropolis  of  rortuga  , 
the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water  by  the  Gallicians,  w lo 
perform  that  office  by  small  wooden  barrels,  which  they  cany  on 
their  shoulders.  These  water-carriers  are  bound  by  a se\eie 
penalty  to  take  home  every  night  their  barrels  full,  to  be 
ed  in  case  of  an  alarm  of  fire  ; and  by  distributing  very  tri  mg 
rewards  to  those  who  are  most  exact  and  forward  in  pei  orming 
their  duty,  the  utmost  zeal  and  alacrity  is  displayed  in  this  busi- 


* Notwithstanding  the  prompt  attendance  of  so  many 
een,)  the  want  of  a proper  supply  of  this  necessary  element  se  ms  o W 
nuch  felt  at  the  alarming  and  destructive  fire  which  ® ^ 

ligh-aUcet.  Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  14th  Fe  r ^ 

t*  * 4C  ^ 
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ness.  These  poor  people  are  seen  crowding  from  all  qiiartersi 
with  their  precious  load,  which  being  immediately  thrown  on  the 
half-smothered  flame,  before  it  has  seized  upon  the  larger  tim- 
bers, generally  prevents  any  farther  damage. 

Were  not  their  good  effects  known,  and  proved  by  experience, 
the  Parisian  fireman  v,dth  his  large  tubs,  and  the  Gallician  with 
his  small  barrels,  would  be  despised  as  altogether  ludicrous  and 
insignificant.  Such  contempt  must  proceed  from  inconsiderate 
persons  only,  wlio  forget  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  quantity  of 
water,  as  its  early  application,  which  ought  to  be  chiefly  studied. 
When  such  vast  sums  are  annually  expended  for  our  security 
against  fire,  we  ought  surely  to  enjoy  advantages  equal  to  our 
neighbours.  We  cannot  indeed,  avail  ourselves  of  the  service  of 
water-carriers  ; but  having  water  itself  in  such  abundance,  some 
means  may  be  devised  to  make  an  equally  speedy  use  of  it  as 
others.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  above  a dozen  or  two  water- 
carriers  are  to  be  found  in  one  street  of  Lisbon.  If,  then,  small 
barrels,  lying  in  different  and  distant  parts,  when  quickly  applied, 
are  found  so  effectual,  what  a pity  it  is  that  the  large  cisterns, 
Avith  which  every  house  in  London  is  accommodated,  should  lie 
useless  and  untouched,  when  a whole  neighbourhood  is  threaten- 
ed Avith  destruction.  In  cases  when  Avater  appears  difficult  to  be 
found,  every  person  should  for  a moment  lay  aside  all  ceremony, 
and  become  a Avater-carrier,  especially  those  who  are  likely  to  be 
iuvoLed  in  the  same  calamitv.  Such  zeal,  such  active  benevol- 
ence,  do  Englishmen  of  all  descriptions  display  in  affairs  of  an 
urgent  or  desperate  nature,  that  I am  persuaded  this  office  Avould 
be  performed  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness. 

I recollect  a Are  some  years  ago,  not  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  New  River  Head,  in  a public  situation.  Various  engines, 
to  be  sure,  arrived  Avitli  expedition,  but  for  aboA^e  a quarter  of  an 
hour  no  use  Avas  made  of  them.  In  the  meantime,  frightful 
A^oiumes  of  flame  burst  from  the  Avindows,  and  the  outcry  became 
general,  They  can't  get  Avater,  they  can't  get  Avater."  Hoav 
much  did  I,  on  that  occasion,  lament  that  the  sole  dependence 
should  be  placed  on  the  common  means  of  supply.  I Avas  then 
convinced  that  if  it  had  been  projierly  understood,  and  had  been 
the  practice,  innumerable  pails  of  Avater  Avould  have  been  of  un, 
speak  able  service. 

Nor  can  I see  any  good  reason  Avhy  the  practice  of  the  Parisian 
firemen  above  alluded  to  should  not  be  immediately  adopted, 
unless,  indeed,  the  additional  expense  should  be  thought  an  ob- 
jection. Carriages  Avith  a cistern,  or  two  or  three  large  tubs 
fixed  on  them,  and  continually  filled  with  Avater,  should  be  along- 
side the  engines,  and  be  dragged  Avith  them  to  Avherever  the  fire 
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may  be.  Were  these  precautions  used,  I would  confidpitly  hope 
thp„t,  except  in  very  combustible  cases,  few  serious  fires  would 
happen. 

In  order  to  ensure  extraordinary  alertness  and  dexterity  on 
the  part  of  the  firemen,  they  ought,  as  in  all  other  professions, 
to  be  previously  exercised  and  instructed,  and  frequently  practised 
in  sham  fires. 

The  al>ove  observations  I do  not  intend  as  a matter  of  theory , 
or  curious  speculation,  to  amuse  your  readers,  but  as  highly  de- 
serving of  serious  attention.  Innovations  in  a long  continued 
practice,  ought,  I acknowledge,  to  be  listened  to  with  a cautious 
ear;  but  when  an  obvious  and  incontrovertible  improvement  is 
advised  in  a matter  of  such  vast  importance,  it  is  a culpable  dis- 
regard of  our  fellow-creatures,  and,  in  fact,  doing  them  an  injury 
to  set  it  at  nought.  This  boasts  of  no  originality  or  ingenuity, 
but  its  good  effects  are  so  clear  and  obvious,  as  to  requiie  no 
argument  or  illustration  to  enforce  it.  W.  iS. 

The  most  expeditious  way  to  extingmsli  the  Flames^  and  safest 

method  going  J'rom  Room  to  Room  in  saving  Materials. 

Every  thing  being  ready,  where  should  the  Engines  play  ? ISqt 
I conceive  upon  the  centre  of  the  flames  unless  there  be  a lair 
prospect  of  extinguishing  them  speedily ; but  rather  on  each  side 
to  prevent  them  from  spreading^'.  If  they  should,  nevertheless, 
appear  to  be  extending  themselves,  and  the  adjoining  building, 
be  in  imminent  danger,  it  Avill  be  right  to  consider  how  the  com- 
munication may  be  cut  off,  whether  by  pulling  down  a part  of 
those  buildings,  or  otherwise.  Wet  blankets  or  clothes  may  also 
be  provided,  to  put  upon  the  neighbouring  houses,  as  well  as 
upon  stacks  of  corn,  hay,  &c.  if  such  happen  to  be  near.  Should 
there  be  no  hope  of  saving  the  house  already  in  flames  from  be- 
ing utterly  consumed,  it  would  be  advisable  to  pull  it  down  as 
fast  as  possible,  by  means  of  large  fire-hooks,  or  the  I'eadiest  sub- 
stitute that  can  be  found.  Not  only  would  some  of  the  materials 
be  thus  saved,  but  the  fire  itself,  by  being  either  choked  or  dis- 
persed, v/ould  be  more  speedily  put  out. 

In  passing  from  room  to  room,  where  the  flames  do  not  pre- 

^ All  things  considered,  I cannot  i dp  thinking  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  water, 
whether  impregnated  with  any  of  he  nomcombustibles  or  not,  should  be  directed 
against  the  windward  side  of  the  building,  as,  in  this  case,  the  wind,  instead  of  blow- 
ing vip  the  flames  will  assist  in  preventing  them  from  reviving  on  that  particu.ar 
side  and  t..e  stream  of  water  being  carried  forwards  by  the  engine,  as  they  disappear, 
towards  the  centre,  and  from  thence  to  the  ieesicic  of  the  house,  it  is  natural  to  sup* 
pose  the  fire  will  be  more  speedily  and  effectually  extinguished.  ^ 
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vail  to  such  a degree  as  actually  to  endanger  life.  I have  been 
informed  that  the  London  firemen  creep  along  the  floor,  with 
their  faces  as  near  it  as  will  allow  them  to  move,  and  in  this  man- 
ner escape  suffocation  from  the  smoke  and  heated  air.  A strik- 
ing example  of  the  eflicacy  of  this  method  is  given  in  the  Monthly 
IMagazine  for  January  last.  The  linen  having  taken  fire  in  the 
laundry  at  Corby  Castle,  it  was  found  impossible  to  enter  the 
room  in  an  erect  posture,  without  danger  of  immediate  suffoca- 
tion ; but,  by  crawling  or  stooping  low,  the  atmosphere  near  the 
flcKn-  was  found  so  clear,  that  it  was  entered  without  inconveni- 
ence, the  linen  saved,  and  that  part  which  was  in  flames  dragged 
out. — Sec  BosivortlCs  Accidents  Human  Life. 


How  to  extinguish  fires  in  Chimnies. 

When  a quantity  of  soot  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  a Chim- 
ney, it  very  easily  takes  fire ; and  as  a number  of  people  are 
very  remiss  in  this  respect,  and  do  not  think  of  having  their 
chimney  sweeped,  as  long  as  their  habitations  are  tenable  for 
smoke,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  occurrences  of  this  kind 
frequently  happen. 

They  are  however  seldom  attended  with  much  danger,  unless 
where  some  of  the  beams  or  other  wooden  parts  of  the  building 
are  wrought  into  the  chimnies,  and  unjudiciously  left  uncovered 
so  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  fire,  but  as  this  sometimes  happens 
to  be  tlie  case,  (as  was  unfortunately  experienced  in  the  late  de- 
structive fire  in  the  manse  at  Eccles)  ; and  as  no  person  would 
choose  to  go  to  bed  whilst  his  chimney  was  on  fire,  or  even  in  the 
day  time  could  be  perfectly  at  ease  during  the  continuance  of  a 
thing  which  he  conceived  might  be  attended  with  danger,  various 
methods  have  been  devised  to  extinguish  chimnies  on  fire,  but 
perhaps  none  of  them  more  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  expedi- 
tiously and  effectually  than  the  following. 

Stop  with  a w^et  blanket  the  upper  orifice  of  the  tunnel ; but 
the  surest  and  readiest  method  is  to  apply  the  blanket  either  to 
the  throat  of  the  chimney,  or  over  the  whole  front  of  the  fire- 
place. If  there  happens  to  be  a chimney  board  or  a register,  no- 
tiiing  can  be  so  effectual  as  to  apply  them  immediately  : and  hav- 
ing  by  that  means  stopped  the  draught  of  air  from  below,  the 
burning  soot  Avill  be  put  out  as  readily  and  as  completely  as  a 
candle  is  put  out  by  an  extinguisher,  which  acts  exactly  upon  the 
same  principle J 


TO  STOP  FIRE  IN  SHIPS.  SB9 

, To  stop  the  progress  oj^  Fire  on  hoard  of  Simps. 

From  the  great  confusion  occasioned  by  the  alarm  of  fire  on 
board  a ship,  with  the  difficulty  often  of  ascertaining  the  precise 
spot  where  it  is,  it  appears  almost  impossible  to  devise  any  means 
to  prevent  the  progress  of  such  an  accident  when  once  it  has  got 
head. 

The  only  mean  that  seems  to  promise  success  is  to  convey  wa- 
ter to  any  part  of  the  ship,  according  to  the  following  method : 
To  place  strong  pipes  through  the  decks,  close  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel ; those  going  to  the  hold  must  be  cased  to  prevent  their 
being  damaged  by  moving  stores  between  the  decks.  These  may 
be  so  distributed  "that  every  part  between  the  decks  may  be  with- 
in the  reach  of  a stream  of  water  issuing  from  them.  The  maga- 
zine and  place  where  spirits  and  inflammable  stores  are  kept, 
ought  to  have  the  greatest  number  of  pipes  about  them,  to  pre- 
vent the  fire  reaching  those  parts. 

Streams  of  water  to  the  part  on  fire  may  be  direc-ted,  by  a 
lever  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  pipe,  the  end  of  which  correspond- 
ing with  the  aperture  below,  the  same  vertical  plane  will  pass 
through  the  lever  and  the  stream. 

Small  engines,  such  as  those  used  for  watering  gardens,  ■will 
be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Two  men  only  will  be  required  for 
the  service  of  each  pipe,  one  to  supply  it,  and  the  other  to  direct 
tile  stream. 


THUNDER  STORMS. 

Places  of  the  greatest  sefety  in  Thunder  storms. 

In  case  a thunder  storm  were  to  happen  when  a person  is  in  a 
liouse  not  furnished  with  a proper  conductor,  it  is  advisable  not 
to  stand  near  places  where  there  is  any  metal,  as  chimnies,  gilt 
frames,  iron  casements,  or  the  like ; but  to  go  into  the  middle 
of  a room,  and  endeavour  to  stand  or  sit  upon  the  best  non-con- 
ductor that  can  be  found  at  hand,  as  an  old  chair,  stool,  &c.  It 
is  still  safer  (says  Dr  FrxVNKLIn)  to  bring  two  or  three  matrasses 
or  beds  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  folding  them  up  double, 
put  the  chair  upon  them  ; for  they  not  being  so  good  conductors 
as  the  walls,  the  lightning  will  not  choose  an  interrupted  course 
through  the  air  of  the  room  and  the  bedding,  when  it  can  go 
through  a continued  and  better  conductor,  the  wall.  Dr.  Priest- 
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LY  observes,  that  the  place  of  most  absolute  safety  must  be  the' 
cellar,  and  especially  the  middle  of  it ; for  when  a person 
lower  than  the  surface  ot  the  earth  the  lightning  must  strike  the 
earth  before  it  can  possibly  reach  him.  But  where  it  can  be 
liad,  a hammock  or  swinging  bed,  suspended  by  silk  cords  equal- 
ly distant  from  the  walls  on  every  side,  and  from  the  ceiling 
and  floor  above  and  below,  aflbrds  the  safest  situation  a person 
can  have  in  any  room  whatever,  and  what  indeed  may  be  deemed 
quite  free  from  danger  of  any  stroke  by  lightning. 

If  a storm  happens  whilst  a person  is  in  the  open  fields,  and 
far  from  any  building,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  retire  with- 
in a small  distance  of  the  highest  tree  or  trees  he  can  get  at ; he 
must  by  no  means  go  quite  near  them,  but  should  stop  at  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  their  outermost  branches ; for  if  the 
lightning  should  fall  thereabout,  it  will  very  probably  strike  the 
trees  ; and  in  case  a tree  was  to  be  split,  he  is  safe  enough  at  that 
distance  from  it : Besides,  according  to  the  repeated  observations 
of  Signior  Beccaria,  the  lightning  by  no  means  descends  in  one 
undivided  tract,  but  bodies  of  various  kinds  conduct  their  share 
of  it  at  the  same  time,  in  proportion  to  their  (quantity  and  con- 
ducting power. 

Conductors  for  securing  Houses  and  Shijjs  from  the  had  effect's 

(f  Light)  ling. 

As  lightning  strikes  the  highest  and  most  pointed  objects  iu 
its  way,  in  preference  to  others,  such  as  high  hills,  lofty  trees, 
elevated  spires,  ships  masts,  chimney  tops,  &c.  various  expedients 
have  been  contrived  in  order  to  divert  or  break  its  force. 

These  efforts  of  human  ingenuity  were  first  published,  or  re- 
commended to  public  notice  by  Dr  Fuanklin  ; and  from  their 
acknowledged  utility.  Conductors  are  now  generally  adopted. 

A conductor  to  guard  a building,  as  it  is  now  commonly  used 
inconsequence  of  several  considerations,  and  experiments,  should 
consist  of  one  iron  rod  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  building,  not  by  iron  cramps,  but  by 
wooden  ones.^  If  this  conductor  were  quite  detached  from  the 
building,  and  supported  by  wooden  posts  at  the  distance  of  one 
or  two  feet  from  the  wall,  it  would  be  much  better  for  common 
edifices,  but  it  is  more  particularly  advisable  for  powder  maga- 
zines, powder  mills,  and  all  such  buildings  as  contain  combust- 

* As  wood  becomes  a better  electric  or  non-conductor,  in  proportion  touts  being 
deprived  of  moisture,  baked  wood  would  certainly  be  a considerable  improvment; 
indeed  M.  Cavallo  reckons  this  a more  perfect  electric,  than  either  wax  or  silk,  life 
the  list  he  has  given  in  his  Treatise  on  Electricity. 
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Ibles  r^ady  to  take  fire.  The  upper  end  of  the  conductor  should 
be  terminated  in  a pyramidal  form,  with  the  edges,  as  well  as  the 
point,  very  sharp:  and  if  the  conductor  be  of  iron,  it  should  be 
gilt  or  painted,  for  the  length  of  one  or  two  feet.  This  sharp  end 
should  be  elevated  above  the  highest  part  of  the  building  (as  a- 
bove  a stack  of  chininies,  to  which  it  may  be  fastened)  at  least 
five  or  six  feet.  The  lower  end  of  the  conductor  shoula  be 
driven  five  or  six  feet  into  the  ground,  and  in  a direction  leading 
from  the  foundations ; or  it  would  be  better  to  connect  it  with 
the  nearest  piece  of  water,  if  any  be  at  hand.  If  this  conductor, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  adapting  it  to  the  form  of  the 
building,  cannot  conveniently  be  made  of  one  rod,  then  care 
should  be  taken,  that  where  the  pieces  meet,  they  be  made 
to  come  in  as  perfect  a contact  with  one  another  as  possible ; for 
as  we  observed  before,  electricitv  finds  considerable  obstruction 
where  the  conductor  is  interrupted. 

For  an  edifice  of  a moderate  size,  one  conductor,  in  the  man- 
ner already  described,  is  perhaps  sufficient ; but  in  order  to  se- 
cure a large  building  from  sustaining  any  damage  by  lightning, 
there  should  be  two,  three,  or  more  conductors,  m proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  building*. 

In  SHIPS  a chain  has  often  been  used  for  this  purpose,  which 
on  account  of  its  pliableness,  has  been  found  very  convenient,  and 
easy  to  be  managed  among  the  rigging  of  the  vessel ; but  as  the 
electricity  finds  a great  obstruction  in  going  through  the  several 


• Mr.  Robert  Paterson  of  Philadelphia,  proposes  as  an  improvement  on  con- 
ductors, first  to  insert,  in  the  top  of  the  rod,  a piece  of  the  best  black-lead,  about  two 
inches  long,  and  terminating  in  a fine  point  which  projects  a little  above  the  end  of 
its  metallic  socket;  so  that  if  the  black-lead  point  should,  by  any  accident,  be  broken 
off,  that  of  the  rod  would  be  left  sharp  enough  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a metallic 
conductor.  His  second  intention  is,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  electric  fluid  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  rod  into  the  surrounding  earth.  In  many  cases,  it  is  impracti- 
cable, from  the  interruption  of  rocks  and  other  obstacles,  to  sink  the  rod  so  deeply  as 
to  reach  moist  earth,  or  any  other  substance  that  is  a tolerably  good  conductor  of  e- 
lectricity.  To  remedy  this  defect,  Mr.  Paterson  proposes  to  make  the  lower  part 
of  the  rod,  either  of  tin  or  copper,  which  metals  are  far  less  liable  to  corrosion  or 
rust,  than  iron,  when  lying  under  ground;  or,  which  will  answer  the  purpose  still 
better,  to  coat  that  part  of  the  conductor,  of  whatever  metal  it  may  consist,  with  a 
thick  crust  of  black-lead  previously  formed  into  a paste,  by  being  pulverised,  mixed 
with  melted  sulphur,  and  applied  to  the  rod,  while  hot.  By  this  precaution,  the 
lower  part  of  the  rod  will,  in  his  opinion,  retain  its  conducting  powers  for  ages,  with- 
out any  diminution. 

In  order  to  increase  the  surface  of  the  subterraneous  part  of  the  conductor,  he  di- 
rects a bole,  or  pit,  of  sufliclent  extent,  to  be  dug  as  deep  as  convenient ; into  which 
a quantity  of  charcoal  should  be  put,  surrounding  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rod. 
Thus,  the  surface  of  that  part  of  the  conductor,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  earth, 
may  be  increased  with  little  trouble  or  expense;  a circumstance  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  the  security  against  those  accidents — as  charcoal  is  an  excellent  conductor 
©f  electricity,  and  will  undergo  little  or  no  change  of  property,  by  lying  in  the  earth 
/or  a long  series  of  years.  Willich’s  Domestic  Encyclopsedi a. 
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links,  f()i‘  whicli  reason  chains  have  beenactuallv  broken  by  light-j 
ning,  so  their  use  has  now  been  almost  entirely  laid  aside  ; and, 
in  their  stead,  copper  wires  a little  thicker  than  a goose-quill  have 
been  substituted  and  found  to  answer  very  well.  One  of  these 
wires  should  be  elevated  two  or  three  feet  above  the  highest  mast 
in  the  vessel ; this  should  be  continued  down  the  mast,  as  far  as 
the  deck,  where  by  bending,  it  should  be  adapted  to  the  surface 
of  such  parts,  over  which  it  may  most  conveniently  be  placed, 
and  by  continuing  it  down  the  side  of  the  vessel,  it  should  be  al- 
ways made  to  communicate  mth  the  water  of  the  sea. 

As  lightning  is  observed  to  take  the  readiest  and  best  conduc- 
tor, Dr.  Franklin  infers,  that  in  a’  thunder  storm,  it  would  be 
safer  for  a person  to  have  his  clothes  wet  than  dry. 

Means  to  be  used  for  tlw  Recovery  of  persons  struck  by 

Lig^itnmg. 

The  moment  a person  is  found  in  this  state,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  obtaining  medical  assistance,  and  mean  time,  cold  wa- 
ter should  be  repeatedly  thrown  over  the  face  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  drying  at  intervals.  Clothes  and  bandages  of  every 
kind  must  be  removed  ; the  body  placed  in  a reclining  posture ; 
and  the  head  raised',  somewhat  leaning  to  the  right  side  : thus 
the  sid)ject  is  to  be  covered  with  warm  blankets  or  clothes  ; while 
both  the  doors  and  windows  are  opened  for  admitting  fresh  air. 
Apply  cold  poultices  to  the  liead ; clothes  dipped  in  vinegar  to 
the  jat  of  the  stomach ; and  gentle  friction,  wdiieb  should  be  re- 
sorted to  alternately,  with  the  sprinkling  of  cold  water,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  process ; at  first  with  great  caution,  over  the 
lower  extremities,  and  gradually  extending  it  upwards  to  the  left 
side  of  the  body. 

In  particular  cases,  it  will  be  advisable  to  open  a vein,  or  to 
electrify  the  patient,  by  directing  the  slmcks  through  the  breast, 
so  that  this  fluid  may  pervade  the  heart.  Meanwhile  pure  air 
may  be  blown  into  the  lungs  ; and  if  anxiety  appear  to  prevail 
blisters  should  be  applied  to  the  chest.  As  these  had  better  be 
performed  by  a medical  gentleman,  every  means  should  be  used 
to  procure  his  early  attendance. 

When  Signs  of  returning  life  become  evident,  the  mode  of 
treatment  before  pointed  out,  ihust  be  continued  for  some  time, 
though  with  great  moderation.  The  clothes  applied  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  should  now  be  dipped  in  wine,  or  warm  vinegar  ; 
common  poultices  applied  to  the  injured  parts  ; and  emollient 
clysters  may  be  occasionally  given... I.astly,  when  the  patient  b 
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able  to  swallow,  a mixture  of  wine  and  water,  or  balm4ea,  may 
be  safely  administered. 


ACCIDENTS  FROM  WATER. 

Precautions  to  be  used,  and  Methods  to  he  taken,  in  case  of  the 

Ice  giving  way  beneath  a Person. 

Where  deep  ponds  or  rivers  that  are  frozen  over  in  winter, 
are  much  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  skating,  &c.  long  ropes, 
fir  planks,  and  several  poles  furnished  in  the  manner  described 
below,*  should  be  lodged  in  some  house  near  the  place,  so  that 
they  may  be  speedily  got  at  when  wanted.  When  the  ice  gives 
way  under  a person,  even  though  he  do  not  sink  beneath  it,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  he  should  get  out  unassisted,  unless  the 
water  happens  to  be  very  shallow.  A plank  should  therefore  be 
placed  close  to  the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  ice,  and  upon  this 
<)ne  or  two  persons  may  generally  stand  pretty  securely  to  help 
the  other  out.  But  if  the  ice  be  so  w eak  as  to  render  this  method 
hazardous,  a plank  or  pole  ought  to  be  shoved  to  the  person  to 
support  himself  upon.  In  the  mean  time,  the  end  of  a long  rope 
should  be  carried  round  the  place  by  a light  boy  on  skates,  so 
that  the  person  may  become  enclosed  in  its  bight  or  doubling, 
and  by  shifting  it  under  his  arms,  or  between  his  legs,  give  a se- 
cure hold  whereby  he  can  be  drawn  out. 

When  the  person  has  unfortunately  got  away  fiom  the  place 
wliere  he  fell  in,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  scai’ch  after  him 
with  the  hook  mentioned  below,  or  to  break  the  ice  in  oixler  to 
recover  the  body,  several  long  planks  or  a large  door  should  be 
laid  down  for  those  to  stand  upon  who  are  employed  in  this;  for 
even  thin  ice  w'ill  support  a very  considerable  w^eight,  provided 
It  be  made  to  bear  upon  a large  surface.  There  is  not  ])erhaps 
a more  excellent  device,  for  recovering  persons  who  have  fallen 
through  the  ice,  than  a Ladder,  which,  by  being  slid  across  the 


* These  poles  to  be  lo  or  12  feet  in  length,  with  instrum- rts  fited  on  them  of  the 
form  and  sige  of  a muck-drag  but  with  the  tines  or  prongs  rather  more  bent  down ; 
and  to  prevent  the  body  receiving  any  injury  from  them,  each  tine  or  prong  should 
be  guarded  by  a small  plate  of  iron,  shaped  like  the  segment  of  a circle,  and  welded 
on  about  half  an  inch  from  the  point,  in  the  same  way  that  is  now  done  with  the 
drags.  On  an  emergency,  an  instrument  like  what  we  have  described  may  be  easily 
made,  by  heating  the  prongs  of  a common  pitch-fork,  then  bending  them  dotyn  at 
ihfc  p’ace  where  they  divide,  lo  about  a right  angle  with  the  shaft, 
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hole,  would  furnish  the  unfortunate  person  with  one  of  the  best 
and  most  effectual  life  preservers. — By  laying  hold  of  this,  he 
might  not  only  support  and  raise  himself  up  in  his  perilous  situa- 
tion, but  enable  the  bystanders,  without  danger  to  themselves, 
to  drag  him  along  to  a place  of  safety.  A broad,  light  made 
ladder,  and  a little  longer  than  the  common  in  use,  kept  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  deep  waters,  much  frequented  in  winter  for  the 
purpose  of  skating,  would  be  a humane  and  useful  appendage 
indeed,  and  with  the  ropes,  poles,  and  drags,  above  mentioned, 
might  be  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  many  a fellow-creature. 


Precautimis  in  Bathings 

NEVER  VENTURE  INTO  COLD  WATER  WHEN  YOUR  BODY  IS  MUCH 

HEATED. 

Dr.  Franklin  relates  an  instance,  within  his  knowledge,  of 
four  young  men  who,  having  worked  at  harvest  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  with  a view  of  refreshing  themselves  plunged  into  a 
spring  of  cold  water  : two  died  upon  the  spot,  a third  the  next 
morning,  and  the  fourth  recovered  with  great  difficulty,  Nearly 
allied  to  this  case  is  another  melancholy  one  which  has  been 
lately  reported  to  us  in  the  newspapers  : On  Monday  evening, 
the  16th  of  February,  died  at  her  house  in  Grafton-street,  after 
only  two  days  illness.  Lady  Catharine  Stewart,  wife  of  Major 
General  Stewart,  and  sister  of  Earl  Darnley.  The  indiscreet 
application  of  water  to  her  head  zvlien  she  was  warm^  is  said  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  this  amiable  and  accomplish- 
ed woman.” 


BE  VERY  CAREFUL  WHERE  YOU  BATHE, 

Though  you  can  swim  ever  so  well,  lest  there  should  be  weeds 
to  entangle  your  feet,  or  any  thing  else  to  endanger  your  life. 
It  is  by  the  neglect  of  this  very  caution,  that  many  good  swim- 
mers expose  themselves  to  greater  danger  than  those  who  cannot 
swim  at  all,  and  their  very  expertness  becomes  fatal  to  them,  by 
tempting  them  into  places  where  their  destruction  is  inevitable.^ 


* A gent'eman  who  was  bathing  some  time  ago  in  the  river  near  Cambridge,  is 
said  to  have  lost  his  life  by  venturing  among  some  weeds,  where  he  got  entangled. 
People  are  sometimes  seized  with  the  cramp  when  bathing,  by  ft^hlch  they  are  much 
endangered.  For  the  cure  of  the  cramp  when  swimming,  Dr.  Franklin  recom- 
mends a vigorous  and  violent  shock  of  the  part  affected,  by  suddenly  and  forcibly 
stretching  out  the  leg,  which  should  be  darted  out  of  the  water  into  the  air,  if  possible. 
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IF  YOU  FALL  INTO  THE  WATER,  OR  GET  OUT  OF  YOUR  DEPTH 

AND  CANNOT  SWIM, 

If  you  wish  to  drown  yourself,  kick  and  splash  about  as  violent- 
ly as  you  can,  and  you’ll  presently  sink.  On  the  contrary,  if, 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  you  are  lighter  than  the  water,  you 
avoid  all  violent  action,  and  calmly  and  steadily  strive  to  refrain 
from  drawing  in  your  breath  whilst  under  the  water,  and  to  keep 
your  head  raised  as  much  as  you  can,  and  gently,  but  constantly, 
move  your  hands  and  feet  in  a proper  direction,  there  may  be  a 
great  probability  of  your  keeping  afloat  until  some  aid  arrives. 

Men  are  drowned  by  raising  their  arms  above  water,  the  un- 
buoyed weight  of  which  depresses  the  head.  Other  animals  have 
neither  notion  nor  ability  to  act  in  a similar  manner,  and,  there- 
fore, swim  naturally.  When  a man  falls  into  deep  water,  he 
will  rise  to  the  surface,  and  will  continue  there  if  he  does  not 
elevate  his  hands.  If  he  move  his  hands  under  the  water  in  any 
manner  he  pleases,  his  head  will  rise  so  high  as  to  allow  him  free 
liberty  to  breathe ; and  if  he  move  his  legs  as  in  the  act  of  walk- 
ing, (or  rather  of  walking  up  stairs)  his  shoulders  will  rise  above 
the  water ; so  that  he  may  use  less  exertion  with  his  hands,  or 
apply  them  to  other  purposes. 

The  following  singular  instance  of  a man’s  life  being  saved  by 
very  simple  instructions  given  him  at  the  moment  of  danger,  is 
related  by  Mr  Nicholson,  in  his  Philosophical  Journal.  The 
)ship  Worcester  was  moored  off  Culpee,  in  the  Ganges,  in  Nov- 
ember, 1770.  One  of  the  men  who  was  employed  in  some  oc- 
cupation forward  about  the  cables,  slipped  into  the  water,  which 
I am  sure  was  running  seven  or  eight  knots  (or  miles)  an  hour, 
which  is  very  common  in  that  river.  On  the  alarm  being  given, 
most  of  those  who  were  upon  deck  ran  aft,  where  we  saw  the 
man’s  head  rise  above  the  water,  at  the  same  time  that  he  held 
up  both  his  hands,  Rnd  after  a few  seconds  splashing,  sunk  again. 
Soon  afterwards  he  rose  a second  time ; and  at  that  instant  the 
commanding  officer,  who  had  a hand  trumpet  in  his  hand,  called 
out  to  him — ‘ Kee'p  your  hands  down  in  the  water. ^ He  did  so,  and 
remained  a considerable  time  afloat,  while  one  of  the  boats  which 
were  riding  astern,  was  got  alongside  and  manned  ; and  this  re- 
lief was  also  retarded  by  a blunder  from  too  much  haste,  by 
which  she  was  cast  off  without  oars  on  board.*  His  fears. 


* When  a man  falls  overboard  at  sea,  the  moment  that  the  alarm  is  given,  the 
ship’s  helm  should  be  put  down,  and  she  should  be  hove  in  stays  ; an  object  that  can 
float  should  also  be  thrown  overboard  as  near  the  man  as  possible,  and  carefully 
kept  sight  of,  as  it  will  prove  a beacon,  towards  which  the  boat  should  pull  as  soon 
as  lowered  down.  A grand  primary  object  is  having  a boat  ready  to  lower  down 
at  a {moment’s  notice,  which  should  be  hoisted  up  at  the  stern  most  convenient;  the 
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roust  naturally  have  increased,  as  his  distance  from  the  ship  be- 
came greater  every  moment ; and  I suppose  this  impression  made 
iif.ii  forget  his  newly  acquired  art ; for  he  renewed  his  elevation 
h'S  luiuds  and  dashing  of  the  water,  and  again  sunk  ; but  soon 
‘ ose  again,  and  for  a short  time  obeyed  the  incessant  and  un- 
varied instruction  which  was  vociferated  to  him  through  the 
limpet.  Whenever  he  deviated  from  this  advice  he  sunk;. 
aud  he  had  disappeared  in  this  manner  at  least  Jive  times;  and 
had  been  carried  almost  out  of  hearing  before  the  boat  took  him 
up  ; wliicl),  however,  at  last  happened,  without  any  injury  to  his 
health,  as  he  took  an  oar,  and  assisted  in  rowing^ back  to  the  ship.'f 


Method  of  rendering  Assistance  to  a jyer soil  in  danger  of 

Dr  'owning. 

If  you  are  present  without  being  able  to  swim,  and  can  make 
him  hear  you,  direct  him,  as  in  the  case  of  the  seaman  of  the 
Worcester,  to  keep  his  hands  and  arms  under  water  until  assist- 
ance comes  : in  the  mean  time,  as  Drowning  men  catch  at 
straws  be  as  active  as  possible  in  throwing  towards  him  a rope 
or  a pole,  or  any  thing  which  may  help  to  bring  him  ashore  ; you 
need  not  doubt,  therefore,  that  he  will  eagerly  seize  whatever  you 
place  within  his  reach  to  assist  him  ; thus  you  may  succeed,  per- 
haps in  drawing  him  to  shore,  and  rescue  him  from  his  perilous 
situation.  Indeed  this  desirable  object  appears  attainable  by  the 
proper  use  of  a maifs  hat  and  pocket  handkerchief,  which,  being 
all  the  apparatus  necessary,  is  to  be  used  thus:  Spread  the  hand- 
kerchief on  the  ground,  and  place  a hat,  with  the  brim  down- 
w'ards,  on  the  middle  of  the  handkerchief ; and  then  tie  the 


lashings,  falls,  and  tackle,  to  be  ever  kept  clear,  and  a rudder,  tiller,  and  spare  oar, 
ever  to  be  kept  in  her,  and  when  dark  she  should  by  no  means  go  without  a lanthorn 
and  a compass.  There  should  also  be  kept  in  her  a rope  with  a running  bowline 
ready  to  fix  in,  or  throw  to  the  person  in  danger,  coils  of  small  rope  with  running 
bowlines,  should  also  be  kept  in  the  chains,  quarters,  and  abaft,  ready  to  throw 
over,  as  it  most  generally  occurs  that  men  pass  close  to  the  ship's  side,  and  have 
been  often  miraculously  saved  by  clinging  to  ropes, 

f If  a person  should  fall  out  of  a boat,  or  the  boat  upset  by  going  foul  of  a cable, 
ti.Q,  or  should  he  fall  off  the  quays,  or  indeed  fall  into  any  water  from  which  he 
could  not  extricate  himself,  but  must  wait  some  little  time  for  assistance,  had  lie 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  whip  off  his  hat,  and  hold  it  by  the  bnm,  placing  his 
lingers  within-side  the  crown,  and  hold  it  so,  (top  downwards)  he  would  be  able, 
by  this  method,  to  keep  his  mouth  well  above  water  till  assistance  should  reach 
him.  It  often  happens  that  danger  is  descried  long  before  we  are  involved  in  the 
peril,  and  time  enough  to  prepare  this  or  the  above  method  , and  a courageous  per- 
son would, in  seven  instances  out  often,  apply  To  them  with  success;  and  travellers, 
!n  fording  rivers  at  unknown  fords,  or  where  shalloivs  are  deceitful,  might  make 
use  of  these  methods  witli  advantage. 
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liandkerchief  round  the  hat  as  you  would  tie  up  a bundle,  keep- 
ing the  notes  as  near  the  centre  of  the  crown  as  may  be.  Now^ 
by  seizing  the  knots  in  one  hand^  and  keeping  the  opening  of  the 
hat  \ipwards,  a person  without  knowing  how  to  swim,  may,  fear- 
lessly, plunge  into  the  water  with  what  may  be  necessary  to  save 
the  life  of  a fellow-creature. 

The  beist  manner  in  which  an  expert  swimmer  can  lay  hold  of 
a person  he  wishes  to  save  from  sinking,is  to  grasp  firmly  his  arm 
between  the  shoulder  and  the  elbow  : this  will  prevent  him  from 
clasping  you  in  his  arms^  and  thus  forcing  you  under  water,  and 
perhaps  causing  you  to  sink  with  him.— See  Boszvorth, 


Plan^  recommended  by  the  Humane  Society^  Jhr  restoring  Sus-^ 
pended  Animation  in  cases  of  DROWNING. 


As  soon  as  the  body  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  it  should  be 
stripped  of  any  clothes  it  may  have  on,  and  be  immediately  well 
dried.  It  should  then  be  wrapped  in  dry  warm  blankets,  or  in 
the  spare  clothes  taken  from  some  of  the  by-standers,  and  be  re- 
moved as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  nearest  house  that  can  be  got* 
convenient  for  the  purpose : the  fittest  will  be  one  that  has  a tol- 
erably large  apartment,  in  which  a fire  is  ready,  or  can  be  made, 
but  if  the  weather  happen  to  be  warm,  and  the  sun  to  shine  m 
the  room  strongly,  the  body  may  be  laid  on  some  dry  clothes, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays,  to  restore  its  heat,  while  the  win- 
dows should  be  kept  open. 


The  body  may  be  carried  in  men’s  arms,  or  laid  upon  a door  ; 
or  in  case  the  house  be  at  a distance  from  the  place,  if  a cart  can 
be  procured,  let  the  body  be  placed  in  it  on  one  side,  upon  some 
straw,  with  the  head  and  upper  parts  somewhat  raised ; and  m 
this  position  a brisk  motion  will  do  no  harm.  Whatever  be  the 
mode  of  carrying  it,  particular  care  should  be  taken,  that  the 
head  be  neither  suffered  to  hang  backwards,  nor  to  bmd  down 
with  the  chin  upon  the  breast. 

When  arrived  at  the  house,  lay  the  body  on  a mattress,  or  a 
doubled  blanket,  spread  upon  a low  table,  of  upon  a door  support- 
ed by  stools  ; the  head  and  chest  being- elevated  by  pillows. 

As  the  air  of  a room  is  very  soon  rendered  impure  by  a num- 
ber ol‘  people  breathing  in  it,  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  to  avoid 
the  confusion  attending  a crowd,  no  more  persons  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  apartment  where  the  body  is  placed,  than  are  ne- 
cessary to  assist  immediately  in  the  recovery  ; in  general,  six  will 
be  found  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  these  should  be  the  most 
active  and  intelligeiU  of  the  by-sta o-lers. 
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It  will  be  found  most  Convenient  to  divide  the  assistants  intd 
two  sets,  one  set  being  employed  in  restoring  the  heat  of  the 
body,  while  the  other  begins  an  artificial  breathing  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

An  assistant  taking  his  station  at  the  head  of  the  drowned 
body,  is  to  introduce  the  small  end  of  a hollow  piece  of  wood,  or 
its  place  may  be  tolerably  well  supplied  by  means  of  a card,  or 
a piece  ol‘  stiff’  paper  or  leather,  rolled  lip  in  the  shape  of  a fun- 
riel,  and  tied  with  a piece  of  twine  or  strong  thread,  into  either 
of  the  nostrils,  and  keep  it  fast  there  with  the  right  hand,  whilst 
rvith  the  left,  he  carefully  closes  up  the  other  nostril  and  mouth. 
A second  assistant  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  must  now 
endeavour  to  blow  wind  into  the  lungs,  by  putting  in  the  pipe 
of  a pair  of  common  bellows  ; and  if  no  bellows  can  be  got,  an 
assistant  should  try  to  inflate  the  lungs  by  blowing  into  the  nos- 
stril  through  a reed,  quill,  or  other  small  pipe,  with  his  breath, 
into  the  wide  end  of  the  wooden  tube  before  mentioned,  with 
sufficient  force  to  raise  the  chest.  To  prevent  any  air  from  pas- 
sing down  the  gullet,  and  so  getting  into  the  stomach,  a third 
assistant,  stationed  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  should  press  the 
upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe  gently  backwards  with  his  left  hand, 
keeping  his  right  hand  lightly  spread  out  upon  the  breast.  As 
soon  as  the  lungs  are  filled  with  air,  the  first  assistant  is  to  un- 
stop the  mouth,  and  the  third  to  expel  the  air  again,  by  press- 
ing moderately  on  the  breast.  The  same  operation  is  to  be  re- 
peated in  a regular  and  steady  manner,  until  natural  breathing 
l)egins,  or  until  this,  and  the  other  means  have  been  persisted 
in  for  at  least  six  hours,  without  any  appearance  of  returning  life. 

Very  often  the  first  attempts  to  inflate  the  lungs  in  this  way 
do  not  succeed.  When  that  is  the  case,  let  an  assistant,  by 
means  of  his  finger  introduced  into  the  throat,  depress  and  draw 
forward  the  tongue,  and  then,  with  a piece  of  sponge,  or  a corner 
of‘  a towel,  remove  any  frothy  matter  that  may  be  lodged  about 
the  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe  ; while  one  set  of  the  assistants 
is  thus  engaged  in  performing  artificial  respiration,  the  other 
should  be  employed  in  communicating  heat  to  the  body.  The 
warm  bath  has  been  usually  recommended  for  this  purpose  ; but, 
wrapping  the  body  in  blankets,  or  woollen  clothes,  strongly 
wrung  out  of  warm  water,  and  renewing  them  as  they  grow  cool, 
besides  being  a speedier  and  more  practicable  method  of  impart- 
ing heat,  has  this  great  advantage,  that  it  admits  of  the  opera- 
tion of  inflating  the  lungs  being  carried  on  without  interruption. 

Until  a sufficient  quantity  of  warm  water  can  be  got  ready, 
other  methods  of  restoring  warmth  may  be  employed  ; such  as 
tire  application  of  dry  warm  blankets  round  the  body  and  limbs; 
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Bags  of  warm  grains  or  sarid,  bladders  or  bottles  of  hot  water, 
er  hot  bricks  applied  to  the  hands,  feet,  and  under  the  arm-pits, — 
the  bottles  and  bricks  being  covered  with  flannel : or  the  body  may 
be  placed  before  the  fire,  or  in  the  sunshine,  if  strong  at  the  time, 
and  be  gently  rubbed  by  the  assistants  with  their  warm  hands, 
or  with  cloths  heated  at  the  fire  or  by  a warming  pan. 

The  restoration  of  heat  should  always  be  gradual,  and  the 
warmth  applied  ought  never  to  be  greater  than  can  be  comfort- 
ably borne  by  the  assistants.  If  the  weather  happen  to  be  cold, 
and  especially  if  the  body  has  been  exposed  to  it  for  some  time, 
heat  should  be  applied  in  a very  low  degree  at  first : and  if  the 
weather  be  extremely  cold,  and  the  body  when  stripped,  feel  cold 
and  nearly  in  the  same  condition  with  one  that  is  frozen,  it  will 
be  necessary  at  first  to  rub  it  well  with  snow,  or  wash  it  with 
cold  water ; the  sudden  application  of  heat  in  such  cases,  having 
been  found  very  pernicious.  In  a short  time,  however,  warmth 
must  be  gradually  applied. 

When  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  skin  has  in  any  degree 
recovered  its  sensibility,  let  an  assistant  moisten  his  hand  with 
the  spirit  of  hartshorn,  or  eau  de  luce,  and  hold  it  closely  ap- 
plied to  one  part : in  this  way  evaporation  is  prevented,  and  the 
full  stimulant  effect  of  the  application  obtained.  An  ointment 
composed  of  an  equal  quantity  of  spirit  of  hartshorn  and  sal  lad 
oil,  well  shaken  together,  would  appear  to  be  sufficiently  stimu- 
lating for  the  purpose,  and  as  it  evaporates  very  slowly,  will  ad- 
mit of  being  rubbed  on  without  producing  cold... The  places  to 
which  such  remedies  are  usually  applied,  are  the  wrists,  ancles, 
temples,  and  the  parts  opposite  the  stomach  and  heart. 

A glyster  may  now  be  appjied,  consisting  of  a mutchkin  or 
more  of  water  moderately  warmed,  with  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  table  spoonfuls  of  spirit  of  hartshorn,  a heaped  tea  spoonful 
of  strong  mustard,  or  a table  spoonful  of  essence  of  peppermint : 
in  defect  of  one  or  other  of  these,  half  a gill  or  more  of  rum, 
brandy,  or  gin,  may  be  added,  dr  the  warm  water  given  alone. 
This  step,  however,  need  not  be  taken,  until  artificial  respira- 
tion has  been  begun ; for  it  will  answer  but  little  purpose  to  sti- 
mulate the  heart  through  the  medium  of  the  intestines,  unless 
we,  at  the  same  time,  supply  the  left  cavity  with  blood  fitted  to 
act  upon  it ; which  we  cannot  do  without  first  removing  the  col- 
lapsed state  of  the  lungs,  and  promoting  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  them  by  a regular  inflation. 

As  the  stomach  is  a highly  sensible  part,  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  heart  and  brain,  the  introduction  of  some 
moderately  warm  and  stimulating  liquor  into  it,  seems  well 
calculated  to  rouse  the  dormant  powers  of  life.  This  can  be 
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very  easily  done  by  means  of  a syringe.*  The  quantity  of  fiuid 
thrown  in,  ouglit  not  to  exceed  half  a mutchkin,  and  may  be 
citlier  warm  wine  or  water,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  other  of 
tlie  stimulating  matters  recommended  above — using,  however, 
only  half  the  quantities  mentioned  there. 

As  soon  as  the  pulse  or  beating  of  the  heart  can  be  felt,  tlie 
inside  of  the  nostrils  may  be  occasionally  touched  with  a feather 
dipt  in  spirits  of  hartshorn,  or  sharp  mustard  ; it  being  found  by 
experience,  that  any  irritation  given  to  the  nose,  has  considerable 
inliuence  in  exciting  the  action  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  res- 
piration. 

When  the  several  means  recommended  above,  have  been 
steadily  pursued  for  an  hour  or  more,  without  any  appearance 
of  returning  life,  electricity  should  be  tried ; experience  having 
shown  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimidi  yet  known, 
and  capable  of  exciting  contraction  in  the  heart  and  other  muscles 
of  the  body,  after  every  other  stimulus  had  ceased  to  produce  the 
least  effect.  Moderate  shocks  are  found  to  answer  best,  and 
these  should,  at  intervals,  be  passed  through  the  chest  in  differ- 
ent directions,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  rouse  the  heart  to  action. 
As  soon  as  the  shock  is  given,  let  the  lungs  be  emptied  of  the  air 
they  contain,  and  fflled  again  with  fresh  air ; then  pass  another 
sliock, — and  repeat  this  until  the  heart  is  brought  into  action. 

AVhen  the  patient  is  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  swal- 
low, he  should  be  put  into  a warm  bed,  with  his  head  and 
shoulders  somewhat  raised  by  means  of  pillows.  Plenty  of  warm 
wine,  whey,  ale-posset,  or  other  light  and  moderately  nourishing" 
drink,  should  now  be  given  ; and  gentle  sweating  promoted,  by 
wrapping  the  feet  and  legs  in  flannels  well  wrung  out  of  hot 
water. 

The  patient  should  on  no  account  be  left  alone,  until  the  senses 
are  perfectly  restored,  and  he  be  able  to  assist  himself:  several 
persons  having  relapsed  and  l>een  lost,  from  want  of  proper  at- 
tention to  them,  after  the  vital  functions  w'ere,  to  all  appearance, 
completely  established.  ‘ 

Either  from  the  distension  wdiieh  the  arteries  of  the  lungs 
have  suffered,  or  from  the  sudden  change  from  great  coldness  to 
considerable  warmth,  it  now  and  then  happens,  that  tlie  patient 
is  attacked,  soon  after  recovery,  with  inflammation  of  some  of  the 
parts  within  the  chest.  This  occurrence  is  pointed  out  by  jmin 
in  the  breast  or  side,  increased  on  inspiration,  and  accompanied 
with  frequent,  and  full  or  hard  pulse,  and  sometimes  with  cough. 
Here  the  taking  away  some  blood  from  the  arm,  or  the  applU 


* Spring.’,  called  by  the  lower  classes  in  Scotland,  a Squirt  cr, Scooter. 
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cation  of  cupping-glasses,  leaches,  or  a blister,  over  the  seat  of 
the  pain  will  be  very  proper;  but  the  necessity  for  these  measures,, 
as  well  as  the  time  for  putting  them  in  practice,  should  be  leit  to 
the  judgment  and  discretion  ot  a medical  person. — Dull  pain  in 
the  head,  lasting  sometimes  for  two  or  three  days,  is  by  no  means 
an  unfrequent  complaint  in  those  who  are  recovered  from  this 
and  from  the  other  states  of  suspended  animation,  and  here  also  a 
moderate  bleeding  from  the  neck,  either  with  the  lancet  or  with 
cupping-glasses,  may  prove  serviceable. 

The  only  circumstance  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  re- 
covery, is  such  a degree  of  injury  being  done  to  the  brain,  heart, 
or  lungs,  as  renders  them  incapable  of  having  their  proper  func- 
tions ao-ain  renewed.  The  importance  of  this  conclusion  cannot 
be  too  strongly  enforced,  and  the  most  lively  hope  is  entertained, 
that  in  thus  endeavouring  to  impress  it  on  the  public,  it  may  ani- 
mate the  humane  and  benevolent  to  use  every  exertion,  and  not 
to  cease  from  employing  the  several  means  recommended,  until 
many  hours  have  elapsed  ; nor  ever  abandon  a case,  without  a 
trial,  unless  indubitable  marks  of  complete  and  permanent  death 
evidently  appear.  In  fact,  under  almost  any  circumstances,  a 
recovery  should  be  attempted ; for  let  us  ever  hold  in  view  the 
possibility,  that  the  person  “ is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  and  re- 
member, that  even  an  unsuccessful  trial  will  afford  us  the  heart- 
felt satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have  done  our  duty. 

From  considering  that  a drowning  person  is  surrounded  by 
w ater  instead  of  air,  and  that  in  this  situation  he  makes  strong 
and  repeated  efforts  to  breathe,  we  should  expect  that  the  water 
would  enter  and  completely  fill  the  lungs.  This  opinion,  indeed, 
was  once  very  general,  and  it  still  continues  to  prevail  among  the 
common  people.  Experience,  however,  has  shewn,  that  unless 
the  body  lies  so  long  in  the  water,  as  to  have  its  living  principle 
entirely  destroyed,  the  quantity  of  ffuid  present  in  the  lungs  is 
inconsiderable.  In  the  efforts  made  by  a drowning  person,  to 
draw  in  air,  the  water  rushes  into  the  mouth  and  throat,  ar  ’ is 
applied  to  these  muscles,  which  immediately  contract  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  shut  up  the  passage  into  the  lungs.  This  contract- 
ed state  continues  as  long  as  the  muscles  retain  the  principle  of 
life,  upon  wdiich  the  power  of  muscular  contraction  depends ; 
wOien  that  is  gone,  they  become  relaxed,  and  the  water  enters  the 
wind-pipe  and  completely  fills  it. 

When  a body  has  lain  in  the  water  for  some  time,  the  skin  will 
appear  livid,  the  eyes  bloodshot,  and  the  countenance  bloated 
and  swollen ; but  these  appearances,  though  certainly  unfa- 
vourable, do  not  absolutely  prove  that  life  is  irrecoverably  gone. 

In  the  case  of  drowning,  no  injury  is  done  to  any  of  llie  parts 
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essential  to  life  ; but  the  right  cavity  of  the  heart,  together  with 
the  veins  and  arteries  leading  to  and  from  that  cavity,  are  turgid 
witii  blood,  whilst  every  other  part  is  almost  drained  of  it. 

From  this  we  see,  that  the  practice  of  holding  up  the  bodies 
of  drowned  persons  by  the  heels,  or  rolling  them  about  in  a cask, 
is  unnecessary  ; the  lungs  not  being  filled  with  any  thing  that  can 
be  discharged  in  this  way.  And,  farther,  that  such  a practice  is 
highly  dangerous,  as  the  violence  attending  it,  may  readily  burst 
some  of  those  vessels  which  are  already  overcharged  with  blood, 
and  thus  convert,  what  was  only  suspended  animation,  into  abso- 
lute death. 

The  operation  of  blowing  wind  into  the  lungs,  is  a perfectly 
safe,  and  much  more  effectual  method  of  removing  any  frothy 
matter  they  may  contain  ; and  whilst  it  promotes  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  them,  also  renders  it  capable  of  stimulating  the 
left  cavity  of  the  heart,  and  exciting  it  to  contraction, 


MUJiVS  TO  BE  USED  IN  CASES  OF  SHIPWRECK. 

From  the  Cheap  Magazine.* 

There  is  no  character,’'  says  Chauron,  ‘‘more  glorious; 
,none  more  attractive  of  universal  admiration  and  respect,  than 
that  of  helping  those  who  are  in  no  condition  of  helping  them- 
selves;” and  of  all  the  helpless  situations  in  the  world,  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  conceive  one  more  so,  than  that  of  the  poor  ship- 
wrecked mariner,  whom  the  pitiless  tempest  has  driven  on  our 
coast.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  men  of  genius  and  of  talent, 
have  busied  their  thoughts  so  much  of  late,  in  order  to  devise 
the  best  possible  method  of  giving  a timely  and  speedy  relief  in 
cases  of  such  emergency. 

It  being  the  great  object  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  to  establish  a 
communication  betwixt  the  vessel  and  the  shore  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  various  methods  have  been  invented  and  pointed 
out  for  this  purpose. 

A COMMON  PAPER  KITE, 

launched  from  the  vessel,  and  driven  by  the  wind  to  the  shore, 
has  been  supposed  capable  of  conveying  a piece  of  packthread  to 
which  a larger  rope  might  be  attached  and  drawn  on  board. 

A SMALL  BALLOON 

raised  by  parificd  air,  might  be  made  to  answer  the  same  purpose, 


•••  A periodical  publication,  lately  published  by  G.  Miller  and  Son,  Haddington. 
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and,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  had  the  discovery  of  Montgolfier 
produced  no  other  benefit,  it  would  on  this  account  be  of  great 
importance. 

A SKY-EOCKET, 

of  a large  diameter,  has  also  been  considered  as  capable  of  an 
equal  service,  and,  indeed,  this  method  seems  the  best ; for,  be- 
sides the  velocity  of  the  discharge,  could  it  be  brought  to  act 
during  the  night,  it  must  both  point  out  the  situation  of  the  ship 
and  the  direction  that  the  line  took  in  flying  ashore. 

AN  EMPTY  CASK 

has  been  also  recommended  to  be  thrown  from  the  vessel  with  a 
line  attached  to  it,  but  it  having  been  found  by  experience  that 
nothing  can  reach  the  beach  having  a line  to  it,  (the  surf  taking 
the  bite  of  the  line,  and  preventing  its  landing,)  no  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  this  method. 


Mr,  BelTs  method. 

Besides  the  above,  a method  was  invented  so  early  as  1791  by 
a Mr.  Bell,  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  by  which  a communication 
might  be  established  from  a vessel  to  the  shore,  and  a landing 
effected,  without  any  other  assistance  than  what  it  afforded.  This 
was  simply  by  firing  a Rope  on  sliore^  attached  to  a Ball.,  by 
means  of  which  it  was  kept  fast  or  lodged  in  the  earth,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  a person  on  a raft  might  easily  haul  himself  on  shore 
by  it.  An  experiment,  in  corroboration  of  this  fact,  was  made, 
on  the  S9th  August  1791,  at  Woolwich,  from  a boat  moored  in 
the  Thames  ; and  which,  as  far  as  it  could  demonstrate  the  utility 
of  such  a scheme,  certainly  did  so ; for  by  means  of  the  line, 
thrown  to  the  distance  of  150  yards  on  shore,  attached  to  the  ball, 
Mr.  Bell  and  another  man  worked  themselves  on  shore  upon  a 
raft  of  empty  casks  ; and  so  confident  was  this  gentleman  of  the 
success  of  his  plan  in  more  hazardous  situations,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  declared  himself,  ‘‘  ready  to  undertake  to  land  with  such  a 
float  (as  he  describes)  upon  a lee-shore  any  where  upon  tlie  coast, 
when  it  might  be  deemed  unsafe  for  a boat  to  make  good  its 
landing.  This  scheme,  could  it  have  been  found  to  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  would  indeed  have  been  a 
fortunate  discovery  for  mankind,  for  all  the  other  methods,  it 
must  be  observed,  depend  on  assistance  from  the  shore,  and  many 
cases  of  shipwreck  may  be  supposed  to  occur  in  places  remote 
from  the  habitation  of  man,  and  where  no  friendly  hand  is  in 
readiness  on  the  beaeh  to  lend  its  requisite  aid,  even  allowing 
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tliat  tlioee  on  board  had  found  it  practicable  to  establish  the  com- 
munication by  one  of  the  means  formerly  mentioned*. 

Eiit,  alas  ! Mr.  Bell  seems  to  have  formed  a very  erroneous  or 
inaciequate  idea  of  the  nature  of  a sea-storm  ; and  it  unfortun- 
ately so  happens,  that  the  mournful  scenes  of  such  calamities  as 
we  wish  to  guard  against,  present  a very  different  appearance 
from  the  calm  and  tranquil  banks  of  the  Thames  on  an  autumnal 
day  ! Had  Mr.  Bell  witnessed  what  we  have  seen,  instead  of 
having  declared  his  willingness  to  land  with  his  float  any  w^here 
upon  the  coast,  he  must  at  once  have  seen  the  fallacy  of  the  whole 
scheme,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  helpless  mariner  even 
assisting  himself  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  load  and  fire  a mortar, 
if  ever  a true  description  was  given  of  the  situation  of  a sailor  in 
that  calamitous  season  of  complicated  distress,  w^hen  all  his  hopes 
are  blasted,  and  he  is  driven  to  desperation  by  shipwTeck,  it  is  that 
wdiere  he  is  described  in  the  Psalms,  as  “ reeling  to  and  fro  like 
a drunken  man,  and  being  at  his  wits  end.*”  And  can  a drunken 
man^  unable  for  a moment  to  balance  himself,  or  obtain  a firm 
footing,  be  supposed  to  be  able  to  load  and  fire  a mortar  ? Can 
a man  in  a state  of  distraction,  at  his  wits  end,  be  imagined  cap- 
able of  going  about  a business  that  requires  deliberation  and 
thought,  if  it  was  no  more  than  in  the  manner  of  laying  the  line 
and  pointing  the  gun  ? When  the  deck  heaves  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  then,  alas  ! it  is  not  the  time  for  the  feeble  mariner 
to  quit  his  hold.  When  the  pelting  of  the  storm  is  unremitting 
in  its  operations,  and  conflicting  surges  sweep  in  ungovernable 
fury  over  the  barge,  the  only  security  that  remains  to  the  poor 
affrighted  sailor  is  his  lashings.  If  any  communication  can  then 
l)e  effected  with  the  shore  by  a mortar,  it  must  be  by  a method 
directly  the  reverse  of  Mr.  BelPs. 

THE  FIRING  A ROPE  OVER  THE  VESSEL 

from  the  shore  in  such  a manner  that  it  falls  on  board,  seems,  in 
.such  cases,  the  most  rational  method  that  should  be  had  recourse 
to. 

Such  was  the  idea  that  struck  our  correspondent  Humanus, 
upon  witnessing  some  melancholy  scenes  of  shipwreck  soon  after 
Mr.  Bell’s  experiment  was  tried  on  the  Thames.  “Very  little 
penetration  (he  says)  was  necessary,  to  convince  him  of  the  utter 


* In  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  June,  1813,  an  experiment  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  made  with  a ball  sewed  in  canvas,  which  the  writer  says,  he  fired  from  a ship, 
with  aline  attached  to  it:  He  adds,  that  it  is  a principle,  perhaps  not  generally 
known,  that  a small  line  will  draw  the  largest  rope  when  afloat  in  the  water — and 
suggests,  ‘‘  that  20  yards  of  rope,  with  a weight  at  one  end,  placed  where  it  might 
easily  be  got  at,  as  it  might  be  thrown  into  any  window,  might  prevent  the  dreadful 
necessity  people  are  often  under,  in  case  of  fire  in  London,  to  throw  themseives  out.”" 
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Wnpossibility  of  any  such  effort  as  Mr.  Bell  describes,  being 
made  from  the  vessels  in  distress,  even  if  they  had  been  provided 
with  the  necessary  apparatus ; Avhile  he  at  once  discovered  the 
ease  by  which  a communication  with  a vessel  from  the  shore  could 
have  been  effected,  by  firing  a rope  over  lier^  attached  to  a bally 
by  means  of  a mortar^  at  a certain  elevation^  upon  the  same 
principle  that  the  harpoon  guns  were  made  to  throw  lines  and 
affix  them  to  the  whales  in  the  Greenland  seas. 

From  this  consideration  the  thought  came  across  his  mind, 
that  were  a society  instituted  in  Dunbar,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  affording  relief  to  shipwrecked  seamen,  and  in  possession  of  a 
mortar  for  the  purpose  of  projecting  a rope  over  a ship  in  dis- 
tress among  the  other  apparatus  judged  necessary,  many  valuable 
lives  might  be  saved  on  that  part  of  the  coast : and  having  com- 
municated his  sentiments  to  a few  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance, 
(some  of  whom  are  still  alive)  they  readily  entered  into  his  views, 
and  joined  with  alacrity  in  order  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  his 
wishes.  Having  met  and  constituted  themselves  into  a society, 
for  the  humane  purpose  already  specified,  and  given  their  assent 
to  a set  of  rules  and  regulations  purposely  framed  for  their 
government,  they  lost  not  a moment  in  proceeding  to  carry  their 
plan  into  execution. 

Having  no  doubt,  that  a declaration  of  their  sentiments  and 
resolutions  would  prove  highly  satisfactory  and  acceptable  to  a 
society,  which  had  given  such  evidence  of  their  attachment  to  the 
interests  of  humanity,  by  the  patronage  and  encouragement  they 
had  afforded  Mr.  Bell,  a letter,  with  the  intelligence,  was  dis- 
patched to  be  laid  before  ‘‘  the  Society  for  encouraging  arts, 
nmnufactures  and  commerce,”  at  the  same  time  intimating  a wish, 
that  that  society  would  be  pleased  to  send  them  a mortar  such  as 
had  been  used  in  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Bell,  the  better  to  en- 
able them,  in  the  infancy  of  their  institution,  to  carry  their  be- 
nevolent plan  into  immediate  effect.  To  this  letter  the  following 
very  polite  answer  was  returned  : 

Adelphi,  January  26th,  1793. 

Sir, — Your  letter,  on  preserving  the  lives  of  persons  shipwreck- 
ed, having  been  read  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  I am  directed  to  acquaint 
you,  that,  by  our  rules,  all  premiums  from  this  Society,  are  in- 
tended only  for  tliat  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  the 
Dominion  of  Wales,  and  Town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  unless 
expressly  mentioned  to  the  contrary,  and,  therefore,  how  much 
soever  the  Society  may  be  inclined  to  applaud  your  humane  in- 
tentions, they  cannot  agree  to  your  request  of  sending  you  a 
mortar,  Sic.  more  especially  as  the  plan  proposed  by  you  is  not 
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new  to  them,  having  some  time  since  been  communicated  by  a 
French  gentleman,  as  intended  to  be  put  in  practice  in  France, 
and  the  author  mentions  in  his  letter  his  intention  of  printing  a 
full  account  of  the  scheme,  and  sending  a copy  here  as  soon  as 

published;  but  this  we  have  not  yet  received The  French 

account  came  to  me  about  a month  after  the  Society  had  voted 
the  Bounty  to  Mr.  Bell,  but  on  duly  considering  all  circumstances, 
it  should  seem  Mr.  Bclfs  plan,  provided  vessels  were  furnished 
with  the  necessary  apparatus,  is  far  the  most  eligible  of  the  two; 
notwithstanding  which,  your  intention  is  so  laudable,  and  the 
plan  of  your  Society  so  well  and  so  properly  considered  and  di- 
gested, that  I most  heartily  wish  you  success  in  the  execution  of 
it,  and  am.  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

To  Hum  ANUS.  Sam.  More. 

Upon  this  letter,  (the  original  of  which  is  now  in  our  posses- 
sion,) we  wmild  only  remark,  that  although  every  Society  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  make  and  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations 
for  \hemseives  as  they  please,  we  cannot  help  testifying  our  sur- 
prise at  the  illiberal  policy,  which  induced  ‘The  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,’’^  to  ex- 
clude their  northern  neighbours,  the  poor  sons  of  Caledonia,  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  on  this  side  the  Tweed,  from  the 
benefit  of  their  Institution.  In  the  present  instance,  they  must 
at  once  perceive,  that  the  Scots  have  not  ahvays  been  destitute  of 
the  inventive  faculty,  and  the  zvant  of  discernment  they  themselves 
have  manifested,  in  giving  the  preference  to  a method,  which,  as 
might  have  been  naturally  expected,  has  since  fallen  to  disuse, 
or  rather  from  the  beginning  turned  out  abortive,  to  another, 
certainly  infinitely  better  calculated  to  be  practically  useful;  and, 
which,  under  the  auspices  of  Captain  Manby,  has  been  already 
productive  of  such  essential  benefit.  But  for  this  discouraging 
letter,  our  informant  assures  us,  the  method  of  saving  shipwTecked 
seamen,  by  what  has  been  since  styled  Captain  Manby’s  inven- 
tion,” would  have  been  communicated  to  the  world,  and  most 
likely  put  in  practice  on  the  British  coast,  long  before  the  dread- 
ful events  of  tlie  18th  February  1807,  to  which  the  Captain  as- 
cribes the  origin  of  his  discovery. 

‘‘  This  refusal,”  to  use  the  words  of  our  correspondent,  from 
the  only  quarter  to  which  in  our  outset,  we  could  apply,  with  any 
prospect  of  being  heard,  although  conveyed  in  the  politest  man- 
ner, and  couched  in  terms  that  did  honour  to  the  worthy  gentle- 
man, who  then  filled  the  office  of  Secretary,  had  a most  sensible 
effect  in  damping  the  spirits  of  our  little  party,  and  as  it  seemed 
the  decided  opinion  of  a Society  that  should  have  been  supjx>sed 
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Better  qualified  to  decide  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  res- 
pective plans  than  the  parties  concerned,  that  Mr.  Belfs  was  by 
tar  the  most  eligible  of  the  two,"*  we  were  discouraged  from  pro- 
ceeding farther  in  the  business,  and  I,  young  in  years  and  ex- 
perience, had  no  other  alternative,  than  the  mortification  to  see 
the  matter  drop  at  the  time.” 

It  is  not  our  most  distant  intention,  in  making  these  circum- 
stances known,  to  derogate  from  the  justly  acquired  fame  ot 
Captain  Manby  ; for  although,  from  a comparison  of  dates,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  not  the  original  inventor,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  first  person  in  Great  Britain  who  thought  of,  and 
made  known,  the  method  of  saving  the  lives  of  shipwrecked  sea- 
men, by  projecting  a rope  over  a stranded  vessel ; nor,  consider- 
ing what  we  know  of  the  exertions  of  that  individual  (who  made 
-the  above  communication  at  such  an  early  period,)  to  bring  his 
scheme  into  immediate  notice  and  utility,  can  we  allow  that  the 
Captain  possesses  a superiority  of  claim  to  the  merit  of  the  dis- 
covery, on  the  ground,  that  he  has  not  only  produced  but  proved 
it,  for  we  question  much,  whether,  in  existing  circumstances,  and 
in  the  face  of  such  discouraging  impediments,  he  would  have 
done  more  than  the  other  did ; and  believing,  as  we  do,  that 
when  a person  does  every  thing  in  his  power,  nothing  more  can 
be  required  of  him*,  yet  we,  nevertheless,  consider  Captain 
Manby  as  having  been  well  entitled  to  the  national  bounty  a- 
warded  him.  We  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  illustrious  few 
who  occasionally  spring  up  to  bless  the  present  scene,  by  acting 
the  godlike  part  of  benefactors  to  the  human  race ; and  he  will 
ever  rank  high  in  our  estimation,  for  the  great  exertions  he  has 
undergone,  in  bringing  an  invention  so  interesting  to  humanity, 
to  such  a degree  of  perfection,... for  the  improvements  he  has 
made  in  the  construction  and  use  of  the  apparatus,... for  the  fa- 
cility he  has  pointed  out  for  accelerating  its  movements,.., and  for 
the  indefatigable  zeal  he  has  evinced,  to  ascertain  the  places  along 


* In  a letter,  dated  Dec.  14th,  iSio,  which  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Magazine 
for  Jan.  iSii,  Mr.  Carey  of  Islington,  says  “ that  with  the  exception  of  a small  and 
not  necessary  addition,”  the  invention  originated  with  him,  and  was  communicated 
to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  that  Magazine,  for  Nov,  1803.  And  in  the 
same  Magazine  for  Aug.  1S12,  in  a letter  signed  C.  Humphries,  Morcton,  Hamp- 
stead, near  Exeter,  the  writer  asserts,  that,  among  other  inventions,  he  communicated 
the  “ method  of  shooting  a line  or  rope  affixed  to  a grapple,  from  the  shore  to  a ship 
in  distress,  to  the  Governor  of  the  Trinity  House,  London,  in  the  month  of  Decern. 
1799;  but  neither  of  these  dates,  it  must  be  observed,  are  so  early  as  the  coramuni- 
ration  of  our  correspondent,  which,  as  far  as  we  have  any  opportunity  of  knowing, 
is  the  first  on  record,  on  the  method  of  saving  shipwrecked  seamen  by  firing  a rope 
ever  them,  that  has  been  made  by  a British  subject. 
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the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  where  it  may  be  deposited  and 
established  to  the  best  advantage.* 

The  most  simple  apparatus  according  to  this  plan,  is 

A MORTAR,  AND  A ROPE  ATTACHED  TO  A BALL. 

In  the  use  of  these,  a sufficient  quantity  of  powder  must  be 
used,  and  the  mortar  so  pointed  and  elevated,  that  a rope,  pro- 
jected from  it  over  a vessel  in  distress^  may  go  clear  over  and 
fall  on  board. — This  being  accomplished,  the  most  material  part 
of  the  business  may  be  said  to  be  effected,  for  by  means  of  one 
rope,  however  small,  as  many  more,  or  of  such  dimensions  as  may 
be  judged  necessary,  can  be  drawn  on  board  ; and  according  tu 
the  old  adage,  Give  a sailor  a rope  and  he  will  not  drown.’’ 

A number  of  useful  hints  respecting  the  construction  and  use 
of  the  apparatus  ; the  best  method  of  securing  the  rope  to  the 
ball ; of  laying  it  so  as  to  keep  clear  of  entanglement ; of  having 
it  always  ready  in  case  of  emergency  ; of  preventing  it  from 
taking  fire  by  the  discharge ; of  the  application  of  the  mortar, 
&c.  &c. ; witli  an  account  of  several  valuable  improvements  for 
making  the  sliot  hold,  by  means  of  a barb,  so  that  a boat  may  be 
hauled  off',  when  the  crew  are  incapable  of  the  smallest  exertion, 
or  of  laying  hold  of  the  rope  when  thrown  on  board  ; for  facili- 
tating the  expeditious  movement  of  the  necessary  apparatus  to  a 
distance,  or  wFiere  a vessel  is  in  danger  of  immediately  breaking 
up  ; for  bringing  on  shore  women,  children,  the  sick  and  the 
wounded,  by  means  of  a sliding  cot ; and,  for  affording  relief  to 
a vessel  shipwrecked  in  a dark  tempestuous  night,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
may  be  learned  from  Captain  Manby’s  publication ; and  we  only 
regret,  that  an  inferior  edition  has  not  been  printed,  so  that  it 
might  have  become  more  accessible  to  the  community  in  general. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  labours  of 
Captain  Manby  as  having  been  extremely  useful,  and  fondly 
cherish  the  pleasing  hope,  that  an  invention,  which  promises  to 
be  so  beneficial  to  the  human  race,  may  soon  be  adopted,  not  onl  y 
all  over  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  of  France,  (where  it  can 
l)e  usetl  with  effect)  but  on  those  of  every  maritime  nation  under 
licaven  ! 


^ Injustice  to  Captain  Manby,  we  beg  leave  instate,  that  since  the  pubiication^ 
of  the  above  particulars  in  our  Magazine,  we  have  received  a letter  from  that  gen- 
tleman, in  which  he  politely  assures  us,  that  in  all  his  various  productions,  he  has  (to 
use  his  own  words)  “ availed  himself  of  no  man’s  labour,  nor  profited  by  any  one’s 
ability ; that  the  whole  is  the  result  of  infinite  reflection,  intense  application,  much 
time,  and  great  expense;  being  the  incessant  toil  of  upwards  of  eight  years,  devoted 
solely  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  design;*’  and  remarks,  that  was  this 
an  object  to  him,  he  could  produce  evidence,  that  the  throwing  a rope  was  attempted 
by  him  previous  to  the  year  17S3,  when  he  left  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
\Voolwich- 
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Although  it  does  not  appear  that  a better  method  has  yet 
been  conceived  of  saving  the  lives  of  seamen,  when  v^rec  et  on 
a rocky  coast,  or  in  situations  where  the  vessel  drives  up  a mos 
close  to  the  beach,  than  that  of  establishing  a communication  e 
twixt  the  ship  and  the  shore,  by  means  of  a rope  thlo^\n 
vessel,  in  the  manner  already  described ; yet,  in  cases  o s iip 
wreck,  on  alow  sandy  coast,  or  where  the  vessel  ^ s lan 

ed  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  the  LIh  It-hO A T may  cer 
tainly  be  resorted  to  as  the  most  likely  mean  to  ensure  success. 

Various  descriptions  of  Boats  have  been  invented  from  time  to 
time,  which,  on  account  of  some  pculiarity  in  their  structure,  oi 
other  property,  gives  them  a claim  to  this  appellation.  o ear  y 
as  the  year  1777,  a number  of  trials  were  made  on 

AN  UNIMMERGIBLE  BOAT, 

(Invented  by  M.  Bernieres,  Director  of  the  Bridges  and  Causeways  m 

France,) 

before  a number  of  spectators,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  it  could 
not  only  be  rowed  about  without  danger  of  sinking,  tliougn 

ned  by  eight  men,  and  completely  filled  with  water ; but,  tia, 

when  by  means  of  a rope  tied  to  the  top  of  the  mast, 

down  so  as  the  mast  touched  the  water,  it  would  imme  late  y le- 

cover  itself  on  the  rope  being  let  go,  or  loosened  from  its  hold. 

in  1785,  Mr.  Lukin,  a coachmaker  of  London,  obtained  a 
patent,  for  his  improvement  in  the  construction  of  ^ats  and 
small  vessels,  so  that  they  will  neither  overset  nor  sink  ; but 
what  we  would  particularly  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 

at  this  time,  is 

THE  LIFE-BOAT, 

Invented  and  built  by  Mr.  Henry  Gbeathead,  of  South-Shields. 

The  particular  construction  of  this  boat,'  is  minutelv  described 
bv  Dr.  Gregory  in  his  Encyclopedia,  and,  according  to  that  au- 
thor, it  originated  from  the  following  circumstances.  ‘‘  In  Sep- 
tember 1789,  the  ship  Adventure,  of  Newcastle,  was  stranded  on 
the  Herd  Sand,  on  the  south  side  of  Tynemouth  haven,  m the 
midst  of  tremendous  breakers,  and  all  the  crew  dropped  from  the 
no-fyino-,  one  by  one,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators  ; not 
on^ of*  whom  could  be  prevailed  upon  by  any  reward,  to  venture 


* Mr.  Lvikia’s  invention  is  described  in 

2y§. 


Willlch’s  Doin.  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  I.  p- 
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out  to  her  assistance  in  any  boat  or  coble  of  the  common  con- 
struction. 

On  tliis  occasion  the  gentlemen  of  South  Shields  called  a meet- 
ing of  the  inhabitants,  at  wliich  a committee  was  appointed,  and 
premiums  Avere  offered  for  plans  of  a boat,  AA'liich  should  be  the 
l3est  calculated  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  particularly  of 
broken  Avater.  Many  proposals  Avere  offered  ; but  the  preference 
AAns  unanimously  given  to  that  of  ]\Ir.  Greathead,  Avho  was  im- 
mediately directed  to  build  a boat  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

This  boat  Avent  off  on  the  30th  JanuarA^  1790 ; and  so  well  has 
it  ausAA^ered,  and  indeed  exceeded  CA^ery  expectation,  in  the  most 
tremendous  broken  sea,  that,  since  that  time,  not  feA\er  than  tm 
hundred  \\WQS  have  been  saved  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tyne  alone, 
which  otherAvise  must  have  been  lost.  Mr.  Greathead  stated  be- 
fore a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  had  conceiv- 
ed the  principle  of  the  invention  of  the  Life-Boat  from  the  pro- 
perties of  a spheriod,  which,  “ if  divided  into  quarters,  each 
tjuarter  is  elliptical,  and  nearly  resembles  the  half  of  a Avooden 
boAvl,  having  a curvature  Avith  projecting  ends  : this  throAvn  into 
the  sea  or  broken  Avater,  cannot  be  upset,  nor  lie  Avith  the  bottom 
upAvards."”  And  the  folloAving  Description  of\  and  Instructions 
Jor  managing  the  Life-Boats,  invented  and  built  by  that  gentle- 
man, AA^ere  communicated  by  him  to  one  of  the  original  “ Dun- 
bar Life-Boat  Committee,"”  Avho  reprinted,  and  distributed  a num- 
ber of  copies  for  the  information  of  seafaring  men,  and  others, 
on  that  part  of  the  coast. 

T hese  Boats  are  built  of  tAvo  sizes,  one  to  row  with  ten  oars>. 
the  other  Avith  eight,  for  the  conA-eniency  of  those  places  Avhere  a 
larger  number  of  hands  cannot  on  a sudden  be  obtained ;... each 
of  these  boats  do  require  tAvo  men  besides  the  rowers,  Avho  ought 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  sets  of  the  tides  Avhere  the  boat  is  like- 
ly to  be  used  ; these  are  to  station  themselves,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  boat,  equipped  Avith  a long  sweep,  for  the  purpose  of  steer- 
ing ; — Ihr  by  the  boat  being  made  fore-and-aft  perfectly  similar, 
she  rows  and  steers  either  Avay  Avith  equal  ease ; and  he  aa  horn  the 
roAA^ers  lace  becomes  steersman ; the  other  must  be  very  careful 
to  keep  his  sweep  out  of  the  water.  The  rowers  roAv  double- 
banked,  Avitli  their  oars  slung  oyer  an  iron  thole,  provided  Avith 
a grommet,  which  enables  the  rowers,  merely  by  facing  about,  to. 
row  either  Av^ay,  without  turning  the  boat,  a circumstance  of  in- 
finite importance  in  broken  v/ater.  in  going  to  a Avreck,  if  more 
than  one  point  of  land  from  which  to  send  off  the  boat  can  be 
obtained,  it  Avill  be  found  advisable  to  launch  her  so  ihat  she 
may  head  the  sea  as  much  as  possible  ;,..the  steersman  must  keep 
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his  eye  fixed  upon  the  waves  or  breakers,  and  encourage  the  row- 
ers to  give  lomj  as  the  boat  rises  to  them;... the  boat  thus  aided 
by  the  force  of  the  oars^  launches  over  the  waves  with  vast  rapidi- 
ty, without  shipping  any  water.  It  is  necessary  here  to  observe, 
that  there  is  often  a strong  reflux  of  the  sea  near  stranded  vessels, 
which  requires  both  despatch  and  care  in  the  people  employed, 
that  the  boat  be  not  damaged  by  striking  llie  wreck; — after  leav- 
ing ofi*  which,  should  the  wind  blow  toward  the  land,  the  boat 
will  come  on  shore  without  any  other  effort  than  that  of  steering. 

These  boats  are  painted  wlfite  on  the  outside^  this  colour 
I more  immediately  relieving  the  eye  of  the  spectator  at  her  rising 
: from  the  hollow  of  tlie  sea,  than  any  other.  Tire  bottom  is  at  first 
varnished  for  the  more  minute  inspection  of  purcliasers,  but 
! which  may  be  painted  afterwards  if  preferred.  The  oars  slie  is 
provided  with  are  made  of  fir  of  the  best  quality,  having  found 
1 by  experience,  tliat  a rove  ash  oar,  that  will  dress  clean  and 
i light,  is  too  pliant  among  the  breakers,  and  if  made  strong  and 
I heavy,  the  rowers  are  soon  exhausted,  as  the  pnrcliase  is  neces- 
I sariiy  sliort,  from  their  rowing  double-banked  ; this  circumstance 
I makes  the  fir  oar,  when  made  stiff,  much  to  be  preferred.  She 
I is  also  furnished  wdtli  pouys,  or  sets,  being  better  calculated  than 
: boat-hooks  to  push  off*  from  soft  sand  among  the  breakers. 

« I would  strongly  recommend,  practising  the  boat  in 
rough  w^eather,  by  which  means  experience  wall  be  gained,  and 
[ the  danger  become  less,  from  the  wx*ii  grounded  confidence  the 
[ people  will  have  in  the  boat.’’ 

Henry  Greathead. 

I From  the  care  taken  in  the  construction  of  this  boat,  to  “ pre- 
' vent  the  necessity  of  her  turning  round,”  the  hint  here  given  to 
* ‘‘  head  the  sea  as  much  as  possible”  in  going  to  a wreck,  togetli- 
' er  with  the  caution  respecting  the  strong  reflux  that  might  be  cx- 
j pected  when  alongside  of  a stranded  vessel,  it  must  be  apparent, 

[ that  from  these  circumstances,  considerable  danger  was  to  be  ap- 
I prehended ; how  astonishing,  therefore,  is  it,  that  tliey  should 
I have  been  so  little  attended  to,  at  the  time  the  unfortunate  dis- 
\ aster  took  place  with  the  Dunbar-Life  Boat,  on  the  18th  Decem- 
^ ber,  1810. 

By  some  accident,  it  is  well  known,  the  boat  upset  when  she 
i had  just  completed,  or  rather  more  than  completed,  her  third 
\ cargo,  ,alongsitle  of  the  Pallas  frigate,  vvhich  had  been  wTecked 
i on  that  coast  during  the  preceding  night ; but  instead  of  this 
( being  imputed  to  the  proper  and  true  cause,  an  unreasonable  and 
I unjustiiiabie  prejudice  seems  to  have  been  excited  against  the 
! Boat,  as  if  it  v/ere  to  be  expected  that  she  could  either  perform 
i impossibilities  or  work  miracles  ! In  order  that  the  public  may 
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be  the  better  able  to  judge  for  themselves  in  this  case,  we  shall, 
First,  state  some  facts  which  we  have  obtained  respecting  the 
accident,  from  a most  unexceptionable  authority,  even  to  those 
who  are  too  apt  to  allow  their  prejudices  to  get  the  better  of  their 
judgment  on  such  an  occasion  : ^Secondly,  hear  what  the  inventor  of 
the  Life-Boat  has  to  say  for  himself ; And,  Thirdly,  see  how 
far  both  are  borne  out  in  their  statements  by  the  testimony  of 
an  eye-witness,  unconnected  with  either,  and  who  beheld  the 
whole  of  the  melancholy  scene  from  the  beach. 

The  authority  we  allude  to,  in  the  first  place,  is  no  less  than 
that  of  Mr.  David  Laing  himself,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
boat,  was  on  board  ol'  her  at  the  time,  and  had  nearly  paid  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  life  in  his  laudable  and  humane  attempt  to 
save  the  lives  of  others.*  The  boat  according  to  the  information 
we  have  received  from  this  gentleman,  had  already  succeeded  in 
landing  in  two  cargoes,  say  to  the  number  of  40  or  50  persons, 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  of  the  poor  fellows  who  trusted 
themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  and  endeavoured  to  swim 
on  shore  before  the  boat  was  launched,  so  few  reached  the  land 
in  life  even  with  their  bruises,  this  certainly  was  no  small  matter; 
and  this  service  it  appears  she  accomplished  in  such  a manner  as 
to  have  excited  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Laing,  as  he  speaks  of  it 
in  the  highest  terms;  but  it  so  happened,  that  in  taking  on  board 
the  third  cargo,  a considerable  confusion  ensued,  in  consequence 
of  a number  of  people  (beyond  her  capacity  to  carry)  having 
crowded  and  continuing  to  throng  into  her  from  different  parts  of 
the  wreck  ; during  this  confusion,  and  when  the  boat,  to  the  peo- 
ple on  shore  appeared  to  be  actually  going  down,  Mr,  Laing 
observing  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  if  she  continued  longer 
alongside,  and  seeing  the  difficulty  that  had  been  experienced, 
and  time  lost,  in  getting  on  board  the  Captain  of  the  frigate,  w ho 
had  fallen  down  in  a very  helpless  state,  unfortunately  quitted 
his  important  post  of  steersman,  and  rushed  to  his  assistance, 
when  the  boat  immediately  broached  to,  and  w^as  overwhelmed 


* As  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Laing  in  the  cause  of  hnmanity  ought  to  be  kept  in 
lasting  remembrance,  we  subjoin,  with  pleasure,  the  following  certificate  received 
by  him  on  a former  occasion. 

“ This  is  to  certify  to  the  Directors  of  the  Dunbar  Life-Boat,  that  every  assistance 
was  rendered  to  His  Majesty’s  sloop  Cygnet,  on  the  i6th  of  October,  by  the  crew  in 
her  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  David  Laing,  whose  own  exertions  were  very  great; 
also,  that  every  benefit  would  have  been  received  from  her  if  the  wind  had  remain- 
ed on  the  shore. 

Her  appearance  over  the  rocks  on  the  preceaing  evening,  gave  great  hopes  to  all 
on  board,  who  had  been  so  long  in  expectation  of  being  dashed  to  pieces. 

“ Given  under  my  hand,  on  board  of  H.  M.  Sloop  Cygnet,  in 
Leith  Roads,  this  26th  day  of  October,  180S. 

Epw.  Dix,  Capt,' 
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In  the  watery  abyss.  Mr.  Laing  and  some  others  contrived  to 
get  on  board  the  frigate^  and  part  of  the  crew  got  on  shore,  but 
what  surprised  the  spectators  most,  was  that  the  boat  did  not  re- 
cover her  former  position,  but  continued  bottom  up. 

This  unhappy  result,  with  the  particulars  attending  it,  having 
been  communicated  to  Mr.  Greathead,  we  shall  allow  him,  in 
answer  to  exculpate  himself,  which  he  did  as  follows,  in  a letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Laing,  dated 

South-Shields,  2d  February,  1811. 

My  former  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  Life-Boat 
has  been  with  Mr.  Miller  : He,  in  his  last  letter,  expresses  a 
wish  that  it  should  be  with  you  on  this  occasion.  The  day  after 
I wrote  to  Mr.  Miller,  I had  occasion  to  go  to  Durham.  On  my 
road  I met  with  a severe  accident : from  a fall  I dislocated  my 
right  wrist,  and  received  some  other  very  severe  bruises,  which 
prevented  my  attending  to  a correspondence,  in  which  my  feel- 
ings are  much  interested. 

In  my  printed  directions  for  the  management  of  the  Life- 
Boat,  I have  always  most  strongly  recommended  the  keeping  of 
the  Boat  end  on  to  the  sea,  and  to  lay  as  short  a time  alongside 
a w reck  as  possible  ; if  she  should  then  be  filled  by  accident  by  a 
thwart  sea,  on  rising  to  the  next  sea,  she  dislodges  the  water  over 
lier  quarters  ; but  in  the  case  of  her  being  overloaded,  and  kept 
atliwart  the  sea,  it  counteracts  her  grand  principle  of  action.  As 
never  an  instance  occured  of  a Life-Boat  upsetting  before,  I 
speak  from  the  expesriments  I have  tried  with  a model,  when  I 
have  put  it  into  the  water,  bottom  up;  the  next  rise  that  came 
put  it  in  a right  position.  From  this,  I am  strongly  impressed 
with  the  idea,  that,  after  the  Dunbar  Life-Boat  upset,  she  had 
drifted  immediately  into  a situation  where  there  was  not  water, 
or  where  she  did  not  receive  the  benefit  of  free  rise  of  the  next 
sea,  which  should  have  replaced  her ; and  such  a gulph,  as  Mr, 
M.  describes  the  boat  had  to  pass  to  reach  the  wreck,  is  subject 
to  strong  refluxes  in  broken  and  heavy  sea.  In  such  a situation 
I must  protest  against  the  possibility  of  the  boat  recoiling,  (from 
her  extreme  breadth,  being  ten  feet,  and  her  shear  upwards,) 
where  the  people  could  either  land,  or  get  again  on  board  the 
wreck,  and  if  the  boat  got  entangled  under  the  wreck,  on  the 
rise  of  the  sea,  she  would  either  tear  away  the  part,  or  upset,  or 
have  some  other  dangerous  motion  to  free  herself.  I could  wish 
a rcference  to  Captain  Heed’s  evidence  in  the  Parliamentary  Re- 
port, and  to  the  general  tenor  of  my  printed  letters. 

I certainly,  Sir,  think  your  opinion  juster,  arising  from  a 
cool  retrospect,  than  that  of  by-standers,  affected  by  alarm.  Un- 
der fears  they  are  very  inadequate  judges  ; they  are  apt  to  look 
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upon  an  event  of  tliis  kiiul  In  the  worst  light,  without  paying  due 
regard  to  the  cause  ; and  you,  with  the  best  intentions,  in  the 
situation  you  were  thrown  into,  might  also  see  things  in  a very 
different  light  from  what  they  really  were.  But  it  is  a matter  of 
consolation  to  me,  that  the  boat  landed  two  cargoes, — surely  this 
accounts  for  her  })roperties,  when  due  attention  is  paid  by  those 
in  her,  to  keep  her  in,  as  near  as  possible,  a right  position  : viz. 
her  head  to  the  sea.  It  could  never  be  expected  a boat  w'ould 
live  athwart  the  sea  ; and  the  probability  of  her  being  overloaded 
is  in  my  mind  a powerful  reason  for  the  unfortunate  event.'” 

We  shall  now,  in  the  third  place,  proceed  to  shew  how  far 
both  parties  are  borne  out  in  their  statement,  by  the  testimony 
of  a by-stander,  w'ho  witnessed  the  event,  and  which,  we  shall 
faithfully  extract,  in  his  own  words,  from  a very  satisfactory 
manuscript  he  has  put  into  our  hands  : — 

“When  the  Pallas  frigate  came  on  shore,  about  two  miles  cast 
from  Dunbar,  the  Life-Boat  w^as  sent  to  tlie  assistance  of  the 
crew;  every  thing  was  going  on  w^ell,  the  boat  had  brought  on 
shore  two  cargoes,  and  was  alongside  the  wreck  the  third  time, 
when  by  some  fatal  mismanagement  the  boat  was  allowed  to  drift 
round  broadside  to  sea ; the  consequence  was  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  sea  struck  the  boat'^s  broadside  and  overturned  it. 

“Moreover,  the  Life-Boat  bad  not  only  to  encounter  a sea 
broarlside  on,  and  an  overload  of  men,  but  also  another  powerful 
stimulus  to  its  disaster.  It  is  well  know  that  any  large  im- 
moveable mass  amongst  water  is  surrounded  by  a great  flux  of 
vortex,  owing  to  its  resistive  power  against  the  motion  of  the 
water.  By  such  flux  was  tlie  Pallas  surrounded,  and  to  the 
Life-Boat  was  this  flux  opposed.  Is  it  surprising,  or  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  such  a bark  as  the  Life-Boat  should  yield  to 
these  three  forces  combined,  each  of  which  were  able,  and  in  fact 
did  overwhelm  it  to  a certain  degree.  The  overplus  weight  of 
men  made  it  sink,— the  flux  drove  it  round  broadside  to  sea,— 
and  the  force  of  the  sea  on  its  broadside  upset  it.’”*  This,  our 
readers  must  observe,  very  w^ell  accounts  for  the  disaster  that  be- 
fell the  Dunbar  Life-Boat,  and  our  informant  goes  on  to  assign, 
in  the  same  cool  and  dispassionate  manner,  the  reason  why  she 
did  not  retover.  “ The  shape  of  the  boat  approaches  to  that  of 
the  moon  in  her  first  quarter  ; the  boats  stems  projecting  up  like 
the  horns  of  the  moon.  If  these  stems  project  up,  as  they  do,  to 
a oreat  heieht  when  tlie  boat  has  her  bottom  downw^ards,  in  like 
manner,  they  must  jut  downw^ards,  when  she  is  bottom  up.  Now, 
knowing  that  to  be  the  case,  although  the  boat  is  built  on  r* 
construction  which  cannot  fail  of  recovering  its  position  in  deep 
water,  fur  the  same  reason,  when  it  upsets  in  shoal  water,  it  is 
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impossible  to  regain  its  position.  To  this  cause  I ascribe  the 
reason  of  the  boat  never  recovering ; because,  although  it  was 
deep  water  where  the  boat  upset;  that  deep  water  occupied  only 
a small  space  between  the  ship  and  the  rocks,  which  arose  to  less 
than  two  fathoms  below  the  surface  of  the  water;  the  Jinx  carried 
the  boat  above  these  rocks,  and  by  them  the  stems  were  held  Just, 
nil  the  tide  IJi  the  boat  dry.  The  circumstance  of  the  boat  being 
held  so  fast  as  prevented  its  being  drifted  out  to  sea  by  an  ebbing 
tide,  and  the  position  in  which  it  was  left,  must  not  only  show, 
but  explain  in  strong  terms,  the  impractibility  of  its  being  able  to 
regain  its  position,  and  at  the  same  time  dispel  whatever  blame 
may  be  attached  to  it  on  that  occasion.” 

From  all  this  it  must  be  apparent,  that  no  more  happened  than 
what,  indeed,  might  naturally  have  been  expected;  that  the  acci- 
dent that  befel  the  Life-Boat  in  consequence  of  the  requisite  pre- 
cautions not  being  taken  or  attended  to,  was  no  more  sur})rising, 
than  if  the  person  who  discharged  a ball  with  a rope  attached  o- 
ver  a vessel,  were  to  have  his  leg  carried  off  by  suffering  it  to  get 
entangled  in  the  apparatus.  Had  the  event  turned  out  other- 
wise, it  would  have  been  surprising  indeed,  and  shewn  Mr. 
Greathead  himself,  that  his  boat  was  possessed  of  properties  he 
never  dreamt  of. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  subject  without  observing,  that  many 
boats  have  been  constructed  on  Mr.  Greathead’s  plan,  and  great 
success  appears  to  have  attended  them.  Foreign  nations  have  a- 
vaiied  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  his  invention,  and  about  the 
year  180S,  he  is  said  to  have  been  honoured  with  an  order,  from 
that  ornament  to  his  country,  Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia*. 
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[ During  the  month  of  December  1811,  in  the  St.  George  of  98 
' guns,  the  Defence  of  74  guns,  the  Hero  of  74  guns,  the  Saldanha 


* In  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  August,  1807,  mention  is  made  of  a Life-Boat, 
: improved  in  Denmark  by  Capt  Scelling,  being  sent  to  Cetersburgh.  In  the  xcii. 
» number  of  Nicolson’s  Journal,  a boat  is  described,  constructed  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Lon- 
i:  don,  which  he  calls  the  Neutral-built  Self-balanced  Boat;  and  in  the  xevi.  number  of 
1 the  same  work  we  have  an  account  of  a Life-Boat,  contrived  with  considerable  in- 
i genuity  by  Sir  Thomas  Clarges.  An  invention  of  a metalic  Life-Boat,  by  a Mr, 
f bodd,  has  also  been  announced,  said  to  draw  only  10  inches  of  water  with  25  per- 
il sons  ; and  Capt.  Manby,  in  his  pamphlet,  describes  a method  by  which  any  common 
f boat  may  be  fitted  up  at  a small  expense,  so  as  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a Life-Boat. 
I Besides  these  an  ICE-BOAT,  the  invention  of  Thomas  Ritzier,  of  Hamburgh,  is  said 
I to  have  already  saved  many  valuable  lives  from  a watery  grave,  an  accurate  repre- 
tf  sentation  of  which,  with  its  description,  &c.  is  given  in  Willich’s  Dora.  Ency.  Vol. 
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frigate,  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  in  oilier  ways,  more  than  three  thou- 
sand British  seamen  are  said  to  have  jierished  by  their  ships  be- 
ing wrecked  on  lee-shores,  from  physical  causes,  which  would 
also  have  driven  the  crews  alive  on  the  same  shores,  had  they 
been  provided  with  the  means  of  preserving  their  buoyancy,  after 
they  had  lost  the  other  artificial  means  of  floating  afforded  by 
their  ships.*  In  fact,  had  each  man  been  provided  with  any  of 
the  numerous  contrivances  invented  to  diminish  the  specific 
gra^’lty  of  the  luiman  body  in  water,  and  enable  unhappy  mari- 
ners to  float  over  the  few,  yards  which  usually  lie  between  their 
wrecks  and  a lee-shore. 

ddiis  being  the  case,  it  is  certainly  extremely  proper,  that  in 
the  number  of  Life-Preservers,  we  give  a description  of  some  of 
those  hajipy  contrivances,  and  blessed  inventions,  by  the  timely 
application  of  which  the  sum  of  human  misery  may  be  consider- 
ably abridged,  and  many  valuable  lives  saved  to  society  and  to 
their  friends. 

A long  Canvas  Bag,  about  5 or  G inches  in  diameter,  filled 
with  old  corks,  or  cork  shavings,  passed  round  the  body,  under 
the  arms,  and  tied  with  a string,  or  piece  of  leather,  on  the  chest, 
has  been  pointed  out  as  a simple  and  cheap  contrivance  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Cork  Jacket  is  another  invention,  and  is  formed  by  sew- 
ing thin  flat  pieces  of  shavings  of  cork  in  a waistcoat  or  jacket, 
to  fit  close  to  tlie  body,  to  which  it  is  secured  by  buttons  or 
strino^s.* 

O ^ 

Duhoiirg's  Cork  Waistcoat  is  composed  of  four  pieces  of  cork, 
two  for  the  breasts,  and  two  for  the  back,  each  being  nearly  of 
the  same  length  and  breadtli  as  the  quarters  of  a common  waist- 
coat without  flaps ; the  whole  is  covered  with  coarse  canvas,  hav- 


^ Swimming  in  a tempestuous  sea  is  out  of  the  question.  Nothing  can  flpat,  even 
at  intervals,  in  such  a sea,  but  what  is  specifically  lighter  than  water,  of  this  we  had 
a melancholy  instance  when  the  Pallas  frigate  was  wrecked  on  our  coast,  for  among 
the  number  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  by  attempting  to  swim  on  shore  before  the 
l.ife-Boat  was  launched,  was  one  poor  fellow,  said  to  have  been  the  best  swimmer 
in  the  ship. 

f In  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  July  1813,  a correspondent  from  Dundee,  after 
pointing  out  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  cork  jackets  in  the  event  of  ship- 
wreck, or  fire  at  sea,  writes — “ About  the'  year  1799,  the  Royal  Humane  Society 
gave  a medal,  or  premium,  for  what  was  then  represented  an  improvement  on  the 
cork  jacket;  but,  in  truth,  this  simple  contrivance  seems  to  want  no  improvement. 
A parcel  of  bottle  corks,  stitched  together  between  two  pieces  of  linen,  and  tied 
over  the  breast  with  strings,  I have  found  fully  sufficient  lo  support  me  in  the  water. 
It  occupies  little  room,  can  be  put  on  in  a minute,  and  the  expense  is  next  to  no- 
thing. When  I go  to  sea  I putthis  in  my  trunk  ; and  had  shipwreck  occurred  on  a 
lee-shore,  should  certainly  have  availed  myself  of  the  jacket.  I might,  indeed,  be 
dashed  or  drowned,  but  still  the  chance  of  escape  would  be  greater  than  if  I had 
neglected  this  simple  contrivance. 
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ing  two  holes  to  put  the  arms  tlirough.  There  are  spaces  left 
b^ween  the  two  back  pieces,  and  each  back  and  breast-piece, 
that  they  may  the  more  easily  be  adjusted  to  the  body,  fthus 
the  w^aistcoat  is  open  only  in  the  front,  and  may  be  fastened  on 
the  wearer  with  strings ; or  if  it  should  be  thought  more  secure, 
with  buckles  and  leather  straps.  Mr.  Dubourg  made  trial  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  w^aistcoat  in  the  Thames,  and  found  that  it  not 
only  supported  him  in  the  water,  but  that  even  two  men  with 
their  utmost  efforts  were  not  able  to  sink  him.  Its  weight  does 
not  exceed  twelve  ounces,  and  may  be  made  at  a very  moderate 
expense. 

The  Marine  Spencer  is  made  in  form  of  a girdle,  of  a proper 
diameter  to  fit  the  body,  and  six  inches  broad,  composed  of  about 
500  old  tavern  corks  strung  upon  a strong  twine  well  lashed  to- 
gether with  lay-cord,  covered  with  canvas,  and  painted  in  oil  so 
as  to  make  it  water-proof.  Two  tapes  or  cords,  about  two  feet 
long,  are  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  girdle,  with  loops  at  the 
ends.  Another  tape  or  cord  of  the  same  length  has  a few  corks 
strung  to  the  midclle  of  it,  is  covered  with  canvas  painted.  A 
pin  of  hard  wood,  three  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
is  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  girdle  by  a tape  or  cord  about  three 
inches  long.  To  use  the  spencer  it  should  be  slidden  from  the 
feet  close  up  under  the  arms,  the  tapes  or  cords  are  to  be  brought 
one  over  each  shoulder,  and  fastened  by  the  loops  to  the  pin: 
the  tape  or  cord  between  the  legs  is  to  be  fastened  to  the  other 
pin.  A person  thus  equipped,  though  unacquainted  with  swim- 
ming, may  safely  trust  himself  to  the  waves ; for  lie  will  float 
head  and  shoulders  above  w^ater  in  any  storm,  and,  by  paddling 
with  his  hands,  may  easily  gain  the  shore.  Such  a spencer  may 
also  be  made  of  cork  shavings  put  into  a long  canvas  bag,  as 
formerly  described. 

It  has  also  been  suggested,  that  every  part  of  the  usual  dress 
of  the  sailor  should  be  made  w ith  a view  of  preserving  his  life,  in 
case  of  accident,  and  for  this  purpose  that  a quantity  of  cork 
shavings  or  chippings  (such  as  may  be  had  at  the  cork  cutters,) 
should  be  quilted  into  his  jacket  about  the  collar  and  neck, 
between  the  outside  and  inside  lining,  or  as  a belt,  a considerable 
breadth  across  the  back  and  shoulders,  then  principally  omitted 
under  the  arms,  and  resumed  over  the  chest  and  stomach,  yet 
not  so  much  as  to  create  inconvenience.  If  in  these,  and  other 
parts  of  his  dress,  so  much  cork  could  commodiously  be  worked, 
as  w^ould  give  the  sailor  an  opportunity  of  recovering  himself,  and 
making  use  of  his  owm  powers  in  cases  of  emergency,  many  val- 
uable lives  might  be  saved, 

THE  seaman’s  friend. 

In  the  Monthly  Magazine  of  November  181^!,  Mr.  Mallison 
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speaks  of  an  invention  under  the  above  title,  which  had  received 
the  unanimous  acknowledgement  of  a select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  after  having  witnessed  some  actual  experi- 
ments made  on  the  river  Thames,  by  persons  wbo  were  provided 
with  it  for  the  purpose.  This  invention  appears  too  to  have  cork  in 
its  composition,  but  as  no  description  is  given  of  it,  we  cannot 
say  how  far  it  may,  or  may  not,  bear  a resemblance  to  some  ot 
the  above  methods,  or  whether  it  may  surpass  or  come  short  of 
some  of  them  in  point  of  utility,  in  the  event  of  boats  upsetting, 
providing  the  crews  were  furnished  with  it  at  the  time. 

DANIEl/s  LIFE-PRESERVER 


is  a most  admirable  invention.  The  body  of  the  machine,  which 
is  double  throughout,  is  made  of  pliable  water-proof  leather  ; the 
liead  of  the  wearer  is  to  pass  between  two  straps  Avhich  rest  upon 
the  shoulders,  and  his  arms  are  to  pass  through  the  spaces  on  the 
outside  of  the  straps,  so  as  to  allow  the  machine  under  them  to 
encircle  the  body,  like  a large  hollow  belt;  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  back  of  it  is  a strap,  which  is  to  pass  between  the  thighs  of 
the  wearer,  and  buckle  in  front.  The  machine,  thus  fixed^  is  to 
be  filled  with  air  by  the  mouth  of  the  wearer,  w ho  is  to  continue 
blowing  through  a stop-cock  in  the  front  of  the  machine  tih  it  is 
fully  inflated;  the  air  is  then  confined  by  turning  the  cock. 

This  machine,  when  w ell  filled  with  air,  has  been  found  capable 

ipi'GYQwXmg  Jour  persons  from  sinking,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Daniel  by  John 
Dickenson,  Esq.  of  Norwich,  w^ho  fortunately  w^as  supplied  wfith 
one  of  the  Life-Preservers  at  the  time  he  was  upset  in  a pleasure- 
boat,  in  company  with  two  ladies  and  another  gentleman. 

“ On  tacking,”  says  Mr.  D.  “ to  enter  Norwich  river,  at  the 
extremity  of  a broad  w^ater,  tw^o  miles  over,  knowm  by  the  name 
of  Braydon,  a sudden  gust  overset  the  boat,  precipitating  myself, 
companion,  and  tw^o  ladies,  into  as  agitated  water  as  I have  ever 
seen  at  sea,  (except  in  hard  blowing  wx^ather.)  You  may  judge 
my  situation  at  such  a juncture.  Your  machine  was  jokingly- 
filled  as  w’e  came  along,  to  which  I ascribe  (though  very  unex- 
pected by  us)  our  preservation.  The  gentleman,  whose  name  is 
Goring,  was  inexpert  at  swimming,  and  with  difficulty  kept  him- 
self up  till  I reached  him  ; and  then  directing  him  to  lay  hold  of 
the  collar  of  my  coat,  over  which  the  machi  le  was  fixed,  I pro- 
ceeded towards  the  ladies,  whose  clothes  kept  them  buoyant,  but 
in  a state  of  fainting  when  I reached  them : then  taking  one  of 
the  ladies  under  each  arm,  with  Mr.  Goring  hanging  from  the 
collar  of  the  coat,  the  violence  of  the  wind  drifted  us  on  shore 
Vipon  Burgh  Marshes,  wiiere  the  boat  had  already  been  thrown, 
with  wEat  belonged  to  her.” — Trans,  of  the  Soc.  of'  Arts  for 
1807,  cK 
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ARABIAN  METHOD. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  a contrivance,  on  a similar  principle 
to  Mr  Daniefs,  has  been  in  use  among  the  Arabs  from  the  ear- 
liest ages.  Taking  the  skin  of  a goat,  they  sew  up  very  com- 
pletely its  different  openings,  except  the  skin  of  one  of  the  legs, 
which  they  use  as  a pipe  or  tube  to  blow  up  the  rest  of  the  skin, 
and  then  twist  and  hold  it  very  tight  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
air.  By  means  of  this  inflated  skin,  they  can  keep  themselves 
floating  in  the  water  as  long  as  they  please ; and,  by  paddling 
with  their  hands  and  feet  can  transport  themselves  to  considerable 
distances. 

Cliin-ese  Method.---\n  China,  where  millions  of  persons  live  al- 
most v/hollv  on  board  vessels  on  the  canals,  the  children  are  pre- 
served from  drowning  by  a very  droll  method.  An  empty  gourd, 
or  calabash,  well  corked,  is  tied"  upon  the  back  of  each  child,  who 
thus  paces  the  decks  of  the  vessels  in  security,  knowing  that,  if 
he  should  happen  to  fall  overboard,  he  would  be  prevented  from 
sinking,  or  that,  if  he  should  be  under  water  for  a moment,  the 
shell  at  his  back  would  soon  buoy  him  up  again.* 

The  Bamboe  Habit^  is  another  invention  of  the  Chinese,  by 
the  use  of  which,  a person  unskilled  in  the  art  of  swimming,  may 
easily  keep  himself  above  water.  The  Chinese  merchants,  when 
going  on  a voyage,  are  said  always  to  provide  themselves  with 
this  simple  apparatus,  to  save  their  lives  in  cases  of  danger  from 
shipwreck.  It  is  constructed  by  placing  four  bamboes  horizon- 
tally, two  before  and  two  behind  the  body  of  each  person,  so  that 
they  project  about  twenty-eight  inches;  these  are  crossed  on  each 
side  by  two  others,  and  the  whole  properly  secured,  leaving  an 
intermediate  space  for  the  body.  When  thus  formed,  the  person 
in  danger,  slips  it  over  his  head  and  ties  it  securely  to  the  waist, 
by  which  simple  means  he  cannot  possibly  sink. 

Methods  for  the  safe  removal  of  Ships  that  have  not  h7'ol\£n 

or  are  not  otherwise  rendered  pefectly  useless^  zehen  driven  o?^ 
Shore. 

Having  said  thus  much  respecting  the  different  means  that 
have  been  devised  and  adopted  to  save  the  lives  of  the  crew  and 
passengers  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  which  certainly  ought  to  be  the 
primary  consideration,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  state  two  methods 
that  have  been  found  practically  useful,  in  removing  vessels  that 
have  not  been  entirely  destroyed  or  completely  disabled,  to  places 
of  safety — The  first  is 


* For  this,  and  some  of  the  preceding  ankles,  see  Bosworth’s  “ Accidents  of  Hu- 
man Life.” 
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EMPTY  CASKS, 

whicli  are  usually  resorted  to  with  success,  for  the  purpose  of 
floating  off  a vessel,  especially  if  she  be  small,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  port  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  conduct  her. 
In  other  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  fol- 
lowing* 

METHOD  ADOPTED  BY  MR.  BARNARD, 

recorded  in  the  70th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
as  having  been  successfully  practised  on  the  York  East  Incliaman, 
of  800  ton^,  which  had  parted  from  her  cables  in  Margate  roads, 
and  was  driven  on  shore.  This  was  by  laying  a deck  in  the  hold 
as  low  as  the  water  could  be  pumped  to,  framed  so  solidly  and 
securely,  and  caulked  so  tight  as  to  swim  the  ship,  independent 
of  her  own  leaky  bottom.  We  would  with  pleasure,  give  a par- 
ticular account  how  this  service  was  performed,  did  our  limits 
permit,  but  at  present  we  can  only  refer  such  as  liave  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  above  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, to  pages  593  and  594  of  vol.  xx.,  last  edition,  of  the  En- 
cyclopedia Pcrlhensis. 

IN  STOPPING  A LEAK, 

When  the  water  rushed  furiously  into  the  ship,  and  nothing 
was  to  be  expected  from  pumping,  the  external  application  of 
sheeps’  skins,  sewed  on  a sail,  and  thrust  under  the  bottom  of  the- 
i>hip,  has  been  found  to  succeed. 

A most  effectual  Remedy^ 

Which,  if  adopted,  would  prevent  a Ship  from  sinking,  and  enable  the 

Crew  to  save  themselves,  the  Ship,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Cargo, 

Is  given  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  August  1814, 
in  a letter,  addressed  to  the  Editor,  signed  Cadogan  Wil- 
liams. We  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words.  It  is,  that  every 
ship  should  be  divided  into  four  equal  compartments,  with  parti- 
tions of  sufficient  strength  : the  probability,  in  case  of  a leak,  is, 
that  it  would  take  place  in  one  of  them  ; and,  allowing  it  to  fill, 
the  safety  of  the  ship  would  not  be  endangered,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  cargo  would  remain  undamaged.  To  prove  my  assertion, 
we  will  suppose  a vessel  of  one  hundred  tons  so  divided,  (though 
the  plan  is  as  applicable  to  a ship  of  one  thousand  tons  as  a canal 
boat,)  and  that  one  of  the  compartments  filled,  which  would  not 
increase  her  weight  more  than  from  six  to  eight  tons  from  the 
cargo  previously  occupying  the  space,  and  would  be  reducing 
her  buoyancy  about  one  third ; was  she  sent  out  of  port  with 
only  one  fourth  of  her  hull  above  water,  though  I believe  vessels 
are  more  commonly  sent  with  one-third,  and  more  than  that. 
Packets,  as  they  carry  little  or  no  cargo,  may  with  safety  be  di- 
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vlded  into  three  compartments.  In  case  of  fire  the  advantage  is 
equally  obvious,  as  any  one  of  the  quarters  might  be  inundated 
with  safety.” 


ACCIDENTS  FROM  COLD. 

To  prevent  the  Effeets  of  excessive  Cold. 

Persons  are  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  it,  when  they  be- 
come very  drowsy,  or  are  affected  with  general  numbness  or  in- 
sensibility of  the  body.  As  the  cold  which  proves  fatal  generally 
affects  the  feet  first,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  them  as 
warm  as  possible. 

1.  By  protecting  them,  when  you  are  exposed  to  cold,  with 
wool,  or  woollen  sockets,  within  the  shoes  or  boots,  or  with  large, 
woollen  stockings  drawn  over  them  ; or,  when  you  ride,  with  hay 
or  straw  wrapped  round  them. 

S.  By  keeping  up  a brisk  circulation  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
feet,  which  will  be  the  best  preserved  by  avoiding  tight  boots  or 
shoes,  by  moving  the  feet  constantly.  Or  when  this  is  impracti- 
cable, from  a confined  situation,  and  two  or  more  persons  are  ex- 
posed together. 

3.  By  placing  their  feet,  without  shoes,  against  each  other’s 
breasts.  If  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  a person  should 
})e  rendered  sleepy  or  insensible  by  cold,  he  must  exert  himself, 
and  move  about  quickly  ; for,  if  he  should  sleep  in  the  cold,  he 
will  inevitably  perish.  The  person  thus  affected  should  be  kept 
from  the  fire ; for  acrid  applications  of  every  kind  are  very  in- 
jurious. 

On  the  effects  arising  from  exposure  to  intense  Cold,  and  the 

treatment  necessary  for  recovery. 

\ 

The  general  mildness  of  our  climate,  the  influence  of  fashion, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  very  warm  clothing  in  many  avoca- 
tions of  civilized  life,  are  the  principal  reasons  why  the  dress  worn 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  is  ill  suited  to  protect  them 
from  the  effects  of  severe  cold.  Thus  circumstanced  as  to  cloth- 
ing, we  may  reckon  it  fortunate,  that  in  the  great  and  sudden 
variations  of  temperature,  for  which  this  climate  is  remarkable, 
the  cold  is  seldom  so  intense  as  completely  to  destroy  life  by  a 
short  exposure  to  it,  and  that  the  opportunities  of  shelter  and 
assistance  are  so  numerous,  as  to  render  death  from  this  cause 
rather  an  unfrequent  occurrence. 
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Where  the  circulation  and  breathing  is  suspended  from  expos-^ 
lire  to  cold,  the  same  precautions  are  necessary  ; for  the  sudden 
restoration  of  warmth  to  the  body  in  this  case,  occasions  such  a 
general  disturbance  in  the  vital  functions  when  they  are  renewed, 
as  to  prove  almost  instantly  fatal.  Instead,  then,  of  carrying  the 
body  to  tlie  fire,  or  even  into  a warm  room,  it  should  at  first  be 
removed  to  an  apartment  without  any  fire.  The  clothes  should 
be  immediately  taken  off,  and  the  wdiole  body  be  well  rubbed 
■ivith  snow,  or  washed  in  very  cold  water.  When  this  has  been 
continued  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  we  may  begin  the  tempera- 
ture  of  the  body  slowly,  by  using  water  made  gradually  warmer 
than  the  first,  by  repeated  small  additions  of  hot  water  to  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  lungs  should  be  diligently  Inflated  in  one 
or  other  of  the  methods  already  described  under  the  article  on 
Drowning. 

As  soon  as  the  circulation  and  breathing  are  restored,  the  pa- 
tient should  be  laid  between  the  blankets  in  bed,  and  particular 
care  taken,  not  to  give  him  any  strong  or  hot  liquors,  as  these 
w^ill  readily  excite  a feverish  state,  accompanied,  perhaps,  with 
inflammation  of  some  internal  part,  wdiich  may  prove  fataL 
Weak  wine-whey,  with  the  cold  just  taken  off',  will  in  general,  be 
a very  proper  drink,  as  it  will  tend  to  bring  on  a gentle  perspira- 
tion, and  thereby  serve  to  prevent  the  danger  just  mentioned. 

If  the  person,  previous  to  his  exposure  to  the  cold,  has  been 
exhausted  from  want  of  food,  a small  piece  of  bread,  sopped  in 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up  with  a little  milk  and  sugar,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  or  two  of  brandy,  or  half  a glass  of  wine  added  to  it, — 
should  be  given,  and  occasionally  repeated  until  the  patienfs 
strength  is  so  far  recruited  as  to  admit  of  the  cravings  of  appetite 
being  gratified  with  safety. 

But  if  (as  often  happens)  intoxication  has  had  a considerable 
share  in  the  business,  an  emetic  or  purgative  glyster,  given  as 
soon  as  the  pulse  and  breathing  are  re-established,  will  often  as- 
sist in  restoring  the  senses,  and  recruiting  the  strength ; the  pro- 
priety of  this  measure,  however,  will  depend  so  much  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  that  we  could  wish  it  to  be  always  re- 
ferred where  it  can,  to  the  judgment  of  a medical  person. 

//ow  Frostbitten  parts  ought  to  be  treated. 

Though  man  has  devised  artificial  means  of  defending  his  body 
against  the  action  of  cold,  or  more  properly,  of  retaining  the  in- 
bred or  vital  heat,  yet  it  often  happens  that,  by  exposure  to  ex- 
treme cold,  the  fingers,  ears,  toes,  &c.  avQ  frozen:  thus,  the 
natural  heat  of  those  parts  is  reduced  to  the  low^est  point  con- 
sistent wuth  life.  If,  in  such  cases,  artificial  heat  be  too  suddenly 
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^ppliedj  a mortification  will  ensue,  and  the  frbsUhitten  paints 
spontaneously  separate.  Hence  they  ought  to  be  thawed,  either 
by  rubbing  them  with  snow,  or  immersing  them  in  cold  water, 
and  afterwards  applying  warmth  in  the  most  careful  and  gradual 
manner;  by  which  they  will  soon  be  restored  to  their  usual  tone 
and  activity.  Indeed  (a  popular  writer  justly^ observes),  the 
great  secret^  or  art,  of  restoring  suspended  animation,  consists  in 
nicely  adjusting  the  natural  and  artificial  stimuli  to  the  exact  tone 
of  the  irritable  fibre. 

\hdgaf  Error  respecting  the  piltting  of  Spirits  into  Boots  or 
Shoes  to  prevent  the  effects  ff'  Cold. 

The  custom  of  pouring  brandy  into  boots  or  shoes,  when  the 
feet  have  got  wet,  with  a view  to  prevent  the  effects  of  cold,  is  a 
practice  which  (though  very  common)  is  founded  on  prejudice 
and  misconception,  and  often  proves  fatal,  by  bringing  on  in- 
flammation and  consequent  obstruction  into  the  bowels.  This 
practice  is  adopted  upon  the  supposition  that,  because  spirits, 
when  swallowed,  excite  an  universal  warmth  and  restore  the  circu- 
lation in  the  extremities,  they  must  do  the  same  when  applied  to 
the  extremities  themsel  ves.  But  the  re  verse  happens.  Fluids,  when 
•evaporating,  produce  cold ; and  the  lighter  and  more  spirituous 
the  fluid,  the  more  quickly  it  evaporates,  and  the  greater  is  the 
degree  of  cold  generated.  This  may  be  proved  by  a very  simple 
experiment.  If  one  hand  be  wetted  with  spirit  and  the  other 
with  water,  and  both  are  held  up  to  dry  in  the  air,  the  hand  wet- 
ted with  spirit  will  feel  infinitely  colder  than  the  other ; whatever 
danger,  therefore,  arises  from  cold  or  damp  feet,  is  generally  en- 
hanced by  the  practice  alluded  to. 

To  prevent  danger  f rom  Wet  Clothes. 

Keep  if  possible  in  motion,  and  take  care  not  to  go  near  a fire 
or  into  any  very  warm  place,  so  as  to  occasion  a sudden  heat,  till 
some  time  after  you  have  been  able  to  procure  dry  clothes. 


ACCIDENTS  IN  SUMMER. 

To  prevent  the  effects  cff  drenking  Cold  Water ^ or  Cold  Liquors 

of  any  khff  in  warm  weather. 


1.  Avoid  drinking  whilst  vou  are  warm, 

4 H 
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2.  Drink  only  a small  quantity  at  once,  and  let  it  remain  st- 
short  time  in  your  mouth  before  you  swallow  it. 

3.  Wash  your  hands  and  fiice,  and  rinse  your  mouth  with  cold 
water  before  you  drink.  If  these  precautions  have  been  neglect- 
ed, and  the  disorder  incident  to  drinking  cold  water  hath  been 
produced,  the  first,  and  in  most  instances  the  only,  remedy  to  be 
administered,  is  sixty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  spirits  and 
water,  or  warm  drink  of  any  kind.* 

If  this  should  fail  of  giving  relief,  the  same  quantity  may  be 
given  twenty  minutes  afterwards. 

Mdien  laudanum  cannot  be  obtained,  rum  and  water,  or  warm 
water,  sliould  be  given.  Vomits  and  bleeding  should  not  be  used 
without  consulting  a physician. 

Precautions  to  he  used  hi  removing  from  a Hot  to  a Cold 

situation. 

It  should  be  a determined  rule  to  avoid  all  rapid  transitions 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  never  to  remove  from  a room 
highly  heated  to  a fresh  or  cold  air  while  the  body  remains  warm; 
or  till  the  necessary  change  to  a warmer  dress  has-  been  previous- 
ly made.  If  at  any  time  the  body  should  be  violently  heated 
during  the  warm  weather,  it  is  sure  to  suffer  by  going  into  vaults, 
cellars,  ice-houses,  cold-bathing,  or  sitting  on  cold  stones  or  damp 
earth  : many  lingering  and  incurable  maladies  have  been  brought 
on  by  such  imprudence,  nay,  present  death  has,  in  some  instances, 
been  the  consequence  of  such  transgression.  Pulmonary  con- 
sumption, that  most  destructive  of  maladies,  which  makes  an- 
nually such  dreadful  ravages  among  the  young  and  middle- 
aged,  has  been  frequently  induced  by  these  apparently  trilling 
causes. 

Fainting  Fits. 

in  warm  weather  and  crowded  assemblies,  Fainting  Fits  are 
not  unfrequent.  When  a case  of  this  kind  occurs,  let  the  person 
be  removed  as  soon  as  jx)ssible  to  the  open  air,  and  laid  in  a hor- 
izontal position  with  nothing  tight  remaining  about  him,  and 

* The  following  is  an  instance  of  a still  more  foolish  and  destructive  emtorru 
Miss  H — went  to  a ball  in  perfect  health  ; she  danced  al!  night,  and  to  cool  her- 
self, ate  some  ice  ; she  was  seized  with  a dreadful  pain  in  the  stomach  and  died 
within  twenty-four  hours.  To  those  who  may  be  inadvertently  guilty  of  this  im- 
prudence, it  may  be  of  use  to  know,  that  to  swallow  immediately  a table -spoonful 
of  brandy,  or  a few  drops  of  iaudamim,  is  the  best  means  of  counteracting  its  bane- 
ful consequences. 
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siiould  tlie  powers  of  life  not  have  been  previously  exhausted  by 
disease,  fatigue,  or  want  of  food,  a recovery  generally  takes  place 
after  a short  interval,  and  often  without  any  thing  being  done, 
but  should  this  not  be  the  case,  the  leet  and  legs  may  be  immer- 
sed in  warm  water,  and  the  nostrils  stimulated  by  app  yiiig  spirit 
of  hartshorn  to  them.  If  these  fail,  inflation  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  other  means  already  enumerated  in  cases  of  Drowning  should 
be  had  recourse  to. 


The  German  method  oj^  Cooling  and  Purging"  the  Air  in 

Summer. 

In  the  hot  days  of  summer,  especially  in  houses  exposed  to 
the  meridian  -sun,  a capacious  vessel  filled  with  cold  water  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a room ; and  a few  green  branches  (or  as 
many  as  it  will  hold,^  of  a vigorous  lime,  birch,  or  willow-tiee, 
are  plunged  with  their  lower  ends  into  the  fluid.  By  this  easy 
expedient,  the  apartment  will,  in  a short  time,  be  rendered  much 
cooler  ; as  the  evaporation  of  water  produces  this  desirable  effect 
in  sultry  weather,  without  any  detriment  to  health.  Besides, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  exhalation  of  green  plants,  under 
the  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  greatly  tends  to  purify  the  air ; 
and  consequently  deserves  every  attention  of  persons  liable  to 
pulmonary  or  other  complaints,  in  which  the  organs  of  respiration 
are  affected.* 


How  to  correct  a viticded  Atmosphere,  particularly  in  Bed- 

chambers. 

Small  closets  and  concealed  beds  are  extremely  injurious,  es- 
pecially to  voung  people  and  invalids.  When  persons  are  from 
necessity  obliged  to  sleep  in  them,  it  will  be  advisable  every  morn- 
ing, immediately  after  rising,  to  displace  all  the  bed-coths,  and  it 
the  sky  be  serene  to  open  the  door  and  windows.*|* 


* The  boughs  of  all  evergreens  may  be  usefully  employed  in  the  above  manner 
during  winter  in  sunshine,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  remain  in  the 

apartment  after  night-fall,  or  in  the  shade.  ^ . j 

f The  various  methods,  says  Dr.  Buchan,  which  luxury  has  invented  to  make 
houses  close  and  warm,  contribute  not  a little  to  render  them  unwholesome.  No 
house  can  be  wholesome  unless  the  air  has  a free  passage  through  it.  h or  which 
reason,  houses  ought  daily  to  be  ventilated  by  openmg  opposite  windows  and  admit- 
ting a current  of  fresh  air  into  every  room.  Beds,  instead  of  being  made  up  as  soon 
as  people  rise  out  of  them,  -ought  to  be  turned  down,  and  exposed  to  the  fresh  air 
from  the  open  windows  through  the  day.  'Ihis  would  expel  any  noxious  vapour, 
atid  could  not  fail  to  promote  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
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Plants  and  vegetables  possess  the  wonderful  property  of  restor* 
ing  the  purity  of  air.  This,  however,  takes  place  only  in  the 
day-time;  and  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun;  for 
at  night  they  discharge  their  noxious  particles,  and  corrupt  the 
atmosphere:  on  this  account  all  flowers  should  be  carefully  re^ 
moved  fi-om  a chamber  in  which  any  person  intends  to  sleep,  or 
he  may  lose  his  life  by  the  most  treacherous  of  all  poisons. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  purity  of  air  may  be  also  restore 
ed  by  wetting  a cloth  in  water  mixed  with  quick-lime,  hanging  it 
in  a room  until  it  become  dry,  and  renewing  the  operation  so  long 
as  it  appears  needful. 


CAUTIONS  IN  VISITING  SICK  ROOMS. 

Never  venture  into  a sick  room  if  you  are  in  a violent  perspira* 
tion  (if  circumstances  require  your  continuance  there  for  any 
time,)  for  the  moment  your  body  becomes  cold,  it  is  in  a state 
likely  to  absorb  the  infection,  and  give  you  the  disease.  Nor 
visit  a sick  person,  (especially  if  the  complaint  be  of  a contagious 
nature)  with  an  empty  stomach;  as  this  disposes  the  system  more 
readily  to  receive  the  contagion.  In  attending  a sick  person 
place  yourself  where  the  air  passes  from  the  door  or  window  to 
the  bed  of  the  diseased,  not  betwixt  the  diseased  person  aiul  any 
fire  that  is  in  the  room,  as  the  heat  of  the  fire  will  draw  the  in-* 
fectious  vapour  in  that  direction,  and  you  would  run  much  dan« 
ger  from  breathing  in  it. 

% 

Tofuimgate  Foul  Rooms. 

To  one  table  spoonful  of  common  salt  and  a little  powdered 
manganese  in  a glass  cup,  add,  lour  or  five  different  times,  a 
quarter  of  a wine  glass  of  strong  vitriolic  acid.  At  every  addi-. 
tion  of  the  acid  the  vapour  will  come  in  contact  with  the  malign* 
nant  mismata,  and  destroy  them, 


Rules  to  he  observed  in  Houses  during  the  'prevalence  o/'  ContUm 

gioiis  Diseases. 

1st.  As  safety  from  danger  depends  entirely  on  cleanliness  and 
fresh  air,  the  door  of  a sick  room,  where  a person  labours  under 
an  infectious  fever  (especially  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor,) 
ought  never  to  be  shut:  a window  in  it  -should  generally  be 
opened  during  the  day,  and  frequently  during  the  nighu 
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SJnd.  The  bed«curtains  ought  never  to  be  closely  drawn  round 
the^patient,  but  only  on  the  side  next  the  light,  in  order  to  shade 

the  face. 

3d.  Dirty  utensils,  cloths,  &c.  ought  to  be  frequently  changed, 
immediately  immersed  in  cold  water;  and  washed  clean  when 

taken  out. 

4ith.  All  discharges  from  the  patient  should  be  instantly  re- 
moved, and  the  floor  near  the  bed  be  rubbed  every  day  with  a 
wet  mop  or  cloth. 

5th.  As  some  parts  of  the  air  in  a sick  room  are  moie  infec- 
tious than  othcis,  both  attendants  and  visitors  should  avoid  the 
current  of  the  nalienfs  breath,  the  exhalation  ascending  trom  ins 
body,  especially  if  the  bed-curtains  be  closed,  and  also  the  vapour 
arising  from  all  evacuations.  When  medical  or  other  duties  re- 
quire a visitor  or  nurse  to  be  in  such  dangerous  situations,  Di. 
Haygarth  observes,  that  infection  may  be  frequently  prevented 
by  a temporary  suspension  of  breathing.^' 


worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  have  been 

Sick, 


visiting  the 


As  visitors  ought  not  to  enter  infectious  chambers,  fasting;  so 
in  doubtful  circumstances,  on  their  departure,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  blow  from  the  nose,  and  spit  from  the  mouth,  any  infectious 
poison  whidi  may  have  been  enlialed  by  the  breath,  and  may  ad- 
here  to  those  passages, 

Dr.  WiLLiCH  recommends,  that  as  soon  as  a person  has  rm 
turned  from  visiting  a patient,  he  ought  immediately  to  wash  Ins 
mouth  and  hands  with  vinegar;  to  change  his  clothes,  carefii  y 
exposing  those  he  has  worn  to  the  fresh  air;  and  then  to  drink  a 
w'arm  irfusion  of  sage  or  other  aromatic  herbs,  which  tends  to  o- 
pen  the  pores,  and  expel,  by  means  of  a gentle  perspiration,  the 
pestilential  virus,  if  any  should  have  incorporated  with  the  mass 
of  his  fluids.  It  will  also  be  of  considerable  seiwice  to  those  who 
are  employed  about  sick  persons,  frequently  to  smell  vinepr  and 
camphor,  or  to  fumigate  the  apartments  with  tobacco,  the  pun- 
gency of  which  accelerates  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  prevent  infection,  by  attracting  the  contagious  effluvia. 


• As  Olive  Oil  is  said  to  resist  the  plague,  it  is  reccmmemled  to  nurses  and  at- 
tendantb  on  the  sick,  that  on  entering  the  chamhcr,  or  approaching  the  patient,  toey 
lake  a tea-spoonlul  or  two,  or  at  least  guard  their  mouth  and  nostt.ls  with  a few 

drops. 
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The  state  of  intoxication  greatly  resembles  that  of  an  incipient 
palsy  or  apoplexy.  Inebriated  persons  stagger  in  all  directions ; 
they  stammer  ; every  thing  appears  double ; their  tongue  is  in 
a manner  paralytic,  and  they  are  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  speech. 
This  imbecility  extends  to  the  mind,  which  is  thus  rendered 
totally  incapable  of  reflection.  As  the  brain  is  overcharged  with 
blood,  the  vessels  pressing  on  that  part  are  very  liable  to  burst, 
from  the  least  accidental  concussion  ; and  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  such  folly  may  expire,  while  he  remains  insensible  of  his  dan- 
ger. Hence  he  ought  to  be  conveyed  into  a cool  rather  than  a 
warm  room,  and  placed  between  blankets,  with  his  head  consider- 
ably raised ; but  the  legs  should  be  in  a pendant  situation,  and 
the  feet  bathed  in  lukewarm  water.  Every  tight  ligature  of  the 
shirt,  waistband,  garter,  &c.  must  be  immediately  relaxed,  and 
diluent  drinks,  such  as  barley  or  rice-water,  plentifully  given, 
though  in  small  portions.  Next,  a gentle  emetic  is  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  throat  stimulated  with  a feather  dipped  in  oil : 
after  vomiting,  the  patient  generally  falls  into  a profound  sleep, 
from  which  he  awakes  weak,  trembling,  and  affected  with  a violent 
heart-burn. — WUliclCs  Dom.  Ency. 


InsensibiUfy  and  Apparent  Death  from  Intoxication. 

Frequent  dreadful  examples  have  shewn,  that  strong  liquors 
drunk  in  large  quantity,  will  suspend  life.  When  persons  are 
found  in  this  situation,  if  their  countenance  be  swollen,  and  of  a 
dark  red  or  purple  colour,  and  these  appearances  do  not  go  off 
iqwn  keeping  the  body  for  a short  time  in  an  erect  posture,  it 
will  be  proper  to  take  some  blood  from  the  jugular  veins,  or 
apply  cupping-glasses  to  the  neck. 

When  the  pulse  and  breathing  continue,  and  the  body  is  hotter 
than  natural,  clothes  dipt  in  cold  water,  and  applied  to  the  head, 
neck,  stomach,  and  breast,  have  of  ten  been  of  service  in  restoring 
intoxicated  persons  to  their  senses ; and  these  applications  will 
frequently  render  bleeding  unnecessary. 

But  of  all  the  remedies  that  have  been  tried  in  such  cases,  an 
emetic  contributes  most  speedily  to  recovery.  For  this  purpose, 
three  or  four  table  spoonfuls  of  ipecacuanha  wine, — thirty  or 
forty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder, — or  a couple  of  grains  of 
emetic  tartar,  dissolved  in  half  a gill  of  water,  may  be  administer- 
ed, and  their  operation  promoted  when  it  has  begun,  by  plenty 
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of  lake- warm  water.  Should  the  person  be  incapable  of  swah 
lowing,  the  emetic  may  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  by  means 
of  a syringe. 

If  the  emetic  fails  to  operate^  a mutchkin  of  luke-warm  water, 
with  two  heaped  table-spoonfuls  of  common  salt  dissolved  in  it^ 
should  be  given  in  glyster.  It  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
emetic  or  glyster,  if  the  first  that  was  given  has  not  produced  the 
wished-for  operation. 

The  best  position  for  the  body  to  be  placed  in,  is,  lying  on  one 
side,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  raised  by  pillows. — After  the 
person  is  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  suffered  to  go  to  sleep,  he 
should  be  carefully  watched,  lest  his  neck  be  anywise  bent,  or  his 
head  slip  down  under  the  clothes,  or  hang  over  the  side  of  the 
bed.  Care  should  also  be  taken,  that  nothing  tight  be  allowed 
to  remain  about  the  neck. 

If  the  hands  and  feet  have  become  cold,  they  should  be  put 
into  warm  water,  or  wrapped  in  flannels  well  wrung  out  of  the 
same,  to  be  changed  for  others  as  they  cool.  And  if  necessary, 
bottles  of  hot  water,  or  heated  bricks,  covered  with  flannel,  may 
aftewards  be  applied  to  the  feet,  &c. 

When  the  ordinary  signs  of  life  have  disappeared,  the  same 
measures  recommended  for  drowned  persons,  will  be  proper ; 
observing,  however,  always  to  administer  a brisk  emetic,  or  sharp 
purgative  glyster,  as  soon  as  the  pulse  and  breathing  are  fully 
renewed. 

DANCfEROUS  EFFECTS  OF  NOXIOUS  VAPOURS 

From  Wells^  Cellars^  Fermenting  Liquat's,  1^5 

vented,  by  procuring  a free  circulation  of  air,  either  by  ventilators, 
or  opening  the  doors  or  windows  where  it  is  confined,  or  by 
changing  the  air,  by  keeping  fires  in  the  infected  place.  Or  by 
throwing  in  stone  lime  recently  powdered. 

Old  wells,  vaults,  and  sewers,  which  have  been  long  shut  up 
from  the  air,  are  generally  occupied  by  vapours  which  soon  prove 
fatal  to  persons  breathing  them.  The  property  which  these 
vapours  have  of  extinguishing  flame,  affords  the  means  of  de- 
tecting their  presence,  and  thereby  avoiding  the  danger  which 
might  ensue  from  an  incautious  exposure  to  them.  When  such 
places,  therefore,  are  opened  to  be  cleaned  out  or  repaired,  a 
lighted  candle  should  be  let  down  slowly  by  means  of  a cord,  be- 
fore any  person  is  suffered  to  descend ; ana  K it  be  found  to  burn 
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freely  until  it  gets  to  the  surface  of  the  water  or  other  iTlatter 
covering  the  bottom,  the  workmen  may  then  venture  down  with 
safety.  But  if,  vvitliout  any  accident  the  candle  gets. extinguish- 
ed in  its  descent,  and  continues  to  be  so  on  repeated  trials,  we 
may  be  assured  that  the  air  of  the  place  is  highly  noxious.  In 
that  case,  il‘  the  w^ell,  &c.  cannot  be  left  open  to  the  air  for  a siif- 
ficent  length  of  time  to  purify  it,  some  means  should  be  employ- 
ed to  expel  the  noxious  vapour.^ 

Persons  whose  business  requires  them  to  attend  upon  large 
quantities  of  fermenting  liquors,  or  to  v/ork  in  close  places  with 
lighted  charcoal,  frequently  experience  head-ach,  giddiness,  and 
other  disagreeable  effects  from  the  noxious  vapours  which  these 
exhale,  and  often  have  their  health  impaired,  or  their  lives  en- 
dangered by  a continuance  in  the  employment.  In  some  casesj 
the  danger  perhaps,  cannot  be  avoided,  except  by  going  into  the 
open  air,  as  soon  as  head-ach  or  giddiness  begins,  and  drinking 
a glass  of  cold  water,  or  washing  the  face  and  neck  with  the  same. 
In  the  case  of  persons  whose  work  requires  charcoal  fire,  the 
dangerous  effects  of  it  may  be  prevented,  by  taking  care  not  to 
sit  near  it  Avhen  burning,  to  burn  it  in  a chimney,  and  when  there 
is  no  chimney  to  keep  the  door  open,  and  to  place  a large  tub  of 
water  in  the  room. 

ACCIDENTS  FROM  SUFFOCATION 
Suffocation  by  Strangling. 

In  hanging,  the  external  veins  of  the  neck  are  compressed  by  the 
cord,  and  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head  thereby  impeded^ 
from  the  moment  that  suspension  takes  place;  but  as  the  heart 
continues  to  act  for  a few  seconds  after  the  wind^pipe  is  closed^ 

* The  following  is  an  easy  and  expeditious  method  of  dissipating  the  Noxious 
Vapours  found  in  wells,  S.t’c.  by  Eben.  Robinson,  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  transac- 
tions of  the  American  Phil.  Society, 

“ I procured  a pair  of  smith’s  bellows,  fixed  on  a wooden  fraifle,  so  as  to  work  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  the  forge.  This  apparatus  being  placed  at  the  edge  of  the 
well,  one  end  of  a leathern  tube,  (the  nose  of  a fire  engine)  was  closely  adapted  to 
the  nose  of  the  bellows,  and  the  other  end  was  thrown  into  the  *rell,  reaching  within 
one  foot  of  the  bottom. 

“ At  this  time  the  well  was  so  infected,  that  a candle  would  not  burn  at  a short 
distance  from  the  top,  but  after  blowing  with  my  bellows  only  half  an  hour,  the 
candle  burnt  bright  at  the  bottom : then  without  further  difficulty,  I proceeded  in 
the  work. 

“ It  is  obvious,  that  in  cleaning  vaults,  and  working  in  any  subterraneous  place 
subject  to  damps,  as  they  are  called,  the  same  method  must  be  attended  with  the 
Same  beneficial  effects,” 
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the  blood  which  is  sent  to  the  head  during  this  interval,  is  neces- 
sarily accumulated  there.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  hanged  persons 
the  face  is  greatly  swollen  and  of  a dark  red  or  purple  colour;  the 
eyes  are  commonly  suffused  with  blood,  enlarged,  and  prominent. 

From  the  great  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the 
head,  many  have  been  of  opinion,  that  hanging  kills  chiefly  by 
inducing  apoplexy ; but  it  has,  however,  been  clearly  proven,  t lat 
in  hanging,  as  well  as  in  drowning,  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the 
lungs,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  From  winch  it  appeals, 
that  the  same  measures  recommended  for  drowned  persons,  are 
also  necessary  here;  with  this  addition,  that  opening  tie  jugu  ar 
veins,  or  applying  cupping-glasses  to  the  neck,  will  tend  con- 
siderably to  facilitate  the  restoration  of  life,  by  lessening  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  and  thereby 
taking  off  the  pressure  from  the  brain.  Except  in  persons  who 
are  very  full  of  blood,  the  quantity  taken  away  need  seld(^  ex- 
ceed an  ordinary  tea  cupful,  which  will,  m general,  be  suflicient 
to  unload  the  vessels  of  the  head,  without  weakening  the  powers 

of  life. 


Sitiotheringjfr'oin  coi^ncment  under  Bed-Clothes. 

From  inattention,  and  other  causes,  young  children  are  fre- 
quently smothered  in  beds  and  cradles.  When  this  happens, 
without  their  having  been  bruised  by  overlaying,  he.  the  func- 
tions of  life  are  suspended  merely  from  the  want  of  vital  air. 
The  vital  organs  are  found  to  have  sustained  no  particular  in- 
jury ; the  lungs  are  collapsed,  and  the  ri^ht  cavity  of  the  heait, 
and  the  large  vessels  belonging  to  it  are  distended  with  blood. 

If  the  body  be  hotter  than  is  natural  (which  is  often  the  case,) 
it  should  be  exposed  to  a current  of  air,  and  sprinkled  with  cold 
water.  The  lungs  should  be  immediately  inflated,  and  the  body 
afterwards  treated  as  in  the  case  of  drowned  persons. 


POISONOUS  PLANTS. 

Dr.  Buchan  observes,  page  342,  that  “it  is  the  happiness  of  this 
island,  to  have  very  fevv  poisonous  animals,  and  those  which  we 
have,  are  by  no  means  of  the  most  virulent  kind. 

We  cannot,  however”,  he  says,  ‘‘make  the  same  observation 
with  regard  to  poisonous  vegetables.  These  abound  everywhere, 
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anti  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary.  This  indeed  m 
chiefly  owing  to  carelessness.  Children  ought  early  to  he  cau- 
tioned against  eating  any  kind  of  fruity  roots,  or  berries,  which 
they  do  not  knoiv ; and  all  poisonous  plants  to  which  they  can 
have  access,  ought  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  destroyed.  This 
would  not  be  so  difficult  a task  as  some  people  imagine. 

I have  seen  the  poisonous  hemlocky  henbane,  wolfsbane,  and 
deadly  night-shade,  all  growing  within  the  environs  of  a small 
tovvn,  where,  though  several  persons  within  the  memory  of  those 
living  ill  it,  had  lost  their  lives  by  one  or  other  of  these  plants, 
yet  no  method  that  I coidd  hear  of,,  had  ever  been  taken  to  root 
them  out ; though  this  might  be  done  at  a very  trifling  expense."” 

In  addition  to  what  the  Doctor  further  says  on  this  subject, 
(to  which  we  refer  the  reader,)  we  have  to  communicate  a‘  fact, 
that  cannot  be  too  widely  disseminated,  viz.  the  following 

Successftd  and  simple  Experiment,  in  expeUing  the  Poison  erf 

the  Water  Hemlock, 

It  was  communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  John  White,  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Oldhamstocks,  East  Lothian,  the  principal  operator  on- 
the  occasion  ; and  exactly  corresponds  with  what  we  had  heard 
previously  reported  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore, 
minister  of  the  parisli,  who,  himself  declared,  that  there  was  not 
tlie  smallest  doubt  that  Mr.  White  had  been  the  means  of  saving, 
the  lives  of  these  children.  Here  follows  Mr.  White’s  words, 
copied  verbatim. 

Oldhamstocks',  June  7th,  1817. 

“ As  you  desired,  I have  sent  you  a statement  of  the  facts 
that  relate  to  five  children,  who  had  eaten  of  the  root  of  the 
Water  Hemlock,  three  belonging  to  John  Paterson,  and  two  to 
John  Dods,  servants  to  Mr.  Denholm,  tenant  in  Woollands,  in 
this  parish,  which  took  place  on  21st  ult. 

‘‘  A person  liad  given  to  some  of  the  children,  a bit  of  Horse 
lladdish,  and  on  teasing  him  for  more,  told  them  they  would  get 
plenty  of  it  growing  on  the  braes.  They  were  not  long  in  going- 
in  search,  and  soon  came  on  the  Water  Hemlock,  which  grows 
plentifully  on  the  banks  of  the  streamlet  on  which  the  Woollands 
stands.  These  children,  mistaking  the  root  for  what  they  were 
seeking,  had  no  sooner  eaten,  than  they  were  all  five  instantly 
taken  ill.  Paterson  ordered  his  daughter,  who  was  the  eldest  of 
the  five,  to  go  and  bring  him  some  of  what  they  had  eaten,  but 
tlie  poor  girl  fell  on  her  way,  and  had  lain  a full  hour  when  her 
i"ather  came  in  search,  and  found  her  in  a lifeless  state.  Tht' 
agony  of  mind  that  he  suffered  on  finding  his  child  in  this  state 
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^as  evinced  in  the  most  doleful  groans  and  lamentations,  so  as 
to  be  heard  distinctly  at  this  village,  in  which  an  outcry  was  rais- 
ed among  the  women,  that  Paterson  was  carrying  home  his 
dead  child,  who  had  been  killed  by  a fall. 

I immediately  ordered  one  of  my  boys  to  run  over  and  bring 
me  the  true  state  of  the  matter,  but  an  hour  and  quarter  had  ex- 
pired before  he  returned,  when  I learned  that  they  were  all  poi- 
soned, and  that  the  girl  above  mentioned  would  be  dead  before  I 
could  get  over. 

“ However,  I still  most  ardently  wished  to  give  some  relief  in 
absence  of  medical  aid,  as  supposing  their  case  to  be  my  own,  I 
considered  it  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life  to  rescue  these  poor 
children  from  the  jaws  of  death,  by  any  means  in  my  power. 

But  having  little,  or  no  sweet  oil,  at  hand,  I applied  to  Mrs. 
Moore,  (Mr.  Moore  being  absent)  who  generously  said  any  thing 
in  the  manse  that  I could  think  Avould  be  of  service,  should  not 
be  withheld,  accordingly  she  gave  me  all  the  sweet  oil  she  had 
by  her,  which  I suppose  w^ould  measure  about  three  gills.  I 
made  all  haste  to  the  poor  sufferers,  the  eldest  was  convulsed  to  a 
terrible  degree,  her  mouth  turned  about  to  the  right  side,  her 
lips  black,  her  eyes  distorted,  and  a clanking  noise  in  her  throat, 
something  like  the  beating  of  a wooden  clock,  and  pure  blood 
issued  from  her  mouth,  her  body  much  swelled.  After  having 
mixed  the  oil  with  about  two  thirds  more  of  new  milk,*  I open- 
ed her  teeth,  which  were  very  fast  closed,  with  the  shank  of  a tea 
spoon,  and  poured  two  small  tea-cup  full  into  her  mouth,  which 
found  a ready  passage  down  the  throat,  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  the  convulsive  throes  ceased,  the  countenance  resumed 
its  former  regularity,  the  lips  reddened  with  regular  breathing, 
and  in  the  course  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  began  to 
vomit,  which  smelled  strong  of  that  poisonous  herb.  The  same 
mixture  was  given  to  all  the  rest,  who  all  tlirexv  plentifully,  and 
after  the  attendance  on  my  patients,  which  might  be  about  two 
hours  and  a half,  and  at  midnight,  I left  them  in  a hopeful  state, 
and  was  most  agreeably  disturbed  out  of  a sound  sleep,  early 
next  morning,  by  one  of  the  neighbours  calling  at  my  door  in 
an  audible  voice,  that  I had  been  the  means  of  saving  the  lives 
of  five  children.” 

It  is  pleasing  to  record  such  traits  of  character,  independent  of 
the  good  a knowledge  of  the  facts  are  calculated  to  produce,  and 
when  we  consider,  what  the  exertions  of  an  humble  individual,  in 
an  obscure  village,  aided  by  the  assistance  of  private  benevolence 
has  been  able  to  effect,  and  that  by  means  so  simple  and  easy 


^ Double  the  quantity  of  milk;  which  is  exactly  two  thirds  on  the  whole  mixture, 
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of  access,  who  can  take  it  upon  him  to  limit  the  sphere  of  active 
beneficence,  or  say,  that  there  is  a person  in  existence,  who  may 
not  have  it  in  his  power,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  to  merit  ‘‘  the 
blessing  Mm  who  was  ready  to  perish^''  or  otherwise  ennoblp 
his  name,  by  some  godlike  deed  of  active  virtue. 


To  prevent  Death  from  the  Bite  (f  Venomous  Animals. 

From  observations  made  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  it  is  found,  in 
South  America,  where  the  most  venomous  serpents  abound,  that 
a very  tight  ligature,  instantly  made  after  the  bite,  between  the 
part  bitten  and  the  trunk  of  the  body,  will  prevent  immediate 
danger,  and  allow  time  for  proper  means  of  remedy,  either  by 
excision  of  the  whole  joint,  just  above  the  ligature,  or  by  topical 
applications  upon  the  part  bitten. 

For  instance,  if  the  bite  should  be  upon  the  end  of  the  finger, 
a tight  ligature  of  small  cord  should  immediately  be  made  beyond 
the  next  joint  of  the  finger. 

If  the  bite  is  on  any  part  of  the  hand,  the  ligature  should  be 
tnade  above  the  wrist  by  means  of  a garter  or  cord,  lapped  several 
times  round  the  arm,  and  rendered  as  tight  as  possible  by  a small 
stick  thrust  betwixt  the  folds  of  the  cord  or  garter,  and  twisted 
round  very  hard,  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  blood  betwixt 
the  part  bitten  and  the  other  part  of  the  body.  Ligatures  of 
the  same  kind,  applied  by  any  one  present,  or  the  man  himself, 
will  frequently  save  a person‘’s  life,  where,  by  accident,  an  artery 
in  any  of  the  limbs  is  wounded,  and  the  person  would  otherwise 
bleed  to  death  before  regular  surgical  assistance  covdd  be  given. 


Bite  (fa  Mad  Dog. 

The  moment  any  person  has  been  bit  by  a dog  (whether  mad 
or  not)  the  wound  should  be  dressed  witli  salt  and  water,  or  a 
pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  salt— the  dog  should  not  be  killed 
till  it  is  fully  ascertained  that  it  is  mad.  In  which  case,  send 
immediately  for  medical  aid,  and  till  it  arrives,  excite  a profuse 
sweat  by  friction  with  tepid  oil,  which  will  serve  to  expel  the 
poison  or  to  destroy  its  activity. — Any  medicine  that  may  be 
afterwards  taken,  should  be  continued  for  at  least  forty  days, 
during  which  time  the  patient  should  abstain  from  flesh  and  all 
salted  and  high  seasoned  provisions.  He  must  avoid  strong  li^ 
quors,  and  live  mostly  upon  a light  and  rather  spare  diet. 
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ACCIDENTS  IN  TRAVELLING: 

With  Cautions  and  Hints  to  Travellers  A" 

WliCn  you  are  going  to  ride  on  horsebaclc,  it  will  be  right,  before 
you  mount,  to  examine  carefully  the  trappings  of  your  horse,  to 
see  whether  the  bridle,  girths,  and  stirrups,  be  sale  and  well 
fixed,  and  the  animal  be  properly  shod.  So  also,  when  you  are 
going  to  drive  in  a gig  or  chaise,  it  will  be  proper  not  only  to 
inquire  whether  the  harness,  wheels,  and  other  things  be  well  ad- 
justed, but  to  cast  an  eye  over  these  matters  yourself  before  you 
set  c5* 

Never  ride  or  drive  with  too  slack  a rein.  This  is  a rule  which 
ought  not  to  be  despised,  since,  from  a neglect  of  it,  horses  which 
are  apt  to  stumble,  sometimes  fall  down,  to  the  great  danger,  if 
not  the  injury,  of  the  persons  who  are  riding  or  driving  them. 
Besides,  in  the  case  of  fright,  or  running  away,  the  command  of 
the  reins  is  gone.  Should  you  find  it  necessary,  in  consequence 
of  the  horses  running  away,  or  any  other  cause,  when  riding  in 
a gig  to  quit  it  hastily,  if  it  be  possible,  leap  out  behind,  taking 
care  not  to  lean  too  forward,  which  is  by  far  the  safest  method ; 
for  the  motion  of  the  carriage  being  opposite  to  the  direction  of 
your  leap,  you  will  come  to  the  ground  with  the  least  possible 
force. 

With  respect  to  providing  great  coats,  umbrellas,  &c.  when 
you  are  going  a long  journey,  and  are  to  be  exposed  to  the 
weather,  there  has  long  been  in  use  a very  quaint  maxim,  which 
is  this  : If  it  does  not  rain,  take  such  things  with  you  ; and  if 
it  does,  do  as  you  please  f’— rimplying  that  if  the  weather  be  now 
ever  so  fine,  it  is  not  long  to  be  trusted ; and,  il  it  be  foul,  you 
will  need  no  further  motive  to  induce  you  to  guard  against  it.*|* 

In  travelling  In  a stage  coach,,  passengers  should  be  very  care- 
ful to  keep  down  the  windows ; or  at  least  one,  and  the  other  oft' 
the  check,  in  order  to  proniote  a free  circulation  of  air,  and  when 


* We  acknowledge  ourselves  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  these  cautions  and 
hints,  to  Bosworth’s  /Occidents  of  Kusnan  Life,  a book  that  cannot  be  too  widely 
circulated. 

f The  common  house  spiders,  Dr.  Willich  observes,  independently  of  their  utility 
in  reducing  the  number  of  flies  that  appear  during  the  summer,  afford  a very  accurate 
natural  barometer,  because,  the  celerity,  or  indolence,  with  which  they  work,  indi- 
cate the  approaching  variations  of  the  atmosphere;  thus,  if  the  weather  be  about  to 
change,  and  become  wet  or  windy,  the  sagacious  creatures  make  the  terminating 
filaments  that  support  their  web,  uncommonly  short;  but,  if  such  threads  be  extend- 
ed to  an  unusual  length,  the  weather  will  remain  serene  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  or 
fgr  a longer  period,  accordm|^  to  the  proportionate  extension  of  the  former.  On 
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this  cannot  be  accomplished  on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  on«  window  on  the  lee  side  should  be  invariably  kept 
open  to  its  full  extent. 

A cramp  m the  calves  of  the  legs  is  a very  disagreeable  and 
painful  complaint,  to  which  those  who  have  their  legs  long  con- 
fined in  tight  boots,  are  subject  in  travelling.  An  effectual  pre- 
ventative for  this  pain,  is  to  stretch  out  the  heel  of  the  leg  as  far 
as  possible,  at  the  same  time  drawing  up  the  toes  towards  the 
body. 

A Cramp. — Sometimes  a garter  applied  tightly  round  the 
limb  affected,  will  speedily  remove  the  complaint.  When  it  is 
more  obstinate,  a brick  sliould  be  heated,  wrapped  in  a flannel 
bag,  and  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  against  which  the  person 
troubled  may  place  his  feet.  No  remedy,  however,  is  equal  to 
that  of  diligent  and  long  continued  friction. 

As  for  travelling  on  Jhot^  you  think,  perhaps,  no  caution  is' 
necessary  on  that  head.  To  be  sure,  you  need  not  much  in- 
struction to  know  how  to  take  an  ordinary  walk,  or  an  after- 
noon’s ramble ; but  even  on  this  subject,  a celebrated  poet  and 
pliysician  has  thought  it  not  unworthy  of  him  to  bestow  the  fol- 
iowinof  hints. 


Begin  toils;  and,  as  your  nerves 

Grow  firm,  to  hardier  by  just  steps  aspire. 

The  prudent,  even  in  ev'ry  moderate  walk. 

At  first  but  saunter,  and  by  slow  degrees 
In  crease  their  pace* * 

In  long  journies  much  caution  is  needful,  on  account  of  the. 
fatigue  tiicy  occasion  and  the  heat  they  produce  in  the  body, 
thus  tending  to  bring  on  fevers,  which  are  often  hastened  by  the 
improper  management  of  the  travellers  themselves. 


Count  Beechtold’s  Cautions  to  Travellers. — Tiiose  wdio 
travel  on  foot,  especially  in  hot  climates,  should  never  sleep  un- 
der the  shadow  of  a tree,  or  near  a hemp  field.  Thirst  is  more 
eff'ectually  quenched  by  eating  fresh  fruit,  and  a morsel  of  bread, 
than  by  drinking  water  : lemon  juice,  or  a little  vinegar  mixed 
with  water,  is  better  than  water  alone.  After  a long  journey  on 
foot,  it  is  unwholesome  to  take  a plentiful  meal,  or  to  sit  near  a 
great  fire.  Travellers  on  foot  should  wear  a flannel  waistcoat, 
next  the  skin ; and  all  travellers  should  carefully  avoid  damp 
I)eds,  and  the  falling  of  the  evening  dew  after  a free  perspira- 
tion.”! 


the  contrary,  when  the  spiders  are  totally  inactive,  rain  will  shortly  follow ; bat  if  . 
tl)ey  continue  to  spin  during  a shower,  it  ie  an  indication  that  the  rain  will  speedily 
cease,  and  be  sncceeded  by  calm  fair  weather, 

• Armstrong’s  Art  of  preserving  Health,  Book  III, 

f To  detect  dampness  in  a bed  .•  Let  your  bed  be  first  well  vrarraei,  and  imtue< 
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t Those  who  walk  long  distances^  especially  before  their  feet  are 
well  seasoned  by  the  practice,  are  very  liable  to  have  blisters 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  them.  If  you  should  ever  be  troubled 
by, them,  take  a large  needle  full  of  worsted  doubled  ; pass  the 
needle  through  the  blister  from  side  to  side,  but  leave  the  ends  of 
the  worsted  in  it,  and  clip  off*  the  remainder.  The  opening  will 
cause  the  blister  to  discharge,  and  the  worsted  will  keep  it  open, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  will  prevent  the  outer  skin  from  sticking 
to  the  inner.  If  you  follow  this  plan  at  night,  after  your  day’s 
walk,  you  will  find  yourself  the  next  morning  as  easy,  and  as 
able  to  walk  again,  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  If  the 
feet  are  merely  inflamed  without  having  any  blister  raised  upon 
them,  it  is  a good  plan  to  wash  them  with  milk-warm  water  on 
going  to  bed. 

Some  Dogs  are  very  snappish  and  ill  natured,  and  cdnnot 
allow  a traveller  to  pass  without  growling,  but  it  is  a very  foolish 
practice,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  provoke  them  to  put  their 
snarling  threats  into  execution.  The  following  instance  is  said 
to  have  occurred,  not  many  years  since,  in  St.  James’s  Park. 

A young  gentleman  passing  a dog,  slightly  touched  it  with  a 
switch  he  carried  in  his  hand,  upon  which  the  ferocious  animal 
turned,  and  seized  him  by  the  belly ; and,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  those  around  him,  he  continued  his  hold  until  the 
bowels  of  the  vouth  appeared  at  the  wound.  I need  scarcely 
say,  the  poor  youth  died  within  a few  hours.” 

Hunger  and  Famine  are  sore  evils,  which  many  a poor  un- 
fortunate traveller  is  obliged  to  submit  to,  it  is  therefore,  a mat- 
ter of  serious  consequence  to  those  who  may  be  exposed  to  sucli 
calamities  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of  alleviating  their  hor- 
rors. The  American  Indians  are  supposed  to  use  a preparation 
of  the  juice  of  tobacco,  and  the  shells  of  oysters,  snails,  or  cockles, 
burnt  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  finest  powder,  which  being  dried 
and  formed  into  lozenges  of  a proper  size,  to  be  held  between 
the  gum  and  the  lip,  are  there  gradually  dissolved,  and  obtend 
or  mitigate  the  sensations  both  of  hunger  and  thirst.  The  root 
of  the  heath  pea,  or  peasling,  which  grows  on  moist  heaths  and 
in  w^oody  meadows,  is  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Scottish  High- 
landers, who  chew  it  like  tobacco,  and  assert  that  it  obviates  the 
uneasy  sensation  of  hunger.  And  what  furnishes  a palatable 
and  efficacious  substitute  for  food  in  a famishing  situation  at  sea, 

diately  after  introduced  between  the  sheets,  in  an  inverted  direction,  a clear  glass 
goblet ; after  it  has  remained  in  that  situation  a few  minutes,  examine  it ; if  found 
dry,  and  not  tarnished  with  drops  of  wet,  for  there  will  often  appear  a slight  cloud 
of  steam,  the  bed  is  safe  ; but  if  drops  of  wet  or  damp  adhere  to  the  inside  of  the 
glass,  it  is  a certain  sign  of  a damp  bed;  in  Which  case  it  will  be  more  safe  to  sleep 
in  the  blankets  than  between,  the  sheets. 
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and  has  been  judiciously  suggested  by  Dr.  Lind,  that  it  rrtay 
form  part  of  the  provisions  of  every  ship’s  company,  is  the  pow- 
der of  Salop)  which  together  with  portable  soup,  when  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  forms  a rich  thick  jelly,  and  one  ounce  of  each 
article  will  furnish  a whole  day’s  subsistence  for  an  adult. 

Sea  sickness  is  a vei'y  distressing  and  debilitating  indisposition, 
and  in  order  to  alleviate  it,  one  or  two  draughts  of  sea  water 
have  been  found  very  serviceable,  for  though  extremely  disgust- 
ing, that  fluid  will  clear  the  first  passages,  if  they  be  foul  or  op- 
pressed, and  thus  afford  effectual  relief ; but  for  those  that  would 
rather  put  up  with  the  disease  than  have  recourse  to  such  a cure, 
the  following  preventatives  may  be  acceptible.  Drop  a few  drops 
of  vitriolic  sether  upon  loaf  sugar,  and  let  it  dissolve  in  your 
mouth  ; or  drink  a few  drops  of  aether,  added  to  a solution 
sugar,  in  Water,  to  prevent  its  immediate  evaporation. 

DANGEROUS  SITUATIONS,  PLATS  AND  SPORTS, 

FOR  CHILDREN; 

With  necessary  cautions  to  be  observed  by  those  grown  up:  as  they  are 
strikingly  laid  down,-  and  legibly  marked  off,  hy  mafiy  a dear-bought  ex« 
perience  in  the  Chart  op  Life. 

An  eminent  poet  and  philosopher,  in  allusion  to  the  complicated 
nature  and  wonderful  structure  of  the  human  frame,  says  well : 

Strange  that  a harp  of  thousand  strings 
‘‘  Should  keep  in  tune  so  long.” 

But  liis  words  are  no  less  true: 

“ Dangers  stand  thick  thro’  ail  the  ground, 

^ “ To  push  us  to  the  tomb.” 

Man  truly  comes  into  the  world  in  a weak  and  helpless  state, 
and  if  left  to  himself  in  the  tender  years  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
would  be  momentarily  exposed  to  many  a danger,  each  of  them 
sufficient  to  extinguish  the  vital  spark,  before  lengthened  days 
liad  suffered  it  to  acquire  a brilliant  flame. 

As  he  advances  from  his  nurse’s  arms,  these  continue  to  gather 
like  a baneful  atmosphere  around  him ; nor  has  he  got  beyond 
the  reach  of  accident,  when  age  and  grey  hairs  warn  him  of  his 
departure. 

In  every  stage,  betwixt  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  he  stands 
in  need  of  the  care  and  circumspection  of  others,  or  of  the  most 
prudent  dictates  of  his  own  experience  to  screen  him  from  ac- 
cidents the  most  fatal,  or  teach  him  to  avoid  those  numberless 
easualities,  that,  like  so  many  shoals  and  quicksands,  lie  across 
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l^is  path,  or  threaten  to  swallow  him  np  in  the  voyage  of  life. 

IN  CHILDHOOD 

Man  is  exposed  to  many  dangers,  and  not  a few  of  them  may 
proceed  from  the  very  elements  that  seem  essentially  necessary 
for  his  existence  and  comfort, 

In  page  550,  we  took  occasion  to  mention,  that  a child  should 
never  be  left  alone,  in  any  situation  where  he  may  be  exposed  to 
the  element  (yf  ‘ Fire ^ and  there  stated  such  forcible  reasons  foi  it, 
as  no  person  could  possibly  mistake. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  Water ^ and  how 
many  little  creatures  perish  through  the  carelessness  of  theii 
nurses  by  scrambling  and  falling  into  a tub,  well,  or  piece  of 
water,  to  which  they  have  incautiously  had  access. 

The  accidents  from  Scalding  are  still  more  numerous.  Chil- 
dren are  in  continual  danger  where  victuals  are  cooking  ; nothing 
hot  should  ever  be  left  within  a child’s  reach,  otherwise  he  will 
very  probably  pull  it  over  him  ; in  which  case,  before  the  clothes 
can  be  got  off,  he  may  be  scalded  to  death.  Children  are  also 
apt  to  carry  every  thing  to  the  mouth  ; and  a very  small  quan- 
tity of  any  liquid,  boiling  hot,  will  occasion  death,  if  taken  into 
the  stomach.  This  certainly  suggests  the  impropriety  of  placing 
tea-pots,  tea-kettles,  &c.  in  situations  where  a child  may  take 
hold  of  them. 

The  same  argument  holds  with  respect  to  poisonous  articles  of 
any  kind, — pins  and  needles, — any  piece  of  animal  food  ^dh 
small  bones  in  it,  or  hard  vegetable  substances,  particularly  such 
as  are  apt  to  swell  by  moisture  ; all  of  which,  as  well  as  sharp 
and  dangerous  instruments,  should  be  carefully  kept  from  the 
hands  of  a child. 

WHEN  THEY  BEGIN  TO  MOVE  ABOUT, 

The  tottering  and  feeble  limbs  of  infants  demonstrate  the  piopri- 
ety  of  having  nothing  sharp  in  their  way,  and  that  the  corners  o 
■ tables,  or  other  furniture  in  nurseries,  or  places  occupied  by 
young  ones  should  be  properly  rounded. 

WHEN  ABLE  TO  PLAY  OUT  OF  DOORS, 

They  should  be  carefully  taught  not  to  recreate  themselves  on 
exposed  outside  stairs,  by  the  edges  of  precipices,  on  the  margins 
of  rivers,  brooks,  canals,  mill-dams,  or  ponds not  to  play  m 
the  midst  of  streets  or  highways,  or  amuse  themselves  by  the 
very  pernicious  and  bad  custom  of  throwing  of  stones,  which  of- 
ten begun  in  sport  has  ended  with  very  serious  and  alaiming 
consequences^.  They  should  also  be  cautioned  not  to  allow 

^ ^.n  instance  is  recorded  ol  a poor  boy  who  had  his  head  so  iiiuch  cut  by  a stone 
throwa  by  another,  that  the  Surgeon  declared  the  blow  to  be  a very  dangerous  one, 
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themselves  to  be  led  aside,  or  out  of  their  way  by  strangers^  on 
any  pretence  whatever. 

AS  THEY  GROW  UP, 

It  may  be  proper  to  guard  them  against  climbing  about  old  walls, 
ruinous  buildings,  or  high  trees ; sporting  with  gun-powder,  fire, 
or  fire-arms,  mischievous  weapons  of  any  kind  ; leaping  from 
high  places,  swinging  about  or  hurling  empty  carts  or  chaises, 
toying  with  horses,  leaning  against  or  sliding  down  rails  and  bal- 
liistrades,  swinging  too  high  at  see-saw  or  on  a tree,  playing  at 
what  is  called  weighing  butter  and  cheese* *,  venturing  beyond 
depth  in  learning  to  swim,  attempting  to  swim  in  a strong  cur- 
rent, skating  on  places  where  the  water  is  deep,  walking  upon 
the  sides  of  ships  and  boats,  or  taking  the  amusement  of  sailing 
without  some  experienced  person,  &c. 

WHEN  ARRIVED  AT  MATURITY, 

It  may  still  be  proper  to  caution  them  against  perilous  or  danger- 
ous situations,  such  as  standing  up  in  a cart  or  gig  when  it  is 
in  motion  ; leaning  against  a coach  door;  sleeping  on  the  roof 
of  a stage  coach,  or  upon  horseback,  in  travelling;  keeping  nigh 
tlie  side  of  a street  in  a gale  of  wind ; hurrying  from  a church, 
theatre,  or  crowded  assembly  of  any  kind,  on  a slight  occasion 
of  alarm  ; getting  into  the  midst  of  a crowd  at  any  public  spec- 
tacle or  exhibition ; going  through  a field  in  which  are  suspicious 
cattle  feeding ; going  suddenly  out  of  a warm  room  into  the  cold 
air ; sitting  on  the  damp  ground,  or  bathing  while  hot : — and  to 
be  particularly  attentive 

WHEN  ENGAGED  IN  EMPLOYMENTS  WHICH  MAY  BE  RENDERED  EX- 
TREMEI.Y  HAZARDOUS  THROUGH  INATTENTION, 

As  about  mills,  engines,  feeding  machinery,  working  upon  the 
tops  of  houses,  ladders,  and  scaffolding,  undermining,  embank- 
ing, quarrying  or  blasting,  cleaning  windows  outside,  folding  up 
beds,  &c. 

Local  affections. 

jMany  are  the  casualties  and  disorders  to  which  the  human  frame 
is  exposed,  and  as  several  of  these  are  of  such  a nature  that  no 
prudence  can  forsee,  nor  care  prevent,  it  is  impossible  that  we  can 

and  he  feared  would  cause  the  poor  little  fellow  continual  pains  in  his  head,  and 
hurt  his  understanding  as  long  as  he  lived. 

* Weighing  butter  and  cheese,  as  it  is  called,  is  done  by  two  boys  eniwisting  the 
arms  together,  back  to  back,  and  thus  swaying  each  other;  this  is  a highly  danger- 
ous practice,  in  which  an  instance  is  recorded  of  a boy  having  his  back  bone  actually 
broken,  and  made  a cripple  for  life ! 
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sufficiently  guard  against  them.  It  is,  however,  the  duty  of 
every  one  to  give  timely  notice  when  any  misfortune  has  over- 
taken him ; and 

NEVER  CONCEAL  AN  ACCIDENT,” 
is  a maxim  that  should  be  strongly  inculcated  and  enforced  on 
the  minds  of  youth  of  all  ranks  and  denominations ; for  in  no  re- 
spect is  the  trite  saying,  that  “ delays  are  dangerous,  rnore  ap- 
plicable, than  in  cases  of  this  kind ; where  the  kind  officiousness 
of  a parent  or  friend  might  easily  accomplish  a cure,  in  what  ne- 
glected or  allowed  to  stand  over,  might  afterwards  baffle  the  ut- 
most skill  of  the  physician. 

It  is  far,  indeed,  from  our  intention  to  dissuade  from  an  early 
application  for  medical  advice  and  surgical  aid,  where  they  can  be 
conveniently  had  at  the  time  an  accident  happens  ; but  as  many^ 
of  our  readers,  must  be  supposed  placed  in  the  humbler  walks  ot 
life,  and  some  of  them  in  retired  and  remote  situations,  we  con- 
ceive, the  insertion  of  the  few  following  cures  and  simple  reme- 
dies, which  have  either  been  sent  us  for  the  purpose  of  being 
communicated  to  the  public,  or  have  been  selected  from  respect- 
able authorities,  will  render  our  work  more  generally  useful. 

Receipt  Jhr  the  cure  of  Scalds  or  Rums. — A Negro  woman  in 
the  West  Indies,  while  she  was  picking  cotton,  her  child  fell  into 
boiling  water;  having  nothing  to  apply  she  laid  it  on  cotton,  and 
covered  it  over  with  the  same.  The  child  cried  violently  for  a 
' quarter  of  an  hour,  and  soon  after  fell  asleep.  It  was  kept  in  the 
cotton,  without  any  other  application,  and  in  a few  days  was 
perfectly  well.* 

A.  Remedy  for  Rurns^  which  in  numberless  instances  has  saved 
Children  and  Adults  much  suffering.^^SN lihont  waiting  to  un- 
dress the  patient,  as  speedily  as  possible  let  every  part  that  has 
been  touched  by  the  fire  or  scalding  liquid  be  immersed  in  cold 
water;  or  if  it  cannot  be  placed  in  the  fluid,  let  a copious  stream, 
be  thrown  over  it,  till  the  cloths  are  thoroughly  cooled  ; and 
whilst  the  dress  is  removing,  by  one  attendant,  another  should 
continue  to  lave  over  the  sore  parts  a quantity  of  cold  watei, 


* For  the  efficacy  of  cotton  in  the  cure  of  burns,  Jcc.  see  Greap  Magazinp,  voI, 
ii.  p.  596.  also  pages  i86  and  187  for  more  information  respecting  the  proper 

treatment  of  bums  and  scalds,  j r 1 ut 

This  work  has  had  a very  extensive  circulation,  and  for  the  abundance  of  valuable 
receipts  and  useful  information  it  contains,  independent  of  the  moral  lessons  it  in- 
culcates, in  an  amusing  and  agreeable  form,  in  order  to  captivate  the  attention  of 
youth,  we  would  recommend  to  the  notice  of  every  family,  who  are  not  already  in 
possession  of  a copy  of  it.  Each  volume  contains  upwards  of  600  pages,  and  the 
price  is  only  48.  6d.  per  volume,  done  up  in  boards. 

f Communicated  by  a Correspondent,  to  whom  we  have  been  under  many 


obligations. 
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milk,  whey,  or  any  cold  liquor  that  can  be  soonest  procured  ; 
hut  if  the  skin  has  gi\en  way,  beer,  vinegar,  or  any  pungent  ap- 
plication would  hut  indaine  the  excoriated  flesh.  As  soon  as 
Avater  can  be  obtained,  it  should  be  applied  profusely  and  with- 
out intermission,  as  the  sufferer  is  undressing,  and  till  the  pain 
lias  entirely  abated.  If  the  injured  part  cannot  be  placed  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  a single  fold  of  soft  linen  dipped  in  it,  must  be 
laid  over,  and  not  taken  off,  as  it  is  intended  to  exclude  the  air. 
A large  cloth  in  several  folds  should  be  wetted  and  Avrung  a little 
before  laying  it  upon  the  single  fold,  and  the  cold  must  be  kept 
up  by  a fresh  supply  of  liquid  from  the  spring.  At  the  end  of 
half  an  hour,  if  the  pain  is  cpiite  gone,  the  application  may  be 
discontinued  ; but  on  the  least  return  of  uneasiness,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  cold  water.  The  folded  Avet  cloth  must  be  changed 
Avhenever  it  begins  to  get  Avarm — and  to  keep  doAvn  the  inflam- 
mation, it  will  be  necessary  to  have  two  napkins,  that  one  may 
replace  the  other  instantly.  It  consists  Avith  our  knoAvledge  that 
children  have  overturned  boiling  Avater  upon  themselves,  have 
fallen  into  tubs  with  hot  wort,  and  plunged  a limb  into  scalding 
broth— yet  by  the  immediate  use  of  cold  water,  only  a few  small 
blisters  distressed  them,  after  two  hours  had  elapsed.  The  heat- 
ed apparel  causes  deep  scalding,  Avhich  is  checked  by  the  cold 
liquid. 

Simple  cures  for  Burns  and  Scedds. — Oatmeal  and  cold  Avater 
mixed  up  to  a poultice  form,  and  laid  upon  the  part  burnt  or 
scalded,  is  recommended  as  a simple  cure,  Avhich  gives  instant 
relief  from  pain.  AVhen  dry,  Avet  the  meal  again,  and  do  not 
sufle”  it  to  become  hard. 

Ho  use  leek,  either  applied  by  itself,  or  mixed  Avith  cream, 
gives  present  relief  in  burns,  and  other  external  inflammations. 
The  application  of  vinegar  to  burns  and  scalds  is  to  be  strongly 
recommended  Avhere  the  outward  skin  is  not  broken,  as  it  possesses 
active  pi'v/ers,  and  is  a great  antiseptic  and  corrector  ol  ]Autresc- 
ence  and  mortification,  to  which  burns  of  the  unfavourable  kind 
have  a tendency. 

For  Inflammation  in  the  Eyes. — Put  into  rose  Avater  so  small 
a proportion  of  vinegar  that  you  can  taste  almost  no  acid.  Mak^ 
it  so  hot  that  it  is  like  to  scald  your  fingers,  for  the  eyes  bear  a 
greater  heat  than  the  fingers.  Put  a piece  of  rag  in  it,  and  keep 
bathing  your  eyes,  and  let  the  Avet  rag  lay  on  them,  changing  it 
before  it  cools. 

Bnffled-Shins. — When  the  skin  is  rubbed  off  the  shin-bone, 
from  wrong  ripplications  it  is  often  long  of  healing.  In  thirty 
years  practice  I Iiave  never  knoAvn  an  instance  fail  Avhere  the  skin 
was  taken  from  the  shell  of  a ratv  egg  and  put  upon  the  sore. 
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Chapped  Lips  and  Hands,  and  Sore  Nipples. — 
acquainted  with  a more  balsamic  application  to  sore  nipples,  or 
chapped  lips  and  hands  in  frosty  weather,  than  a few  grains  of 
borax  dissolved  in  warm  water,  with  tlie  addition  ol  a little  pure 
honey.” 

Cure  for  The  milky  juice  of  the  stalks  of  spurge,  or 

of  the  common  fg  leaf,  by  persevering  application,  will  soon  re- 
move them. 

To  prevent  Corns. — Easy  shoes;  frequently  bathing  the  feet 
in  lukewarm  water,  with  a little  salt  or  potashes  dissolved  in  it. 
The  corn  - self  will  be  completely  destroyed  by  rubbing  it  daily 
with  a little  caustic  solution  of  potash,  till  a soft  and  flexible  skin 
is  formed. 

Cure  for  a Cancer. --The  finest  Turkey  figs  boiled  in  new 
milk,  (which  they  will  thicken  in  the  boiling,)  split  and  applied 
to  the  part  as  warm  as  they  can  be  borne,  the  part  being  w^ashed 
with  some  of  the  milk  every  time  the  poultice  is  changed,  which 
must  be  at  least  S times  in  24  hours,  and  the  patient  attending 
to  drink  a quarter  of  a pint  of  the  milk  that  the  fio;s  were  boiled 
in  twice  in  the  24  hours  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it,  if  steadily 
persevered  in  for  3 or  4 months  is  recommended  as  an  easy, 
cheap  and  simple  remedy  for  this  disease,  and  two  instances  are 
recorded  of  its  efficacy. 

Another, — as  copied  from  Bell’s  Messenger,  for  July  4th, 
3^814. — In  the  first  place  wash  the  wound  or  sore  w ell,  in  order 
to  cleanse  it,  then  prepare  a piaister  of  green  ointment,  (to  be  had 
at  the  druggist’s,)  of  a size  sufficient  to  cover  the  sore  entirely 
upon  that,  lay  about  the  thickness  of  a sixpence  or  shilling,  of 
the  dust  that  is  found  in  puff-balls  when  they  are  fully  ripe. 
After  rubbing  the  dust  a little  into  the  ointment,  lay  the  piaister 
on  the  sore,  and  let  it  remain  thereon  for  nine  days,  in  order  that 
the  seeds  of  the  disease  may  be  entirely  destroyed  ; then  take  it 
off*  and  wash  the  part  with  alum  winter ; afterwards  apply  proper 
healing  salves  to  perfect  the  cure.  This,  with  judicious  manage- 
ment, has  never  been  known  in  one  single  instance  to  fail.— 
N.  B.  Puff'-balls  are  generally  ripe  in  the  month  of  September. 

Cure  for  the  Stone  and  Gravel— The  following  simple  remedy 
is  said  to  have  been  “adopted  by  a respectable  clergyman,  in 
South-Wales,  who  had  long  suffered  greatly  from  this  distressing 
complaint,  and  for  the  last  24  years  he  has  experienced  no  in- 
convenience whatever  from  the  disorder  : viz.  “ A desert  spoon- 
ful of  raspberry  jam  taken  in  a glass  of  gin  and  water,  once  oi 

twice  a-day.” 

For  a bropfsy.—M\yi  equal  parts  of  brandy  and  vinegar,  and 
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take  two  table-spoonfuls  morning  and  evening.  Take  anise  seeds 
after  each  dose,  and  drink  horse  raddish  tea  frequently. 

A Fistula — Dr.  A.  P.  Buchax,  says,  that  he  knew  an  in- 
stance of  a fistulous  sore,  seated  near  the  rectum,  being  almost 
healed  up  by  taking  regularly  half  a pint  of  sea-water,  morning 
and  evening,  for  six  weeks  together,  and  believes  that  it  might 
have  been  completely  cured,  had  the  person  persisted  in  this 
course  for  a sufficient  length  of  time. 

Cure for  the  Toothach. — In  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  Feb- 
ruary 1814,  the  following  remedy  is  given  for  the  pain  arising 
from  a bad  tooth  : Take  the  inside  of  a nut-gall  and  put  a small 
piece  into  the  hollow  tooth,  which  is  to  be  removed  and  replaced 
b}/  another  bit  about  every  half  hour,  so  long  as  any  white  matter 
comes  away  with  the  piece  taken  out : and  in  the  September 
number  for  1813,  the  following  is  recommended  as  a 

Prevention  of  the  Toothach. — Let  the  teeth  and  gums  be  well 
rubbed  with  a hard  tooth-brush,  using  the  flowers  of  sulphur  as 
a tooth  powder,  every  night  on  going  to  bed  ; and  if  it  is  done 
after  dinner  it  would  be  much  the  better  : this  is  said  to  preserve 
the  teeth  surprisingly,  and  communicates  no  smell  whatsoever  to 
the  mouth. 

The  commm  Hiccup — may  in  general  be  removed  by  taking 
a pinch  of  smiff\  or  any  thing  that  will  cause  sneezing. 

Cramp  of  the  Stomach. — If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to 
vomit,  he  ought  to  take  some  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak 
camomile-tea  to  cleanse  his  stomach.  After  this,  if  he  has  been 
costive,  a laxitive  clyster  may  be  given;  but  in  a disorder  of  this 
nature  not  a moment  should  be  lost  in  procuring  medical  aid. 

The  Night-Mare. — As  those  who  are  attacked  with  the  night- 
mare generally  groan  when  labouring  Under  a fit,  it  will  be  re- 
quisite to  address  or  awake  them  instantly,  as  the  uneasiness  gen- 
erally goes  off  as  soon  as  the  person  awakes.  Young  persons  of 
plethoric  habits,  who  are  subject  to  this  affection,  should  use  a 
spare  diet,  take  much  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  attend  to  the 
state  of  their  bow^els  in  order  to  prevent  costiveness. 

Simple  cures  for  the  Sting  of  a Wasp  or  Bee. — Sweet  oil,  ap- 
plied immediately,  cures  the  sting  of  wasps  or  bees ; and  if  the 
sting  is  left  in  the  wound,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  extracted  with 
hair  pincers.  Or,  take  an  onion,  and  cut  it  through  the  middle, 
then  put  a quantity  of  salt  upon  it,  and  lay  it  upon  the  place  for 
an  hour  or  more.  Even  common  salt,  moistened  with  a little 
water  applied  to  the  part,  or  rubbing  it  with  the  slice  of  an  onion, 

said  to  give  it  immediate  ease, 

For  the  Sting  of  a Giiat.^Olive  oil,  unsalted  butter,  or  fresh 
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hogVlard,  if  timely  rubbed  on  the  wound;  or  if  a small  but  equal 
portion  of  Venice  turpentine  and  sweet  oil  be  mixed  together, 
and  applied  to  it,  the  pain  will  be  effectually  relieved  in  the  space 
of  6 hours. 

On  swallowing  a -Instantly  put  into  your  mouth  a 

tea-spoonful  of  common  salt,  which  will  instantaneously  not  only 
kill  the  wasp,  but  at  the  same  time  heal  the  sting. 

Ear-ioigs^  that  have  crept  into  the  ear^  may  be  destroyed  by 
some  friend  dropping  into  the  ear  a little  olive  oil,  sweet  oil,  ot 
oil  of  almonds. — Or  an  ear-wig  may  be  enticed  out  alive,  by  ap- 
plying a piece  of  apple  (of  which  that  insect  has  a peculiar  fond- 
ness) outside  the  ear. 

To  extract  Briers  or  If  a thorn  runs  into  your  leg, 

and  the  flesh  closes  over  it,  put  on  a bit  of  shoemaker’s  wax,  and 
a poultice  over  the  wax,  let  it  remain  twelve  hours,  or  till  the 
wax  draws  out  the  end  of  the  thorn : it  seldom  requires  so  long 
time. 

Bleeding  at  the  'When  a bleeding  at  the  nose  becomes 

excessive,  all  cumbersome  clothes  and  ligatures,  especially  those 
about  the  wrists  and  neck,  ought  to  be  instantly  loosened  ; the 
patient  should  be  removed  to  a cooler  temperatup,  and  placed 
ill  an  erect  position,  his  hands  and  legs  immersed  in  tepid  water, 
about  milk  warm,  and  dossils  of  lint  dipped  in  vinegar,  put  up 
the  nostrils.  If  the  bleeding  does  not  abate,  cold  fomentations, 
either  of  simple  water,  or  solution  of  nitre  and  sugar  of  lead, 
should  be  repeatedly  applied  to  the  forehead  and  temples,  as  well 
as  to  the  regions  of  the  kidneys,  &c. 

A Sprain  should  be  fomented  with  vinegar  a little  warm,  for 
four  or  five  minutes  at  a time,  once  every  four  hours ; this  will 
render  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  in  the  parts  affected  more 
easy,  and  either  prevent  its  swelling,  or  promote  its  subsiding, 

A Cut-off  Finger  restored  / — A surprising  cure  was  lately  per- 
formed by  Ur.  Balfour,  of  Edinburgh,  upon  a man  who  acci- 
dentally cut  off*  entirely  a piece,  an  inch  and  a half  in  length,  of 
one  of  his  fingers,  and  which  the  doctor  replaced  with  complete 
success.  We  understand,  he  has  since  received  a letter  from 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Bailey,  surgeon,  Thetford,  Norfolk,  stating, 
that  while  perusing  Ur.  Balfour’s  account  of  the  case  alluded  to, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  October 
last,  he  was  called  to  a similar  accident  that  occurred  at  Auxton, 
a village  two  miles  distant.  A labourer  employed  in  supplying 
a chaff*  machine,  wrought  by  a horse,  got  his  middle  finger  en- 
tangled among  the  knives,  by  which  it  was  entirely  cut  off*  at  the 
joiiU  nearest  the  point.  Willing  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  nature 
to  effect,  if  she  could,  a reunion  of  the  parts,  Mr.  Bailey  replaced 
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them,  and  desired  the  man  to  call  upon  him  in  about  a week, 
fully  expecting  to  find  the  part  that  had  been  cut  off,  mortified. 
To  Ml*.  Bailey’s  astonishment,  however,  adhesion  had  taken  place, 
pulsation  was  distinctly  felt  at  the  end  of  the  finger,  and  the 
colour  of  the  amputated  part  was  healthy.  In  five  weeks,  from, 
the  occurring  of  the  accident,  complete  reunion  was  effected,  and 
the  power  of  the  finger  is  the  same  now  as  if  no  such  mischance 
had  befallen  it. 

In  addition  to  these  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  add  the  follow- 
ing most  important  fact ; viz.  that  of  the  Finger  a young 
man  being  restored  by  a reunion  of  the  yaris^  through  the  time- 
ous  and  yrudent  management  of  his  mother,  a^ler  being  com- 
•pletely  severed  from  the  hand  by  a hatchet^  and  lejl  upon  the 
block  ! We  give  it  nearly  in  the  words  of  a respectable  and  ju- 
dicious correspondent,  in  whose  neighbourhood  the  accident 
Jiappened  a few  years  ago,  and  who,  not  willing  to  trust  to  me- 
mory in  a matter  of  such  infinite  importance,  took  the  precau- 
tion of  submitting  his  statement  to  the  person  who  made  the  ex- 
periment, and  of  obtaining  her  approbation  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  detail,  before  he  communicated  it  to  us. 

‘‘  In  chipping  wood  with  a hatchet,  he  cut  the  fourth  finger  of 
his  left  hand  entirely  off,  and  the  one  next  it  nearly  so.  He  went 
to  the  house  to  get  his  hand  dressed,  having  left  the  piece  which 
had  been  cutoff  lying  on  the  block,  on  which  be  had  been  work- 
ing; but  after  proceeding  so  far,  he  returned,  and  took  it  with 
him  into  the  house.  His  mother  (who  is  a good  deal  accustom- 
ed to  dress  cuts)  thought,  that  as  fingers  nearly  cut  off,  had  often 
been  cured  by  her,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  try  her  skill  in  the 
present  case.  Accordingly  she  replaced  the  disstevered  member 
in  its  proper  position,  and  having  anointed  it  with  a little  of  the 
British  Oil,  she  wrapped  it  up,  drawing  the  wound  close,  by 
means  of  a piece  of  cloth  over  the  end  of  the  finger.  It  remain- 
ed six  days  before  it  was  opened  out,  and  in  order  to  get  the 
dressing  easily  off,  without  running  the  risk  of  pulling,  away  the 
piece  that  had  been  cut  off,  poultices  were  applied  above  iU 
till  it  became  quite  soft.  British  Oil  w'as  occasionally  poured  up- 
on the  wound  till  it  began  to  matter,  after  which  salve  was  applied 
till  the  cui*e  was  effected,  which  happened  in  a few  weeks. 

Our  informant  adds:  “ I saw  the  finger  soon  after  it  was  heal- 
ed. The  scar  was  then  visilfie  all  round,  and  the  boy  used  the 
joint  that  had  been  cut  off  with  perfect  freedom.” 


* This  method  is  recomaiended  as  being  advantageous  in  opening  out  severe  cuts 
for  the  fast  time. 


GIT 


SUBDEN  BE  A TlA. 

^Vhen  sudden  death  happens  on  the  street,  tlie  nearest  door 
should  be  immediately  opened  lor  the  reception  of  the  body.  In 
all  cases  interment  should  be  deferred  till  signs  of  putrefaction 
appear,  but  especially  in  those  where  no  gradation  qf  disease  has 
preceded,  as  in  cases  of  hysterics,  apoplexies,  external  injuries, 
drowning,  suffocation,  and  the  like.  The  effects  of  sound  upon 
animal  life  is  astonishing.  The  beat  of  a drum  may  have  a very 
beneficial  effect  upon  persons  in  the  state  of  suspended  animation.^ 
At  one  time,  a scream,  extorted  by  grief,  proved  the  means  of 
resuscitating  a person  who  was  supposed  to  be  dead>  and  who 
had  exhibited  the  usual  recent  marks  of  the  extinction  of  life. 


C AUCTIONS  AGAl^JST  PriEMATUHE  INTERMENT. 

That  in  cases  of  malignant  fevers,  putrescency  advances  speed- 
ily ; and  that  under  such  circumstances  the  time  of  the  funeral 
ought  not  to  be  unnecessarily  protracted  we  admit,  but  what  are 
we^to  say,  when  in  the  more  northern  climateSj  and  in  temperate 
or  even  cool  weather,  we  find  the  same  rash  practice  equally  pre- 
vails, not  only  among  aged  worn-out  constitutions,  but  in  young 
persons  in  the  bloom  of  health  and  vigour,  who,  on  being  struck 
down  by  an  illness  of  only  a few  days,  or  even  hours,  are  nevei- 
theless  consigned  to  the  same  summary  sentence,  because  custom 
has  ordained  it?  No  sooner  has  breathing  apparently  ceased,  and 
the  visage  assumed  a ghastly  or  death-like  look,  than  the  patient, 
after  his  eyes  are  closed,  is  hurried  into  a coffin,  and  the  body, 
scarcely  yet  cold,  is  precipitated  into  the  grave ! So  extremely  fal- 
lacious are  the  signs  of  death,  that  too  often  has  the  semblance 
been  mistaken  for  reality ; especially  after  sudden  accidents,  oi 
short  illness.  , Many  of  these,  however,  by  prompt  means  and 
judicious  treatment,  have  been  happily  restored. 

That  certain  unfortunate  beings  have  been  prematurely  inter- 
red, some  very  affecting  instances  might  be  produced ; but  we 
forbear  to  revive  the  sad  remembrance.  To  prevent  in  future  a 
repetition  of  such  horrible  events,  at  the  very  idea  of  which  our 
nature  revolts  and  humanity  shudders,  is  the  object  of  the  pre- 
sent remarks. 

Unequivocal  proofs  of  death  should  always  be  waited  for,  and 
every  possible  means  of  resuscitation  persevered  in  when  these  do 
not  appear,  when  we  consider  how  appearances  may  be  deceitful, 
and  how  unexpectedly  the  latent  sparks  of  life  may  be  rekindled, 
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The  following  method  was  the  means  of  restoring  to  her  friends  > 
a lady  who  had  been  apparently  dead  for  some  time. — Rub  a 
wine  glass  with  flannel  before  a fire,  and  immediately  apply  it  to 
tlie  mouth  of  the  person  supposed  dead,  when,  if  any  of  the  vital 
principles  remain,  symptoms  of  moisture  will  possibly  appear  in 
a short  time  on  the  glass. 

The  following  case  of  extraordinary  Resuscitatim  appeared 
in  the  Edinburgh  Advertiser  of  January  6th,  1818.  “ Susanna 

Wessencraft,  daughter  of  the  keeper  of  Tynemouth  light  house, 
has  lately  experienced  a very  extraordinary  resuscitation  from  ap- 
parent death.  This  young  person  (aged  15  years)  had  been  lor 
some  time  in  a rapid  decline ; medical  skill  had  been  exhausted 
in  her  behalf,  the  body  was  laid  out  for  interment,  and  the  cof- 
fin bespoke ; by  the  assiduous  and  persevering  attention  of  her 
apothecary,  however,  re-animation  took  place,  and  her  recovery  is 
now  no  longer  doubtful.  Her  grateful  and  affectionate  parents, 
request  the  favour  of  the  editor  to  insert  this  very  singular  case 
to  encourage  hope,  induce  exertion,  and  prevent  premature  in- 
terment.—Couran  t. 


CAPTAIN  COOKES  RULES  FOR  PRESERVING 
THE  HEALTH  OF  SEAMEN* 

1.  The  crew  to  he  at  three  watches^  as  the  men  will  by  this 
means  have  time  to  shift  and  dry  themselves,  and  get  pretty  w'eli 
refreshed  by  sleep  before  called  again  to  duty.  When  there  is 
no  pressing  occasion,  seamen  ought  to  be  refreshed  with  as  much 
uninterrupted  sleep,  as  a common  day-labourer. 

S.  To  Ituve  DRY  clothes  to  shift  themselves  after  getting  wet. 
Captain  Cook  paid  the  strictest  attention  to  this  head,  by  direct- 
ing some  of  his  officers  to  see  that  every  man,  on  going  wet  from 
his  watch,  was  immediately  shifted  with  dry  clothes,  and  the  same 
on  their  going  to  bed. 

3.  To  keep  their  persons^  hammocks^  bedding,  and  clothes 
CLEAN  and  DRY.  This  humane  commander  made  his  men  pa^ 
in  review  before  him,  one  day  in  every  week,  and  saw  that  they 


^ These  rules  were  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  MoNTHtv  Monitor  and 
Philanthropic  Museum,  a work  published  by  G.  Miller  and  Son,  Haddington, 
immediately  following  the  completion  of  The  Cheap  Magazine;  and  which,  in  fact, 
may  be  considered  in  many  respects  as  a continuation  of  that  work,  of  which  notice  is 
taken  in  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  page  6ii.  The  Monthly  Monitor  is  now  also  finish- 
ed, and  may  be  had  of  the  booksellers,  neatly  done  up,  in  2 volumes^  boards,  em- 
bellished with  portraits  of  Howard  and  Wilbrrforcb,  price  3s,  6d.  per  volume. 
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•Lad  olianged  their  linen,  and  were  as  neat  and  clean  as  circum- 
stances would  admit.  He  had  also  every  day  the  hammocks  ^r- 
• ried  on  the  booms,  or  some  other  airy  part  of  the  ship,  uniashed 
and  the  bedding  thoroughly  shaken  and  aired ; wll  knowing 
that,  from  the  perspiration  and  breath  ot  the  men  below,  every 
thing  is  apt,  even  in  the  space  of  twenty  four  hours,  to  contract 
an  offensive  moisture.  When  the  weather  prevented  the  ham- 
mocks being  carried  on  deck,  they  were  constantly  taken  down, 
to  make  room  for  the  fires,  the  sweeping,  and  other  cleaning  o- 
peratioiis.  As  the  beds  and  blankets  are  ready  receptacles  for 
infection,  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  well  airing  and  pu- 
rifyino*  them.  When  possible,  fresh  water  should  be  allowed  to 
-the  men  to  wash  their  clothes,  as  soap  will  not  mix  with  sea- 
water, and  linen  washed  in  brine  never  thoroughly  dries. 

4.  To  keep  the  Ship  dean  between  decks. 

* 5.  To  have  frequent  Fires  between  deckSy  and  at  the  bottom  of 

the  well.  Captain  Cook’s  method  was  to  have  iron  pots  with  dry 
w'ood,  which  he  burned  between  decks,  in  the  well,  and  other 
parts  of  the  ship ; during  which  time,  some  of  the  crew  were  em- 
ployed  in  rubbing  with  canvas  or  oakum,  every  part  that  had  the 
least  damp.  Where  the  heat  from  the  stoves  cannot  readily  ab- 
sorb the  moisture,  loggerheads,  heated  red-hot,  and  laid  on  sheets 
of  iron,  will  speedily  effect  the  purpose.  As  moisture  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  great  source  of  the  diseases  of  seamen,  by  re- 
moving that  cause,  the  effect  will  in  a great  degree  cease. 

6.  Let  proper  attention  be  paid  to  the  ship  coppeks,  to  keep 
them  clean  and  free  from  verdigrease. 

7.  The  FAT  that  is  boiled  out  of  the  salt  beef  or  pork,  ought 
never  to  be  given  to  the  people. 

8.  The  Men  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  fresh  water,  at  the 
\hip’’s  return  to  port ; the  water  remaining  on  board  to  be  start- 
ed, and  fresh  water  from  the  shore  to  be  taken  in  its  room. 

By  means  of  the  above  regulations,  (in  addition, to  rules  relative 
to  temperance  ; and  supplying  the  crews  as  much  as  possible  with 
■fresh  meat  and  vegetables,)  this  celebrated  navigator  performed 
a voyage  of  upwards  of  three  years,  in  every  climate  of  the  globe 
with  tl?e  loss  only  of  one  man  ! So  great  was  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  his  prudence.  In  consequence  of  his  happy  success  in  this 
re^spect,  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  80th  November,  1776,  de- 
ere^  their  prize  medal  to  Captain  Cook  ; and  its  president  (Sm 
John  Bringle,)  Justly  remarked  on  that  occasion,  ^hat  if 
Rome  decreed  the  civic  crown  to  him  who  saved  the  life  of  a 
sinp-le  citizen,  what  wreaths  are  not  due  to  that  man,  who  having 
hiniself  saved  many,  has  also  pointed  out  and  recorded  the  means 
by  which  Great  Britain  may  in  future  preserve  numbers  of  lier 
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intrepid  sons,  who  braving  every  danger,  have  so  liberally  con- 
tributed to  the  fame,  to  the  opulence,  and  the  maritime  empire 
of  their  country. — See  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  Code  of  Health  and 
LongevHy. 


ECONOMY  IN  MEDICINE; 

OR, 

Valuable  concise  Rules  for  preserving  Health  in  Winter. 

Keep  the  feet  from  wet,  and  the  head  well  defended  when  in 
bed  ; avoid  too  plentiful  meals  ; drink  moderately  warm  and  ge- 
nerous, but  not  inflaming  liquors  ; go  not  abroad  without  break- 
fast. Shun  the  night  air  as  you  would  the  plague;  and  let  your 
houses  be  kept  from  damps  by  warm  fires.  By  observing  these 
few  and  simple  rules,  better  health  may  be  expected  than  from 
the  use  of  the  most  powerful  medicines. 
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Rules  observed  by  Farmer  Trueman  in  order  to  prevent 

ACCIDENTS  from  FIRE;  and  uoio  earnestly  recommended  to  the 

careful  attention  f FamUles  and  Sei'vants. 

Not  to  leave  chimneys  too  long  unswept; — Nor  to  make  a 
great  blaze  in  the  fire  place. 

Not  to  leave  a drawing-stove  covered; — Nor  to  leave  a poker 
in  a fire. 

Not  to  leave  a candle  burning  in  a room; — Nor  to  leave  linen 
airing  near  a fire. 

Not  to  carry  a candle  into  a stable  without  a lanthorn ; — Nor 
to  venture  the  lanthorn  and  candle  into  a hay  loft. 

And,  where  the  floor  of  any  room  is  grown  spungy  and  com- 
bustible by  age,  to  keep  the  part  so  affected  covered  with  some- 
thing woollen,  lest  a spark  should  fall  on  it  from  a candle. 

In  going  to  bed,  use  a short  candle  and  a large  flat  candlestick, 
taking  care,  in  both  cases,  never  to  be  without  an  extinguisher, 
and  not  to  bring  a lighted  candle  near  a bed. 


INDEX  TO  BUCHAN. 


Ablutions,  Jewish  and  Maho- 

metan,  well  calculated  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  73. 

Abortion,  causes  and  symptoms  of, 
371.  Means  of  prevention,  372. 
Proper  treatment  in  the  case  of,  ib. 
Abscesses,  how  to  be  treated,  217, 
398. 

Accidents.  See  Casualties,  416. 

Acids,  of  peculiar  service  in  consump- 
tions, 130.  In  putrid  fevers,  142. 
Not  suitable  in  the  measles,  171. 
Acidities,  in  the  bowels  of  infants,  the 
origin  of  382.  Method  of  cure, 
383. 

Ackworih,  foundlin;^  hospital  at,  cause 
of  the  children  there  bein^  afflicted 
with  scabbed  heads,  and  fatal  con- 
sequences of  their  ill  treatment, 
386,  note. 

Addison,  his  remark  on  the  luxury  of 
the  table,  67. 

JEdier,  very  serviceable  in  removing 
fits  of  the  asthma,  289,  note.  Is 
excellent  for  flatulencies,  312,  note. 
JEthiops  mineral,  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  CufiYNE  in  in- 
flammations of  the  eyes,  l86, 
Africans,  their  treatment  of  children, 

8,  note. 

Agaric  of  the  oak,  its  merit  as  a 
styptic,  400.  Method  of  gathering, 
preparing,  and  applying  it,  ib.  note. 
Agriculture,  a healthful,  constant,  and 
profitable  employment,  33.  Is  too 
much  neglected  in  favour  of  man- 
ufactures, ib.  Gardening  the  most 
wholesome  amusement  for  seden- 
tary persons,  36^ 

Ague,  a species  of  fever  no  person 
can  mistake,  and  the  proper  medi- 
cine for  generally  known,  105. 
Causes  of,  ib.  Symptoms,  106. 
Regimen  for,  ib.  Under  a proper 
regimen  will  often  go  off  without 
medicine,  if)*  Medical  treatment 
of,  107.  Often  degenerates  into 
obstinate  chronical  diseases,  if  not 
radically  cured,  109  Peruvian 
bark  the  only  medicine  to  be  relied 
on  in,  110*  Children  hov/  to  be 
tr^'ated  in,  111.  Preventive  medi- 
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cine  for  those  who  live  in  marshy 
countries,  ib. 

Air,  confined,  poisonous  to  children, 
21.  A free  open  air  will  sometimes 
cure  the  most  obstinate  disorders 
in  children,  22.  Occupations  which 
injure  the  health  by  unwholesome 
air,  26,  27,  The  qualities  of  act 
more  sensibly  on  the  body  than  is 
generallyimagined,  52.  The  several 
noxious  qualities  of  specified,  ib. 
In  large  cities  polluted  by  various 
circumstances,  53.  The  air  in 
churches,  how  rendered  unwhole- 
some, ib.  Houses  ought  to  be 
Ventilated  daily,  54.  The  danger 
attending  small  apartments,  ib- 
Persons  whose  business  confines 
them  to  town  ought  to  sleep  in  the 
country,  ib.  High  walls  obstruct 
the  free  current  of  air,  55.  Trees 
should  not  be  planted  too  ne^  to 
houses,  ib.  Fresh  air  peculiarly 
necessary  for  the  sick,  ib.  The  sick 
in  hospitals  in  more  danger  from 
the  want  of  fresh  air,  than  from 
their  disorders,  56.  Wholesorne- 
iiess  of  the  morning  air,  59  The 
changeableuess  of  one  great  cause 
of  catching  cold,  90.  Those  who 
keep  most  within  doors  the  most 
sensible  of  these  changes,  ib.  Of 

, the  night,  to  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  ibi  Fresh  air  often  of 
more  efficacy  in  diseases  than 
medicine,  95.  Its  importance  in 
fevers,  103.  States  of  liable  to 
produce  putrid  fevers,  139.  Must 
be  kept  cool  and  fresh  in  sick, 
chambers  under  this  disorder,  145. 
Change  of  one  of  the  most  effectual 
remedies  for  the  hooping-cough, 
201.  The  qualities  of  a ma^^erial 
consideration  for  asthmatic  patients 
287.  The  various  ways  by  which 
it  may  be  rendered  noxious,  424. 
Confined,  how  to  try  and  purify, 
425.  Method  of  recovering  per- 
sons poisoned  by  foul  air,  ib. 
Fresh,  of  the  greatest  iniportance 
in  fainting  fits,  430. 

AiikeH)  Mr.  his  treatise  on  thenaturq 
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and  cure  of  fractures  recommended 
412,  note. 

Alkali,  caustic,  recommended  in  the 
stone,  231.  How  to  prepare  it, 
ib.  note. 

Aliment,  is  capable  of  changing"  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  body,  43. 
Will  in  many  cases  answer  every 
intention  in  the  cure  of  diseases, 
ib.  The  calls  of  hunger  and  thirst 
sufTicient  for  regulating  the  due 
quantity  of,  44.  The  quality  of, 
how  injured,  ib.  A due  mixture 
of  vegetables  necessary  with  our 
animal  food,  45.  To  what  the  bad 
eifects  of  tea  are  principally  owing, 
46.  Water  good  and  bad  distin- 
guished, ib.  Inquiry  into  the 

qualUWs  of  fermented  liquors,  wdth 
instructions  for  the  due  making 
of  them,  47.  The  qualities  of 

good  bread,  and  why  adulterated 
by  bakers,  48.  General  rules  for 
the  choice  of  food,  ib.  Ought  not 
to  be  too  uniform,  50.  Meals 
ought  to  be  taken  at  regular  times, 
ib.  Long  fasting  injurious  both  to 
ohl  and  young,  ib.  Breakfasts 
and  suppers,  51..  Changes  of  diet 
ought  to  be  gradually  made,  ib. 
General  observations  on,  4,>3. 

Amoiirosis.  See  Gnita  Serena. 

American  Indians,  their  method  of 
curing  the  venereal  disease,  359. 

Amusements,  sedentary,  improper  for 
sedentary  persons,  36.  Ought 
always  to  be  of  an  active  kind 
59. 

Anasarca.  See  Dropsy. 

Anger,  violent  fits  of  injurious  to  the 
constitution,  80.  Tranquillity  of 
mind  essential  to  health,  ib. 

Animal  food,  cautions  in  giving  it  to 
children,  14.  Animals  that  die  of 
themselves  unfit  for  focrd,  44. 
Over-driven  cattle  rendered  un- 
wholesome, 45.  The  artifices  of 
butchers  exposed,  ib.  Too  great 
a quantity  of  generates  the  scur- 
vy, 45.  Injurious  to  many  habits, 
49. 

Animals  and  plants,  the  analogy  in 
the  nourishment  of  stated,  67. 

Anthony  s fire,  St.  See  Erysipelas* 

Aphthoe,  See  Thrush. 

Apoplexy,  who  most  liable  to  this 
disorder,  289.  Causes,  290.  ‘Sym- 
ptoms and  method  of  cure,  ib. 
Cautions  to  persons  of  an  apoplec- 
Uc  make,  291. 


Apothecary* s weights,  a table  of,  470. 

A pparel.  See  Clothing. 

Appetite,  want  of,  causes  and  re- 
medies for,  294. 

Arhnthnot,  Dr.  his  advice  in  the  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  123.  His 
advice  for  persons  troubled  with 
costiveness,  293,  note. 

Arsenic,  the  effects  of  on  the  stomach, 
333.  Medical  treatment  when  the 
symptoms  appear,  ib. 

Arts.  See  Manufactures* 

Ascites.  Sec  Dropsy. 

Asses*  milk,  why  it  seldom  does  any 
good,  128.  Instructions  for  taking  ^ 
it,  ib. 

Asthma,  the  different  kinds  of  this 
disorder  distinguished,  with  its 
causes,  287.  Symptoms,  ib.  Regi- 
merv,  ib.  Medical  treatment,  288. 
Remedies  proper  in  the  moist 
asthma,  ib. 

Atmosphere.  See  Air, 

B. 

■Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  powder, 
preparation  of,  261. 

Balsa-ms,  how  to  prepare.  Anodyne 
balsam,  485.  Locatelli's  balsam, 
ib.  Vulnerary  balsam,  486. 

Bandages,  tight,  produce  most  of  the 
bad  consequences  attending  frac- 
tured bones,  413. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  the  best  antidote  for 
sailors  against  disorders  on  a fo- 
reign coast,  33.  How  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  ague,  108.  Dis- 
tinction between  the  red  bark  and 
quill  bark,  ib.  note.  A decoction 
or  infusion  of  may  be  taken  by 
those  who  cannot  swallow  it  in 
substance,  109.  Is  often  adul- 
terated, ib.  note.  Is  the  only  medi- 
cine to  be  depended  on  in  agues, 
111.  How  it  may  be  rendered 
more  palatable,  ib.  May  be  ad- 
ministered by  clyster,  ib.  Cold 
w'ater  the  best  menstruum  for  ex- 
tracting the  virtues  of  this  drug, 
132.  How  to  be  administered  in 
the  putrid  fever,  144  ; and  in  the 
erysipelas,  176.  In  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  179.  Its  efficacy 
in  a malignant  quinsey,  194.  In 
the  hooping  cough,  204.  A good 
medicine  in  vomiting,  when  it  pro- 
ceeds' from  weakness  of  the  sto- 
mach, 224.  Its  efficacy  in  a dia- 
betes, and  how  to  take  it,  227.  H 
good  agakist  the  piles,  237  ; 
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worms,  260.  Its  use  dangerous 
for  preventing  a fit  of  the  gout, 
272.  A good  remedy  in  the  King’s 
evil,  283  ; and  in  the  Jluor  dlbus^ 
369. 

Barley  water,  how  made,  118, 

Barrenness  in  women,  the  general 
causes  of,  378,  Course  of  relief, 
ib.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  observations  on, 
379,  note. 

Bath  waters,  good  in  the  gout, &c.  44-4, 

Bath,  cold,  the  good  effects  of  on 
children,  20.  Recommended  to 
the  studious,  42.  Is  peculiarly 
excellent  for  strengthening  the 
nervous  system,  300,  Therefore 
should  never  be  omitted  in  gleets, 
351.  Is  good  for  rickety  children, 
393-  Apoplexies  frequently  occa- 
sioned by  the  improper  use  of,  437. 
Absurd  prejudices  against,  ib.  No- 
thing contributes  more  to  perma- 
* nent  health,  ib.  A single  plunge 
or  dip  sufficient,  continuing  too 
long  in  it  dangerous,  ib.  Morning 
the  properest  time  for  bathing,  ib. 
Sea  water  preferable  to  river  wa- 
ter, 438.  Rules  to  be  observed  in 
the  use  of  ib.  Is  peculiarly  salu- 
tary in  scrophulous  complaints,  ib. 
Bath,  warm,  of  great  service  in  an  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach,  205. 
Bathing,  a religious  duty  under  the 
Judaic  and  Mahometan  laws,  73. 
Is  conducive  to  health,  74. 

Bears  ioot,  recommended  as  a power- 
ful remedy  against  worms,  261. 
Beds,  instead  of  being  made  up  again 
as  soon  as  persons  rise  from  them, 
ought  to  be  turned  down  and  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  53,  Bad  effects 
of  too  great  indulgence  in  bed,  59. 
Damp,  the  danger  of,  91.  Soft 
are  injurious  to  the  kidneys,  226- 
Beer,  the  ill  consequences  of  making 
it  too  weak,  47.  Pernicious  arti- 
ficers of  the  dealers  in,  48. 

Bells,  parish,  the  tolling  them  for  the 
dead  a dangerous  custom,  81. 
Biles,  399- 

Bilious  colic,  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of,  210. 

«— — — fever.  See  Fever. 

Bite  of  a mad  dog.  See  Dog. 
Bitters,  warm  and  astringent  anti- 
dotes to  agues,  109.  Are  service- 
able in  vomiting  when  it  proceeds 
from  weakness  in  the  stomach,  224. 

inflammation  of,  its  general 
causes,  215.  Medical  treatment 
ofj  ib? 


Bladder,  stone  in.  See  Stone, 

Blast.  See  Erysipelas. 

Bleeding,  cautions  for  the  operation 
of  in  fevers,  103.  In  the  ague, 
107.  Its  importance  in  the  acute 
continual  fever,  115.  Inthepleu^ 
risy,  118.  When  necessary  in  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  124. 
Camion  against  in  a nervmrs  fever, 
137.  In  the  putrid  fever,  143.  In 
tire  miliary  fever,  149.  When 
necessary  in  the  small-pox,  159. 
When  useful  in  the  measles,  173. 
When  necessary  in  the  bilious 
fever,  175.  Under  what  dreum- 
atances  proper  in  the  erysipelas, 
178.  Mode  of  proper  in  an  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  182.  Is 
always  necessary  in  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  185.  When  pro- 
per and  improper  in  a cough,  198« 
Whers  proper  in  the  hooping- 
cough,  202.  Is  almost  the  only 
thing  to  he  depended  on  in  an  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach,  205  ^ 
and  in  an  inflammation  of  the  in- 
testines, 200.  Is  necessary  in  an 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  214. 
Its  use  in  a suppression  of  urine^ 
228.  Is  proper  in  an  asthma,  288- 
Is  dangerous  in  fainting  fits,  with- 
out due  caution,  312.  Cautions 
proper  in  the  puerperal  fever,  370. 
Is  an  operation  generally  perform- 
ed by  persons  who  do  not  under- 
stand when  it  is  proper,  396.  In 
what  cases  it  ought  to  be  had  re- 
course to,  ib.  The  quantity  taken 
away  how  to  be  regulated,  ih. 
General  rules  for  the  operation, 
397.  Objections  to  bleeding  by 
leeches,  ih.  Prevailing  prejudices 
relative  to  bleeding,  ih.  The  arm 
the  most  commodious  part  to  take 
blood  from,  398. 

Bleeding  at  the  nose,  spontaneous,  is 
of  more  service,  where  bleeding  is 
necessary,  than  the  operation  with 
the  lancet,  234.  Ought  not  to  he 
stopped  without  due  consideration, 
ib.  How  to  stop  it  when  necessary, 
235.  Cautions  to  prevent  frequent 
returns  of,  236. 

Blind  persons,  when  born  so  might 
be  educated  to  employments  suited 
to  their  capacity,  321,  note. 
Blisters,  peculiarly  advantageous  in 
the  nervous  fever,  137.  When 
. only  to  be  applied  in  the  putrid 
fever,  143.  When  proper  in  the 
miliary  fever,  149,  Seldom  fail 
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remove  tlie  mdsl  obstinate  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  i85.  A good 
renie^ly  in  thequinsey,  190.  Proper 
for  a violent  hooping-cough, 

Is  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  an 
inflammation  of  the  stomach,  t<J05. 
Arc  eflicacious  in  the  tooth-ach, 
253. 

Blood,  involuntary  discliarges  of,  often 
salutary  and  ought  not  to  be  rash- 
ly stopped,  232.  The  several  kinds 
of  those  discharges  with  their  usual 
causes,  ib.  Methods  of  cure,  233. 

, spitting  of,  who  most  subject 

to  and  at  what  seasons,  239.  Its 
causes,  ib.  Symptoms,  240.  Pro- 
per regimen  in,  ib.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 241 . Cautions  for  persons 
subject  to  it,  ib. 

, vomiting  of,  it.s  causes  and 

symptoms,  241.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 242. 

Blood-iAiot  eye,  how  to  cure,  323. 

jB/oofib/-flux.  See  Dysentery. 

Boerhaave,  his  observations  on  dress, 
66,  note.  His  mechanical  expedi- 
ents to  relieve  an  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  182. 

Boluses,  general  rules  for  the  prepar- 
ing of,  486.  The  astringent  bolus, 
jb.  Diaphoretic  bolus,  ib.  Mer- 
curial bolus,  ib.  Bolus  of  rhubarb 
and  mercury,  487.  Pectoral  bolus, 
ib.  Purging  bolus,  ib. 

Bones,  the  exfoliation  of  a very  slow 
operation,  404.  Bones  broken, 
often  successfully  undertaken  by 
ignorant  operators,  410.  Regimen 
to  be  adopted  after  the  accident, 
411.  Hints  of  conduct  if  the  pa- 
tient is  confined  to  his  bed,  ib. 
CIeanline£.s  to  be  regarded  during 
this  confinement,  412.  The  limb 
not  to  be  kept  continually  on  the 
stretch,  ib.  Cautions  to  be  ob- 
served in  setting  a bone,  ib.  Tight 
bandages  condemned,  413.  Plow 
to  keep  the  limb  steady  by  an  easy 
method,  ib.  Fractures  of  the  ribs, 
ib. 

Bowels,  inflammation  of.  See  «S'^o- 
mach. 

Boys,  the  military  exercise  proper  for 
them,  18. 

Braidvonad,  Mr.  his  skill  in  teaching 
the  dumb  to  speak,  324,  note 

Brnin,  inflammation  of,  who  most 
liable  to  it,  with  its  causes  and 
symptoms,  180.  Regimen,  181. 


Medical  treatment,  182. 

Bread,  proper  food  for  children  an 
soon  as  they  can  chew  it,  12.  A 
crust  of  the  best  gum-stick,  ib. 
The  best  modes  of  preparing  it  in 
food  for  children,  ib.  Good,  the 
qualities  of  and  for  what  purpose 
aduhurated  by  the  bakers,  48, 
Toasted,  a decoction  of  good  to 
check  the  vomiting  in  a cholera 
morbus,  219.  A surfeit  of  more 
dangerous  than  any  other  food, 
456.  The  finest  not  always  the 
best  adapted  for  nutrition,  457. 
Household  bread  the  most  whole- 
some, ib.  Wheat  flour  apt  to  oc- 
casion constipation,  ii).  Different 
kind.s  of  grain  make  the  best  bread, 
ib.  Consumption  of  bread  increas- 
ed by  drinking  tea,  ib.  Buck- wheat 
highly  nutritious,  459.  Various 
substitutes  for  bread,  460. 

Brimstone.  See  Sulphur. 

Broth,  gelatinous,  recommended  in 
the  dysentery,  how  to  make,  245. 

Broths  and  Soups,  various  ingredients 
in  the  composition  of,  446.  Gen- 
eral observations  on,  ib.  The  most 
wholesome  diet  for  the  poor, 
ib. 

Bruises,  why  of  worse  consequence 
than  wmunds,  404.  Proper  treat- 
ment of,  ib.  The  exfoliation  of 
injured  bones  a verj-  slow  opera- 
tion, ib.  How  to  cure  sores  oc- 
casioned by,  ib. 

Buboes,  two  kinds  of  disfinguislied, 
with  their  proper  treatment,  353. 

Burdens,  heavy, iiijiirious  to  the  lungs, 
28. 

Burgundy  pitch,  a plaster  of  betwerir 
the  shoulders  an  excellent,  remedy 
in  a cough,  199.  In  a hooping 
cough,  203.  And  for  children  in 
teething,  390. 

Burials,  the  dangers  attending  their 
being  allowed  in  the  midst  of 
populous  towns,  53. 

Burns,  slight,  how  to  cure,  402. 
Treatment  of  when  violent,  403. 
Extraordinary  case  of,  ib.  Idui- 
ment  for,  509. 

Butchers,  their  professional  artifices 
explained  and  condemned,  45. 

Butter,  ought  to  be  very  .sparingly 
given  to  children,  14.  Used  in 
large  quantities  very  injurious  tfj 
the  stomach,  having  a constant 
tendency  to  turn  rancid,  459. 
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Cabbage  leaves,  topical  application  of 
in  a pleurisy.  1 19. 

Camphor,  why  of  little  use  in  eye- 
waters, 490. 

Camphorated  oil,  preparation  of,  509. 

—  spirit  of  wine,  591. 

Cancer,  its  dilferent  stages  described, 

w'ith  the  producing  causes,  398 
Symptoms,  ib.  Regimen  and  me- 
dical treatment.  399.  Dr.  Storck’s 
method  of  treating  vhis  disorder, 

330.  Cautions  for  avoiding  it, 

331. 

Cancer  scroti,  a disorder  peculiar  to 
chimney-sweepers,  owing  to  want 
of  cleanliness,  71,  note. 

Carriages,  the  indulgence  of  a sacri- 
fice of  health  to  vanity,  57. 

Carrot,  wild,  recommended  in  the 
stone,  931. 

— poultice  for  cancers,  how  to 

prepare,  331. 

• — properly  manufactured,  may 

supply  the  place  of  bread,  461. 

Casualties,  which  apparently  put  an 
end  to  life,  necessary  cautions  re- 
specting, 416 — 421. 

— — — substances  stopped  in  the 
gullet,  417. 

drowning^  421. 

—  noxious  vapours,  424. 

—  extremity  of  cold,  426. 

extreme  heat,  497. 

Cataplasms,  their  general  intentions, 

487.  Preparation  of  the  discutient 
cataplasm,  ib.  Ripening  cata- 
plasm, 488. 

Cataract,  the  disorder  and  its  proper 
treatment  described,  329. 

Cattle,  stall  fed,  are  unwholesome 
food,  45.  Over- driven,  are  killed 
in  a high  fever,  ib.  The  artifices 
of  butchers  exposed,  46. 

Cellars,  long  shut,  ought  to  be  cau- 
tiously opened,  54.  And  sunk 
stories  of  houses  unhealthy  to  live 
in,  99.  Of  liquors  in  a state  of 
fermentation,  dangerous  to  enter, 
425.  How  to  purify  the  air  in,  ib. 

Celsus,  his  rules  for  the  preservation 
of  health,  95. 

Chancres,  described,  354.  Primary, 
how  to  treat,  ib.  Symptomatic, 
355. 

Charcoal fire,  the  danger  of  sleeping 
in  the  fume  of,  424. 

Cheese,  as  a diet,  injurious  to  health, 
4f59. 


V ' 

Cheyne,  Dr.  his  persuasive  to  the  use 
of  exercise,  59.  His  judgment  of 
the  due  quantity  of  urine  not  to  be 
relied  on,  88.  Strongly  recom- 
mends .ffithiops  mineral  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes,  186.  His  ob- 
servatioijKS  on  barrenness,  378,  note.. 

Chilblains,  cause  of,  387.  How  to 
cure.  ib. 

Child-bed  women,  how  to  be  treated 
under  a miliary  fever,  375. 

Child-hed  fever.  See  Fever. 

Child-birih,  the  season  of  requires 
due  care  after  the  labour  pains  are 
over,  379,  Medical  advice  to  wo- 
men in  labour,  373.  Ill  effects  of 
collecting  a number  of  women  on 
such  occasions,  ib.  note.  How  to 
guard  against  the  miliary  fever, 
375.  Symptoms  of  the  puerperal 
fever,  376.  Proper  treatment  of 
this  fever,  ib.  General  cautions 
for  women  at  this  season,  377. 

Children,  their  diseases  generally  a- 
cute,  and  delay  dangerous,  4. 
Their  disorders  Jess  complicated, 
and  easier  cured,  than  those  of  a- 
dults,  ib.  Are  often  the  heirs  of 
the  diseases  of  their  parents,  5. 
Those  born  of  diseased  parents,  re- 
quire peculiar  care  in  the  nursing, 
6.  Are  often  killed  or  deformed 
by  injudicious  clothing,  7.  How- 
treated  in  Africa,  8,  note.  The 
usual  cases  of  deformity  in  ex- 
plained, 9.  Their  clothes  ought 
to  be  fastened  on  with  strings,  ib. 
General  rules  for  clothing  them, 
10.  Cleanliness  an  important  ar- 
ticle in  their  dress,  ib.  The  milk 
of  the  mother  the  most  natural  food 
for,  11.  Absurdity  of  giving  them 
drugs  as  their  first  food,  ib.  The 
best  method  of  expelling  the  me- 
conium, ib.  How  they  ought  to 
be  weaned  from  the  breast,  19. 
A crust  of  bread  the  best  gum-stick 
for  them,  ib.  How  to  prepare 
bread  in  their  food,  ib.  Cautions 
as  to  the  quantity  of  their  food, 
13.  Cautions  as  to  giving  them 
animal  food,  ib.  Errors  in  the 
quality  of  their  food  more  frequent 
than  in  the  quantity,  ib.  Food 
of  adults  improper  for  children,  ib. 
Strong  liquors  expose  them  to  in- 
flammatory disorders,  ib.  Ill  e- 
ffects  of  unripe  fruit,  14.  Butter, 
ib|  Honey  a wholesome  article  ol’ 
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food  for  them,  ib.  The  importance 
of  exercise  to  promote  their  growth 
and  strength,  lo.  llules  for  their 
exercise,  ib.  Poverty  of  parents 
occasions  their  neglect  of  children, 
16.  The  utility  of  exercise  de- 
monstrated from  the  organical 
structure  of  children,  17.  Philo- 
sophical arguments  shewing  the 
necessity  of  exercise,  ib.  Ought 
not  to  be  sent  to  school  too  soon, 
ib.  Nor  be  put  too  soon  to  labour, 
iO,  Dancing  an  excellent  exercise 
for  them,  20.  The  cold  bath,  ib. 
Want  of  wholesome  air  destructive 
to  children,  ?1.  To  wrap  them 
up  close  in  cradles  pernicious,  22. 
Are  treated  like  plants  in  a hot- 
house, ib.  Ihe  usual  faulty  con- 
duct of  nurses  pointed  out,  23. 
Are  crammed  with  cordials  by  in- 
dolent nurses,  ib.  Eruptions  ig- 
norantly treated  by  nurses,  24. 
Loose  stools,  the  proper  treatment 
of,  ib.  Every  method  ought  to  be 
taken  to  make  them  strong  and 
hardy,  25.  Indications  of  the 
smail-pox  in,  152. 

Chin^ough.  See  CovgJi, 

Cholera  morbus,  the  disorder  defined 
with  its  causes  and  symptoms,  218. 
Medical  treatment,  219. 

Churches,  the  several  circumstances 
that  render  the  air  in  unwhole- 
some, 53. 

Churching  of  women  after  lying  in,  a 
dangerous  custom,  378. 

Church-yard^-,  the  bad  consequences 
of  having  them  in  large  towns,  53. 

Cities,  large,  the  air  in  contaminated 
by  various  means,  53.  The  bad 
effects  of  burying  the  dead  in,  ib. 
Houses  ought  to  be  ventilated 
daily,  ^4.  The  danger  attending 
small  apartments,  ib.  All  who 
can  ought  to  sleep  in  the  country, 
ib-  Disorders  that  large  towns 
are  peculiarly  hurtful  to,  ib.  Clean- 
liness not  sufihciently  attended  to 
in,  72.  Should  be  supplied  with 
plenty  of  water,  75,  note.  The 
best  means  to  guard  against  in- 
fection in,  76. 

Clare,  Mr,  his  method  of  applying 

■ saline  preparations  of  mercury  in 
venereal  cases,  358. 

Cleanliness,  an  important  article  of 
attention  in  the  dress  of  children, 
10  ; and  to  sedentary  artists,  36. 
Finery  in  dress  often  covers  dirt. 


66.  Is  necessary  to  health,  7L 
Disorders  originating  from  the 
want  of,  ib.  Is  not  sufficiently 
attended  to  in  large  towns,  72. 
Nor  by  country  peasants,  ib. 
Great  attention  paid  to  by  the  an- 
cient Romans,  ib.  note.  Necessity 
of  consulting  cleanliness  in  camps, 

73.  Was  the  principal  object  of 
the  whole  system  of  the  Jewish 
laws,  ib.  Is  a great  part  of  the 
religion  of  the  Eastern  countries, 

74.  Bathing  and  washing  {greatly 
conducive  to  health,  ib.  Cleanli- 
ness peculiarly  necessary  on  board 
of  ships,  ib.  and  to  the  sick,  ib. 
General  remarks  on,  75.  Many 
disorders  may  be  cured  by  clean- 
liness alone,  ib.  The  want  of  a 
ver}’-  general  cause  of  putrid  fevers, 
139.  Is  a great  preservative  a- 
gainst  venereal  infection,  361 ; and 
against  galling  in  infants,  383. 

dergy,  exhorted  to  remove  popular 
prejudices  against  inoculation,  164. 
Might  do  great  good  by  undertak- 
ing the  practice  of  it  themselves, 
166. 

Clothing,  the  only  natural  use  of,  7. 
Thai  of  children  has  become  a se- 
cret art,  ib.  Ought  to  be  fastened 
on  infants  with  strings  instead  of 
pins,  9.  Pernicious  consequences 
of  stays,  10.  Importance  of  clean- 
liness to  children,  ib.  d'he  due 
quantity  of  dictated  by  the  climate, 
63.  Should  be  increased  in  the 
decline  of  life,  64,  and  adapted  to 
the  seasons,  ib.  Is  often  hurtful 
by  being  made  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  vanity,  ib.  Pernicious 
consequences  of  attempting  to 
mend  the  shape  by  dress,  ib. 
Stays,  ib.  Shoes,  65.  Garters, 
buckles,  and  other  bandages,  ib. 
The  perfection  of  to  be  easy  and 
clean,  ib.  General  remarks  on,  ib. 
Wet,  the  danger  of  and  how  to 
guard  against  it,  90. 

Clysters,  a proper  form  of  for  an  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach,  206. 
And  for  an  inflammation  of  the  in- 
testines, ib.  Of  tobacco  smoke, 
its  efficacy  in  procuring  ‘a  stool, 
212,  note.  Of  chicken  broth,  salu- 
tary in  the  cholera  morbius,  218. 
Their  use  in  suppression  of  urine, 
227.  Ought  to  be  frequently  ad- 
ministered in  the  puerperal  lever, 
376.  Of  tobacco  to  excite  a vpmit| 
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419.  Of  tobacco  fumes,  to  stimu- 
late the  intestines,  422.  The  gen- 
eral intention  of,  488.  Preparation 
of  the  emollient  clyster,  489.  Lax- 
ative clyster,  ib.  Carminative 
clyster,  ib.  Oily  clyster,  ib. 
Starch  clyster,  ib.  Turpentine 
clyster,  ib.  Vinegar  clyster,  ib. 

Cccliac  passion  proper  treatment  for, 
248. 

Coffte  berries y recommended  in  the 
stone,  231. 

Cold,  extreme,  its  effects  on  the  hu- 
man frame,  426.  The  sudden  ap- 
plication of  heat  dangerous  in  such 
cases,  427.  How  to  recover  fro- 
zen or  benumbed  limbs,  ib. 

Cold  bath.  See  Bath. 

Co/(/6r, frequently  occasioned  by  impru- 
dent changes  of  cloths  at  the  first 
approaches  of  summer,  64,  note. 
Various  causes  of  specified,  93. 
Their  general  causes,  195.  Pro- 
per regimen  on  the  symptoms  of 
appearing,  196.  Danger  of  ne- 
glecting the  disorder,  197.  The 
chief  secret  for  avoiding,  198. 

Colics,  different  species  of,  209. 
Medical  treatment  of  according  to 
the  species  of,  ib.  Bilious  colic, 

211.  Hysteric  colic,  ib.  Nervous 
colic,  ib.  Cautions  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  nervous  colic, 

212.  General  advice  in  coligs,  ib. 

Collyria.  See  Eye-waters. 

Commerce,  often  imports  infectious 

disorders,  77.  Means  suggested 
to  guard  against  this  danger,  ib. 
note. 

Confections,  often  very  needlessly 
compounded,  491.  Preparations 
of  the  Japonic  confection,  ib. 

Conserves  and  Preserves,  general  re- 
marks on,  and  their  composition, 
491.  Of  red  roses,  492.  Of  sloes, 
ib.  Candied  orange-peel,  ib. 

Constitution,  good  or  bad,  the  founda- 
tion of  generally  laid  during  in- 
fancy, 1. 

Consumptions,  the  increases  of  this 
disorder  may  be  attributed  to  hard 
drinking,  69.  Who  most  liable  to, 
and  _^its  causes,  125.  Symptoms, 
126.^  Regimen,  127.  Piiding,  ib. 
Much  benefit  to  be  expected  from 
going  a long  voyage,  ib.  Travel- 
ling, ib.  Diet,  128.  Great  effi- 
cacy of  milk  in,  ib.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 130. 

nervons,  defined,  and 


the  persons  most  liable  to,  135. 
Proper  treatment  of,  ib. 

Symptomatic,  the  treat- 
ment of  must  be  directed  to  the 
producing  cause,  133. 

Consumption,  means  of  detecting  and 
preventing,  134. 

Convulsions,  why  new  born  infants 
are  so  liable  to,  9.  Those  preced- 
ing the  eruption  in  the  small  pox 
favourable  symptoms,  153.  The 
general  causes  of,  393.  Proper 
treatment  of,  ib.  Extraordinary 
recovery  of  an  infant  seemingly- 
killed  by,  435.  Farther  instruc- 
tions in  like  cases,  ib. 

Cook,  Captain,  the  circumnavigator, 
his  means  of  preserving  the  health 
of  his  men,  32,  note. 

Cookery,  the  arts  of  render  many 
things  unwholesome  that  are  not 
naturally  so,  46.  Roasting  meat 
a wasteful  mode  of,  45.5. 

Cordials,  ought  not  to  be  given  to  in- 
fants, 11.  Are  the  common  refuge 
of  nurses  who  neglect  their  duty 
to  children,  23.  Are  often  fatal 
in  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
205.  When  good  in  the  colic,  209. 
Ought  not  to  be  given  to  a preg- 
nant woman  during  labour,  373. 

Corn,  flamaged,  will  produce  the  pu- 
trid fever,  140. 

Corns  in  the  feet,  are  occasioned  by 
wearing  tight  shoes,  65. 

Cortex.  See  Bark. 

Costiveness,  a frequent  recourse  to 
medicine  for  the  prevention  of  in- 
jurious to  the  constitution,  87.  Is 
rather  to  be  removed  by  diet  than 
by  drugs,  88.  Its  general  causes 
and  ills  effects,  292.  Regimen, 
293.  Remedies  for,  ib. 

Cough,  the  proper  remedies  for,  199. 
A plaster  of  Burgundy  pitch  laid 
between  the  shoulders  an  excellent 
remedy  for,  ib.  The  stomach 
cough,  and  cough  of  the  lungs  dis- 
tinguished, 200.  Treatment  for  the 
nervous  cough,  ib. 

Cough,  hooping,  who  most  liable  to, 
with  its  disposing  causes,  201.  Re- 
medies, ib.  Is  infectious,  ib  Vo- 
mits, their  use,  and  how  to  admin- 
ister them  to  children,  202.  Garlic 
ointment  a good  remedy  for,  203. 

Cough,  phthisical,  incident  to  seden- 
tary artificers,  from  their  breathing 
confined  air,  33. 

Cow-^Qx,  remarks  on,  447.  Is  a 
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complefe  pvei^erv'ative  from  the 
6inall-[)(>x,  ib.  iMoHe  of  inocula- 
tion with,  44S.  Description  of 
the  symptoms  w’hich  accompany 
the  g^enuine,  ib.  Treatment,  451. 
Inoculation  with,  w'hen  advisable, 
452. 

Ct adits,  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to 
children,  22. 

Cramp,  ])roper  remedies  for,  317. 

Cramp  of  iht  stomach,  who  most  sub- 
ject to,  303.  iMedical  treatment 
of,  ib. 

Crotchtis,  how  to  use  for  extracting 
substances  detained  in  the  gullet, 
418. 

Croup  i)L  children,  described,  387.  Its 
symptoms  and  proper  treatment, 
388. 

Cpdtr,  the  ill  consequences  of  making 
it  too  weak,  48. 

D. 

Dancing,  an  excellent  kind  of  exer- 
cise for  young  persons,  20. 

Daucus  sylvestris.  See  Carrot. 

Deafwss,  when  afavourable  symptom 
in  the  putrid  fever,  141,  note. 
Methods  of  cure  according  to  its 
causes,  324.  A new  operation  for 
the  cure  of  proposed,  325,  note. 

Death,  the  evidences  of  sometimes 
fallacious,  anri  ought  not  to  be  too 
soon  credite<i,  4l(i-17,  421..  The 
rnC'Uis  to  l)e  used  for  the  recovery 
of  persons  from  nearly  the  same  in 
all  cases,  438. 

Decoctions,  gener.il  remarks  on,  493. 
P;ej)arations  of  the  decoction  of 
althaea,  ib.  Common  decoction, 
ib.  Of  logwood,  ib.  Of  bark,  ib. 
Compound  decoction  of  bark,  494. 
Of  sarsa^>arilla,  ib.  Of  seneka^  ib. 
White  decoction,  ib. 

Deforntiiy-,  ol'teu  occasioned  by  the 
injudicious  manner  of  dressing 
children,  9.  Is  seldom  found  a- 
mong  savage  nations,  ib.  The 
usual  causes  of  explained,,  ib. 

Dews,  night,  dangerous  to  health, 
91. 

Diahttes,  wdio  most  liable  to  this 
disorder,  225,  Its  causes  and 
symptoms,  ib.  Regimen  and  ine- 
tlicui  treatment,  228.  Distin- 
guished from  incontiiiency  of  urine, 
227. 

Diarrhoea.  See  Looseness. 

Diet,  will  often  answer  all  the  indi- 
. cations  of  cuse  in  rli5ease.s,  98,. 


Illustrations,  ib.  Genefal  obser-’ 
vations  on,  432.  Improper  diet 
affmts  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body,  453.  Vegetable  ought  to 
preponderate  over  animal  food,  ib. 
See  Aliment. 

Digestion,  the  powders  of  equally  im« 
paired  by  repletion  or  inanition, 
49. 

Diseases,  hereditary,  cautious  to 
persons  alflieted  with,  6.  Peculiat* 
disorders  attending  particular  oc- 
cupations, 26.  Many  of  them  in- 
fectious, 75.  The  knowledge  of 
depends  more  upon  experience  and 
observation  than  upon  scientifical 
principles,  98.  Are  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  most  obvious  and 
permanent  symptoms,  ib.  The 
differences  of  sex,  age,  and  con- 
stitution, to  be  considered,  ib.  Of 
the  mind,  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  body,  97  Climate, 
situation,  and  occupation,  to  be 
attended  to,  ib.  Otlier  collateral 
circum.stances,  ib.  Many  indica- 
tions of  cure  to  be  answered  by 
diet  alone,  98.  Cures  often  effect-r- 
ed by  fresh  air,  by  exercise,  or  by 
cleanliness,  99.  Nervous  di.seases, 
of  a complicated  nature  and  dif- 
ficult to  cure,  298. 

Dislocation,  should  be  reduced  before 
the  swelling  and  inflammatioti 
come  on,  ami  how,  407.  Of  the 
jaw,  ib.  Of  the  neck,  408.  Of 
the  ribs,  409  Of  the  shoulder, 
ib  Of  the  elbow,  410.  Of  the 
thigh,  ib.  Of  the  knees,  ancles,, 
and  toes,  ib. 

Diuretic  inf  us  ion  for  the  Dropsy,  how 
to  prepare,  267. 

Dug,  symptoms  of  madness  in,  335. 
Ought  to  be  carefully  preserved 
after  hating  any  person  to  ascer- 
tain. whether  he  is  mad  or  not,  336. 
Is  often  reputed  mad  when  he  is 
not  so,  ib.  Symptoms  of  the  bite 
of  a mad  dog,  ib.  The  poison 
canitot  lie  many  years  dormant  in 
the  body,  as  is  supposed,  337. 
Dr.  Mead’s  receipt  for  the  bite, 
ib.  The  famous  East  Indian  spe- 
cific for,  ib.  Other  receipts,  ib. 
Vinegar  of  considerable  service  in 
this  disorder,  339.  Medical  course 
of  treatment  recommended,  ib.- 
Regimen,  ib  Dipping  in  the  sea' 
not  to  be  relied  on,  ib-  Dr.Tis- 
Sot’3  medical  course  for  the  cure 
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tfie  Hydrophobia,  340.  Remarks 
f ort  the  Ormskirk  medicine,  ib.  noU. 
’looses  of  medicines,  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  for  different  ages,  475. 
•i^rams  ought  to  be  avoided  by  per- 
sons afflicted  with  nervous  dis- 
^ orders,  298. 

Draught,  is  the  proper  form  for  such 
medicines  as  are  intended  for  im- 
mediate operation,  495.  Howto 
prepare  the  anodyne  draught,  ib. 
Diuretic  draught,  ib.  Purging 
draught,  ib.  Sweating  draught, 
ib.  Vomiting  draught,  496. 
Dress-  See  Clothing. 

Drinking,  persons  who  are  seldom 
intoxicated  may  nevertheless  injure 
their  constitutions  by,  69.  The 
habit  of  drinking  fre(^uently  origi- 
nated from  misfortunes,  ib.  Fre- 
quently destroys  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  70.  Persons  often  forced  to 
it  by  mistaken  hospitality,  ib.  note. 
Leads  to  other  vices,  71. 

Dropsy,  the  several  distinctions  of, 
with  its  causes,  265.  Symptoms, 
ib.  Regimen,  266.  Medical  treat- 
men  267.  Tapping  a safe  and 
^ simple  operation,  268. 

Dropsy  of  the  Brain,  See  Water  iti 
the  Head. 

Drowned  persons^  oUght  not  to  be 
rashly  given  up  for  deh,d,  421. 
Proper  trials  for  the  recovery  of, 
ib.  Endeavours  ought  not  to  be 
Suspended  Upon  the  first  returns  of 
life,  423.  ; 

Drunkenness.  See  Trdoxieation. 
Dumb  persons  may  be  taught  to  read, 
write,  and  discourse,  324,  note. 
Dysentery,  where  and  when  most 
prevalent,  2*4.  Its  causes  and 
symptoms,  ib.  Regimen,  245. 
Fruit  one  of  the  best  remedies  for, 
246.  Proper  drink  for,  247.  Me- 
dical treatment,  ib.  Cautions  to 
prevent  a relapse,  ib. 
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\Ear,  the  several  injuries  it  is  liable 
to,  323.  Deafness,  medical  treat- 
ment of,  according  to  its  causes, 
324.  Ought  not  to  be  tampered 
with,  325. 

Ear-ach,  its  causes,  and  proper  treat- 
ment for,  254;  How  to  driVe  in- 
sects out  of, ^255. 

Education  of  cldldrtn  should  be  begun 
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at  home  by  the  parents,  17,  and  18, 
note.  That  of  girls  hurtful  to  their 

, constitutions,  19. 

Effluvia,  putrid,  will  occasion  the 
spotted  fever,  139. 

Electricity,  beneficial  in  the  palsy> 
304. 

Electuaries,  general  rules  for  making, 
496.  Preparation  of  lenitive  elec- 
tuary, ib.  Electuary  for  the  dy- 
sentery, 497.  For  the  epilepsy, 
ib.  For  the  gonorrhoea,  ib.  Of 
the  bark,  ib.  For  the  piles,  498, 
For  the  palsy,  ib.  For  the  rheu- 
matism, ib. 

Elixir,  paregoric,  how  to  prepare, 
521.  Sacred  elixir,  ib.  Stomachic 
elixi,r,  ib.  Acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  ib. 

Emulsions,  their  use,  498.  Prepara- 
tions of  the  common  emulsion,  ib. 
Arabic  emulsion,  ib.  Camphorated 
emulsion,  499.  Emulsion  of  gum 
ammoniac,  ib.  Oily  emulsion,  ib. 

Englchnan,  Dr.  his  account  of  the 
German  method  of  recovering 
persons  from  fainting  fits,  430. 

Entrails.  See  Iniestines. 

Epilepsy,  the  disorder  defined,  305. 
Its  causes  and  symptoms,  ib.  Due 
regimen,  306.  Medical  treatment, 

. ib. 

Eruptions  in  children  often  free  them 
from  bad  humours  but  are  mis- 
taken and  ill  treated  by  nurses,  24. 
Ought  never  to  be  stopped  without 
proper  advice,  ib*  In  fevers  how 
to  be  treated,  144,  147.  In  the 
small-pox,  154,  155.  On  the  face, 
remedy  for,  160,  note.  In  children, 
the  causes  of,  386.  How  to  cura, 
ib. 

Erysipelas,  a disorder  incident  to 
the  laborious,  29.  Its  causes  ex- 
plained, and  who  most  subject  to 
it,  176.  Its  symptoms,  ib.  Regi- 
men, 177.  Medical  treatment, 

178.  The  scorbutic  erysipelas, 

179.  Instructions  for  those  who 
are  subject  to  this  disorder,  ib. 

Evacuations  of  the  human  body,  the 
principal  specified,  86.  By  stool, 
ib.  Urine,  88.  Perspiration,  ib. 

Exercise,  the  importance  of  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  and  strength  of 
children,  15.  All  young  animals 
exert  their  organs  of  motion  as 
soon  as  they  are  able,  ib.  The 
utility  of  proved  from  anatomical 
CQnsidyratiopsj  l7o  And  froija  phtn 
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losoplucal  deductions,  Ib.  Military- 
exercise  recommended  for  boys, 

3 8.  Benefits  of  dancing-,  20.  Is 
better  for  sedentary  persons  under 
lowness  of  spirits  than  the  tavern; 
3().  (Jardcning  the  best  exercise 
for  the  sedentary,  ib.  Violent, 
ought  not  to  f)e  taken  immediately 
after  a full  meal,  42.  Is  as  ne- 
cessary as  fooil  for  the  preservation 
of  health,  .56.  Our  love  of  activity 
an  evidence  of  its  utility,  .57,  Irj- 
dolcnce  relaxes  the  solids,  ib.  The 
indulgence  of  carriages  as  absurd 
as  peinicions,  58.  Is  almost  the 
only  cure  for  glandular  obstruc- 
tions, ib.  Will  prevent  and  re- 
move disorders  that  medicine  can- 
not cure,  ib.  Is  the  best  cure  for 
com[)lairits  in  the  stomach,  59. 
How  to  be  taken  within  doors, 
when  not  to  be  done  in  the  open 
air,  ib.  Active  sports  better  than 
sedentary  amusements,  60.  The 
golff  a better  exercise  than  cricket, 
ib.  note.  Eiercise  should  not  be 
extended  to  fatigue,  ib.  Is  as 
necessary  for  the  mind  as  for  the 
body,  Gl.  Is  often  of  more  efficacy 
than  any  medicine  whatever,  98. 
The  best  mode  of  taking  it  in  a 
consumption,  127.  Is  of  the  great- 
est importance  in  a dropsy,  266. 
IVI  uscular,  for  the  gout,  272,  note. 
Is  necessary  for  the  asthmatic,  288. 
Is  superior  to  all  medicine  in  nerv- 
ous disorders,  299.  And  in  the 
palsy,  305.  Is  proper  for  pregnant 
women,  unless  they  are  of  a very 
delicate  texture,  372.  Want  of 
tlie  occasion  of  rickets  in  children, 
391. 

T^xiraefs,  general  rules  for  making  ; 
but  are  more  conveniently  pur- 
chased ready  made,  499. 

Ji^es,  inflammation  of,  its  general 
causes,  183.  Symptoms,  184. 
Medical  treatment,  185.  How  to 
be  treated  when  it  proceeds  from 
a scrophulnus  habit,  186.  Advice 
to  those  who  are  subject  to  this 
complaint,  187.  Are  subject  to 
many  diseases  which  are  difficult 
to  cure,  321.  The  means  by  which 
they  are  fre(]uent.ly  injured,  ib. 
General  means  of  prevention,  ib. 
The  several  disorders  of  with  their 
medical  treatment,  322. 

Eye' waters,  general  remarks  on,  and 


their  principal  intentions, 
Collyriuin  of  alum,  ib.  Vitriolic 
Coilyrium  ib.  Collyrium  of  lead, 
491. 

F. 

FairdingifltSy  how  to  cure,  310,  428. 
Cautions  to  persons  subject  to 
them,  429.  Bleeding  dangerous 
in,  ib. 

Falling-sickness  See  Epilepsy. 

Fasting,  long,  injurious  to  those  who 
labour  hard,  30.  Is  hurtful  both 
to  old  and  young,  50. 

Fathers,  culpably  inattentive  to  the 
management  of  their  children,  4. 
Their  irregular  lives  often  injure 
the  constitutions  of  their  children, 
.5. 

Fear,  the  influence  of  very  great  in 
occasioning  and  aggravating  dis- 
ease.s,  80.  Its  various  operations, 
ib. 

Feet,  injured  by  wearing  tight  shoes, 
65.  I'he  vv ashing  of  an  agreeable 
article  of  cleaidiness,  74.  Wet,  the 
danger  of,  91,  Bathing  them  in 
warm  water  a good  remedy  in  a 
cold,  197.  And  in  the  hooping- 
cough,  203. 

Fer mentation,  the  vapour  of  liquors 
in  a state  of  noxious,  424. 

Fevers,  of  a !)ad  kind,  often  occasion- 
ed among  labourers  by  poor  living, 
30.  Frequently  attack  sedentary 
])ersons  after  hard  drinking,  36. 
Nervous,  often  the  consequence  of 
intense  study,  39.  Putrid  and 
malignant,  often  occasioned  by 
want  of  cleanliness,  71.  The  most 
gtntral  causes  of  enumerated,  100. 
The  distinguishing  symptorps  of, 
ib  The  several  species  of,  101, 
Is  an  effort  of  nature  which  ought 
to  be  assisted,  102.  How  this  is 
to  be  done,  ib.  Cordials  and  sweet- 
meats, improper  in,  103.  Fresh 
air  of  great  importance  in,  ib.  The 
mind  of  the  patient  ought  not  to 
be  alarmed  with  religious  terrors, 
ib.  Cautions  as  to  bleeding  and 
sweating  in,' 101.  Longings,  the 
calls  of  nature  ,and  deserve  atten- 
tion, ib.  Cautions  to  prevent  a re- 
lapse, ih. 

Fever,  acute,  continual  who  most 
liable  to,  112.  Causes,  ib.  Symp- 
toms^ 113.  Regimen,  ib.  Medical 
treatment,  115.  Symptoms  fav- 
ourable and  unfavourable,  ib- 
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Uegimen  to  be  observed  during  - 
recovery*  116. 

Fever,  bilious,  general  lime  of  its  ap- 
pearance, 175  Proper  treatment 
of  according  to  its  sy  mptoms,  ib. 
Fever,  intermitting.  See  Ague. 

Fe  uer,  miliary,  from  what  the  name 
derived,  and  its  general  appear- 
ances, 146.  Who  most  liable  to 
it,  ib.  Causes,  ib.  Symptoms, 
147.  Regimen,  ib.  Account  of  a 
miliary  fever  at  Strasburgh,  148. 
note.  Proper  medical  treatment, 
149.  Cautions  for  avoiding  this 
disorder,  ib.  How  to  prevent  in 
child- bed  women,  374 
Fever,  milk,  how  occasioned,  375. 

How  to  prevent,  378. 

Fever,  nervous,  why  more  common 
now  than  formerly,  and  who  most 
liable  to  it,  134.  Its  causes,  135. 
Symptoms  and  proper  regimen,  ib. 
Medical  treatment,  136. 

Fever,  puerperal,  or  child-bed,  the 
time  of  its  attack,  and  symptotns, 
376.  Medical  treatment  of,  ib. 
Cautions  for  the  prevention  of  this 
fever,  377. 

Fever,  putrid,  is  of  a pestilential 
nature,  and  who  most  liable  to  it, 
139.  Its  general  causes,  ib. 
Symptoms  of,  140.  Other  fevers 
may  be  converted  to  this  by  im- 
proper treatment,  141.  Favourable 
and  unfavourable  symptoms  of,  ib. 
Regimen,  142  Medical  treat- 
ment, 143.  Cautions  for  the  pre- 
vention of  this  disorder,  . 144. 

Fever,  remitting,  derivation  of  its 
name,  150.  Its  causes  and  sym- 
ptoms, ib-  Proper  regimen,  151. 
Medical  treatment,  ib.  Cautions 
for  avoiding  this  fever,  152. 

Fever,  scarlet,  why  so  named,  and  its 
usual  season  of  attack,  174.  Pro- 
per treatment  of,  ib.  Is  sometimes 
attended  with  putrid  and  rnalig- 
nant  symptoms,  ib.  Medicines 
adapted  to  this  stage  of  the  rnalady, 
ib.  History  of  a fever  of  this  kind 
at  Edinburgh,  ib.  note. 

Fever,  secondary,  in  the  small-pox, 
proper  treatment  of,  159. 
Flatulencies  in  the  stomach,  remedies 
against,  255.  The  sev’^eral  causes 
of,  312.  Medical  treatment  of,  ib. 
Flatulent  colic,  its  causes  and  seat  of 
the  disorder,  209.  Remedies  for,  ib. 
Flomr^de4uce,  the  vellow  water,  the 


root  of  recommended  for  the  tooth- 
ach,  253. 

Fluor  dims,  described,  with  its  pro- 
per treatment,  369. 

Fomentations,  how  to  make  and  apply 
500.  General  intentions  oi,  ib. 
Ano<iyne  fomentation,  ib.  Aro- 
matic fomentation  ib.  Common, 
fomentation,  ib.  Emollient  iomen- 
tation,  ib.  Strengthening  fomen- 
tation, ib. 

Food.  See  Aliment.  ^ 

^Forgiveness  oj  injuries,  ought  to  be 
practised  from  a regard  to  our 
own  health,  80. 

Fractures.  See  Bones  broken. 

Frozen  limbs,  how  to  recover,  426. 

Fruit,  unripe,  very  hurtful  to  chil- 
dren, 14.  Ripe,  one  of  the  best 
medicines  both  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  a dysenlCTy,  246. 
Fruits  occasionally  substitutes  for 
bread,  460.  The  plainlain  tree 
used  for  that  purpose  in  warm 
climates,  ib. 

Funerals,  the  great  number  of  visi- 
tors attending  them  dangerous  to 
health,  76. 
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GaVing,  in  infants,  the  cause  and 
cure  of,  383. 

Gangrene,  proper  treatment  of,  399. 

Gardening,  .a  wholesome  amusement 
for  sedentary  persons,  37. 

Gargles  for  the  throat,  how  to  make., 
189,  193,  194.  General  intentions 
of,  501.  Method  of  making  the 
attenuating  gargle,  ib.  Common 
gargle,  ib.  Detergent  gargle,  ib. 
Emollient  gargle,  502. 

Garlic  Ointment,  a North  British 
remedy  for  the  hooping-cough 
liow  to  apply,  203. 

Gilders.  See  Miners. 

Ginger,  syrup  of,  how  to  prepare, 
517. 

Girls,  the  common  mode  of  education 
prejudicial  to  their  constitutions, 
18.  Means  of  rectifying  it  recom- 
mended, 19. 

Gleet,  how  occasioned,  and  its  sym- 
ptoms, 350.  Method  of  cure,  ib. 
Regimen,  351.  Obstinate  gleets 
cured  by  mercurial  inunctions,  ib. 
HoW  to  apply  bougies,  352. 

Glover,  Mr.  his  course  of  treatment 
for  the  recovery  of  a hanged  mai]; 
434. 
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Gonorrhcea,  virulent,  the  nature  of 
and  its  symptoms,  34-1.  Regimen, 
345.  Medical  treatment,  346.  Is 
often  cured  by  astringent  injec- 
tions ib.  Cooling  purges  always 
proper  in,  347.  Mercury  seldom 
necessary  in  a gonorrhoea,  348. 
How  to  administer  it  when  need- 
ful, ib. 

Goutardy  Mr.  preparation  of  his  cele- 
brated extract  of  Saturn,  523.  His 
VTrious  applications  of  it,  ib. 

Gouty  the  general  causes  of,  38.  How 
to  treat  a looseness  occasioned  by 
repelling  it  from  the  extremities, 
221.  The  sources  of  this  disorder, 
and  its  symptoms,  269.  Regimen 
for,  270.  Wool  the  best  external 
application  in,  271.  Why  there 
are  so  many  nostrums  for,  ib. 
Proper  medicines  after  the  fit, 
272.  Proper  regimen  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  fits  to  keep  off 
their  returns,  ib.  How  to  remove 
it  from  the  nobler  parts  to  the  ex- 
tremities, 273.  General  cautions 
to  prevent  danger  by  mistaking  it 
for  other  disorders,  274. 

(yrain,  various  kinds  of,  when  boiled, 
a good  substitute  for  bread,  458. 
The  culture  of  recommended,  as  it 
promotes  health  and  longevity, 
463.  No  manufacture  equal  to 
the  mamifacture  of,  ib.  The 
scarcity  of  occasioned  by  the  num- 
ber of  horses,  ib. 

Gravely  how  formed  in  the  bladder, 
88.  How  distinguished  from  the 
stone,  228.  Causes  and  symptoms, 
229.  Regimen,  ib.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 230. 

Greensickness j originates  in  indol- 
ence, 369. 

Grief y its  effects  permanent  and  often 
fatal,  83.  Danger  of  the  mind 
dwelling  long  upon  one  subject, 
especially  if  of  a disagreeable 
nature,  ib.  The  mind  requires 
exercise  as  well  as  the  body,  84. 
Innocent  amusements  not  to  be 
neglected,  ib.  Is  productive  of 
nervous  diseases,  297. 

Gripes  in  injanisy  proper  treatment  of, 
380. 

Guaiacumy  gum,  a good  remedy  for 
the  quinsey,  1 90  : and  rheumatism, 
275. 

Gullet,  how'  to  remove  substances  de- 
tained in,  417.  Cautions  for  the 


use  of  crotchets  with  this  intention^ 

418.  Other  mechanical  expedients, 

419.  Treatment  if  the  obstruction 
cannot  be  removed,  420. 

Gums  of  children,  application  to  dur- 
ing teething,  and  how  to  cut  them, 
389. 

Gutla  serenay  proper  treatment  of, 
322. 

H. 

Hoemoptoe,  spitting  of  blood.  See 
Blood. 

Haemorrhages.  See  Blood. 

Harrowgaie  water,  an  excellent  me- 
dicine for  expelling  worms,  444. 
And  for  the  jaundice,  ib.  In  scurvy 
ib. 

Head- achy  the  species  of  distinguish-. 
ed,  249.  Causes  of,  ib.  Regimen 
250.  Medical  treatment,  ib. 

Health  of  the  people  in  general,  a 
proper  object  of  attention  for  the 
magistrates,  x.  Ought  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  matrimonial  contracts, 
6.  Is  often  laboured  for  after  it  is 
destroyed,  42.  Rules  given  by 
Celsus  for  the  preservation  of  95. 

Heart-burn,  the  nature  of  this  dis- 
order, with  its  causes  and  remedies 
for,  295. 

Heat,  extreme,  how  to  recover  per- 
sons overcome  by,  427. 

Hemlock,  a good  remedy  in  the  king's 
evil,  281.  Is  recommended  by 
Dr.  Storck,  for  the  cure  of  can- 
cers, 329. 

Hemp-seedy  a decoction  of  good  in 
the  jaundice,  and  how  to  prepare 
it,  264. 

Hiccup,  its  causes  and  method  of 
treatment.  307. 

Hoffinan,  his  rules  for  guarding  child- 
bed women  against  the  miliary 
fever,  375. 

Holley,  a wholesome  article  of  food 
for  children  14.  Is  recommended 
in  the  stone,  231. 

Hooping-cough.  See  Cough. 

Horse-radish,  the  chewing  of  will  re- 
store sensibility  to  the  organs  of 
taste  when  injured,  327. 

Hospitals,  the  w^ant  of  fresh  air  in 
more  dangerous  to  the  patients 
than  their  disorders,  56.  Cleanli- 
ness pecidiariy  necessary  in  74. 
Often  spread  infection  by  being 
situated  in  the  middle  of  populous 
towns,  77,  How  they  might  bg 
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rendered  proper  receptacles  for  the 
sick,  78.  Particularly  in  infectious 
disorders,  ib.  , The  sick  in,  ought 
not  to  be  crowded  together,  155. 
note, 

Jlouses,  instead  of  contrivances  to 
make  them  close  and  warm,  ought 
to  be  regularly  ventilated,  54.  In 
marshy  situations  unwholesome, 
55.  Ought  to  be  built  in  a dry 
situation,  92.  Danger  of  inhabit- 
ing new  built  houses  before  thor- 
oughly dry,  ib.  Are  often  render- 
ed damp  by  unseasonable  clean- 
liness, ib.  Are  dangerous  when 
kept  too  close  and  hot,  94. 

Jlusbandmeuy  the  peculiar  disorders 
they  are  exposed  to  from  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  weather,  29. 

JJnxhajTiy  Dr.  recommends  the  study 
of  the  dietetic  part  of  medicine,  xii. 

Hydrocephalus.  See  Dropsy, 

JJydrophobiaf  Dr.  Tissot’s  method  of 
curing,  340. 

Hydrops  Pectoris.  See  Dropsy. 

Hypochondriac  affcctionsy  frequently 
produced  by  intense  study,  40. 
Their  causes,  and  who  most  sub- 
ject to  them,  317.  The  general 
intentions  of  cure,  318.  Regimen, 
ib. 

Hysterics,  a disorder  produced  by 
the  habitual  use  of  tea,  46.  Gen- 
eral causes  of,  3l5.  Symptoms, 
316.  Proper  treatment  of,  ib. 
Regimen,  ib.  Medicine  adapted 
to,  ib. 

Hysteric  colic,  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of,  211. 

I AND  .J. 

Jails,  why  malignant  levers  are  often 
generated  in  them,  54.  Often 
spread  an  infection  by  being  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  of  populous 
towns,  77.  Ought  to  be  remov- 
ed, 78. 

Janin,  M,  his  relation  of  the  recovery 
of  an  overlaid  infant,  433.  And 
of  a man  who  had  hanged  him- 
self, 434. 

Jaundice,  the  different  stages  of  its 
appearance,  with  the  causes  of 
this  disorder,  262.  Symptoms  and 
regimen,  263.  Medical  treatment, 
ib. 

Jesuits  Bark.  See  Bark. 

Jews,  the  whole  system  of  their 
laws  tending  to  promote  cleanli- 
ness, 72,  75. 


Iliac  passion,  a particular  kind  of  in- 
flammation in  the  intestines,  206. 

Jmposthume  in  the  breast,  in  consump- 
tions, how  to  make  it  break  in- 
wardly, when  not  to  be  discharged 
bv  other  means,  132.  Impos- 
thumes  after  the  smali-pox,  proper 
treatment  of,  161. 

Incontinency  of'  urine,  distinguished 
from  a diabetes,  227.  Expedient 
for  relief,  ib. 

Indigestion,  is  one  consequence  of  in- 
tense study,  39.  General  cause# 
and  remedies  for,  294. 

Indolence,  its  bad  effects  on  the  con- 
stitution, 57.  Oc'^asions  glandular 
obstructions,  58.  Ill  consequences 
of  too  much  indulgence  in  bed,  59. 
Is  the  parent  of  vice,  61.  Is  the 
general  cause  of  most  nervous  dis- 
orders, 297. 

Infancy,  the  foundation  of  a good  or 
bad  constitution  generally  laid  iij 
this  season  of  life,  1. 

Infants,  nearly  one  half  of  those  born 
in  Great  Britain  die  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  1.  Perish  mostly  by 
art,  ib.  Ought  not  to  be  suckled 
by  delicate  women,  2.  Importance 
of  their  being  nursed  by  their  mo- 
thers, ib.  Often  lose  their  lives, 
or  become  deformed,  by  errors  in 
clothing  them,  7.  How  the  art  of 
bandaging  them  became  the  pro- 
vince of  the  midwife,  ib.  How” 
treated  in  Africa,  8,  note'.  Pliiloso- 
phical  observations  on  their  organ- 
ical  structure,  and  on  the  causes 
of  deformity,  ib.  Why  they  so 
frequently  die  of  convulsions,  9. 
Why  exposed  to  fevers,  ib.  And 
colds,  10.  Rules  for  their  dress, 
ib.  Their  food,  ib.  Reflections 
on  the  many  evils  they  are  expos- 
ed to,  379.  Why  their  first  dis- 
orders are  in  their  bowels,  380. 
How  to  cleanse  their  bowels,  ib. 
The  meconium,  381.  Thrush,  ib. 
Acidities,  382.  Gripes,  ib.  Gall- 
ing and  excoriations.  383.  Stop- 
page of  the  nose,  ib.  Vomiting, 
384.  Looseness,  385.  Eruptions, 

- 286.  Scabbed  heads,  ib.  Chil- 

blains, 387.  The  Croup,  ib. 
Teething,  389.  Rickets,  391. 
Convulsions,  393.  Water  in  the 
head,  394.  How  to  recover  infants 
seemingly  dead,  433.  Ought  never 
to  sleep  in  the  same  beds  with  their 
wotherg  or  nwses,  ib.  note.  Ca^'e 
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of  the  recovery  of  an  ovcilahl  in- 
fant, ib.  Case  of  an  infant  being 
seemingly  killed  by  a strong  con- 
vulsion fit,  and  recovered,  435. 
See  Children. 

liifeciion,  the  danger  of,  incurred  by 
injudicious  or  unnecessary  atten- 
dance on  the  sick,  75.  And  on 

. funerals,  76.  Is  often  communica- 
ted by  clothes,  ib.  Is  frequently 
imported,  ib.  Is  spread  by  hospi- 
tals and  jails  being  situated  in  the 
middle  of  populous  towns,  ib. 
How  to  prevent  infection  in  sick 
chambers,  78.  Physicians  liable 
to  spread  infection,  ib.  7wie.  in 
what  respects  the  spreading  of  in- 
fection might  be  checked  by  the 
magistrate,  ib.  Bleeding  and  purg- 
ing increase  the  danger  of  by  de- 
bilitating the  body,  145.  Small- 
pox, 152.  Of  the  small-pox  may 
be  received  again,  155,  note. 

Injlammaiions,  how  the  laborious  part 
of  mankind  expose  themselves  to, 
29.  Proper  treatment  of,  398. 

1 njlammation  of  the  bladder.  See 
Bladder. 

of  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

of  the  eyes.  See  Eyes. 

of  the  intestines.  See 

IniesUnes. 

— of  the  kidneys.  See 
Kidneys. 

of  the  liver.  See  Liver. 

of  the  lungs.  See  Lungs. 

of  the  stomach.  See 

Stomach. 

of  the  throat.  See 

Quinsey. 

— of  the  womb.  Sec  IFomA. 

Illusion,  advantages  of  over  decoc- 
tions, 502.  How'  to  obtain  rich 
infusions  from  weak  vegetables, 
ib.  Preparations  of  the  ‘bitter  in- 
fusion, ib.  Infusion  of  the  bark, 
ib.  Infusion  of  carduus,  503. 
Of  linseed,  ib.  Of  roses,  504.  Of 
tamarinds  and  senna,  ib.  Spanish 
infusion,  ib.  For  the  palsy,  ib. 

Inns,  the  great  danger  of  meeting 
with  damp  beds  in  them,  91.  The 
'sheets  in  how  treated  to  save  wash- 
ing, 92. 

Inoculation  of  the  small-pox,  more  fa- 
vourably received  here  than  in 
neighbouring  countries,  161.  Can- 
not prove  of  geperal  utility  while 


kept  in  the  hands  of  a few,  ib. 
No  mystery  in  the  process,  162. 
May  safely  be  performed  by  par- 
ents and  nurses,  ib.  Various  me- 
thods of  doing  it,  163.  The  clergy 
exhorted  to  remove  the  prejudices 
against  the  operation,  164.  Argu- 
ments cited  from  Dr.  Mackenzie  in 
favour  of  inoculation,  ib.  note. 
Ought  to  be  rendered  universal, 
165.  Means  of  extending  the 
practice  of,  ib.  Two  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  .stated,  167. 
Might  be  pierformed  by  clergymen, 
or  by  parents  themselves,  167,  168. 
The  proper  seasons  and  age  for 
performing  it,  169.  Will  often 
mend  the  habit  of  body,  ib.  Ne- 
cessary preparation  and  regimen 
for,  ib.  170. 

Inoculation  of  the  cow-pox,  a preven- 
tive from  infection  by  the  small- 
pox. 170,  447.  Manner  of  per- 
forming the  operation,  448.  When 
most  advisable,  453. 

Insects,  when  they  creep  into  tlie  ear^ 
how  to  force  them  out,  254.  Poi- 
sonous, the  bites  of,  how  to  be 
treated,  341,  342. 

Intemperance,  one  great  cause  of  the 
diseases  of  seamen,  31.  The  dan- 
ger of  argued  from  the  construction 
of  the  human  body,  67.  The  ana- 
logy in  the  nourichment  of  plants 
and  animals,  ib.  Is  the  abuse  of 
natural  passions,  ib.  In  diet,  ib. 
In  liquor  and  carnal  pleasures,  68. 
The  bad  consequences  of  involve 
W'hole  families,  ib.  Effects  of 
drunkenness  on  the  constitution, 
69.  Persons  who  seldom  get  drunk, 
may  nevertheless  injure  their  con- 
stitutions by  drink,  ib.  The  habit 
of  drinking  frequently  acquired 
under  misfortunes,  ib.  Js  peculiar- 
ly hurtful  to  young  persons,  70. 
Leads  to  all  other  vices,  ib. 

I nter^nitting fever.  See  Ague. 

Intestines,  intlammation  of,  general 
causes  from  whence  it  proceeds, 
206.  The  symptoms,  ib.  Begi- 
men  and  medical  treatment,  ib. 
Cautions  to  guard  against  it,  208, 

Intosicaiian,  produces  a fever,  68. 
Fatal  consequences  of  a daily  re- 
petition of  this  vice,  ib.  Persons 
who  seldom  get  drunk,  may  never- 
theless injure  their  constitution  by 
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drinking,  69.  Getting  drunk  a 
hazardous  remedy  for  a cold,  196. 
Often  produces  fatal  effects,  431. 
Proper  cautions  for  treating  per- 
sons in  liquor,  ib.  The  safest 
drink  after  a debauch,  ib.  Re- 

' markable  case,  432. 

Jokiuon,  Dr.  extraordinary  cure  of  an 
infant  seemingly  killed  by  a strong 
convulsion  fit,  related  by,  435. 

Issues,  how  to  make  them  take  the 
best  effect,  303. 

Itch,  the  nature  and  symptoms  of  this 
disease  described,  284.  Sulphur 
the  best  remedy  against,  ib. 

' Great  danger  of  the  injudicious 
use  of  merco.rial  preparations  for, 
286.  Cleanliness  the  best  preser- 
vative against,  ib  note., 

Juleps,  the  form  of  explained,  504. 
Preparation  of  the  camphorated 
julep,  ib.^  Cordial  julep,  ib.  Ex- 
pectorating julep,  605.  Musk  ju- 
lep, ib.  Saline  julep,  ib.  Vomit- 
ing julep,  ib. 

K. 

Kermes  Mmeral,  recommended  by 
Dr.  Duplanil  for  the  hooping- 
cough,  203,  note. 

Kidneys,  inflammation  of,  its  general 
causes,  213.  Its  symptoms  and 
proper  regimen,  ib.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 214.  Where  it  proceeds 
from  the  stone  and  gravel,  ib. 
Cautions  for  those  subject  to  this 
disorder,  2l5.  See  Granel. 

King's-evil.  See  Sci'ophula, 

L. 

Laborious  employments,  the  peculiar 
dl.^’orders  incident  to,  28.  The 
folly  of  men  emulating  each  other 
in  trials  of  strength,  ib.  Disadvan- 
tages attending  their  diet,  30. 
How  they  expose  themselves  to  in- 
flammation, ib.  Danger  of  sleep- 
ing in  the  sun,  ib.  Long  fasting 
hurtful  to  them,  ib.  Injuries  aris- 
ing from  poor  living,  ib.  Many  of 
the  diseases  of  labourers,  not  only 
occasioned,  but  aggravated  by 
poverty,  ib. 

Labour,  should  not  be  imposed  too 
early  on  children,  19. 

Labour  in  child-bed,  medical  advice 
for,  372.  Inconveniences  of  col- 
lecting a number  of  women  at, 
373,  note. 


Laudanum,  its  efficacy  in  fits  of  an 
ague,  106,  note.  How  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  a cholera  morbus, 
218.  In  a looseness,  220,  221. 
In  a diabetes,  227.  When  proper 
for  the  head»ach,  251.  How  to 
apply  for  the  tooth-ach,  253. 
Will  ease  pain  in  the  gout,  272. 
How  to  administer  for  the  cramp 
in  the  stomach,  308.  Is  good  for 
flatulencies,  312.  Effects  of  an 
overdose  of,  334.  Medical  treat- 
ment in  this  case,  ib. 

Leading-strings  injurious  to  young 
children,  16. 

Leeches,  may  be  successfully  applied 
to  inflamed  testicles,  352,  note. 
And  to  disperse  buboes,  353,  note. 
Are  proper  to  apply  to  children 
where  inflammations  appear  in 
teething,  389,  Objections  to  bleed- 
ing with  them,  397, 

Leeks „ a proper  ingredient  for  soop^? 
462. 

Lemons.  See  Ot'anges. 

Leprosy,  why  less  frequent  in  this 
country  now  then  formerly,  281. 
Requires  the  same  treatment  as 
the  scurvy,  ib. 

Lientery,  proper  treatment  for,  248. 

Life  may  frequently  be  restored  when 
the  appearances  of  it  are  suspend- 
ed by  sudden  casualties,  416,  421, 
425,  434. 

Lime-water,  recommended  to  pre- 
vent gravel  in  the  kidneys  from 
degenerating  to  the  stone  in  the 
bladder,  230.  Is  a good  remedy 
for  worms,  260.  Happy  effects  of 
in  the  cure  of  obstinate  ulcers,  406. 

Lind,  Dr,  his  prescription  to  abate 
fits  of  an  ague,  106,  note.  His 
directions  for  the  treatment  of  pa- 
tients under  putrid  remitting 
fevers,  151,  note. 

Liniment  for  burns,  preparations  of, 
509,  White  liniment,  ib.  For, 
the  piles,  ib.  Volatile  liniment,  ib. 

Liquors,  strong,  expose  children  to 
inflammatory  disorders,  13,  14. 
Fermented,  the  qualities  of  ex- 
amined, 47.  The  bad  consequences 
of  making  them  too  we^,  48. 
Why  all  families  ought  to  prepare 
their  own  liquors,  ib.  Cold  the 
danger  of  drinking  when  a person 
is  hot,  93. 

Liver,  schirrous,  produced  by  seden- 
tary employments,  39, 
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Liver,  inflammation  of,  its  causes 
and  symptoms,  21  ti.  Regimen 
and  medical  treatment,  ib.  Ab- 
scess in,  ho«v  to  be  treated,  217. 
Cautions  in  the  event  of  a schirrous 
being  formed,  ib. 

Lobelia,  an  American  plant  used  by 
the  natives  in  the  veneral  disease, 
SJ9. 

Lochia,  a suppression  of,  how  to  be 
treated,  37.5. 

Longings,  in  diseases,  are  the  calls  of 
nature,  and  often  point  out  what 
may  be  of  real  use,  104-. 

Looseness  habitual,  general  directions 
for  persons  subject  to,  87.  Its 
general  causes,  2-20.  A periodical 
looseness  ought  never  to  be  stop- 
ped, 221.  Medical  treatment  of 
according  to  its  various  causes  ib. 
Means  of  checking  it  when  neces- 
sary, 222.  In  children,  proper 
treatment  of,  385. 

Love,  why  perhaps  the  strongest  of 
all  the  passions,  84.  Is  not  rapid 
in  its  progress,  and  may  therefore 
be  guarded  against  at  its  com- 
mencement, ib.  To  pretend  to  it 
for  amusement  cruelty  to  the  ob- 
ject, 85.  Children  often  real  mar- 
tyrs between  inclination  and  duty, 
ib.  note. 

Lues,  confirmed,  symptoms  of,  357. 
Mercury  the  only  certain  remedy 
known  in  Europe  for  this  disease, 
358.  Saline  preparations  of  mer- 
cury more  efficacious  than  the 
ointment,  ib.  How  to  administer 
corrosive  sublimate,  ib.  American 
method  of  curing,  359.  Mercury 
properly  administered  never  fails 
to  cure  this  disease,  364. 

Lungs;,  injured  by  artists  working  in 
bending  postures,  34.  Studious 
persons  liable  to  consumptions  of 
39. 

Luxury,  highly  injurious  to  the  organs 
of  taste  and  smell,  325. 

IM. 

MacJcensde,  Dr.  his  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  inoculating  in  the  small- 
pox, 164,  note. 

Mad  dog.  See  Dog. 

]}tUig7iesia  alba,  a remedy  for  the 
heart-burn,  295.  Is  the  best  me- 
dicine in  all  cases  of  acidity,  383. 

Magnets,  artificial,  their  reputed  vir« 
iue  in  the  tooth-ach,  254. 


Malt  liquors  hurtful  in  the 
287.  See  Beer. 

Man,  w-^hy  inferior  to  brutes  in  the 
management  of  his  young,  1.  Was 
never  inteiideii  to  be  idle,  61. 

Manufactures,  the  growth  of  produc- 
ed the  rickets  in  children,  15i 
More  favourable  to  riches  than  tct 
health,  19,  Some,  injurious  to 
health  by  confining  artists  in  un- 
wholesome air,  26.  Cautions  to 
the  workmen,  27.  Compared  with 
agriculture,  33.  Are  injurious  to 
health  from  artists  being  crowded 
together,  34.  And  from  their 
working  in  confined  postures,  36. 
Cautions  offered  to  sedentary 
artists,  ib.  Sedentary  arts  better 
suited  to  women  than  to  men,  59. 
note. 

Matrimony  ought  not  to  be  contract- 
ed without  a due  attention  to 
health  and  form,  7. 

Mead,  Dr.  his  famous  recipe  for  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog,  337.  His 
character  as  a physician,  ib.  note. 

Meals  ought  to  be  taken  at  regular 
times,  49.  Reasons  for  this  uni-> 
formily,  50. 

Measles,  have  great  affinity  with  the 
small-pox,  170.  Causes  and  Sym- 
ptoms, ih.  Proper  regimen  and 
medicine,  171,  172.  Inoculatidu 
of  might  prove  very  salutary,  173,' 
note. 

Mechanics  ought  to  employ  their 
leisure  hours  in  gardening,  37. 

Meconium,  the  best  mode  of  expel- 
ling it,  1 1,  381. 

Medicine,  the  origin  of  the  art  of,  x. 
The  operation  of  doubtful  at  best, 
ib.  Is  made  a mystery  of  by  its 
professors,  xii.  The  study  of  ne- 
glected by  gentlemen,  xv.  This’ 
ignorance  lays  men  open  to  pre- 
tenders, ib.  Ought  to  be  generally 
understood,  xvi.  A diffusion  of 
tile  knowledge  of  would  destroy 
quackery,  xviii.  Oijections  to  the 
cultivation  of  medical  knowledge 
ans  wered,  xix.  The  theory  of  can 
never  supply  the  want  of  experi- 
ence and  observation,  95. 

Medicines  have  more  virtue  attributed 
to  them  than  they  deserve,  98. 
Ought  not  to  be  administered  by 
the  ignorant,  nor  without  caution^ 
100.  Want  of  perseverance  ih  the 
ttse  of  one  reason'  why  chronic 
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diseases  are  so  seldom  cured,  977. 
Many  retained  which  owe  their  re- 
putation to  credulity,  467.  Are 
multiplied  and  compounded  in  pro- 
portion to  ignorance  of  the  causes 
and  nature  of  diseases,  ib.  Dis- 
advantages of  compounded  medi- 
cines, ib.  Are  often  adulterated 
for  the  sake  of  colour,  ib.  The 
relative  proportions  of  doses  of  for 
different  ages,  469.  A list  of  such 
medical  preparations  as  ought  to 
be  kept  for  private  practice,  471. 

Melancholy^  religious,  its  effects,  85. 
Leads  to  suicide,  ib.  Defined, 
with  its  causes,  300.  Symptoms 
and  regimen,  ib.  301.  Medical 
treatment,  302. 

Menstrual  discharge  in  women,  the 
commencement  and  decline  the 
most  critical  periods  of  their  lives, 
365.  Confinement  injurious  to 
growing  young  women,  ib.  and 
tight  lacing  for  a fine  shape,  366. 
Symptoms  of  the  first  appearance 
of  this  discharge,  367.  Objects  of 
attention  in  regimen  at  this  time, 
ib.  Ought  to  be  restored  when- 
ever unnaturaTly  obstructed,  and 
how,  368.  When  an  obstruction 
proceeds  from  another  malady,  the 
first  cause  is  to  be  removed,  ib. 
Treatment  under  a redundancy  of 
the  discharge,  369.  Regimen  and 
medicine  proper  at  the  final  decline 
of  the  menses,  370. 

Mercury y may  be  given  in  desperate 
cases  of  an  inflammation  of  the  in- 
testines, 208.  Cautions  for  ad- 
ministering it,  ib.  note.  Great  cau- 
tion necessary  in  using  mercurial 
preparations  for  the  itch,  285.  Is 
seldom  necessary  in  a gonorrhoea, 
348.  How  to  administer  it  when 
needful  in  that  disorder,  ib.  Solu- 
tion of  mercury,  how  to  make,  349, 
7iote.  Rubbing  in  the  ointment  the 
best  means  of  administering,  ib. 
Preferable  time  for  performing  that 
operation,  ib.  Is  the  only  certain 
remedy  known  in  Europe  for  the 
cure  of  a confirmed  lues,  357. 
Saline  preparations  of,  more  effi- 
cacious than  the  mercurial  oint- 
ment, 358.  How  to  administer 
corrosive  sublimate  in  venereal 
«ases,  359.  Necessary  cautions  in 
the  use  of  mercury,  360.  Proper 


season  for  entering  on  a course  of, 
361.  Preparations  for,  ib.  Regimen 
under  a course  of,  ib. 

Mezereon  root,  a powerful  assistant 
in  venereal  cases,  359. 

Midwifery  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
be  practised  by  any  woman  no.t 
properly  qualified,  373,  note. 

Midwivesy  historical  view  of  the  pro- 
fession, 7.  How  they  became  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  bandaging 
infants,  with  the  ill  effects  of  their 
attempts  and  dexterily  in  this 
office,  ib.  Instances  of  their  rash- 
ness and  officious  ignorance,  373, 
note  ; 377,  note. 

Miliary  Fever.  See  Fever. 

Military  exercise  recommended  for 
boys  to  practise,  18. 

Milky  that  of  the  mother,  the  most 
natural  food  for  an  infant,  11. 
Cow's  milk  better  unboiled  than 
boiled,  12.  Is  a good  antidote  a- 
gainst  the  scurvy,  46.  Of  more 
value  in  consumptions  than  the 
whole  Materia  Medica,  128.  Its 
great  efficacy  in  the  scurvy,  279. 
A milk  diet  proper  both  for  men 
and  women  in  cases  of  barrenness, 
379. 

MillipedeSy  how  to  administer  for  the 
hooping-cough,  203. 

Mind,  diseases  of,  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  those  of  the  body,  97.  See 
Passions. 

Miners,  exposed  to  injuries  from 
unwholesome  air  and  mineral 
particles,  27.  Cautions  to,  ib. 

Mineral  Waters,  the  danger  of  drink- 
ing them  in  too  large  quantities, 
225.  Are  of  considerable  service  in 
weaknesses  of  the  stomach,  294. 
Tunbridge  waters  are  of  service  in 
bracing  the  system,  441.  Bene- 
ficial in  obstructions  of  the  menses 
and  in  urinary  obstructions,  ib. 
Are  an  active  purgative,  ib.  Pyr- 
mont  and  Spa  waters  serviceable 
in  the  gout,  &c.  442.  Purging 
chalyheates,  of  Cheltenham  and 
Scarborough,  an  excellent  laxative, 
ib.  Simple  saline  minei'al  waters  of 
Bagnigge,  Kilburn,  and  Acton, 
443.  Harrowgate  waters  of  use  in 
eruptions  of  the  skin,  444.  Bath 
waters  afford  relief  in  colics,  ib. 
Directions  for  the  use  of,  445. 
Re(:ommend;ed  in  greejn  sickness, 
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palsy,  gout,  hypochorklria, jaundice, 
ib.  Buxton  waters  good  in 
heartburn,  nausea,  diseases  in  the 
kidneys,  &c.  44.5.  Matlock  tepid 
springs,  446.  Bristol  waters  effi- 
cacious in  relaxations  of  the  stom- 
ach, &c.  ib. 

Mixtures,  .general  remarks  on  this 
form  of  medicines,  o05.  Com- 
position of  the  astringent  mixture, 
ib,  Diuretic  mixture,  506.  Laxa- 
tive absorbent  mixture,  ib.  Saline 
mixture,  ib.  Squill  mixture,  ib. 

Molasses,  an  intoxicating  spirit  much 
u.sed  by  the  common  people  at 
Edinburgh,  68,  69,  note. 

Mothers,  preposterous,  when  they 
think  it  below  them  to  nurse  their 
own  children,  2.  Under  what 
cfrcumstances  they  may  be  really 
unfit  to  perform  this  task,  rb.  Im- 
portance of  their  suckling  their 
own  children,  ib.  note.  Delicate 
mothers  produce  unhealthy  short- 
lived children,  5.  Their  milk  the 
best  food  for  children,  12.  Ought 
to  give  their  children  proper  exer-  » 
cise,  16 ; and  air,  21. 

Mouth,  cautions  against  putting  pins 
or  other  dangerous  articles  into,  41 7. 
exercise,  a cureforthe  gout, 

272. 

Mushrooms,  a dangerous  article  of 
food,  as  other  funguse.s  are  often 
gathered  instead  of  them,  342. 

Music,  the  performance  of  recom- 
mended as  a proper  amusement  for 
studious  persons,  41 

Musk,  extraordinary  effects  produced 
by,  under  particular  circumstances 
in  the  nervous  fever,  138.  Is  a 
good  remedy  in  the  epilepsy,  307  ; 
and  for  the  hiccup,  308.  Deaf- 
ness cured  by,  32.5. 

Mustard,  white,  a good  remedy  in 
tlie  rheumatism,  276. 

N. 

Natural  history,  the  study  of  neces- 
sary to  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, xiv. 

Nervous  diseases,  th,e  most  compli- 
cated and  difficult  to  cure  of  all 
others>  296.  General  causes  of, 
297.  Symptoms  of,  ib.  Regimen, 
ib.  Medical  treatment,  298.  A 
cure  only  to  be  expected  from 
regimen,  299.  The  several  symp- 


toms of,  though  differently  named, 
all  modifications  of  the  same  dis- 
ease, 318. 

Nervous  diseases,  means  of  preventing, 
320. 

Nervous  colic,  its  causes  and  symp- 
toms, 211.  Medical  treatment  of, 
ib. 

Nervous  fever.  See  Fever. 

Night-mare,  its  causes  and  symp- 
toms described,  309.  Proper  treat- 
ment of,  310. 

Nightshade,  an  infusion  of  recom- 
mended in  a cancer,  330. 

Nitre,  purified,  its  good  effects  in  a 
quinsey,  190’.  Is  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  the  dropsy,  267.  Pro- 
motes urine  and  perspiration,  302. 

Nose,  ulcer  in,  how  to  cure,  326. 
Stoppage  of  in  children,  how  to 
cure,  384.  See  Bleeding  at. 

Nurses,  their  superstitious  prejudices 
in  bathing  of  children,  20,  The 
only  certain  evidence  of  a good 
one,  23.  Their  usual  faults  point- 
ed out,  ib.  Administer  cordials  to 
remedy  their  neglect  of  duty  to- 
wards children,  ib.  Their  mis- 
taken treatment  of  eruptions,  24. 
And  loose  stools,  ib.  Are  apt  to 
conceal  the  disorders  of  children 
that  arise  from  their  own  negli- 
gence, 25.  Ought  to  be  punished 
for  the  misfortunes  they  thus  oc- 
casion, ib.  Sensible,  olten  able  to 
discover  diseases  sooner  than  per- 
sons bred  to  physic,  96.  Are  liable 
to  catch  the  small-pox  again  from 
those  they  nurse  in  that  disorder, 
155,  note. 

Nursery  ought  to  be  the  largest  and 
best  aired  room  in  a house^  21. 

O. 

Oatmeal,  frequently  made  into  bread, 
and  peasants  fed  on  it  are  healthy 
and  robust,  458.  Erroneously 
supposed  to  occasion  skin  diseases, 
ib. 

Oil,  an  antidote  to  the  injuries  aris- 
ing from  working  in  mines  or 
metals,  27.  Salad  oil,  the  best 
application  to  the  bite  of  a wasp  or 
bee,  342.  Camphorated,  how  to 
prepare,  509. 

Oils,  essential,  of  vegetables,  the  pro- 
per menstruum  for,  490. 

Ointment  for  the  itch,  285.,  Use  of 
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' ®mtments  when  applied  to  wounds 
and  sores,  ^06.  Preparation  of 
yellow  basilicum,  507.  Erriollient 
ointment,  ib.  Eye  ointments,  508. 
Issue  ointment,  ib.  Ointment  of 
lead,  ib.  Mercurial  ointment,  ib. 
Ointment  of  sulphur,  ib.  Ointment 
for  diseases  of  the  skin,  ib.  White 
ointment,  ib.  See  Liniment. 

Opthalmia.  See  Eye. 

Opiates,  efficacious  in  a cholera  morhus 
219.  In  a diabetes,  227.  When 
proper  for  the  head-ach,  251  Re- 
commended for  the  tooth-ach,  233-. 
Are  delusive  remedies  in  nervous 
diseases,  300.  See  Laudanum. 

Orange  and  lemon  peel,  how  to  candy, 
492.  How  to  preserve  orange  and 
lemon  juice  in  the  form  of  syrup, 
517. 

Ormskirk  medicine  for  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  remarks  on,  340,  note. 

Ox-ycrate,  the  most  proper  external 
application  in  a fracture,  413. 

Opsters,  of  great  service  in  con- 
sumptions, 130,  note. 

P. 

Painters.  See  Miners. 

Palsy,  the  nature  of  this  disorder  ex- 
plained, with  its  causes,  303.  Me- 
dical treatment,  304. 

Paraphreniiis,  its  symptoms  and 
treatment,  122. 

Parents,  their  interested  views  in  the 
disposal  of  their  children  in  mar- 
riage often  a source  of  bitter  re- 
pentance, 85,  note.  See  Fathers 
and  Mothers. 

Parsnips,  a nourishing  food,  461. 

Passions,  intemperance  the  abuse  of, 
67.  Have  great  influence  both 
in  the  cause  and  cure  of  diseases, 
79.  Anger,  80.  Fear,  ib.  Grief, 
83.  Love,  84.  Religious  melan- 
choly, 85.  The  Irest  method  of 
counteracting  the  violence  of  any 
of  the  passions,  86. 

Peas  parched,  good  in  cases  of  flatu- 
lency, 256. 

Peruvian  bark.  See  Bark. 

Penis,  ulcerated,  cured,  and  partly 
regenerated,  by  a careful  attention 
to  cleanliness,  362,  note. 

Peripneumony , who  most  subject  to, 
122.  Its  causes,  symptoms,  and 
proper  regimen,  123. 

Perspiration,  insensible,  the  obstruc- 


tion of  disorders  the  whole  frame, 
89.  The  various  causes  of  its  be- 
ing checked,  ib.  Changes  in  the 
atmcMsphere,  90.  Wet  clothes, 
ih.  Wet  feet,  91.  Night  air,  ib. 
Damp  beds,  ib.  Damp  houses, 
92.  Sudilen  transitions  from  heat 
to  cold,  93. 

Philosophy,  advantages  resulting  from 
the  study  of,  xiv. 

Phreniiis.  See  Brain. 

Phymosis,  described  and  how  to  treat, 
356. 

Physicians,  ill  consequences  of  their 
inattention  to  the  management  of 
children,  4.  Are  liable  to  spread 
infection,  78,  note.  Their  custom 
of  prognosticating  the  fate  of  their 
patients,  a bad  practice,  82.  Are 
seldom  called  in  until  medicine  can 
give  no  relief,  116. 

Pickles,  provocatives  injurious  to  the 
stomach,  46. 

Piles,  bleeding  and  blind,  the  dis- 
tinction between,  236.  Who  most 
subject  to  the  disorder,  ib.  General 
causes,  ib.  Medical  treatment  of, 

237.  Periodical  discharges  of  ought 
not  to  be  stopped,  ib.  Proper 
treatment  of  the  blind  piles,  ib. 
External  ointments  of  little  usc^ 

238. 

Pills,  purging,  proper  form  of  for  an 
inflammation  of  the  intestines,  207. 
The  general  intention  of  this  class 
of  medicines,  509.  Preparation  of 
the  composing  pill,  510.  DeobstrU'^ 
ent  pill,  ib.  Foetid  pill,  ib.  Hemlock 
pill,  ib.  Mercurial  pill,  ib.  Mer- 
curial sublimate  pill,  511.  Plum- 
mer’s pill,  ib.  Purging  pills,  ib. 
Pill  for  the  bile,  ib.  Pill  for  the 
jaundice,  ib.  Stomachic  pills,  512. 
Squill  pills,  ib.  Strengthening  pills, 
ib. 

Pins  ought  never  to  be  used  in  the 
dressing  of  children,  9.  Swallowed 
discharged  from  an  ulcer  in  the 
side,  417,  note. 

Plasters,  the  general  intentions  of, 
au-d  their  usual  basis,  512.  Pre- 
paration of  the  common  plaster,  ib. 
Adhesive  plaster,  513.  Anodyne 
plaster,  ib.  Blistering  plaster,  ib. 
Gum  plaster,  ib.  Mercurial  plaster, 
514.  Stomach  plaster,  ib.  Warm 
plaster,  ib.  Wax  plaster,  ib. 

Pleurisy,  the  nature  pf  this,  vlIsQrdc? 
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explained,  with  its  causes,  117. 
Symptoms,  ib.  Regimen,  118. 
Meciical  treatment,  ib.  A decoc- 
tion  of  sencka  reckoned  a specific 
in  120.  Bastard  pleurisy,  121. 

Plumbers.  See  Miners. 

Poisons j the  nature  and  cure  of,  a 
general  coijcem,  and  easily  ac- 
quired, 332.-  Mineral  poisons,  333. 
V(*getable  poisons,  334.  Bites  of 
poi.sonous  animajs,  335.  Bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  ib.  Bite  of  a viper,  341. 
The  practice  of  sucking  the  poison 
out  of  wounds  recommended  ib. 
note.  Poisonous  plants  ought  to 
be  destroy  ’d  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns,  342.  Negro  remedy  to 
cure  the  bite  of  a rattle-snake,  342. 
General  rules  for  security  against 
poisons,  ib. 

Poor  living,  the  dangers  of,  30. 

Porters  subject  to  disorders  of  the 
lungs,  28. 

Postures f confined  injurious  to  the 
health  of  sedentary  artists,  34. 

Pot  does,  the  best  substitute  for  bread, 
460.  Simply  boiling  or  roasting, 
the  best  mode  of  cooking  them,  ib. 
Stewed  mutton  and  potatoes  a 
nourishing  and  palatable  dish,  461. 

Poverty y occasions  parents  to  neglect 
giving  their  children  proper  exer- 
cise, 16.  Destroys  parental  affec- 
tion, ib.  note.  Not  only  occasions, 
but  aggravates,  many  of  the  dis- 
eases of  labourers,  30.  The  poor 
great  sufferers  by  the  sale  of  bad 
provisions,  44,  rwte.  And  by  bad 
air  in  large  cities,  53. 

Poultices,  proper  for  inflamed  wounds, 
514.  General  intentions  of,  ib. 
Extraordinary  case  of  the  good 
effects  of,  ib. 

Powders,  general  instructions  for 
making  and  administering  515. 
Astringent  powder,  preparation 
and  doses  of,  ib.  Powder  of  bole, 
ib.  Carminative  powder,  ib.  Diu- 
retic powder,  516.  Aromatic  open- 
ing powder,  ib.  Saline  laxative 
powder,  ib.  Steel  powder,  ib. 
Sudorific  powder,  ib.  Worm  pow- 
der, ib.  Purging  worm  powder, 
517,  Powder  for  the  tape  worm, 
ib. 

Pox,  Small,  who  most  liable  to,  and 
at  what  seasons,  152.  Its  causes 
and  symptoms,  353.  Favoiwablc 


and  unfavourable  symptoms  in,  ib. 
154.  Regimen,  ib.  How  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  be  treated  during 
the  eruptive  fever,  ib.  Children  in 
this  disorder  ought  not  to  lie  to- 
gether in  the  same  bed,  155.  Should 
be  allowed  clean  linen,  156.  Pa- 
tients under  this  disorder  ought 
not  to  appear  in  public  view,  ib. 
Medical  treatment,  ib.  The  se- 
condary fever,  159.  When  and 
how  to  open  the  pustules,  160.  Of 
inoculation,  161. 

Pregnancy,  how  to  treat  vomiting 
wlien  the  effects  of,  223.  Rules  of 
conduct  for  women  under  the  dis- 
orders incident  to,  370.  Causes  and 
symptoms  of  abortion,  371.  How 
to  guard  against  abortion,  372. 
Treatment  in  cases  of  abortion,  ib. 
Childbirth,  ib, 

Prescriptions,  medical,  patients  ex- 
posed to  danger  by  their  being 
written  in  Latin,  xviii. 

Provisions,  unsound,  the  sale  of  a 
public  injury,  44. 

Puerperal  fever.  See  Fever. 

Purges,  the  frequent  taking  of  them 
renders  the  habitual  use  of  them 
necessary,  86.  Their  efficacy  in 
agues,  108.  Proper  form  of  for 
an  inflammation  of  the  intestines, 
207.  Cooling  purges  always  pro- 
per in  a gonorrhoea,  346,  Form  of 
a gentle  purge  for  infants  dis- 
ordered in  the  bowels,  377.  Mid- 
vvives  too  rash  in  the  giving  of 
purges,  ib.  note.  For  the  thrush, 
381. 

Pustules,  in  the  small-pox,  favourable 
and  unfavourable  appearances  of, 
153.  The  suppuraiion  of  to  be 
promoted,  157.  When  and  how 
to  open,  160. 

Putrid  fever^  See  Fever. 

Q. 

Quads  put  out  more  eyes  tlian  they 
cure,  321. 

Quackery,  how  to  destroy,  xviii, 

Quakers,  their  mode  of  dressing  re- 
commended, 66. 

Quinsey,  a common  and  dangerous 
disorder,  and  to  whom  most  fatal, 

187.  Its  causes,  ib.  Symptoms, 

188.  Regimen,  ib.  Medical  ap- 
plication, 189.  How  to  promote 
..suppuration,  1*^0.  How  to  nour- 
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ish  the  patient  when  he  cannot 
swallow,  191.  Advice  to  persons 
subject  to  this  disorder,  ib. 

Quinsey^  malignant,  who  most  sub- 
ject to  and  its  causes,  192.  Its 
symptoms,  ib,  llegimen  and  me- 
dical treatment,  ib.  193.  Ingeni- 
ous invention  in  the  cure  of,  195. 

R. 

llattle-snalcey  Negro  remedy  for  the 
cure  of  its  bite,  343. 

Regimen  ought  to  co-operate  wdth 
medicine  to  accomplish  the  cure  of 
diseases,  x.  Will  often  cure  dis- 
eases without  medicine,  98.  See 
Aliment, 

Jteligion,  true,  calculated  to  support 
the  niind  under  every  affliction,  85. 
The  instructors  in  ought  not  to 
dw^ell  too  much  on  gloomy  sub- 
jects, 86. 

Remitting  fever.  See  Fever, 

Repletion,  impairs  the  digestive  po- 
wer, 50.  Diseases  occasioned  by, 
51.  How  to  treat  a looseness  pro- 
duced by,  220, 

Resentment,  the  indulgence  of,  injuri- 
ous to  the  constitution,  80. 

Resins,  and  essential  oils,  the  proper 
menstruum  for,  517. 

Respiration,  how  to  restore  in  a 
drowned  person,  421. 

Rheumatism,  acute  and  chronic,  dis- 
tinguished, 274.  Causes  and 
symptoms,  275.  Medical  treat- 
ment, ib.  Cautions  to  persons 
subject  to  this  disorder,  277. 

Rice,  a general  article  of  diet,  458. 
Simple  boiling  of  renders  it  a pro- 
per substitute  for  bread,  ib. 

Rickets,  the  appearance  of,  in  Britain, 
dated  from  the  growth  of  manu- 
factures and  sedentary  employ- 
ments, 15.  The  causes  of,  391. 
Symptoms,  ib.  i^egimen  and  med- 
ical treatment,  392. 

Rollers,  pernicious  tendency  of  ap- 
plying them  ground  the  bodies  of 
infants,  7. 

Romans,  ancient,  their  great  atten- 
tion to  the  cleanliness  of  their 
towns,  72,  note. 

Roses,  conserve  of,  its  great  virtue 
against  haemorrhages,  237,  243. 

R'oscmary,  the  external  application 
of  a popular  remedy  for  the  cismp, 
317,  note. 


Ruptures,  are  chiefly  incident  to  chil- 
dren and  very  old  persons,  414. 
%’he  causes  respectively,  415, 
Method  of  treatment,  ib.  Cutting 
should  be  avoided  if  possible,  ib. 
Often  prove  fatal  before  discover- 
ed, ib.  note.  Cautions  for  persons 
afflicted  with  a rupture,  ib. 

Rutherford,  Dr.  his  preparation  for 
the  cure  of  a dysentery,  246,  node, 

S. 

Sailors,  their  health  injured  by  change 
of  climate,  hard  w eather,  and  bad 
provisions,  31.  Many  of  their  dis- 
eases spring  from  intemperance,  ib. 
Ought  to  guard  against  wet  clothes, 
32.  How  the  ill  effects  of  salt 
provisions  might  be  corrected,  ib. 
Peruvian  bark  the  best  antidote  to 
sailors  on  a foreign  coast,  33. 
Cleanliness  greatly  conducive  to 
their  health,  7 4. 

Sal-prunella,  its  good  effects  in  a 
quinsey,  190. 

Saline  draughts,  of  good  use  for  stop- 
ping a vomiting,  224.  Prepara- 
tions of  for  this  purpose,  ib.  Pecu- 
liarly good  in  the  puerperal  fever, 
376. 

Salivation,  not  necessary  in  the  cure 
of  the  venereal  disease,  358. 

Sarsaparilla,  a pow'erful  assistant  in 
venereal  cases,  359. 

Scabbed  head  in  children,  difficult  to 
cure,  386.  Medical  treatment,  ib. 

Scarlet  fever.  See  Fever. 

School,  sending  children  there  too 
young,  its  bad  consequences,  17. 
Ought  to  be  seated  in  a dry  air, 
and  not  to  be  too  muchcrowded,22. 

Schirrus  in  the  liver,  proper  regimen 
in  the  case  of.  See  Cancer. 

Scrophula,  nature  of  this  disease,  and 
its  causes,  281.  Symptoms  and 
regimen,  ib.  2S2.  Medical  treat- 
ment, ib. 

Scurvy,  why  prevalent  among  the 
English,  45.  Where  most  preva- 
lent, and  the  two  distinctions  of, 
278.  Causes  of,  ib.  Symptoms 
and  cure,  279.  Instructions  to 

. seafaring  men,  ib.  Extraordinary 
effects  of  milk,  ib.  Proper  liquors^ 
ib.  280. 

Sea-bathing.  See  Bathing, 

Sea  Avater,  a good  remedy  in  the 
kirrg’.s-evii^  2^3. 
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Sedentary  life,  includes  the  greater 
part  of  the  human  species,  33. 
Few  persons  follow  agriculture 
who  are  capable  of  other  business, 
ib.  Sedentary  and  active  employ- 
ments ought  to  be  intermixed,  for 
the  sake  of  health,  34.  Artists 
suffer  trom  unwholesome  air  by 
being  crowded  together,  ib.  The 
postures  artists  are  confined  to  in- 
jurious to  health,  35.  l)isorders 
produced  by,  ii).  Cautions  offered 
to  the  sedentary,  36.  Sedentary, 
amusements  improper  for  seden- 
tary persons,  ib.  Hints  relating 
to  improper  food,  ib.  Exercise  a 
surer  relief  for  low  spirits  than 
rlrinking,  ib.  Gardening  a whole- 
some amusement  for  the  sedentary, 
37.  Disorders  occasioned  by  in- 
tense study,  38.  Dietetical  advice 
to  the  sedentary,  49.  Sedentary 
occupations  better  adapted  to  wo- 
men than  men,  59,  note. 

Seiuicsy  disorders  of,  320.  Intem- 

' perance  destroys  the  energy  of, 
327.  Excess  of  eating  produces 
the  same  effect,  ib.  Want  of 
cleanliness  highly  injurious  to  the 
organs  of  sensation,  ib. 

Seton,  sometimes  has  extraordinary 
effects  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  185.  Is  of  service  for  pre- 
venting apoplexies,  291.  The 
best  method  of  making  it,  303. 

Shoes,  tight,  the  bad  consequences 
resulting  from,  65.  The  high 
heels  of  vvomen’s  shoes,  ib. 

Sibhins,  a venereal  disorder  so  term- 
ed in  the  west  of  Scotland,  how  to 
cure,  362,  n<yie. 

Sick,  the  mutual  danger  incurred  by 
unnecessary  visitors  to.  76.  Per- 
sons in  health  to  be  kept  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  sick,  ib.  Proper 
nurses  ought  to  be  employed  a- 
bout  them,  ib.  Instructions  for 
avoiding  infection,  76.  Physicians 
too  unguarded  in  their  visits  to 
them,  77,  note.  Tolling  of  bells 
for  the  dead  very  dangerous  to, 
80.  Their  fears  ought  not  to  be 
alarmed,  ib. 

Sight  injured  by  studying  by  candle 
light,  39. 

Sinapisms,  the  general  intentions  of, 
487.  Directions  for  making  of,  ib. 

Slctp,  the  due  proportion  of  not  easy 


to  fix,  61.  How  to  make  it  re-' 
freshing,  62.  Complaints  of  the 
want  of  chiefly  made  by  the  indo- 
lent, ib.  Heavy  suppers  cause 
uneasy  nights,  ib.  Anxiety  de- 
structive of  sleep,  ib.  That  in  the 
lore  part  of  the  night  most  refresh- 
ing, 63.  Early  risers  the  longest 
livers,  ib.  note. 

Sleeping  in  the  sun,  the  danger  of, 

30. 

Small~j)ox.  See  Pox. 

Smell,  injuries  to  which  that  sense  is 
liable,  with  the  remedies  applicable 
to,  325. 

Soap,  Alicant,  recommended  in  the 
stone,  230.  Soap-lees,  how  to 
take,  231. 

Solanum.  See  Night^shade. 

Soldiers,  exposed  to  many  disorders 
from  the  lianlships  they  undergo, 

31.  Ought  to  be  employed  in 
moderate  labour  in  times  of  peace, 
ib.  note. 

Soups.  See  Broths. 

Spine,  often  bent  by  artists  working 
in  unfav’OurabJe  postures,  35. 

Spirit,  rectified,  the  direct  menstruum 
for  resins  and  essential  oils  of  ve- 
getables, 490.  Of  wine  camphor- 
ated, how  to  prepare,  493.  Spirit 
of  Mindererus,  ib. 

Spirits,  lowness  of,  the  general  fore- 
runner of  a nervous  fever,  135. 
The  proper  remedies  for,  314. 
Cautions  to  persons  under  this 
complaint,  ib. 

Spiritous  liquors,  when  good  in  the 
colic,  209.  And  for  gouty  com- 
plaints in  the  stomach,  256. 
Should  be  avoided  by  all  persons 
afflicted  with  nervous  disorders, 
298. 

Spitting  of  blood.  See  Blood. 

t^ponge,  may  be  used  to  supply  the 
want  of  agaric^  as  a styptic,  400, 
note.  Its  use  in  extracting  sub- 
stances stopped  in  the  gullet,  419. 

Sports,  active,  far  more  wholesome 
then  sedentary  amusements,  59. 
Golff,  a better  exercise  than  crick- 
et, 60,  note. 

Spots  in  the  eye,  bow  to  treat,  323. 

i^qainiing,  how  to  correct  the  habit 
of,  323. 

Stays,  a ridiculous  and  pernicious 
article  of  female  dress,  10,  65, 
The  wearing  of  tends  to  produce 
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cancers  in  the  breasts,  328. 

Sternutatories f preparations  of,  re- 
commended for  restoring  lost 
smell,  326. 

Sticking-plaster  is  the  best  application 
for  slight  wounds,  401. 

Stomach,  exercise  the  best  cure  for 
disorders  of,  59.  Inflammation  of, 
a disorder  that  calls  for  speedy  as- 
£■1313000,  204.  Its  causes,  ib. 
Symptoms,  ib.  Regimen,  205. 
Medical  treatment,  ib.  Pain  in, 
its  causes,  255.  Remedies  for, 
256.  Instructions  for  persons  sub- 
ject to,  ib. 

Stone,  the  formation  of  in  the  blad- 
der explained,  89.  This  disorder 
how  distinguished  from  the  gravel, 
228.  Causes  and  symptoms,  229. 
Regimen,  ib.  Medical  treatment, 
230.  The  uva  ursi,  a remedy  in 
present  request  for,  ib.  Alicant 
soap  and  lime-water,  how  to  take 
for  this  disorder,  231. 

Stools,  loose,  the  benefit  of  to  child- 
ren, 24.  Proper  treatment  of  when 
excessive,  ib.  The  discharge  by 
cannot  be  regular,  if  the  mode  of 
living  be  irregular,  86.  One  in  a 
day  generally  sufficient  for  an  a- 
dult,  87.  How  to  produce  a re- 
gularity of,  ib.  Frequent  recourse 
to  medicine  for  costiveness  injuri- 
ous to  the  constitution,  ib. 

Siorck,  Dr,  his  method  of  treating 
cancers,  330. 

Strabismus.  See  Squinting. 

iStrains,  proper  method  of  treating, 
413.  The  safest  external  applica- 
tions, 414  note. 

Strangury,  from  a blistering-plaster, 
how  to  guard  against,  119.  In 
the  small-pox,  how  to  relieve,  157. 
From  a venereal  cause,  described, 
with  its  proper  treatment,  355. 

Strangulation,  course  of  treatment  for 
the  recovery  of  persons  from,  433. 

Strashurgh,  successful  treatment  of 
a miliary  fever  there,  118  note. 

Strength,  the  folly  of  trials  of  from  e- 
mulation,  28,  36. 

Study,  intense,  injurious  to  health,  37. 
'J'he  disorders  occasioned  by,  38. 
Character  of  a mere  student,  ib. 
Hints  of  advice  to  studious  per- 
sons, 40.  Danger  of  their  having 
recourse  to  cordials,  41.  Health 
often  peglected  while  ip  possession 


and  laboured  for  after  it  is  destroy- 
ed, 42.  No  person  ought  to  study 
immediately  after  a full  meal,  43. 
Dietetical  advice  to  the  studious, 
ib.  The  general  effects  of  on  the 
constitution,  297. 

Sublimate,  corrpsive,  how  to  admin- 
ister in  venereal  cases,  358. 

Suffocation,  by  the  fumes  of  coal, 
liable  to  happen  in  close  chambers, 
425.  General  causes  of  suffoca- 
tion, 432,  434.  Overlaying  of  in- 
fants, ib. 

Sugar,  an  improper  article  m the 
food  of  children,  13. 

Sulphur,  a good  remedy  for  expell- 
ing worms,  260.  And  for  the  itch, 
285. 

Suppers,  ought  not  to  destroy  the  ap- 
petite for  breakfast,  51.  Heavy 
suppers  sure  to  occasion  uneasy 
nights,  62. 

Surgery,  many  of  the  operations  of 
successfully  performed  by  persons 
unskilled  in  anatomy,  395.  Hu- 
manity induces  every  one  more  or 
less  to  be  a surgeon,  396.^  . 

Sweating,  generally  excited  in  an  im- 
proper manner  in  fevers,  108,  114, 

Swoonings,  the  several  causes  of  de- 
scribed, 310.  Proper  treatnaent 
of  this  disorder,  ib.  428.  Cautions 
to  persons  subject  to  them,  431. 

Sydenham,  Dr,  his  method  of  treat- 
ing fevers  in  children  from  teeth- 
ing, 390, 

Symptoms,  diseases  better  aistin- 
guished  by,  than  by  the  systema- 
tical arrangement  of,  96.  The 
differences  of  sex,  age,  and  con- 
stitution, to  be  considered,  ib. 
Diseases  of  the  mind  to  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  body, 
97. 

Syncope,  proper  treatment  in,  428. 
Syrups,  the  general  intention  of,  517, 
How  to  make  simple  syrup,  and 
to  modify  it  for  particular  pur- 
poses, ib. 

T. 

Tacitus,  his  remarks  on  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  Roman  ladies,  3,  note. 
Tallow-chandlers,  and  others  working 
on  putrid  animal  substances,  cau- 
tions to,  27. 

Tapping  for  the  dropsy,  a safe  and 
simple  operation,  268. 
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Tar,  Barbadoes,  its  efficacy  in  the 
nervous  colic,  212. 

Tartar y soluble,  a goo<l  remedy  for 
the  jaundice,  264.  Cream  of,  a 
good  remedy  in  a dropsy,  268. 
And  rheumatism,  276. 

TastCy  how  to  restore  the  sense  of 
when  injured,  327. 

Tailors,  are  exposed  to  injuries  from 
breathing  confined  air,  34.  Are 
subject  to  consumptions,  ib.  note. 
Often  lose  the  use  of  their  legs,  35. 
Hints  of  instruction  oflered  to  them 
in  regard  to  their  health,  36. 

Tea,  the  customary  use  of  injurious 
to  female  constitutions,  5.  De- 
stroys their  digestive  powers,  and 
produces  hysterics,  46.  The  bad 
qualities  of  principally  owing  to 
imprudence  in  the  use  of,  ib. 
Green,  chewing  of,  a remedy  for 
the  heart-burn,  296.  Has  a power- 
ful effect  upon  the  nerves,  304. 
note.  Is  bad  for  persons  troubled 
with  flatulencies,  312.  Occasions 
an  unnecessary  consumption  of 
bread,  437.  Bad  effects  of  an  im- 
moderate use  of,  458. 

Teething,  the  disdirders  attending, 
389.  Regimen  and  medical  treat- 
ment in,  ib.  Applications  to  the 
gums,  and  how  to  cut  them,  390. 

Temperance,  the  parent  of  health,  66. 

Testicles,  swelled,  the  cause  of,  352. 
Regimen  and  medicine  in,  ib. 
Treatment  Under  a cancerous  and 
scrophulous  habit,  353. 

Thirst,  how  it  maybe  quenched  when 
a person  is  hot,  without  danger, 
93. 

Thought,  intense,  destructive  of 
health,  37. 

Thrush  in  infants,  the  disorder  and 
its  causes  described,  381.  Medical 
treatment  of,  382. 

Tinctures  and  elixirs,  the  proper  me- 
dicines to  exhibit  in  the  form  of, 
518.  Preparations  of  the  aromatic 
tincture,  ib.  Compound  tincture  of 
the  bark,  ib.  Volatile  foetid  tinc- 
ture, 519.  Volatile  tincture  of  gum 
ffuaiacum,  ib.  Tincture  of  black 
hellebore,  ib.  Astringent  tincture, 
ib.  Tincture  of  myrrh  and  aloes, 
ib.  Tincture  of  opium,  or  liquid 
laudanum,  ib.  Tincture  of  hiera 
picra,  520.  C-ompound  tincture  of 


senna,  ib.  TlrictUre  of  Spanish 
flies,  520.  Tincture  of  the  balsatri 
of  Tolu,  521  Tincture  of  rhubarb, 
ib.  Tonic  tincture,  ib. 

Tissot,  Dr.  character  of  his  Avis  an 
Peuple,  xi.  His  medical  course  for 
the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  340. 
His  directions  for  gathering,  pre- 
paring, and  applylng^  agaric  of  the 
oak  as  a styptic, 400, noh‘.  Instances 
from,  of  the  recovery  of  drowned 
persons,  423. 

Tobacco,  a clyster  of  a decoction  of 
useful  to  excite  a vomit,  419.  A 
clyster  of  the  fumes  of  will  stimu- 
late the  intestines,  and  produce  a 
stool,  212,  note.  422. 

Toes,  the  free  motion  of  destroyed  by 
wearing  tight  shoes  65. 

Tooih-ach,  the  general  causes  of, 
252.  Medical  treatment  of,  253. 
When  recourse  must  be  had  to 
extraction,  254.  Directions  for 
cleaning  the  teeth,  ib. 

Touch,  injuries  to  which  the  sense 
of  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
apphca!)le  to,  327. 

Towns,  great,  the  air  of  destructive 
to  the  children  of  the  poor,  21. 
Children  bred  in  the  country  ought 
not  to  be  sent  too  early  into  towns, 
22.  Cleanliness  not  sufficiently 
attended  to  in,  72.  Ought  to  be 
supplied  with  plenty  of  water  for 
washing  the  streets,  75,  note.  The 
best  means  to  guard  against  in- 
fection in,  77. 

Trade,  some  injurious  to  health  by 
making  artists  breathe  unwhole- 
some air,  26,  34. 

Transitions,  sudden,  from  heat  to 
cold,  the  ill  effects  of  to  the  con^ 
stitution,  93. 

Travellers,  the  use  of  vinegar  recom- 
mended to,  32.  Ought  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  sleep  in  damp  beds, 
91.  Fevers  why  often  fatal  to,  102, 

Trees  should  not  be  planted  too  near 
to  houses,  55* 

Trefoil,  water,  a good  remedy  in  the 
rheumatism,  276. 

Tumours,  proper  treatment  of,  398, 
399. 

Turnips,  properly  cultivated,  afford 
wholesome  nourishment,  4-61. 

Turnbull,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating 
the  croup  in  children,  338, 
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Turner  s cerate,  preparation  of,  507. 

V. 

V ipour  of  fer  menting  liquors,  noxious 
nature  of,  424. 

Vegetables,  wholesome  corrections  of 
the  bad  qualities  of  animal  food, 
46.  Their  extraordinary  effects  in 
the  scurvy,  279. 

V inereal  dis>^ase,  why  omitted  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  work,  34S.  Un- 
favourable circumstances  attending 
this  disorder,  341.  The  virulent 
gonorrhoea,  350.  Gleets,  ib.  Swell- 
ed testicle,  352.  Buboes,  353. 
Chancres,  354.  Strangury,  355. 
Phymosis,  356.  A confirmed  lues, 
357.  American  method  of  curing 
this  disease,  359 . General  obser- 
vations, 360.  Cleanliness  a great 
preservative  against,  361.  The 
use  of  medicines  ought  not  to  be 
hastily  dropped,  362.  Is  often  too 
much  disregarded,  363. 

Ventilators,  the  most  useful  of  all 
modern  medical  improvements,  54. 

Vertigo,  often  produced  by  intense 
study,  39. 

Vinegar,  a great  antidote  against 
diseases,  and  ought  to  be  used  by- 
all  travellers,  32.  Should  be 
sprinkled  in  sick  chambers,  78, 
114,  146.  Is  of  considerable  ser- 
vice in  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  335. 
and  in  any  kind  of  poison,  341. 
Irs  medical  properties,  522.  Is  of 
use  to  extract  the  virtues  of  several 
medicinal  substances,  ib.  How  to 
prepare  vinegar  of  litharge,  ib. 
Vinegar  of  roses,  523.  Vinegar  of 
squills,  ib. 

Viper,  the  bite  of,  the  sufficiency  of 
the  grease  for  the  cure  of  doubted, 
341.  Method  of  treatment,  ib. 

Vitriol,  elixir  of,  an  excellent  medi- 
cine in  weaknesses  of  the  stomach, 
294,  and  windy  com.plaint8,  300. 

Vitus,  St.  his  dance  described,  307. 
Method  of  cure,  ib. 

Ulcers,  proper  treatment  of  according 
to  their  different  natures,  405,  406. 
Lime-water,  a good  remedy,  ib. 
Fistulous  ulcers,  ib. 

Vomits,  their  use  in  agues,  107  ; and 
in  the  nervous  fever,  136.  Cautions 
for  administering  in  the  putrid 
fever,  143.  Their  use  in  the 
hooping-cough,  and  how  to  ad- 
minister them  to  children,  202. 
Ought  by  no  means  to  be  admin- 


istered in  an  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  205.  Are  useful  in  cases 
of  repletion,  220.  Are  powerful 
remedies  in  the  jaundice,  263.  Are 
* the  first  objects  to  bepursued  when 
poison  has  been  received  into  the 
‘ stomach,  335.  Midwives  too  rash 
in  the  use  of,  377,  note.  Form  of 
a gentle  one  for  infants,  disordered 
in  the  bowels,  380. 

Vomiting,  the  several  causes  of,  222. 

Medical  treatment  of,  ib.  Saline 
' draught  for  stopping  of,  224, 
Causes  of  in  children,  384.  How  to 
be  treated,  ib.  Of  blood.  See  Blood, 
Voyage,  a long  one  ftequently  cures 
aconsum})tion,  127.  Voyages  have 
an  excellent  effect  on  persons  af- 
flicted with  nervous  disorders,  302, 
Ureters,  and  their  use  described,  214. 
Urine,  the  appearance  and  quality  of 
too  uncertain  to  form  any  deter- 
mined judgment  from  83.  Dr. 
Cheyne’s  judgment  as  to  the  due 
quantity  of  not  to  be  relied  on,  ib. 
The  secretion  and  discharge  of  how 
obstructed,  ib.  Bad  consequences 
of  retaining  it  too  long,  89.  Too 
great  a quantity  of  tends  to  a con- 
sumption, ib.  Stoppage  of,  its 
general  causes,  215.  Caution  as 
to  the  treatment  of,  225.  Diabetes 
ib.  Incontinency  of,  227.  Sup- 
pression of,  medical  treatment  in, 
ib.  Cautions  to  persons  subject  to 
this  disorder,  ib.  Bloody,  causes 
of,  242.  Medical  treatment  of, 
243.  An  obstinate  deafness  cured 
by  warm  urine,  325,  note. 

Uva  Ursi,  a remedy  in  present  re- 
quest for  the  stone,  231. 

W. 

Walking,  more  conducive  to  health 
than  riding,  463. 

Walls,  high,  unwholesome,  by  ob- 
structing the  frequent  current  of 
air,  55. 

Ward's  essence,  preparation  of  493. 
Wars,  occasion  putrid  fevers  by  taint- 
ing the  air,  140.  ♦ 

Wasps,  hornets,  or  bees,  how  the  bite 
of  ought  to  be  treated,  341. 

Wider,  frequently  unwholesome  by 
mineral  impregnations,  47.  Cau- 
tions for  the  choice  of,  ib.  Cold, 
the  danger  of  drinking  when  a, 
person  is  hot,  93. 

Water,  in  the  head,  is  a disorder 
chiefly  incident  to  children,  349, 
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Its  causes,  symptoms,  and  proper 
ti  eatment,  ib.  395.  The  nature  of 
the  disorder  seldom  discovered  in 
due  time  for  cure,  ib.  note. 

Waters  by  infusion,  how  to  prepare, 
Lime-water,  623.  Compound  lime- 
■water,  624<.  Sublimate- water,  ib. 
Styptic- water,  ib.  Tar- water,  ib. 

Waters,  simple  distilled,  their  medical 
uses,  5^4.  Preparation  of  cin- 
namon water,  525.  Pennyroyal 
water,  ib.  Peppermint  water,  ib. 
Spearmint  water,  ib.  Rose  water, 
ib.  Jamaica  pepper  water,  ib. 

Waters,  spiritous  distilled,  how  to 
prepare,  525.  Spiritous  cinnamon 
water,  ib,  Spiritous  Jamaica  pep- 
per water,  526. 

Watery  eye,  how  to  cure,  323. 

Weening  of  children  from  the  breast, 
the  proper  mode  of,  12. 

Weather,  states  of  w'hich  produce  the 
putrid  fever,  139. 

lleUs,  caution  to  p.-rsons  going  down 
into  them,  54,  note.  Deep  ought 
not  to  be  entered  till  the  air  in 
them  is  purified,  425. 

Whey,  an  excellent  drink  in  a dysen- 
tery, 24G  ; and  in  the  rheiimatism, 
5si75.  Orange  whey,  how  to  make, 
113.  Alum  whey,  496.  Mustard 
whey,  ib.  Scorbutic  whey,  497. 

Wind.  See  Flatidc  rides. 

Windows,  the  danger  of  throwing 

, them  open  on  account  of  beat,  and 
sitting  near  them,  94. 

Wine,  good,  almost  the  only  medi- 
cine necessary  in  a nervous  fever, 
138.  Substitute  for,  ib.  note. 

IJ'ines,  the  medical  properties  of,  526. 
Their  use  in  extracting  the  virtues 
of  medicinal  substances,  527. 
Preparation  of  anflielmintic  wine, 
ib.  Antimoiiial  wine,  ib.  Ritter 
wine,  ib.  Ipecacuanha  wine,  ib. 
Chalybeate  or  steel  wine,  528. 
Stomachic  wine,  ib. 

Womb,  iiJlammation  and  symptoms, 
374.  Medical  treatment  of,  ib. 

Wonien,  errors  in  their  education 
poiiited  out,  3.  Why  subject  to 
hysterics,  46.  Are  better  adapted 
to  follow'  sedentary  occupations 
than  men,  59,  note.  In  child-bed 
often  die  Irom  their  apprehensions 
of  death,  81.  Their  disordets  ren- 
dered epidemicui  by  the  force  of 


• imagination,  ib.  Every  thing  that 
can  alarm  them  to  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  ib.  Evil  tenden-' 
cy  of  tolling  bells  for  the  dead,  ib. 
How  exposed  to  a miliary  fever 
during  pregnancy,  149.  Their 
constitutions  injured  by  living  too 
much  within  doors,  365.  Those 
who  work  in  the  open  air  almost 
as  hardy  as  men,  ib.  Advice  tor; 
with  reference  to  the  menstrual 
discharge,  ib.  Fluor  albus,  treat- 
ment described,  3G9.  Advice  to 

. at  the  ceasing  of  the  menses,  ib. 
Rules  of  conduct  during  preg- 
nancy, 371.  Causes  and  symp- 
toms of  abortion,  ib.  How  to 
guard  against  abortion,  ib.  Treat- 
ment in  cases  of  abortion,  372. 
Instructions  at  the  time  of  child- 
birth, ib.  Causes  of  the  milk-fever, 
375.  How  to  guard  against  the 
miliary  lever,  ib.  The  puerperal 
fever,  376.  General  cautions  for 
women  in  child-birth,  377.  Causes 
of  barrenness,  378. 

Wool,  the  best  external  application 
in  the  gout,  269. 

Workhouses  poisonous  to  infants,  21- 

Worms,  how  to  treat  a looseness  pro- 
duced by,  222.  Three  principal 
kinds  of  distinguished,  258.  Causes, 
ib.  Symptoms  of,  259.  Medical 
treatment  for,  ib.  Remedy  for 
children,  261.  General  cautions 
for  preserving  children  from  them, 
ib.  Danger  of  taking  quack  med- 
icines for  them,  ib.  note.  Parents 
. advised  not  to  feed  them  with 
meat,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  2C2. 

Wort,  recommended  for  the  scurvy, 
and  proper  to  drink  at  sea,  28(k 
Isa  powerful  remedy  in  cancerous 
cases,  33  !• 

Wounds,  are  not  cured  by  external 
applications,  399.  Are  cured  by 
nature,  400.  Proper  course  of 
treatment,  ib.  How  to  stop  the 
bleeding,  ib.  Caution  against  im- 
proper styptics,  401.  Method  of 
dressing  them,  ib.  Poultices  for 
inflamed  wounds,  402.  Regimen, ib. 

Y. 

Yaws,  hint  for  the  cure  of,  362,  note* 

Z. 

Zinc,  the  flowers  of,  a popular  reme« 
dy  for  the  epilepsy,  307, 
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A CCIDENTS,  Useful  Informa- 
tion  respecting  the  prevention 
of,  or  recovery  from,  54'5. 

from  Fire,  Farmer 

Trueman’s  Rules,  in  order  to  pre- 
. vent,  620. 

— — in  Travelling,  with 

Cautions  to  Travellers,  605. 
Atmosphere,  vitiated,  to  correct,  595. 
Bathing,  precautions  in,  564. 
Bedchambers,  how  to  correct  a viti- 
ated atmosphere  in,  595. 

Bee,  cure  for  the  sting  of  a,  614. 
Bleeding,  at  the  nose,  615. 

Blistered  Feet,  Low  cured,  607. 
Briars  and  Thorns,  to  extract,  615. 
Bulwark,  experiment  in  extinguish- 
ing a nre  on  board  of,  553 
Cancer,  simple  cures  for,  613. 

Cotjk,  Captain,  his  rules  for  preserv- 
ing the  health  of  Seamen,  618. 
Chapped  hands  and  lips,  a proper  ap- 
plication for,  613. 

Children,  on  the  training  of,  540. 
Rules  of  treatment  for,  541.  Re- 
ligious principles  the  best  safe- 
guard for,  542.  Improper  grati- 
, tications  of,  to  be  early  checked, 
543.  Dangerous  situations,  plays 
and  sports  for,  608. 

Chimnies  on  fire,  to  extinguish,  558. 
Clothes  catching  fire,  how  to  act  in 
cases  of,  550. 

Cold,  accidents  from,  591.  Excessive, 
how  to  prevent  the  effects  of^  ibid. 

• On  the  effects  arising  from  ex- 
posure to  intense,  iij.  Vulgar 
error  respecting  a method  to  pre- 
vent the  effects  of,  593, 

Cold  water,  danger  of  going  into, 
when  warm,  564. 

•  or  Liquors,  to  prevent 

the  bad  effects  of  drinking  in  warm 
weather,  593. 

Combustible  articles,  such  as  paper} 
&c.  how  to  render  less  so,  551, 
Conductors  oj Lightning,  560. 
Contagion,  precautions  against,  540. 

Contagious  diseases,  rules  to  be  ob- 
. served  in  houses  during  the  pre- 
valence of,  596. 

Cramp  irt,  the  legs,  how  cured,  606. 

When  swimming,  Franklin’s  cure 
. for,  564.  In  the  stomach,  614= 
Damp  beds,  how  to  detect,  606. 
Daniel's  Life  Preserver,  588 
Death,  sudden,  how  to  act  in  cases 
or,  617. 

Dubourg's  Cork  Waistcoat,  536 
propsp,  cure  of,  614, 


Drowning,  a simple  method  for  a- 
voiding,  if  you  fall  into  the  water, 
and  cannot  swim,  565.  How  to 
prevent,  when  a man  falls  over- 
board at  sea,  ib.  Method  of  ren- 
dering assistance  to  a person  in 
danger  of,  566.  How  a person  in 
the  water  may  preserve  himself 
tiii  assistance  arrives,  ib.  Plan 
recommended  by  the  Humane  So» 
ciety  for  restoring  suspended  ani- 
mation, in  cases  of,  567. 

Ear-wigs  in  the  ear,  to  destroy,  615. 

Economy  in  medicine,  620. 

Eldest  ckiid,  importance  of  attending 
to  the  education  of,  538. 

Example,  effects  of  on  children,  538. 

Eyes,  inflammation  of,  cure  for,  612 

Fainting  fits,  ^594. 

Finger,  a cut-off,  restored,  615-16. 

Fu'e,  accidents  from,  547.  Machine 
for  preserving  from,  548.  Simple 
contrivance  for  preserving  persons 
and  effects  from,549  Clothescatch- 
ing  how  to  act  in  cases  of,  550. 
Horses,  simple  method  of  extricat- 
ing from,  551.  To  prevent  wood, 
linen,  &c.  from  catching,  552.  To 
make  water  more  efficacious  in 
extinguishing,  ib.  Various  solu- 
tions, &c.  tor  extinguishing,  ib. 
An  excellent  method  to  extinguish 
speedily,  553.  Houses  on  fire,  ib. 
How  to  keep  up  a constant  supply 
of^water  in  cases  of,  554.  The 
manner  in  which  it  is  procured  and 
applied  in  Parisand  Lisbon,  ib.  An 
instance  of  the  want  of  in  London,. 
556.  How  to  prevent  a recurrence 
in  future,  ib.  The  most  expe- 
ditious way  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  557.  Safe  method  of  going 
from  room  to  room  in  saving  ma- 
terials, ib.  Fire  in  chimnies,  how  to 
extinguish,  558.  To  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  on  board  of  ships,  559. 

Fire-escapes,  547.  A safe  and  sim- 
ple, 550.  Suggestion  for  a,  574. 

Fistula,  simple  cure  for  a,  614. 

Food,  the  most  proper  for  infants, 
532,  537. 

Foul  rooms,  how  to  fumigate,  596. 

Frost-bitten  parts,  how  to  treat,  592 

Fumigation,  [noiier  materials  for,  540 

Gnat,  cure  for  the  sting  of,  615. 

Green  baize  cloth  very  useful  in  cases 
of  clothes  catching  fire,  551. 

Hemlock,  ( the  Water J successful  and 
simple  experiment  in  expelling  the 
poison  of,  602. 
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Hiccup^  how  to  remove,  61  i. 
i/ojf,  to  a cold  situation,  precautloiig 
to  be  taken  in  removing  from,  594. 
Jlorses,  to  extricate  from  fire,  551. 
House  on  Jire^  how  to  escape  from, 
547.  Houses  on  fire,  553.  See 
Fire,  accidents  from,  547,  &c. 
Houses,  secured  from  lightning,  560. 
Hu7}ger  andFumine,  hints  respect.607 
Ice  giving  way  beneath  a person,  563 
Ice  Boat,  see  Note  p.  585. 

Jnjanis,  treatment  of  new-born,  531. 
Food  of,  532.  Sleep,  exercise,  and 
proper  situations  for,  534.  Direc- 
tions for  bathing,  535.  Cleanliness 
benefit  of,  ib.  Economy  in  clothing 
ib.  Precautions  in  handling,  dress- 
ing, laying  to  sleep,  636.  Tak- 
ing out,  putting  to  bed,  proper 
diet,  &c.  537.  Urgent  reasons  for 
inoculating  early,  538. 

Interment,  premature,  cautions,  617. 
Intoxication,  accidents  fiom,  598.  In- 
sensibility and  apparent  death,  ib. 
Proper  treatment  in  a state  of,  ib. 
Judicious  Famiip  management,  happy 
effects  of,  544. 

Ladder,  a most  excellent  device  in 
cases  of  ice  breaking,  563, 

Leak  in  a ship,  how  to  stop,  590. 
Life-Boat",  579.— -M.  Bernier’s. — Mr 
Lukin’s. — MrGreathead’s : its  first 
attempt,  and  subsequent  success, 

580,  — Description  of,  and  instruc- 
tions how  to  manage,  ib.  Acci- 
dent that  befel  the  Dunbar  Life- 
boat satisfactorily  accounted  for, 

581.  Life-boats,  see  note,  585. 
Lift-Freservers,  various,  586,  589. 
Local  affections,  610. 

Jdghtning  conductors,  560. 

. I means  for  the  recovery  of 

persons  struck  by,  562. 

Mothers  and  JVvrses,  Rules  and  re- 
gulation* to  be  observed  by,  531. 
Mad  dog,  604. 

Mallisons  Seaman's  Friend,  587: 
Marine  spencer  described,  587. 
Manlrif,  Capt.  his  great  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,  577. 

Mild  control,  its  happy  effects,  542. 
Night-mare,  614. 

Nipples  sore,  cure  for,  613. 

Noxious  Vapours,  dangerous  effects 
of,  599.  Method  of  dissipating,  600 
Nurses  good,  how  to  make,  541. 
Olive  Oil  recommended  to  nurses 
and  attendants  on  the  sick,  597 


Fainjul  Feelings  should  not  be  a8< 
sociated  with  duty,  543. 

Farents,  lessons  to,  538. 

Poisonous  Plants,  CO  i . 

Religious  principles  early  instilled, 
happy  effects  of,  542. 

Scalds  and  Burns,  cures  for,  611,  612. 

Sea  Sicktiess,  simple  cure  for,  608.  - 
Shins  ruffled,  612. 

Sheets,  how  to  fasten  in  order  to 
make  a fire-escape,  548. 

Ships,  how  to  stop  the  progress  of 
Fire  on  board,  353,  559. 

— ' how  to  secure  from  lighte- 

ning, 361.  Methods  of  removing 
when  driven  on  shore,  589,  590. 

An  effectual  method  to  prevent 
one  from  sinking,  390. 

Shipwreck,  means  to  be  used  in  cases 
of,  572.  Mr.  Bell’s,  573.  The 
idea  that  struck  Humanus,  57 1>. 
Letter  from  S.  More,  Esq.  to,  in 
answer  to  his  communication,  575. 
Capt.  Manby’s  great  exertions 
377.  His  book  noticed,  578. 

Sick,  hints  to  those  who  have  been 
visiting,  397. 

Sick  ifoom, cautions  in  visiting,  596. 
Smothering  from  confinement  under 
bed  clothes,  601. 

Sprains,  how  to  be  treated,  615. 

Stone  and  Gravel,  cure  of,  613. 
Suffocation  by  Strangling,  600. 

— treatment  for,  601. 

Summer,  accidents  in,  593.  German 
method  of  purifying  the  air  in,  595. 
Suspended  Animation,  plan  recom,  by 
the  H.  S.  for  restoring,  567. 

Thunder  Storms,  559.  Places  of  the 
greatest  safety  in,  ib. 

Tootkach,  cure  for,  614.  How  to 
prevent,  ib. 

Travellers,  cautions  and  hints  to,  605. 
Venomous  Animals,  to  prevent  death  i 
from  the  bite  of,  604. 

Warts,  cure  for  the,  613. 

Wasp,  cure  for  the  sting  of  614.  To 
prevent  bad  effects  from  swallow'- 
ing  a,  615. 

Water,  to  make  more  efficacious  in 
extinguishing  fires,  552.  Accidents 
from,  363. 

Wealth  of  the  poor,  what  constitutes 
the,  537. 

Wet  Blankets excellent  fire  ex- 
tinguisher, 353.  T" 

Youth,  goodcon sequences  of  a proper 
treatment  of,  541. 


THE  END. 
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